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PREFACE 

The Amravati District Gazetteer was published in 1911. 
The volume was edited by Mr. S. V. Fitzgerald and Mr. A. E. 
Nelson. This revised edition has been prepared by the 
Gazetteers Department, Government of Maharashtra, under 
the guidance of an Editorial Board. The following are the 
present members of the Editorial Board: — 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Maharashtra, 
(Shri B. B. Paymaster, i.c.s.). 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 

Director of Archives, Government of Maharashtra, 
Bombay (Dr. M. G. Dixit). 

Executive Editor and Secretary [Shri P. Setu Madhava 
Rao, M.A., i.A.s. (Retd.) ]. 

My thanks are due to Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Economics), Ph.D. (History), Joint Editor, for his assistance 
throughout the work and who besides has contributed to the 
chapter on History. My thanks are also due to Shri K. V. 
Yohannan, B.A.,LL.B., Superintendent, Shri' D. C. Deo, 
M.A., Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Shri V. N. Gurav, M.A., 
Shri M. H. Ranade, B.A., Shri M. N. Kawade, M.A., 
Shri S. K. Purohit, B.A., and Shri D. L. Naik, B.A., Research 
Assistants, and other members of the stafiE for their valuable 
assistance in the preparation and publication of this Volume. 
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I will be failing in my duty, if I do not express my thanks 
to Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor, District Gazetteers 
and the staff of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Mmistry 
of Education, New Delhi for their effective role in planning 
and co-ordinating the work of preparation of the District 
Gazetteers. The Unit scrutinized the draft of this volume 
with great care and made several helpful suggestions with a 
view to improving the standard and quality of the publication. 
It may also be mentioned here that a portion of the expendi¬ 
ture incurred on the compilation and printing of the District 
Gazetteers is being met by the Government of India. 

Shri J. W. D’Souza, Director, Government Printing, 
Stationery and Publications, Bombay, and Shri S. R. Desai, 
Manager and his staff in the Government Press, Nagpur, also 
deserve my thanks for the execution of the printing work of 
this Volume. 


P. Setu Madhava Rao, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 
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Amravati District, with the rest of the Berar was assigned 
to the East India Company by the Nizam following the treaty 
of 1853. After the province was assigned to the Company, 
it was divided into two districts. South Berar with its head¬ 
quarters at Hingoli and North Berar with headquarters at 
Buldhana. The latter district included the whole Payanghat 
Valley, i.e., the present Amravati district, the northern half 
of Akola and of Buldhana. I^ater, Hingoli with .the 
neighbouring region was restored to the Nizam, and North 
Berar was reconstituted into East Berar with headquarters at 
Akola. 

In 1864 the district of Yeotmal was separated from 
Amravati. In 1867 the dist;rict of Ellichpur which at first 
included the tahsil of Morshi, subsequently restored to 
Amravati, was formed. 

In 1903 the Treaties of Assignment were superseded by an 
agreement under which the Nizam leased Berar to the 
Government of India in perpetuity. Berar was joined to the 
Central Provinces in 1903 to form the enlarged province of 
the Central Provinces and Berar. 

With the reorganisation of States in 1956, Amravati 
district, along with the other districts of the Vidarbha region, 
was included in the then Bombay State. Since the bifurca¬ 
tion of the Bombay State into Maharashtra and Gujarat in 
1960, Amravati, along with the other districts of Vidarbha is 
an integral part of Maharashtra. 

In October 1867, the Government of India issued orders for 
the compilation of a Gazetteer of the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts commonly called Berar. 

In 1870 was compiled the Gazetteer for the Hyderabad 
Assi^ed Districts which was edited by A. C. Lyall, Com¬ 
missioner of West Berar. The volume, in its ‘ District Selec¬ 
tions ’ contained a few pages on the then Amravati and 
Ellichpur districts. 

The Gazetteers for the various districts of the Central 
Provinces were compiled in the beginning of this century and 
the first Amravati District Gazetteer \mich was edited by 
S. V. Fitzgerald, Assistant Commissioner and A. E. Nelson, 
Superintendent of Gazetteer, was published in 1911. 
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In Bombay Presidency as early as 1843 an anempt was 
made to arrange for the preparation of Statistical Accounts of 
the different (ustricts. Tne following extracts' will be found 
interesting as giving an idea of the intention of those who 
desired to have such Accounts compiled: — 

Government called on the Revenue Commissioners to obtain trom all the 
Collectors as part of their next Annual Report, the fullest available infoimation 
regarding their districts. . . . Government remarked that, as Collectors and 
their Assistants during the large portion of the year moved about the district 
ill constant and intimate communication with all classes, they possessed 
advantages ivhich no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge 
of the condition of the country, the causes of progress or retrogradation, the 
good measures which require to be fostered and extended, the evil measures 
which call for abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which require 
to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be applied. Collectors also, 
it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the effect of British rule on 
the condition and character of the people, on their caste prejudices, and on their 
superstitious observances. They can trace any alteration for the better or worse 
in dwellings, clothing and diet, and can observe, the use of improved implements 
of husbandry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, 
particularly among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under 
our most levelling system compared with that of preceding Governments will 
attract their attention. Finally they can learn how far existing village institu¬ 
tions are effectual to their end and may be made available for self-Goveinment 
and in the management of local taxation for local purposes. ** 

In obedience to these orders, reports were received from the Collectors of 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. Some of the reports contained 
much interesting information. These five northern reports were piactically the 
only result of the Circular Letter of 1843 ”. 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, t.he Secretary of State for India desired 
the Bombay Government to take concrete steps for compila¬ 
tion of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the 
Gazetteer prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. 
The Government of Bombay then requested some of its 
responsible officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect 
the orders of the Secretary of State, and in 1868, appointed 
the Bombay Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct the 
preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few organisational 
experiments the responsibility was finally entrusted to 
Mr. James M. Cambell of the Bombay Civil Service, who 
commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series 
in 1884. The actual publication, however, of these volumes 
was spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 
in which year the last General Index Volume was published. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a ideographical 
index or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular 
compilation was much wider. It included not only a descrip 
tion of the physical and natural features of a region but also 
a broad narrative of the social, political, economic and cultural 
life of the people living in that region. The purpose which 

* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I* Part 1 (History of Gujarat), 
pp. ill and iv. 
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the Gazetteer was intended to serve was made clear in the 
following remarks of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of 
Statistics to the Government of India, when his opinion was 
sought on a draft article on Dharwar District in 1871. He 
said: — 


“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days* 
reading, the Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. 
Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the district ndminis- 
tration. But a succinct and well-conceived district account is capable of 

antedating the acquisition of such personal experience by many months and 
of both facilitating and systematising a Collectors’ personal enquiries. . . . 

But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with local specialities should 
furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure since it passed 

under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and 

of the amount which we have returned to it in the protection of property and 
person and the other charges of Qvil Government. 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture 
of the district to men who were entire strangers to India and 
its people but who as members of the ruling race carried on 
their shoulders the responsibility of conducting its adminis¬ 

tration. 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index vrhich was published in 1904. 
Some of the volumes were of a general nature and were not 
confined to the limits of a particular district. For example. 
Volume I dealt with History and was split up into two parts, 
one dealing with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan 
and Southern Maratha country; Volume IX was devoted to 
the population of Gujarat and contained two parts, one describ¬ 
ing Hindus and the other Musalmans and Parsis ; but there 
was no corresponding volume devoted to the population of 
Maharashtra or Karnatak; Volume XXV gave an account of 
the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The 
remaining volumes dealt with various districts of the Presidency 
and with what were then known as Native States attached to 
the Bombay Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had 
two or three parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, 
Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, there was only one 
combined volume for some districts as for example, Surat and 
Broach, and Kaira afid Panch Mahals. 


The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for 
all the District Volumes though the accounts of particular 
items varied considerably from district to district. Informa¬ 
tion was collected from Government offices and, in respect of 


^Gazetteer d the Bombay Presidency, VoU 
vU, 


Jk Part I (History of Gujarat), 
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social and religious practices, from responsible citizens. 
Eminent scholars, experts and administrators contributed 
articles on special subject. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained 
authentic and useful information on several aspects of life in 
a district and was considered to be of great value to the 
administrator, the scholar and the general reader. There was 
a general desire that there should be a new and revised edition 
of this monumental work. The then Government of Bombay, 
therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised 
and republished, and entrusted the work of revision to an 
Editorial Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. 
This volume has been prepared under the guidance of that 
Editorial Board by the Gazetteers Department, Government 
of Maharashtra. In view of the Reorganisation of States in 
1956 and the coming into existence of the State of Maharashtra 
in 1960, areas for which no District Gazetteers had [)reviously 
been compiled are taken up and new Distrtict Gazetteers are 
being compiled in accordance with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over many decades 
after their publication, most of the statistical information 
contained in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of 
date and had to be dropped altogether. In this edition an 
attempt has been made to give an idea of the latest develop¬ 
ments whether in regard to the administrative structure or 
the economic set-up or in regard to social, religious and cultural 
trends. There are portions in the old Gazetteers bearing on 
archaeology and history which have the impress of profound 
scholarship and learning and their worth has not diminished 
by the mere passage of time. Even in their cases, however, 
some restatement is occasionally necessary in view of later 
investigations and new archaeological discoveries by scholars, 
and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition, 
the results of such subsequent research. The revision of old 
volumes has, in fact, meant an entire rewriting of most of the 
chapters and sections. In doing so, statistical and other 
information is collected from the relevant Departments of 
Government, and articles on certain specialised subjects are 
obtained from competent scholars. Every effort has been 
made to bring the information as up-do-date as possible. 
However, in a work like the Gazetteer where information on 
a large variety of subjects is included, some time-lag between 
the collection of information and the publication is inevitable. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life 
change, and sd do national requirements and social values. 
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Such significant changes have taken place in India as in other 
countries during the last half a century, and more so after 
the advent of Independence in 1947. The general scheme and 
contents of this revised series of the Gazetteers have been 
adapted to the needs of altered conditions. There is inevit¬ 
ably some shift in emphasis in the presentation and interpre¬ 
tation of certain phenomena. For example, the weighted 
importance given to caste and community in the old Gazetteer 
cannot obviously accord with the ideological concepts of a 
secular democracy, though much of that data may have 
considerable interest from the functional, sociological or 
cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change in 
perspective in presenting that account so that it could be 
viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and the 
synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and 
practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or 
which are too insignificant to need any elaboration. In the 
revised Gazetteer, therefore, only a general outline of the 

P ractices and customs of the mam sections of the population 
as been given. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this 
edition is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the 
end which contains, in a tabulated form, useful information 
about every village and town in the district. The district 
map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 
The revised Gazetteers are published in two series: 

1. Tha General Series: This comprises volumes on subjects 
which can best be treated for the State as a whole and not 
for the smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they 
will deal with Physical Features, Fauna, People and Their 
Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany and Public 
Administration. 

2. The District Series: This contains one volume for every 
district of the Maharashtra State. The information given in 
all the volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all the districts. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only 
in three chapters, namely. Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3— 
People and Chapter 19—^Places and also in the Directory of 
Villages and Towns. In other chapters the current spellings 
have been retained. A key to the diacritical marks used is 
given at page 709. 

Bombay : P. Setu Madhava Rao, 

August tg68. Executive Editor and Secretary. 




AMRAVATI 


CHAPTER 1-GENERAL* 

Amravati District lies be i ween 20° 32' and 21° 46' north 
LATITUDE AND 76° 37' AND 78° 27' KASI* LONGITUDE. It OCCUpicS 
an area of 12,149.7 square kilometres and has a population of 
1,232,780, with 13 towns and 1,968 villages including 359 which 
arc uninhabited according to the census of 1961. This district 
in the Nagpur Division is situated right in the centre of the 

northern border of the Maharashtra State. It is bounded on 

the north by Madhya Pradesh, for the greater part by Bctul 
district. Nimar and Chhindwada on the north-west and north¬ 
east having a lesser extent of common boundaries with the 
district. It is hounded on the east by the Nagpur and Wardha 
districts and on the south and south-west by the districts of 
Yeotmal, Akola and Buldhana. The name of the district is 

taken from that of the headquarters' town and is said to have 

been derived from the temple of Ambadevi situated there. The 
name Amravati meaning the abode of Immortals may also be 
traced from its association with Lord Krishna. The details of 
total area, cultivated area, the density of population and towns 
and villages are given in table No. I, 

•The section on geography (pp. 1—11) is contributed by Prof. K. Ramamurthy, 
Department of Geography, University of Poona. 
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Population op Amkavati District in 1961. 
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The district boundary runs along the Tapi on the north-west 
from point 1.6 kilometres north-west of Bhokarbardi village as 
far as the village of Kund and to some distance beyond it, and 
then deviates to the south of the river and after a general 
easterly course among the Satpuda up to the Khursi river, a 
tributary of the Tapi, follows a course close to the valley of that 
river up to point 3 km. east of the village Katkumbh. After a 
tortuous course along the Satpudas it reaches the southernmost 
slopes and thereafter has a general north-easterly course follow¬ 
ing in the beginning the southernmost crests and then close to 
the base of the hills. The river Wardha forms the entire eastern 
boundary of the district. The boundary on the south is mostly 
one of administrative convenience except for the western part 
where it runs along the course of the Puma river. The boundary 
on the west also is mostly administrative except for an east-to- 
west stretch along the foot of the Satpudas. 

The Gawilgad hills, a part of the Satpudas, so named from 
the fortress situated on one of the southern spurs, begin near 
the confluence of the rivers Puma and Tapi in the Nimar dis¬ 
trict of Madhya Pradesh and pass through the Melghat tahsil 
of Amravati district to Betul district of Madhya Pradesh. In 
the Melghat the crests of the range attain an average elevation 
of 1,000 metres, the highest point being Vairat at a height of 
1,177.75 metres above sea level, the Chikhaldara and the Gawilgad 
plateaus being only slightly lower. The foot hills bordering the 
Tapi have a mean height of 500 metres. The hills are composed 
of the Deccan trap excej)r that in the south-easterly section 
along the scarp norrli and north-east of Achalpur a line of fault 
has been responsible for exposing the sedimentary beds from 
beneath the Deccan trap, the northern being the upthrow side 
of the fault. Sandstone outcrops are found behind Bairam 
Ghat village. The Kashi Talav has been built out of sandstone. 

The only other range is a low line of trap hills, lateritised to 
some extent, rising in the vicinity of Amravati town and 
extending eastwards for some distance beyond Chandur Railway 
with a general average height of 50 to 100 metres above the 
surrounding country, or about 500 metres above sea level. 
Spurs from these hills extend northwards for some distance, and 
the barrenness of the land around them is in sharp contrast with 
the general fertility. 

With the above exceptions the district is an undulating plain 
of black soil of a fertile type, its richest tracts being perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of the Wardha and the Puma rivers. It is 
watered by a number of streams which rise in the Satpudas in 
the north. 

The Puma, the largest of them rises near Bhainsdehi in Betul 
district of Madhya Pradesh at a height of just over 760 metres 
in the Satpudas and after flowing for some 50 kilometres in a 
general southerly and south-easterly direction through the hills 
enters the district emerging into the plains, as the district 
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boundary here lies along the base of the hills. It traverses across 
the plains of the district in a south-westerly direction dividing 
it into two halves, first through the Achalpur tahsil and then 
along the boundary between the Amravati and Daryapur 
tahsils. Then it turns due westwards forming the boundary of 
the district and continues further to join the Tapi in Nimar 
district. On the hanks of the Puma are found a string of 
villages beginning from Vishroli near the foot of the Satpudas 
and at close intervals of less than 3 kilometres lower down from 
Deurwada, situated near the confluence with the Arna. The 
chief among them are Assegaon, Thugaon and Kholapur. 

The only important left bank tributary of the Puma is the 
Pedhi. It rises in the low hills near Rithpur and receives a 
number of small affluents both from the cast and the west, the 
chief on the west being the Naghira river. The Pedhi flows in 
a general south-easterly course passing by Walgaon and Bhat- 
kuli. After crossing the district boundary it turns and flows 
westwards and north-westwards to join the Puma at the point 
where the latter makes a very short sojourn outside the 
Amravati district into Akola. 

The first of the principal right bank affluents of the Puma is « 
the Arna which emerges from the Satpuda hills in Betiil district 
and flows in a south and south-easterly direction passing by 
Sirasgaon to join the Puma just below Deurwada. 

The next affluent is a small river known as the Bodi river, 
which after passing by Talegaon joins the Puma at Rajna. 

With its affluents, the Pili or Bahramkasand on which is 
situated the village of Karasgaon, the Bichan river passing 
through Paratwada, the Sapan river passing through Achalpur, 
the Chandrabhaga river is a very important tributary flowing 
in a general south-westerly direction past Wasni, Khallar and 
Daryapur to join the Puma about a kilometre and a half below 
Dhamodi. The river ri.ses just below the Vairat plateau «ind 
after receiving a number of small streams draining the southern 
slopes of the Chikhaldara plateau and the slopes of the Gawilgad 
plateau, flows in an easterly dircctioTi in a valley which forms a 
cultivated tract of about 2 kilometres in width breaking the 
continuity of the forested areas on either side. About km. 
south-west of Dhamangaon it turns southwards. The principal 
right bank affluent of the Chandrabhaga is the Bhuleshwari 
river which itself receives the Gangadari river, another Satpuda 
stream. The Bhuleshwari passes by Shindi Buzrug and Kokarda 
and meets the Chandrabhaga near Daryapur east of Babli. 

The westernmost tributary of the Puma of some importance 
within the district is the Shahanur river with its affluent, the 
Bordi. The Shahanur river rises in the Gawilgad hills near 
Jhira ghat and after a fairly long and winding course first east¬ 
wards and then south-eastwards enters the plains near Malkapur 
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and flows southwards passing by Anjangaon and turns south- 
westwards at Umri and continues in this direction to join the 
Puma beyond the border of the district. 

Though the river Bordi flows for a major part of its course 
outside the district, it is joined by the combined waters of the 
Chansuri river and the Gairauk which have their plain courses 
within the district. 

The Wardha river rises to the east of Multai in Madhya 
Pradesh and has a long and tortuous course along the Satpuda 
hills. It forms the eastern boundary of the district and receives 
a number of short tributaries on its right flowing* within the 
district. The Sakti river rises in Shendari reserved forest area 
in the Satpudas, and passing by Jarud and flowing southwards 
joins the Wardha. The Dhawagiri river rises in the Dabka 
reserved forest area and flows past Benoda and Loni before 
joining the Wardha. 

The Pak Nala rises in the same Dabka forest area and 
receives, besides the Satpuda affluents, the drainage of the 
northern slopes of Lakhara hills, a detached mass south of the 
Satpudas. Hiwarkhed is situated on the banks of this river. 
The Pak Nala Project on this river provides irrigation facilities 
to the arca on the northern side of the Morshi-Warud road. 
The Kobi drains the southern slopes of the Lakhara hills into 
the Wardha. 

The Maru river rises south of Atner in Betul district and 
after a winding course in the Satpudas enters the district and 
flows in a general south-easterly course to join the Wardha, 
where the latter makes an abrupt right angular turn to continue 
the course of the Maru. 

The Narha river is a much smaller but important tributary 
of the Wardha. Morshi, the tahsil headquarters, is situated on 
its western bank. 

The westernmost tributary of some size flowing from the 
Satpudas is the Chargar river having its source just east of the 
Wardha-Puma watershed, and flows past Ghat Larki, Khed, 
and Udkhed with a general south-easterly direction parallel to 
the water divide and joins the Wardha at Bhambor. The river 
Chargar receives the Kasi river, a smaller stream flowing some¬ 
what parallel to it on its western side from the north, and also 
the combined waters of the Dhaula, the Lendi and the Bharan- 
takia from the Ner hills in the south-west. Ner Pingalai village 
is situated between the Lendi and the Bharantakia. 

There are several small streams flowing eastwards from the 
Wardha-Purna water divide into the Wardha river. Among 
them is the river Ner Pingalai on which are located Talegaon, 
Thakur and Tivsa. The &r river passing by Kurha and Idarba 
river passing by Temburni, Virul and Anjansinghi river join together 
and flow into the Wardha. The Kolad-Dhangar river flowing 
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roughly parallel to the Wardha on its western side passes by 
Mangrul and joins it at Borgaon in the south-east corner of the 
district. The Chandrabhaga river (this should not be confused 
with the much larger one of the same name flowing by Darya- 
pur) flows by Dattapur in an easterly direction and then turns 
southwards to join the Wardha outside the district. The last of 
the tributaries of the Wardha in the district is the Bcmla which 
has only its middle course in the extreme southern part of the 
district, hut is important as receiving a number of affluents 
flowing from the north, such as the Kholad and the Chandra¬ 
bhaga (the third one in the district with the same name) flowing 
by Chandur Railway and the Kalamali. 

The water divide between the Puma and the Wardha system 
of rivers (in fact this is the water divide between the Tapi flow¬ 
ing into the Arabian Sea and the Godavari flowing into the Bay 
of Bengal as the former two are only tributaries of the latter) 
begins in the district at the foot hills of the Satpudas and runs 
as a low divide of a little more than 360 metres m elevation in 
a general south-easterly direction with peaks on it rising to 
404 metres east of Pohenkheda and to 435 metres in Ner hills. 
From the Ner hills it turns and runs in a south-westerly direc-. 
tion somewhat parallel to the Morshi-Amravati road with peak 
heights of 387 metres and 392 metres, and in the hills east of 
Amiavati w'ith peaks over 460 metres. The water divide 
continues in the south-westerly direction with a lower height 
(350 metres at Loni) and passes outside the district. By com¬ 
paring the levels of the beds of the Puma and the Wardha it is 
seen that the maximum relative relief is not generally more 
than 100 metres, indicative of post-mature stage of dissection. 
It may be mentioned here that the initial south-easterly course 
of the divide changing into a south-westerly trend is also reflect¬ 
ed in the courses of the several tributaries of the Puma system 
within the district. 

As the highest hills of the Melghat arc in its southern part 
the water divide between the south flowing tributaries of the 
Puma and the north flowing tributaries of the Tapi lies 
towards the southern part of the Melghat hills, so that 
the greater part of Melghat is drained northwards and north¬ 
eastwards towards the Tapi river. The more important among 
them are the Khursi, the Khandu, the Sipna, the Garga, the 
Dewal and the Dhulghat. The Khursi river takes its source on 
the eastern slopes of Katkumbh plateau and after a brief 
sojourn into the Betul district re-enters the district and flows 
in a north-westerly direction flowing close to the district 
boundary for some distance and then follows it for a while till 
it leaves it to flow northwards to join the Tapi. The Khandu 
rising near Khamla in Betul district enters the district to flow 
west of the Katkumbh plateau and has a fairly long and wind¬ 
ing course in a general north-westerly direction cutting its bed 
dee{)ly through the several ranges of hills, before joining the 
Tapi just outside the district. The Khapra has its source Just 
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outside the district on the northern slopes of the Antarmal CHAPTER 1. 
plateau of Betul district and has a similar winding course 
through the hills to join the Tapi outside the district. The 
Sipna rises very close to the source of the Khapra and has a . Tri|,ujarieg 
similar long winding but westerly course towards the Tapi. ^ 

But unlike the aforesaid rivers the Sipna has several flat stretches 
of land adjoining its middle and lower courses useful for the 
purposes of cultivation supporting such villages as Harisal, 

Chakarda and Duni. The Garga rises on the northern slopes of 
the Gawilgad ridge west of the Vairat plateau and is joined by 
the Kutumbi at Koha and has a general westerly and north¬ 
westerly course passing by Kalamkhar and Dhulghat to join the 
Tapi. This river is even more important than the Sipna, for 
the lower valley below Garga Malur is an extensive level area, 
richly cultivated, forming the Dharni plain which reaches up to 
Sipna on the north at l3iwa. The Dewal and Dhulghat rivers 
are two smaller streams which have their sources in the 
Gawilgad ridge farther to the west of the others and have their 
lower plain courses near the Tapi. 

The district of Amravati may be broadly divided into two 
geographical divisions, the Mclghat hilly area, a highly forested 
area of the Satpudas and the plains area or the Payinghat 
below it traversed by a number of streams flowing southwards 
from the Satpuda mountains mentioned alwve. 

The first division comprises practically the whole of the Melghat Division; 
Melghat tahsil covering an area of about 4,000 kml Of this 
77 per cent is under tropical deciduous forests. This division 
may be further sub-divided into the following sub-regions: — 

(1) Gawilgad ridge, (2) the southern forest zone, (3) the northern 
forest zone, (4) upper Chandrabhaga valley, (5) the plains of 
Dharni and Bairagarh, and (6) the Katkumbh plateau. 

The main ridge of the Gawilgad hills runs in an easterly and 
north-easterly diredion through the southern part of the Mel¬ 
ghat tahsil. It enters the district just west of Wan railway 
station with the heights of peaks about 750 metres increasing 
to over 820 metres south of Golai. About one kilometre north¬ 
west of Jhira on the Akot-Koha route it attains an elevation of 
1,101 metres. From here it extends as a flat-topped ridge for 
about four kilometres and after a slight lowering at the pass, 
the main ridge continues north of the Shahanur river in a 
north-easterly direction with summit levels of 1,100 metres 
widening into the Vairat and Chikhaldara plateaus. Then it 
continues north of Chikhaldara plateau in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion passing through Nanagiri to Kukru (1,134 metres) in Betul 
district beyond the border. The highest summit on the ridge is 
Vairat (1,177.75 metres) sanctified by the temple of Vairateshwar. 

The flat plateau is able to sustain cultivation and the village of 

•Asides penonid observations, the material for this section is drawn 7rom a very 
wailed account of Meltehat by Dr. S. S. Padhye, published in Bombay Geoffraphiod 
Magasine, Vole* VIIWX, IWI, pp. 37-49. ^ f 
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Vairat. Eight miles to the east is the Chikhaldara plateau 
J6 kill.- in area and with a population of 1,338 persons (1961) 
constituting the town of Melghat. This was one of the two bill 
stations in the former Central Provinces, the other being 
Panchmarhi. After the merger of the Vidarbha region with 
Maharashtra, Chikhaldara has been developed as a holiday camp 
by the State Government. Chikhaldara consists of a smaller 
upper plateau in the west, and a larger lower plateau in the 
east. The upper plateau is always green with plenty of tree 
growth but the lower plateau is relatively bare. 


Some three kilometres south of Chikhaldara plateau lies the 
Gawilgad fort on another plateau covering an extent of about 
one km.- now in ruins. The inside of the fort area has a plenty of 
grass grow'th which is cut by the Gawali folk of the adjoining 
villages for hay. The fort area is surrounded on all the sides 
except the north by precipitous slopes. On the north it is 
connected by a narrow ridge like feature with the Chikhaldara 
plateau. Besides Vairat and Chikhaldara, on the plateau of the 
Gawilgad ridge are some smaller villages such as Pastala and 
Nanagiri. A very remarkable feature of this ridge is that the 
descent from the relatively flat summit plateau is by a series of 
precipitous slopes one below the other separated by narrow 
steps of lesser gradients, most conspicuous on the slopes of the 
plateau of Vairat, Chikhaldara and Gawilgad fort area. From 
this main ridge the land slopes very steeply but irregularly 
through several minor ridges to the Amravati plains which 
begins at an altitude of 450 metres. These steep slopes are 
covered with tropical deciduous forests which have a drier 
appearance in summer than those on the north. North of the 
main ridge there is a succession of hills and valleys in a con¬ 
fused ])attern clothed more luxuriantly than the southern part. 
Here the same deciduous species present a greener appearance 
even in summer, being the result of lesser gradients and pro¬ 
bably also of the lesser degree of exposure to the sun from the 
south during a greater part of the year reducing the amount of 
loss of soil moisture by evaporation and of the greater amount 
of rainfall. For, the average annual rainfall is usually highest 
on the main ridge of the Gawilgad ivhich amounts to 140 cm. 
The rainfall gradually decreases towards the north and west, 
the average annual rainfall at Dharni being 99.44 cm. It 
abruptly decreases towards the south of the main ridge. A 
majority of the rivers drain northwards and north-westwards 
towards the Tapi. The villages are located near these rivers and 
their tributaries but often at some distance from them on 
elevated ground on flat-topped areas. Apart from avoiding 
floods and slopes covered with thin soils, such a position affords 
freedom from frosts and heavy dews which damage the crops 
in lower areas. Agricultural areas are found in flat strips of 
land bordering the rivers especially the Garga and the Sipna in 
their lower courses, the Dharni plain connecting the two being 
the most extensive of this type. A smaller agncultural area is 
found adjoining the Tapi further north. The permanent water 
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table in these two areas is approximately 30 feet below the chapter i. 
surface. Therefore there are numerous wells supporting a GcnenL 
somewhat dense population. The Katkumbh plateau is another aspects of 
agricultural area situated to the east of the northern forest tract Regional 
at a height of 820 metres, which is close to the continuing Geography. 

pan of the Gawilgad ridge in Betul district. The plateau has Mdghai Division, 
moderate undulations with abundant gently sloping land and 
hence it supports a relatively dense population. 

The second geographical division, viz., the Payinghat or the 
plain area, may be further sub-divided into the following 
sub-regions: — 

(1) the Piedmont belt of light and medium black soils with 
abundant ground water supplies, sloping away from the 
Satpudas; 

(2) the region of deep and fertile soils of the south-west, 
where the sub-soil water is very often saline; 

(3) the regions of light red and medium black soils of 
Chandur and eastern Amravati; and 

(4) stretches of fertile black soils adjoining the Wardha in 
southern Morshi and south-eastern Chandur tahsils. 

The zone sloping away from the Satpudas and traversed by 
innumerable 9 ul>-parallel streams flowing southwards from the 
hills, comprises the Morshi tahsil excluSng the strip in the 
south-east adjoining the Wardha, the Achalpur tahsil excluding 
the southern third of it, and the northern part of Daryapur 
tahsil. Near the foot of the hills, the soils are coarse and 
reddish in colour, being derived from the debris washed from 
above, and are given over to jowar cultivation. Beyond this 
belt of coarse Piedmont debris slopes, the rain water which had 
percolated through them appears closer to the surface and there 
is an abundance of ground water supplies tapped by innumer¬ 
able wells. Here the soils are medium in character and arc 
well drained and therefore respond readily to irrigation. This 
has resulted in a remarkable development of a chain of large- 
sized villages and towns parallel to the l)ase of the hills at a 
distance of about 5 to 10 kilometres, located on stream banks, 
e.g., Anjangaon-Surji, Pathrot, Achalpur, Karasgaon, Brahman- 
wada Thadi, Morshi, Jarud and Warud. Oranges, plantains, 
chillis and grapes are the favourite crops of this belt. In the 
Morshi tahsil m the eastern section of this sub-region orange 
cultivation is highly developed and the consequent economic 
prosperity based on this intensive type of garden cultivation is 
reflected in the large size of the villages and towns in this 
tahsil. Grapes, plantains and betel vines are the subsidiary 
garden crops. Near the western border of the Morshi tahsil west 
of Kolwihir this belt is interrupted by the Wardha-Puma water 
divide where canals are to be seen. To the west of the divide 
orange groves begin again in Sirasgaon Band, which is close to 
the town of Chandur Bazar. As the conditions are somewhat 
similar, orange cultivation has been newly introduced in the 
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western section also. Young orange groves can be seen round 
Achalpur town. Further west from Wadgaon to Pathrot chillis 
are widespread. In this western section double crops are usually 
raised based on well irrigation. Besides chillis, there is mixed 
cropping of jowar with Sack-gram or green-gram, or sometimes 
chillis arc mixed with cambodia cotton, 6 lines of chillis with 
one line of cotton being a common type of mixture. Dhurras— 
bounding strips of land between adjacent fields—are very much 
narrowed as the land is highly valuable. In this sub-region the 
date (sliindi) trees abound as natural vegetation especially on 
nala banks in response to good sub-soil water-supply. In fact 
the southern limit of this sub-region of plentiful sub-soil water 
can be readily located on the ground from the distribution of 
the date tree. Mango trees arc also quite common here. 

As we proceed farther away from the Satpudas, the depth of 
the black soil increases but wells become scarce partly due to 
the lowering of the water table and partly to prevalence of 
salinity in the sub-soil water. Consequently the ubiquitous date 
tree of the north practically disappears in this suh-region; the 
mango trees also become fewer, confined to areas where the 
sub-soil water is not salty. The southern half of the Daryapur 
tahsil, western Amravati and southern third of Achalpur tahsil 
are included in this sub-region. Though the sub-soil water is 
saline, the surface soils are exceedingly fertile and there are 
abundant crops of cotton, jowar and wheat throughout this 
area. Here jowar is grown even on the steeply inclining 
riverine slopes except where the top soils have been badly 

denuded by the gullying action of rain waters. On account of 
the high retentivity of moisture in these deep black soils, cotton 
plant remains green longer than usual and yields a superior 
fibre. This sub-region ‘ as a whole is not suitable for irrigation 
from wells as the fields on which well water is spread become 

saline and lose in fertility. This fact does not preclude the 

feasibility of canal irrigation from rivers having their sources 
outside this zone, which as a matter of fact, is being developed. 

There are indeed some places such as Shingnapur and Nanded 
Buzrug where the sub-soil water is found to be free from 

salinity. It has been found out that by joining such spots free 
from salinity, others on these lines are also irec of salinity 
which leads one to the conclusion that such salt-free strips are 
the result of the draining-off action by the waters of the former 
courses of rivers, which are not identifiable as such at present 
on the ground. This interesting hypothesis*, when it is fully 
established by detailed field surveys, will lead to a detailed 
mapping of such old drainage courses, which will enable the 
authorities to give guidance to the agriculturists in their 
attempt to locate spots of sweet ground water for digging wells 
for irrigation. 


* From information supplied by Shri S. A. Joshi, A|fricultural Dmkmment 
Officer, Amravati Zilla Parishad. 
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The villages in this sub-region though not so large as in the 
first sub-region are more numerous and more closely spaced, but 
again mostly confined to the banks of streams, sited on the 
outer side of their bends. It may be noted that these bends 
similating the meanders of mature streams are not the result 
of their own making, but the consequence of the previously 
existing flatness of the terrain. 

This sub-region comprises the eastern part of Amravati tahsil 
and a large part of Chandur tahsil. There are residual hills of 
varying heights forming the water divides between the Puma 
and Wardha rivers and their tributary streams. The soils range 
from light red of the interfluves to the medium black of the 
valleys. The larger villages are located along the line corres¬ 
ponding to the east edge of the detached interfluves in the 
centres of the valley depressions opening between them to the 
east, where there is maximum possibility of ground water 
supplies, e.g., Rajurvara, Tivsa, Mojhri, Kurha, Warha and 
Virul. Further to the east towards the Wardha river villages 
are fewer and smaller in size. Though garden cultivation is 
carried on in favoured spots, the light soils of this region arc 
suitable only to such crops as hajri and groundnut. 

There are stretches of fertile black soils in south-eastern 
Morshi and southern Chandur tahsils. The south-eastern part of 
Morshi tahsil consists of deep fertile black soils on the banks of 
the Wardha river. Here small villages are located on the banks 
of tributary streams, fairly closely spaced, at intervals of 
3 kilometres or less. The immediate banks of the Wardha river 
badly cut up by gullying aciion arc usually avoided. 

The other region of fertile black soils is found approximately 
to the south of the railway line running eastwards from 
Chandur, for this line itself follows the southern edge of the 
eastward trending groups of hills from Chandur. In this south¬ 
eastern region of the district there is intensive cultivation of 
cotton. The date trees on the nala banks and patches of inten¬ 
sive garden cultivation reflect the good conditions of sub-soil 
water. Very often the nala banks arc forested chiefly by the 
date trees and in spite of their good soils had been neglected in 
favour of the easy open lands availaltle for cultivation else¬ 
where. The land is generally low-lying under 300 metres 
above sea level. Many of the principal villages have ruined 
mud forts (gadhis) which were constructed in the past to afford 
protection against the ravages of Pendharis. 

The most common type of natural vegetation in the deep 
black soil region of the Amravati plains is the babul, which is 
able to survive on all the uncultivated patches of land, on the 
roadside as well as on dhurras. It has been the customary 
pr^tice in this part of Vidarbha to keep compulsory vacant 
strips of land 8 feet or 2.4 metres in width between adjacent 
fields, called dhurras, which can be used as common grazing 
ground and also for fuel-yielding trees. 
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The sequence of geological formations exposed in the district 
is tabulated below:— 


Formation 


Age 


Cotton soil, Kankar, etc. .. Recent and sub-recent. 

Puma alluvium . . 

yPliestocene. 

Laterite . .. J 

Deccan traps with inter-trappean sediments Lower Eocene to upper cretaceous* 
Lameta beds .Turonian. 


Gondwana (Kamthi) .Permian. 

Metamorphics .Archaeans. 


Apart from the extensive spread of Puma alluvium, much of 
the district is occupied by Deccan lava flows, though Lameta, 
Gondwana and other metamorphic rocks occur as minor 
inliers in the northern part of the district. 

The oldest formations comprising unclassified metamorphics 
arc exposed on the southern margin of Gondwana Sandstones, 
forming the southern scarp of Gawilgad hills north north-east 
of Achalpur, apparently brought up due to faulting. 

Gondwana rocks crop out as small isolated inliers within the 
Deccan traps along the northern border of the district. A 
fault trending east, north-east, west, south-west with a down¬ 
throw to the south is noticed to the north and north-east of 
Achalpur. Along the upthrow side of this fault and along the 
base of the hills, sedimentary beds crop out from beneath the 
traps. 

The Gondwana rocks are mainly fine to medium grained 
feldspathic sandstones, some of which lithologically simulate 
the typical coal-bearing Barakar sandstones. These beds of 
white clay varying in thickness from 1-5 to 3 metres extending 
for about 450 metres are noticed interbedded with sandstones 
near Balkher. Several small pockets of clay are also present in 
them west of Pandhri between Khakarsima Pir and Bairam 
Ghat. In the upper horizons the sec^ience psscs into conglo¬ 
merates contaimng red jasper pebbles. Tlus sequence is 
apparently conformably overlain by Lameta beds. 

The sediments resting apparently conformably on the 
Gondwanas and underlaying the Deccan traps may be regarded 
as equivalent to the Lametas. They comprise thick purple clays 
followed by purple grey Umestonesi containing fossil fragments 
of Mollusca. The outcrops are noticed associated with 
Gondwanas only. 

Much of the area is occupied by Deccan lava flow of basaltic 
composition. They generally form flat-topped hills and display 
step-like terraces; terrated topography being due to variation in 


*The section on Geology has been contributed by Shri A. M. Kulkaroi, Assistant 
Geologist of the Geological Survey of India. 
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hardness of different units of the flows. These deccan traps are 
emplaced through long narrow fissures or cracks in the earth’s 
crust and are of the nature of fissure eruptions. They are 
horizontally disposed with a very gentle tilt to the west, north¬ 
west up to about 2 degrees. 

Two varieties are generally noticed, the hard compact grey to 
dark grey and the vesicular. The latter forming the top of the 
flow with numerous zeolitic and calcitic infillings. The flows 
may be separated by thin volcanic ash or scoriae or a clayey 
bed popularly known as red bole bed as seen on Gawilgad hills. 
The limelag between two successive flows is also demarcated 
at places by laccustrine sediments known as Intertrappean beds 
as seen along the Puma river bed. On the Gawilgad range of 
hills the Deccan traps arc composed of hard basalts showing 
excellent system of columnar joints. 

Laterites generally cap the Deccan trap plateaux and are 
noticed south of Rithpur, about 6 km. north of Amravati, 
around Chikhaldara and at a few other places. It is a weathering 
product of Deccan basalts under the tropical conditions and is 
a porous, pitted, clay-like rock exhibiting various shades of red 
and brown colours. It is often pisolitic, the pisolites having a 
concentric structure and being cemented together by ferruginous 
matrix. 

Alluvium with Kankar and associated with sub-rccent 
calcarious conglomerate under-lying the black cotton soil cover 
extensive areas in the district, the conglomerate being more 
persistent along the river courses. Dazzling white, finely 
laminated sandy deposits extending to a thickness of about one 
metre is noted in the alluvial banks of the Puma river near 
Paruth. Much of this Puma alluvium produces afflorcscence of 
salts, of soda chiefly and the wells sunk in the vicinity yield 
brackish water. 

This extensive accumulation of the alluvium in the Puma 
valley is horaotaxial with Narmada and Tapi valley alluvium and 
are considered to have formed in the Pliestocene period. 

Decomposition of Deccan traps has given rise to cither deep 
brown to rich red or black cotton soil (regur) and is widespread 
in the district. The regur is rich in plant nutrients such as lime, 
magnesia and low in nitrogen and phosphorus. It is generally 
porous and swells considerably on addition of water and dries 
up with distinct cracks on loosing the moisture. 

Being hard, compact, durable and wear-resisting, the fine 
grained basaltic rocks are extensively used as building stones. 
At places the Gondwana sandstones, clays and lateritc are also 
used as building material. Zeolites occurring in the traps may 
find use in water-softening process. A few translucent varieties 
of amorphous and crystalline silica, viz., chalcedony, agate, etc., 
may serve as raw material for lapidary industry. Sandstones 
suitable for fine carving may be obtained from Kamthi division 
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of lower Gondwanas near Achalpur. White clays associated with 
sandstones are locally used for white-washing village huts. 


Deccan traps and the overlying alluvium cover extensive areas 
in the district and the ground water conditions depend on the 
porosity and permeability in the traps. It is generally found that 
the flowlincs, the porous decomposed upper portions of the flows 
and the system of joints in them are responsible for the percola¬ 
tion of the sul>surface water in the region. The Intertrappean 
beds which are highly porous are the places very thick along the 
river bed and allow water to pass freely. This has given rise to 
springs and seepages which may be seen at intervals in the bed 
of the Puma river. 

The perennial source of water in the district is the Puma and 
Maru rivers with large catchment areas in precipitous country 
with high rainfall and impervious bed rock. 

The climate of this district is characterised by a hot summer 
and general dryness throughout the year except during the 
south-west mons(K)n season. The year may be divided into four 
periods. The winter from December to February, the summer 
from March to May, the south-west monvsoon season from June 
to September and the post-monsoon period from the October to 
November. 

Records of rainfall in the district are available for 13 stations 
for period ranging from 68 to 95 years. The details of the 
rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole arc given 
in tables 2 and 3. The average annual rainfall in the district 
is 877.4 mm. (34.54") in the plains. The rainfall at Chikhaldara 
which is a hill-station is about twice as much as in the plains. 
The rainfall generally increases from the south-west towards the 
north-east of the district. Daryapur near the south-west border 
of the district getting 767-8 mm. (30.23") and Barur near the 
north-eastern border getting 1,007-2 mm. (39.66"). The rainfall 
during June to September constitutes 85 per cent of the annual 
rainfall, July l)eing the rainiest month. The variation in the 
rainfall from year to year in the district is large. During the 
fifty-year period from 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall 
which amounted to 165 per cent of tjje normal was recorded in 
1944, while the lowest which was only 44 per cent of the normal 
occurred in 1920. In the same 50-year period, the rainfall was 
less than 80 per cent of the normal in 11 years. Rainfall less 
than 80 per cent of the normal in the two consecutive years has 
occurred on four occasions. In the case of individual stations 
even three successive years of such low rainfall have occurred 
once each at Kholapur and Achalpur. 

It will be seen from tabic 3 that the annual rainfall in the 
district was between 600 and 1,100 mm. (23.62" and 43.31") in 
40 years out of fifty. 

On an average the number of rainy days (days with rain of 
2-5 mm.—10 cents—or more) in the plains of the district is 49 
in a year. At Chikhaldara there are 77 rainy days in a year. 
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TABLE 


Normals and Extremes of 



Number of 




Station 

yean of 
data 

January 

February 

March 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 



fa 

12-9 

160 

94 

Amravati. 

50 ^ 

it 

M 

II 

0-8 



[a 

11-9 

15-7 

79 

Badnera. 

50 ^ 

U 

10 

10 

0-9 



f a 

117 

183 

8 1 

Morshi . 

50 ^ 

lb 

10 

10 

09 



fa 

132 

160 

86 

Chandur Railway .. 

50 ^ 


0 9 

II 

09 



fa 

99 

16-8 

81 

Kholapur. 

50 ^ 

L» 

10 

10 

0-8 



fa 

122 

21-8 

125 

Barur . 

50 ^ 


11 

1-5 

13 



fa 

140 

16-8 

107 

Talegaon. 

50 ^ 

t 

11 

13 

II 



150 

175 

86 

Achalpur Cantonment 

50 ^ 






Vb 

1-2 

10 

08 



12-7 

147 

7 4 

Daryapur. 

’*1 

b 

10 

09 

0 7 



13-2 

129 

8-4 

Anjangaon. 

50 ^ 



08 


I 1 

09 



’a 

76 

74 

58 

Dharni . 

501 

b 

06 

06 

06 



fa 

17 5 

175 

81 

Chandur Bazar 

H 

b 

12 

12 

09 



"a 

127 

15-9 

8-6 

Amravati (District) 

50 | 

b 

1-0 

M 

0-9 






HILL 



'a 

165 

14-7 

10-7 

Chikhaldara 

504 






lb 

M 

1-1 

1-0 


(a) Normal rainfall in millimetres. 

^Baaed on all available 
fYears given 
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No. 2 

Rainfall in Amravati District 


April 

(6) 

May 

(7) 

June 

(8) 

July 

(9) 

August 

(10) 

8-4 

132 

155-2 

248 2 

173-2 

0-7 

1*2 

83 

13-2 

99 

5-8 

12 2 

158 7 

2520 

159 3 

0-7 

1-2 

B-4 

131 

98 

66 

9-4 

143 8 

244 6 

1849 

0-5 

M 

79 

13-2 

100 

6-3 

12-2 

1544 

241 1 

1636 

0-6 

14 

8-2 

127 

94 

56 

125 

149 3 

239-8 

•153 2 

05 

1-3 

8-4 

125 

90 

9 1 

15-5 

176 5 

300 2 

2144 

09 

12 

89 

150 

11-8 

99 

147 

161-8 

270 5 

1864 

10 

15 

8-3 

138 

10 1 

71 

140 

1430 

2398 

169 2 

06 

14 

8 1 

13-1 

9 9 

6 1 

109 

128 3 

237 5 

136 9 

0 5 

0 9 

7 1 

119 

8-4 

3-6 

119 ! 

128-0 

222-3 

1380 

04 

13 

75 

12-0 

88 

3-6 

102 

159 0 

364 2 

310-1 

0-3 

10 

76 

166 

15 1 

53 

94 

143 3 

2398 

175-3 

06 

1*2 

8-2 

127 

10-4 

6*5 

12*2 

150 1 

258 3 

182-0 

0-6 

1-2 

8-1 

133 

10-2 

STATION 





8-6 

20-1 

214-1 

537-0 

445-0 

10 

2-0 

103 

210 

19-7 


{b) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2-3 mm. or more), 
data up to 1959. 
in brackets. 
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TABLE 


Station 

( 1 ) 

Number of 
years of 
data 

( 2 ) 

September 

(II) 

October 

(12) 

November 

( 13 ) 

December 

( 14 ) 

Amravati 

fa 

50 -} 

1651 

44*2 

21*3 

9*1 


b 

8-8 

2*5 

1*2 

0*8 

Badnera 

5 o |"' 

152*7 

41*1 

22*9 

7*6 



8*4 

2*6 

1*2 

0*7 

Morshi 

5 o |" 

1468 

49-3 

18-8 

6*9 



84 

2-5 

M 

0-8 

Chandur Railway 

sol " 

167*6 

39*9 

18*3 

9*7 



8*5 

2*4 

1*1 

0*7 

Kholapur 

50 {“ 

148*6 

39*9 

22*3 

9*7 



8*1 

2*3 

1*3 

0*7 

Barur 

fa 

50 ^ 

168*4 

46*7 

20*8 

9*1 


li- 

9*1 

2*6 

1*0 

0*8 

Tolcgaon 

5 o |“ 

171*2 

44*5 

18*5 

8*4 



9*0 

2*8 

1*2 

0*7 

Achalpur Canton' 

f" 

134*9 

45*5 

28*5 

8*6 

ment. 

u 

8*2 

2*4 

, 1*2 

0*8 

Daryapur 

soj " 

1420 

39*1 

23*1 

9*1 


u 

7*4 

2*4 

1*3 

0*8 

Anjangaon 

soj " 

146*1 

46*5 

28*5 

8*1 



7*7 

2*5 

1*4 

0*9 

Dhami 

f« 

50-j 

198*1 

37*1 

24*1 

7*1 


h 

9*7 

2*1 

1*2 

0*6 

Chandur Bazar .. 

5 o |“ 

142*2 

42*9 

24*1 

6*9 


Li 

8*4 

2*2 

1*1 

0*8 

Amravati (Dis¬ 

50 /“ 

157*0 

43*1 

22*6 

' 8*4 

trict ) 

li 

8*5 

2*4 

1-2 

0*8 

HILL 

Chikhaldara 

sol " 

305*8 

76*7 

46*0 

12*7 

- 

Li 

13*4 

3*2 

1*8 

1*2 


A-28a-2.B. 


(n) Normal rainfall in millimetres. 

*Ba8ed on all available 
tYears given 
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CHAPTER 1 


Highest 

Lowest 


General. 

Annual 

annual rain¬ 
fall as per¬ 

annual rain¬ 
fall as per¬ 

Heaviest rainfall in 24 hours* Climate. 

Uninfall 


centage 
of normal 
and yearf 

centage 
of normal 
and year f 

Amount 

(millimetres) 

Date 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

876-2 

49-6 

175 

(1944) 

45 

(1920) 

234-9 

1933 September 15 

847-8 

49-0 

168 

(1944) 

36 

(1920) 

293-9 

1921 July 23 

849-2 

48-5 

200 

(1944) 

35 

(1920) 

232-4 

1876 September 4 

850-9 

47-9 

169 ' 

(1931) 

36 

(1920) 

271-8 

1927 June 18 

815-7 

46-9 

204 

(1931) 

35 

(1920) 

186-7 

1933 September 15 

1,007-2 

55-2 

170 

(1944) 

48 

(1920) 

236-0 

i 

1955 July 11 

927-4 

51-9 

150 

(1936) 

42 

(1920) 

224-3 

1933 September 15 

831-7 

48-7 

192 

(1944) 

45 

(1918) 

209-0 

1933 September 15 

767-8 

43-3 

155 

(1949) 

45 

(1950) 

208-8 

1905 July 2 

787-5 

45-3 

175 

(1933) 

52 

(1920) 

233-7 

1944 August 21 

1,134-3 

56-0 

159 

(1944) 

47 

(1918) 

228-6 

1930 July 2 

832-3 

48-9 

203 

(1944) 

36 

(1920) 

160-0 

1941 July 11 

877-4 

49-3 

STATION 

165 

(1944) 

44 

(1920) 



1,707-9 

76-8 

150 

(1948) 

42 

(1918) 

431-0 

1886 August 19 


(fr) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 2-5 mm. or more), 
data up to 1959. 
in brackets. 
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TABLE No. 3 


Frequency of Annual Rainfall in the District 
(Data 1901 to 1950) 


Range in millimetres 

(1) 

No. of years 

(2) 

Range in millimetres 

(1) 

No. of years 

(2) 

301-400 

1 

901-1,000 

3 

401-500 

0 

1,001-1,100 

10 

501-600 

3 

1,101-1,200 

2 

601—700 

9 

1,201-1,300 

2 

701-800 

4 

1,301-1,400 

1 

801-900 

14 

1,401-1,500 

1 


The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded in the plains of the 
district was 293.9 mm. (11-57") at Badnera on July 23, 1921. 
The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours at the Chikhaldara hill station was 
431.0 mm. (16.97") on August 19, 1886. 

There is a meteorological observatory at Amiavati and the 
data of this station may be taken as fairly representative of the 
climate of the district in general, except over the hilly rerion 
around Chikhaldara. There was also an observatory at Chiknal- 
dara in the past and the available records of this observatory 
have also been utilised in preparing the description of the cli¬ 
mate which follows. 

After October, temperature decreases progressively till 
December which is the coldest month. The mean daily 
maximum temperature at Amravati is 28.4°C (83.2 F) and the 
mean daily minimum temperature is 14.7®C (58.4°F). At 

Chikhaldara the mean daily maximum temperature is about 22°C 
(72°F) and the mean daily minimum temperature is about 13®C 
(55T). In the wake of western disturbances which move across 
North India in the winter months, cold waves affect the district 
at times and the night temperatures may go down to 5° or 6®C. 
Temperatures rise rapidly after February till May which is the 
hottest month of the year. In May the mean daily maximum 
temperature at Amravati is 42. PC (107.S^F) and the mean daily 
minimum temperature is 27.2°C (80.9°F); while at Chikhaldara 
the mean daily maximum temperature is about 35®C (94®F) and 
the mean daily minimum temperature is about 23°C (73®F). 
The heat in the summer season is severe during the day, the 
nights being comparatively cooler. The afternoon heat is 
sometimes relieved by thundershowers. With the arrival of the 
south-west monsoon by about mid-June there is an appreciable 
drop in day temperature and the weather becomes pleasant. 
After the end of September when the south-west monsoon 
withdraws, the day temperatures increase slightly and there is a 
secondary maximum of temperature in October. The night 
temperature, however, decreases progressively after September. 
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The highest maximum temperature recorded at Amravati is 
46.rC I(1T6.1°F) on 25th May, 1954 and 2nd June, 1923. The 
lowest minimum temperature recorded is 5.0°C (41.0°F) on 9th 
February 1887. ^ 

Except during the monsoon season when the humidity is 
high, the air is generally dry. The summer months are the 
driest, with relative humidity between 25 and 35 per cent. 

During the months, when the south-west monsoon prevails 
skies are heavily clouded to overcast. In the rest of the year 
clear or lightly clouded skies prevail. 

Winds are generally light to moderate with some- increase in 
speed in the latter part of the summer season and in the south¬ 
west monsoon season. In the post-jnonsoon and cold seasons, 
winds arc mostly, easterly or north-easterly. By March south¬ 
westerly and westerly winds start blowing and in the rest of the 
summer winds are mostly from directions between south-west 
and north-west. These winds continue in the south-west 
monsoon season also. 

In association with monsoon depressions which originate in 
the Bay of Bengal and move westwards, the district experiences 
strong winds and widespread heavy rain. Storms and 
depressions of the post-monsoon months of October and 
November also affect the weather in the district sometimes. 
Thunderstorms occur in all seasons, their frctjuency being least 
in the period from November to January. 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 give the data of temperature and humidity, 
mean wind speed and frec|uency of special weather phenomena, 
respectively, for Amravati district. 
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Mean Wind Speed in Kilometres per hour in AmravaTi District 
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The district exhibits two distinct geographical regions, viz., 
the plain regions in the east and south-east and the hilly regions 
of the Satpuda ranges in north and north-west. The plain 
region is extensively cultivated and forests appear only in dotted, 
scattered patches. The hilly region is an extensive block of 
compact forests called Melghat and contains an abundance of 
rich teak trees. The percentage of the forest area to total area 
in the district is 30.43, and is unevenly distributed. 

These include the forests of Melghat capable of producing 
big-size teak and timber of other type. 

These include the forestsi in the outskirts of Melghat and 
those in the plain regions, which are capable of producing small- 
size timber poles of teak, etc. These forests also supply fire¬ 
wood, thorns and grass and serve as good pastures for grazing the 
cattle. 

These are artificially created forests of Babul {Acacia arabica) 
in the cultivated plain tracts and lie dotted over the area. 

These include open forests with sparse tree growth and lie 
mostly in the plain regions of the district, where an intense 
demand exists for grass and grazing. 

The forests are managed under regular working plans, the 
object being the supply of large-size timber for commercial use. 
The minor forests like Babul Bans and the Ramnas and pasture 
lands are being maintained to supply the local demand for small- 
size timber, fuel, grass and grazing. 

The tahsilwise distribution of the forests is as follows : — 


The area of the reserved forests is 45.5 square miles or 5.5 per 
cent of the total district area under forests and constitutes 6 
square miles of Babul Bans and 39.5 square miles of Ramnas and 
pasture lands. 

The area of the reserved forests in this tahsil is 53.5 square 
miles or 8 per cent of the total, of which 19 square 

miles is under major forests and 34.5 square miles under Ramnas 
and pastures. The forests are of dry and deciduous type con¬ 
taining salai and other scrubs. Suitable areas have, however, 

been planted with teak, anjan, chandan and bamboos. The 

percentage of the forest area in the tahsil is 8. 

The area of the reserved forests in Daryapur tahsil is 4 
square miles constituting 0.7 square mile of Babul Bans and 
3.7 square miles of pasture forests. The percentage of forests 
in this tahsil is 0.8 of the total. 

Morshi tahsil contains 80 square miles of reserved forests, out 
of which 33 square miles are under teak forests and 8 square 
miles are occupied by Babul Bans while the remaining 39 square 
miles are Ramnas and pastures. The percentage of forests in 
the tahsil is 12.8 of the total. 
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The area of the reserved forests is 31 square miles or 6 per 
cent of the total district area of which 5 square miles is under 
Babul Bans. The remaining 26 square miles are pastures and 
Ramnas. 

The area of the reserved forests in Melghat tahsil is 1,182 
square miles. The entire area is under systematic working and 
forms the potential forest area of the district. The percentage 
of forests in this tahsil is 81.7. 

The major forest produce is timber. The minor forest produce 
constitutes various items, such as bamboo, fuel, rosha grass, 
fodder grass, minerals, horns and hides, tendu leaves and gum. 

The most useful trees and plants found in these forests, in 
order of their importance, are given below:— 

Teak (Tectona grandis).—It is the principal species of these 
forests and yields the well-known teak timber used in buildings, 
industries, furniture making, etc. 

Tiwas {Ougenia dalher^oides).--Xit\d% valuable hard-wood of 
great strength and toughness. It is used in the manufacture of 
carts, ploughs and shafts. 

Shisham (Dalbergia latifolia), —The rosewood, much used in 
cabinet and furniture making, 

Bija {Pterocarpus marsupiutn),—Yk\ds timber of reddish 
colour which is used for buildings, furniture making and in the 
preparation of agricultural implements. Gum of reddish colour 
oozes from this tree. 

Haldu (Adina cordi/o/ifl).—Yields timber of yellowish colour 
and is used in house-building and in the manufacture of bobbins 
and boxes. 

Saj (Terminalia tomentoia).—Yields hard timber which is 
mostly used in building houses and decks of trucks. Its bark 
yields tannin. 

Dhawda {Anogeissus htifolia). —^Yields white hard wood used 
for cart axles, ploughs and tool handles. It yields good gum 
and an excellent quality of charcoal. 

Dhaman {Grewia tiliaefolia). —Its timber is useful for 

agricultural implements, tool handles and shafts. 

Semal {Bombax malabaricum ; SUk cotton ^ree).—Its soft wood 
is used in making match-boxes and sticks and toys. The cotton 
is used for stuffing pillows and mattresses. 

Siwan (Gmelina afhofea),-^lt is a soft wood and yields light 
timber, used in house-building and furniture, drums and toys. 

Kusum {Schkichera Yields hard wood used for the 

hubs of carts and for making ploughs. 
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Kalam (Stephegyne pamfoHa).--i^ timber is used for turnery 
and for house-building. 

Kahu (Terminalia arjuna).—lts timber is used for building and 
the bark yields tannin. 


Landia {Lagerstroemia parviflora ).—^Poles are used for 

temporary buildings. It is, however, mostly used as fuel. 


Hana (Terminalia chebuk).—lts fruits yield tannin. The 
wood is used for house-building and for the making of charcoal 
of a superior quality. 

Bhormal (Hymenodictyon excelsum).—-Yk\ds soft quality of 
wood, now in demand for pencil manufacture. 


Salai (Boswellia serrata).—These are the trees of dry area. 

Moyen (Odina nodier).—The wood is soft and not durable. 

Kckda (Garuga pinnata ).—It is however used for making 
packing cases. 

Maharukh (Ailanthtis excelsa ).—Yields soft wood, and is used 
for slate frames, packing cases and also in the manufacture of 
match-boxes. 


Moha (Madhuca latifoUa).—The flowers of the tree serve as 
human and cattle feed. The fruit yields oil. 

Tendu (Diospyros melanoxylon).—The leaves arc in demand 
in the Bidi industry. The fruits are eaten. Timber is used as 
poles and for shafts. 

Achar (Buchanania lanzan ).—Its seed (Charoli) is used in 
spices, and has a great value. Timber is used for the construction 
of temporary huts only. 

Aonla (Emblica officinalis).—The fruit Aonla has medicinal 
value. The wood is used as fuel. 


Beheda (Terminalia belerica ).—The Beheda fruit is used for 
medicinal purpose. The wood is used for temporary house 
construction and in the preparation** of packing cases. 

Bhilawa (Semecarpus anacardium ).—^Thc marking nut tree. 
The oil of the nut has a medicinal value. The wood is of no use. 

Amba (Mangijeta indied).—The mango tree. Fruit is juicy 
and is in general demand. The wood yields timber useful for 
building purposes and packing cases. 

Bor (Zizyphus jujnba).—The fruits are edible. It is a thorny 
tree. The thorns are used for preparing fences around the fields. 

Palas (Butea ftondosa),—It is well-known as the flame of the 
forest”. It is an important host plant for lac. Its flowers are 
red and look attractive. 
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Babul (Acacia arabicki). —^This has mostly been planted in the 
plain tracts. It is used as fuel and in the manufacture of agri¬ 
cultural implements. It yields a good quality charcoal and 
exudes gum of commercial value. 

Khair (Acacia catechu). —The heart-wood yields kath and 
tannin. The timber is useful for making agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and yields good quality fuel. 

Anjan (Hardwickia binala).—lt yields a rough, hard wood 
used for buildings and agricultural implements. The leaves arc 
used as fodder. This species is also raised artificially in the 
plains. 

Jamun (Eugenia jambolana). —It yields timber used in build¬ 
ings. Its fruits, black berries, are eaten. Other species found 
in the forests are Apta-Bhosa (Bauhinia t^ecemosa), Rohan 
(Soymida febrifuga), Amalatas (Cassia fistula), Bel (Aegle 
^mrmclos), Kumbhi (Careya arborea), Gular (Ficus species), Dahi- 
palas (Cordias), Mokha (Schrebera swietenioides), BhiYra (Chlo- 
roxylon swieienia), Hiwar (Acacia leticophloea). The wood is 
used as fuel. 

Kulu (Sterculia urens). —Yields gum of commercial value. 

Gongal (Cochlospermum gossypium). —A soft wood tree of no 
value. 

Dudhi (Wrightia tinctoria). —It is a small tree. Wood is used 
for turnery and in the manufacture of toys. 

Arang (Kydia calycina).—A fast-growing tree whose poles are 
used for temporary sheds. 

Pangra (Exythrina Indica).-^A soft wood species of no value. 
It gives flowers of red colour. 

Bamboos (Dendrocalamus strictus).--lt is found in the Mel- 
ghat over an extensive area. 

Katang (Bambusa arundinacea).—It is found in the Sipna 
valley of Melghat and a few isolated clumps in Chikhaldara. 

The roads in the district have invariably good avenues. The 
trees planted along the avenues are Siras (Albizzia kbbek), Neem 
(Melia azadarachta), Mango (Mangifera indica), Cork tree 
(MilUngtonia hortensis), Wad (Ficus bengalensis), Karanj 
(Pongamia glabra), and Sisoo (Dalbergia sisoo). In the black soil 
of the plains Babul has been planted along the roadsides. Rain 
tree (Ptthecohbium saman) is an exotic which has been raised 
and grows readily. In the Chikhaldara plateau Ceditela toona has 
been planted along the roadsides. Most of the. avenues in the 
plains are of Neem (Melia azadirachta) well established and 
pleasing to the eye. 

The important garden trees are Lemon, Oranges and Mosambis. 
Fairly extensive gardens have been raised in the Morshi tahsil. 
Banana is also grown in extensive areas in this tahsil and the 
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Other tahsils of the plains. Other species are Mangoes {Mangi- 
fera indica), Phanas, Guavas, Ramplm, Sitaphd, Shewga (Moringft 
pterygosperma), Kavit {Feronia elephantum\ Ritha (Sapindus 
laurifolius), Seabanias are cultivated as shade-giving plants in the 
gardens. Castor plants are grown along the field bunds and also 
for shade in low-lying localities. 

The fibre plants arc Bankapas {Hebiscus lampas), Thespesias, 
Marorphal (H elk teres isora), A rang (Kydia calycina), and Pahs 
(Butea frondosa). The roots of these trees yield fibres. In case 
of Mahul (Bauhinia vahlii) tree the stem yields fibre. 

The hedge plants are —Takal (Clerodendron phlomoides) with 
its pleasant, sweet-smelling white flowers is a common hedge plant 
of the plains. Euphorbia and Jatropha carcus are commonly 
grown. Inga dukes, Dudonia and Duranta are also being intro¬ 
duced invariably in the towns. 

The common weeds are Tarota [Cassia tora), Burrs [Achyranr 
thes aspera), Bantuki [Flactranthus Linoifolius). These are 
invading the heavily grazed forest areas, particularly the pasture 
lands and the Babul bans. Lantana (Lantana camera) is a pest in 
the forests of Melghat and grows thick in the under-storey and 
is detrimental to regeneration of the species and grasses. It is 
also invading the forests in the plains in Amravati and Morshi 
tahsils. 

The wild climbers found in the forests are. Chilati [Caesalpirm 
sepiaria), (Mimosa rubicaulis), Churni (Zizyphusrugosa), and 
Lantana (Lantana camera). These are thorny climbers and do a 
great damage to the tree crop. Batida (Loranthus longiflorus) is 
a parasite found invariably on Mahuwa and Achar. Gawar 
(Hamiltonia suaveolens), Piwal hel (Milletia auriculata), Palas bel 
(Butea superba), are found in the high quality forests. The stem 
of Mahul (Bauhinia vahlii) gives fibre and the leaves are used for 
plates. The sheds of Gumchi (Abrus precatorius) are used for 
medicines. 

The grasses are used for fodder, thatching and for the 
extraction of oil. % 

Fodder grasses : The chief fodder* grasses are Sahada 
(Ischaemum), Marvel or Hariyali pilosum (Iseilema wightii or 
Cynodan dactylon), Paunia (Ischaemum Sulcatum), GondaU 
(Anthistiria ciliata). 

Thatching grasses: Kusal (Andropogon contortus), Tikari 
(Andropogon Schoenanthus). Other grasses found are Pochati 
(Apluda varia), Katrsali (Chionachne bar^bata), Baru (Sarbhum 
halepense), which are of no use. 

Exotics have been planted mostly in the civil station of 
Chikhaldara. Recently quite a few were mtroduced in the plains. 
These arc the Rain tree, Eucalyptus, Hybrid and Camcddulerms, 
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The exotics growing at Chikhaldara are Cupressus tarulosa, Cash- 
meriana, Pinus lonpfolia, 'Grevillea robusta, Eucalyptus, Pani- 
culata and Hybrid. 

Ornamental and showy plants have been planted at suitable 
places all over the district and the following are thriving well: 
Gulmohar, cossias pdlophorum, Spathodias and Kigelta, 

The physical features of the district are distinguished into two 
marked tracts. In the east and south are the intensively culti¬ 
vated plain tracts, with scattered blocks of forests. The portion 
in the north and north-west, called Melghat, comprises the hilly 
terrain of the Gawilgad ranges of the Satpudas. The plain tracts 
contain open type of forest, as a result of the biotic influences. 
The hilly region is a well-preserved compact block of forest. The 
existence of the fauna has a direct relation with the condition of 
the vegetation and the biotic influences. The plain tract is thus 
poor in fauna, while the well-preserved forest of the hilly region 
is richly stocked with different kinds of wild animals. • 


The Black Monkey {Semnopithecus entellus; M. Vanar) is met 
with in all parts of the district. In the plain tract, it is found in 
large numbers. Herds of over 50 are not an uncommon sight. 
It causes a considerable damage to the crop in the fields and the 
gardens. There are instances, when grown up males have attacked 
the villagers, when attempted to scare away from the fields or 
gardens. 


The Red Monkey (Macacus rhesus; M. Makad): It is not 
so common as the Langur and confines to the Sirasban valley 
roundabout Chikhaldara. 


They confine to the tracts of the forests in the plains. Calves 
let loose lake resort to nearby forests and become wild. They 
thrive in large numbers. Herds of 50 to 100 are found in the 
Chirodi reserved forests particularly, and other isolated blocks of 
the Chandur tahsil. They cause serious damage to the crops. 
Contracts for the capture of these animals arc given to eradicate 
the menace but the efforts have met with no success and the 
menace continues. 

The Tiger {Felis tigris; M. Vagh): It is essentially a forest 
animal, when his natural food like pigs, and deer, etc., gets 
scarce, the tiger takes to cattle-lifting. It, however, avoids 
confrontation with humans. Cases of man-eaters are rare. In a 
recent instance, three tiger cubs about one year old, turned into 
man-eaters, after their mother was shot. Tigers are found in a 
fair number in the Melghat forests. The census carried out 
during the year 1960 recorded a stock of 40 tigers, 18 tigresses 
and 13 tiger, cubs. The plain forests are devoid of this animal. 

Two varieties of panthers arc found, viz,, the pard {Felis 
pardus; M. Bibtya) and the panther {Felk panthera; M. Bibtya 
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vagb). Pard is a smaller animal, while panther is heavier and 
more powerful, with distinct and larger spot markings on the 
skin. Its skin is attractive and is much sought after by sports¬ 
men. Panthers are found both in the plains and in the Melghat 
forests. These are rather bold animals and would not show much 
fear of men. Instances are common when panthers have walked 
in the villages to prey upon dogs, goats and cattle. Cases of 
panthers freely and frequently roaming in the vicinity of the 
Chikhaldara civil station and entering the forest village of Shah- 
pur for lifting cattle have very often been reported. Though 
panthers are often known to have lifted cattle unlike tigers they 
rarely turn into man-eaters. 

Jungle Cat (Felis chans; M. Ran Manjar): It is fairly common 
in the forest areas of the plains and of Melghat. Specimen of 
all colours are met with. 

Hyaena (Hyaena striata; M. Taras): It is found in the 
forests of the plains and Melghat, generally frequenting the 
forests in the vicinity of the villages. It is an excellent 
scavenger. 

Jackal (Canis aureus; M. Kolha) and Fox (Vulpcs hengalensis; 
M. Kolha): These arc found in the forests of the plains and of 
Melghat. Jackals are reported to damage the crops. 

Wild Dogs (Red dogs; M. Ran Kutra): These are found in 
the Melghat forests in a fairly large numher. They roam about 
and arc very destructive to the game, particularly the Samhhars. 
The aboriginals regard them as useful friends for when a pack 
has pulled down a Samhhar, they .scare away the dogs and 
ap|)ropriatc the flesh. Rewards are offered to kill thc.se animals. 

The Indian Sloth Bear {Ursus vcl mehrsus ursinus; M. Asval): 
It is common in the Melghat forests. It is very much feared by 
the aboriginals for its stubborn combativeness. Cases of mauling 
when disturbed by the local people are frecjucnt. 

The Badger or Ratel (MeUivora indica; M. Bijju): It is not a 
common animal and is found particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Bairat in Melghat. ^ 

The Wild Pig (Sus Scrofa fel crislalus; M. Ran Dukkar): It 
is common in forests of Melghat and also in the plains though 
in much less number. In the Melghat forests large herds of over 
50 arc met with. They cause considerable damage to the forest 
villages and also to the bamboo plantations. In the Melghat 
forests, their number is fairly large and the consequent damage 
being considerable, it has been recommended to be declared as a 
vermin. 

The Common Indian Hare (Lepus ruficaudatus; M. Sasa): It 
is common in the forests of this district. These animals cause 
great damage to the seedlings in the nurseries, particularly the 
plants with succulent roots, bamboos, and semal, 
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Porcupines (M. Sayal) are found in the Melghat forests and are 
common in the Chikhaldara and Gugamal ranges. These are also 
good scavengers. 

Mongoose (M. Mungus) is fount! in the forests of Melghat. 
There are two main varieties, viz., Herpestes Palidus vel Griscus 
and Herpestes jerdemi. The latter is mostly found roundabout 
Chikhaldara. 

The Otter (Lutra nain; M. Pankutra) is found in the pools of 
the Sipna river in Melghat, and is getting extinct gradually. 

Of the horned game, the most important is the Bison [Bos vel 
gavaeus gaurus; M. Gava). It is a magnificent animal and is 
under protection. Large herds are met with in the forests of 
Gugamal, Khirpatii, Chaurakund and Raipur. These animals 
cause extensive damage to the young plantations and the young 
forest crops. Allowance is made to shoot a few of them in order 
to minimise the destruction of the crops and plantations. 

The district contains three species of deer and four of 
antelopes. 

The Sambhar {Rusa aristotelis; M. Samhhar) is found in the 
Melghat forests and occasionally into the plain forests of Morshi 
range coming fiom the adjoining forests of Bctul. The animal is 
under complete protection since a couple of years. The number 
has increased in the Khirpani, Gugamal ranges of the Melghat 
forests particularly due to the policy of protecting the wild 
animal reserve. Some of them are found to damage the planta¬ 
tions. A few heads arc recommended to be shot from such 
blocks, where the damage is extensive. 

The Chital (/1a/.s' macuhtus; M. Chital) is found in compara¬ 
tively small numbers and is particularly confined to the Chirodi 
reserved forests in Amravati range and the Somthana area of 
Dhulghat range. It was fairly abundant in Morshi forest, where 
it is now scarce. 

The Barking deer {Cervulus muntjac ; M. Baikar) is more 
abundantly found in the Melghat and occasionally in the forests 
of the plains in Morshi and Chirodi. 

Blue Bull (Portax pictus vel boselephas iragocamelus; M. 
Nilgai) is the animal of the plain forests and is found in Chirodi 
and the blocks of Morshi rahjje. It is absent in the Melghat, 
though occasionally met with m the open areas of the Dhulghat 
reserved forests. 

The Black Buck {Antilope bezoarlica; M. Kalwit) used to be 
common in the plain forests of Morshi and Amravati, but is 
practically extinct. It is unknown in the Melghat forests. 

Chinkara (Gazetla bennettii ; M. Chinkara) is common in the 
plain forests of Amravati and Morshi. 
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The Four-horned Antelope (M. Charsingha) is common in the 
Melghat Forests. 

The grey squirrel (M. Sal) is common and is found in large 
numbers all over the district. In addition there are numerous 
kinds of lizards including the Ghorpad. Snakes like Cobra, 
Krait, Vipers and the Indian Python are commonly found. The 
alligator is reported to be found in the pools of the Tapi river 
forming the boundary of the district. 

The birds of the district include most of the gaily plumaged 
varieties common elsewhere, such as the golden orioles, the blue 
roller, the king-fisher and the little green fly-catchers. They also 
include the painted and rock sand grouses, the peacock, the 
jungle quail, the grey partridge, jungle fowl, green pigeon, crow, 
the large grey and rain quail and the button quail. Pea fowls 
and jungle fowls arc particularly abundant in the Melghat 
forests in the valley of the Sipna river. 

Of the water birds the ordinary varieties of duck and teal, as 
well as the varied assortment of cranes and other shore birds are 
found. ^ 

In Melghat many rare birds like the black and orange fly. 
catcher {Ochromek nigrorufa), otherwise found in the Nilgiris 
and in Ceylon, are seen. Cyornis Tickellia, Tickcll’s blue red¬ 
breast common in Central India are also found here. Myio- 
plionus HorsfielcUi — the Malhar whistling thrush is found near 
Chikhaldara. 

Kish. Amravati district affords natural facilities for the development 

Introduction, of inland fisheries as there arc about 300 tanks, in addition to the 
rivers. Of these 300 tanks only 35 arc perennial, the rest being 
shallow and seasonal, but they serve the purpose of developing 
fishery effectively. 

The tanks of Pohra, Chikhaldara, Anjangaon Bari as well as the 
drinking water supply tanks of Wadali and Chhatri have been 
brought under scientific fish culture with remarkable success 
during the last five years. They are stocked with fry and finger- 
lings of Bengal carps, viz., Catla {Catla catla\ Rohu {LcAeo 
rohita) and Mrigal (Cirrhina mrigaln). These varieties are im¬ 
ported from West Bengal and introduced in the tanks. 

The principal rivers which afford facilities for pisciculture arc 
the Puma river and a 40-mile belt of the Tapi. Pedhi, Kholat, 
Shahanur, Bemhla, Wardha and Chandrabhaga are the other 
rivers affording habitat facilities for fish life and growth. But 
these rivers are rather shallow and do not have enough deep 
pools to serve as perennial fish culturing rivers. However, the 
resources afforded by these rivers are elicited to a beneficial 
extent and varieties such as Murrel, Wallago, minor carps and 
several other species of lesser importance are reared. 

Prospects of development of fisheries. —There is a wide scope 
for development of fisheries in Amravati district. Tnc 
important fishery resources have been exploited and the 
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supply of fish has l^en appreciably increased. The fishery 
administration here is looked after by an Assistant 
Superintendent of Fisheries and is controlled at the divisional 
level by the Superintendent of Fisheries, Nagpur. There are 
eight ciepartmental tanks for fish-fattening operations. Encourag¬ 
ed by the results of pisciculture in these tanks, several private 
parties, grampanchayats, fisheries co-operatives are approaching 
for supply of Bengal carp fry and for technical guidance. 
Angling as a sport is also encouraged at departmental tanks. 
The riverine fishery is not restricted by the Government and 
fishermen are allowed to fish in these rivers without any lease or 
royalty. Thus 35 perennial tanks and eight rivers provide fair 
facilities for fishery development in Amravati district. 


The following fishes are found in the 
Amravati District; — 

tanks and rivers 

Equivalent 

Vernacular 

Names 

Chana marulius (Murrcl) 


Ghana striatus 


Ghana punclatus 


Wallago atlu 


Puntiiis kolus 


Puntius sarana 


Labco fimbriaius 


Labco baia 

snzT 

Mystus sccngala (Singar) 

fWoST 

Glassogobhis giuris 


Nandus mndus 


Hclerophcusles fosifilis (Singi) 

fiirpr 

Clarias balrachus (Magur, Waghiir) 


A nguilla bcngalensis 


Chela clupeoides 


Rasbora daniconius 

Wt 

Puntius ticlo 


Colisa fasciaia 


Xenentodon cancila 

fwr 


Besides these species of fish, several types of prawns and crabs 
are found in the district. Of these Palaemon carcinus is the 
commercially important prawn found in Wardha river. 

Fishermen employ fishing gear mainly of four types, viz., 
cast-net drag-net ghl net and longlines (?rnn>T). 

This net stands erect in the watersheet like a wall. It does not 
attract the fish, but provides a barrier in their way, so that the 
fish passing aefoss irt entangled gilkd, Tht? ttiesh ?iz© 
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varies from 4" to 8" depending upon the size of the fish to be 
caught. The net consists of rectangular pieces, each of about 
125' in length and 20' in breadth. The headline and the bottom 
line are provided with floats and sinkers, respectively. Nowadays 
the synthetic twines like nylon and terylcne have become more 
popular with the fishermen as they are more durable than cotton 
twine. 

It is locally called davan and contains about 50 to 100 strong 
hooks, suspended horizontally from a line about 150' in length. 
The string used is of cotton. The size of hooks varies from 
1" to /a". Earthworm, pieces of frog flesh and fish, insects, etc., 
are used as bait. 

This net is conical in shape, made of cotton twine with lead 
halls attached to the edges and a string fastened in the middle. 
Its mesh size varies from to and cannot be operated in 
deep waters. It is used on a very small scale and is not effective 
from the commercial point of view. It has a length of about 
10 ft. and circumference of about 25'. It traps the fish by settling 
over them. 

This net, locally called Langad, is rectangular in shape and is 
composed of five to ten pieces, each piece being of 12'xl0' 
measurements. Its mesh size is and has w^ooden floats 

attached to the upper edge and earthen beads to the lower. 
While spreading in the tank one end of the net is held hy two 
men and others spread it into the tank. Then in a semi-circular 
fashion the other end is also brought to the shore and both ends 
are pulled together. It can also be operated in shallow waters. 

With a view to improve the socio-economic condition of the 
fishermen and extend them financial help three co-operative 
societies have been formed in the district. The co-operative 
movement in this respect was initiated with the establishment of 
the Sahakari Machhimari Sanstha, Ltd., in April, 1961. The 
other tw'o established at a later stage are: Pashu Sudhar and 
Matsya Samvardhana Co-operative Society Ltd., Karla, and 
Shrirarn Machhimari Sahakari Society I,td., Achalpur City. 

During the First Five-Year Plan work in this respect, mainly 
consisted of establishment of a departmental demonstration-cum- 
production unit and the management of stocking and netting 
operations. 

Considerable progress was made during the Second Plan. The 
programme of “ Stocking of Inland waters with carp fry ” was 
successfully implemented. An intensive survey of several water 
sheets was conducted and an area of 462 acres was brought under 
pisciculture. Under the abovementioned programme the tanks 
of Sakkar, Pohra and Chhatri were stocked with as many as 
1,60,000 Bengal carp fry. 

The Fisheries Department of the State Government had fram¬ 
ed the following four schemes to be implemented during the 
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Third Plan Period with the object of speeding up the culture of 
fish in the district: — 

(1) stocking of tanks with carp fry, 

(2) assistance for the purchase of fishery requisites, 

(3) grant of general purpose loans for the development of 

fisheries, and 

(4) scheme for development of co-operative fisheries. 

The total outlay on the four schemes stands at Rs, 1,00,936 for 
the Third Five-Year Plan. In the first two years of the plan a 
survey of water sheets covering 950 acres was made and nine 
tanks covering an area of 283 acres were brought under piscicul¬ 
ture. In all, twelve tanks were stocked with 6,52,000 carp fry 
and 250 fingerlings of quick growing variety. 

Pashu Sudhar Society at Karla was supplied with carp fry 
variety. Up to the end of August, 1963, 6,500 kg. of fish was 
netted out from the departmental tanks. In addition to the 
successful demonstration of scientific methods of fish culture for 
the benefit of the fishermen a revenue of Rs. 5,994.95 was realized 
by the sale of marketable size of fish from the tanks. 

Induced breeding experiments were conducted in the Chhatri 
tank but due to the late monsoons, could not achieve the desired 
success. Government invested a total of Rs. 3,{XX) in the co¬ 
operative societies and a subsidy of Rs. 1,000 was given to the 
Sahakari Machhimari Sanstha. 

(i) Vast area of watersheets remains to be brought under Proposed 

pisciculture. There are 35 perennial tanks and ? rivers in the to be Done, 

district. So far only 12 tanks have been brought under fish 

culture. Remaining tanks will be surveyed and suitable ones will 
be brought under fish culture. It is proposed to establish at least 
one dcmonstration-c7/m-production unit in each block, wherever 
])ossible. Thereby fish production will be increased, fishermen’s 
socio-economic condition will be improved and fishing trade will 
be augmented. 

(ii) Induced breeding experiments will be conducted to produce 
carp fry locally. 

(iii) More fishermen's societies w^ill be organised. 

(iv) Sets of nurseries will be constructed at suitable places for 
rearing carp fry to fingerling stage suitable for stocking. 

(v) Loans and subsidies will be granted to the societies and 
individual fishermen for construction of fishing boats, purchase of 
nylon twine for making nets, and the purchase of other fishery 
requisites. 

(vi) Amravati Municipality is being pursued to construct a fish 
market, for sale of fish in hygienic manner. 

The chief fishing communities in the district arc Machhi Bhoi Fishing 
and Kharal Bhoi. The local fishery being of negligible magnitude Communities, 
cannot provide the fishermen with full-time employment and, 
fhetefofe, they also take to poultry and sheep-rearing. At times 
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they also work as labourers in the fields. Out of the total popula¬ 
tion of 1,232,780 of Aniravati district about 4,000 persons arc 
engaged in the fishing industry. 

Improvement of the socio-economic condition of fishermen has 
been one of the main objects of the Fisheries department. 
Attention is focussed on the formation of fisheries co-operatives. 
The first co-operative society named “ Sahakari Machhimari 
Sanstha, Wadali ” was registered on 26th April, 1961. At present 
there are three fishermen’s co-operative societies functioning in 
this district. Apart from the societies’ activities, fishing permits 
to net out fish from the departmental tanks are also given to the 
societies. During departmental works, such as transplantation of 
fingerlings, induced breeding experiments, etc., members of society 
arc engaged on daily wages. Fishermen of Wadali society also 
sell marine fish (dried as well as iced) obtained by railway parcel 
from Bombay. 

Net-making is carried out during monsoons. This serves to keep 
the members fully occupied. 

Basis of Fishing Fishing rights of rivers arc not leased out in this district. 

Rights. Besides Government tanks, there are some tanks which are under 
the ownership of local bodies like municipality, grampanchayat, 
etc. Generally the tank is auctioned in favour of the highest 
bidder. No preference is, at present, being given to the fisheries 
co-operative societies or fishermen. Moreover, the tanks are not 
given on long-term lease to the fish farmers. 

Snakes. Amravati district has hilly legions in the north and north¬ 

eastern borders. These regions adjoin the Burhanpur, Betul and 
Chhindwara forests. The other parts of the district arc dry and 
have a black cotton soil. In fact there seems to be a perpetual 
scarcity of water in and around Amravati. I.ooking to this nature 
of the terrain therefore it is no wonder that a number of snakes 
are found in the north, while the south seems to confine to Cobra, 
Russels Viper, Rat snake and the Checkered black. In the hilly 
north there is a likelihood of the prevalence of the rough tailed 
snake also. Snake bite cases are few and far between in the south 
and are mostly confined to the cobras. The bite normally expect¬ 
ed is that by a cobra which has*^ a neurotoxic poison. If a 
poisonous snake has bitten and a sufficient lethal dose of venom 
injected, then the patient can only be saved by an antivenin. In 
cases of sub-lethal dose and non-poisonous snake bites, the patients 
can be cured by psychological treatments. 

The snakes in the district are given below: — 

Family ; Boidae 

Non-poisonous. This family is represented by Eryx conicus, Eryx johnii and 
Python molurm. 

Ervx conicus: This short snake with blunt tail is found all over 
the district. It is locally called Dutondya. It has brown irregular 
patches on its grey body. This snake is very sluggish and grows 
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to about two and a half feet. It feeds on frogs, lizards and mice 
and is absolutely harmless. It may be mistaken to be the young 
one of a python. The latter is pink and is much thicker with a 
fine tapering tail. Eryx johnii has no patches and is blackish in 
colour. It is slightly longer than Eryx conicus and slays more or 
less submerged in soil. 
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Python molurus: This snake is locally called Ajgar and is found 
in thick forests. It grows to a length of fourteen feet. There are 
brown patches on its grey body and has a pink head and faint 
brown lower sides. It is omnivorous and feeds on anything living 
which it kills by constriction. 


Family: Colnbridae 

Oligodon sp: This brown snake with thick pale cross bars on 
the body is found near human habitations and in gardens. It is 
often mistaken for a krait. It is harmless and feeds on insects 
and frogs. 

Lycodon atdicus: This wolf snake is (juite common all over the 
district. It grows to Jibout two feet and is mistaken for a krait. 
It is harmless, and is brown coloured with whitish cross bars. 

Natrix piscaior: This snake is locally known as Pandiwad, It 
is a checkered green-black snake with black irregular markings 
and is found in muddy places. 

Ftyas mneosus: This is locally known as Dhaman. It is a 
long snake growing to about nine feet and is seen all over the 
district. There are big yellowish brown marks on its body as also 
in the tail region and at the sides. This snake is harmless, but 
is often mistaken to be poisonous. This snake feeds on ruts and 
as such it is also called a rat snake. 

Natrix stolata: This snake is found particularly after the 
monsoon. It does not grow more than three feet and has brown 
and black longitudinal stripes. It can be handled with ease and 
is sometimes maintained as a pet. It is absolutely harmless. 

Dryopliis nasutus: This parrot—green snake growing to about 
5 feet in length and having a very pointed head is locally known 
as Sarpatoli. It has the peculiar habit of staying in vegetation 
growth and keeping its head raised. It should not be mistaken 
with the tree viper. The latter is of a deeper green colour, has a 
triangular head and is much thicker and smaller in size than 
Sarpatoli. 

Boiga gokool: This is the cat snake which is found in the areas 
of low-lying forests. This snake is yellowish above with a series 
of vertical bars on each side separated from one another by a light 
vertical line.' The head has a large arrow shaped black edged 
mark. It grows to four feet and is very much feared though it is 
a non-j^isonous snake. Boiga foresPens has been recorded in 
this re^on. 
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Family: Elapidae 

Bun^aurs coaruliis: This common krait which is locally known 
as Manyar is met with at the bottom of the foot hills. In this 
region this snake does not grow more, than about 3 feet. It is 
steel blue and has white double cross bars over the body. It is a 
very poisonous snake and the venom is neurotoxic. 

Callophis melanurus: It is found in the areas adjoining Betul. 
It is light brown with deep scales and light longitudinal lines all 
over the body. 

Naja Naja: Cobras are common all over the district. Both 
the binocellatc variety and the one with no mark are seen in this 
district, There arc brownish varieties found all over the district. 
This snake can never be mistaken, It is worshipped because of 
its frightful colouration and the hood as well as its poison. It is 
quite a deadly snake and the poison is neurotoxic. 

Family : Viperidae 

Vipera Ruselli : This snake is locally called Ghonas or Kandor. 
It is a brown snake having three rows of deep brown white 
ringed marks on the dorsal side. It hisses loudly and could be 
heard from a very long distance. The |)oison of this snake is 
vasotoxic and the bite is extremely painful. 



CHAPTER 2-HISTORY* 

Unlike the Nagplr dlsikict, hie AmravaiI DiSTRicr has no 2 

SUCH VESTIGES OF PREHisi'ORic HABiTATiOxV Hs doliTicns and Other _ 

sepulchral monuments. For the most ancient history of this History, 
region we have therefore to depend on legends recorded in the Anciknt Period. 
Epics and the Purmas. According to them, the country to the 
south of the Vindhya was then covered by a thick jungle. 

Agastya was the first Aryan who crossed the mountain and fixed 
his abode on the hank of the Godavari. This memorable event 
is commemorated in the mythological story which represents 
Vindhya as bending before his guru Agastya when the latter 
approached him on his way to the south. The sage asked the 
mountain to remain in that condition until he returned from the 
south, which he never did. There are temples of Agastya in 
several places in the south such as the Mahendra and Maly a 
mountains and even in distant Ceylon, but nor in North India, 
which lends colour to this legend. Later, he married Lopamudra, 
the daughter of the king of Vidarbha. 

Agastya w'as followed by several other sages who established 
their hermitages in several regions of the .south. They were 
constantly harassed by the original inhabitants who are called 
Rfiksasas in the Ramayana. “ These shapeless and ill-looking 
monsters testify their abominable character by various cruel and 
terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in impure practices 
and pcrjtetrate the greatest outrages. Changing their shapes and 
hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful 
beings delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast away the 
sacrificial ladles and vessels, they pollute the cooked oblations, and 
utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere 
hermits. At the time of the sacrifice they snatch away the jars, 

•(fl) The section on Ancient History is contributed by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. V, Mirashi of Nagpur University. 

(6) The sections from mediaeval petiod onwards are contributed by Dr. 

B. G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D. (Economics), Ph. D. (History), Joint Editor, and edited 
by Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., I.A.S., Executive Editor and Secretaiy. A part 
of the material for the same is simpiied by Dr. M. S. Agaskar, Professor and Head 
of the History Department, R. R« College, Bombay-19. 
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the flowers, the fuel and the sacred grass of the sober-minded 
men‘.” 

In course of time a large kingdom was founded in this region 
by king Vidarbha, and the son of Rjiabhadeva, which became 
well-known by his name. Its capital was Kundinapura in the 
Amravati district, which is still known by its ancient name. It 
is situated on the bank of the Wardha in the Candur tahsil. It 
continued to be the capital of this region throughout the Paurdnic 
period. Later, though the capital was shifted to other places, 
Kundinapura retained its importance for a long time. Recently 
some hoards of Ksatrapa coins have been discovered 
there which testify to its flourishing in the fourth century A.D.“ 
Kundinapura has several mounds indicative of its antiquity, 
which, if excavated, will yield valuable information about the 
early history of Vidarbha. 


.As stated before, Agastya married Lopamudra, a princess of 
Vidarbha. He is the seer of some hymns of the Rgoeda, His 
wife Lopamudnl is also mentioned in Rgveda, I, 179, 4, though 
Vidarbha is not named therein. The country of Vidarbha became 
well-known in the age of the Upanisads. The Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad mentions the sage Kaundinya of Vidarbha. In the 
Pramopanisad is mentioned one Bhargava of Vidarbha, who 
asked questions about some philosophical matters. In the 
Rdmdyima Utlarakdnda, there occurs the story of king Danda, in 
whose time Vidarbha was devastated by a terrible dust-storm. 
Danda was a son of Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. He ruled 
over the country toween the Vindhya and Saivala mountains 
from his capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and 
once upon a time violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. 
The sage cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be 
devastated by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between 
Vindhya and Saivala mountains, extending over a thousand 
yojmias, was consequently turned into a great forest which since 
then came to be known as Dandakaranya. It was in this forest 
that the iSudra sage Sambuka was practising penance. As this 
was an irreligious act according to the notions of those days, 
Rama beheaded him and saved the We of a Brahmana boy wno 
had died prematurely. That the region north Vidarbha was 
included in the Dandaka forest is shown by the tradition which 
states that Sambuka was practising austerities on the hill near 
Ramtek about 28 miles from Nagpur. The site is still shown on 
the hill near Ramtek and is marked by the temple of 
Dhumresvara. This tradition is at least seven hundred years old, 
for it is mentioned in the stone inscription of the reign of the 
Yadava king Ramacandra, fixed into the front wall of the 
garbhagrha of the temple of Lak^mana on the hill of Ramtek*. 


^ Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, quoted in the previous edition of the Nagpur 
District Gazetteer. 

2. 7.N.5'./..VoI.XXin. 

3. iS:p./iid.,Vol.XXV,p,7f. 
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The Rdmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas mention 
several sacred rivers of Vidarbha such as the Payo^ni (Purna), 
the Varada (Wardha), and the Vena (Waingahga). Of these, the 
Payosnl was regarded as the niost sacred. From the description in 
the Vanaparvan (adliy/iya 85, verses 40-41), it seems that it flowed 
near Dandakaranya. The Epic says that in holiness it was 
equivalent to all the sacred rivers including the Ganga put 
together and that he who worships the gods and manes on its 
banks gets the religious merit of the Mahaddna of a thousand 
cows. The Payosnl flows through the Amravati district. 

The royal house of Vidarbha was matrimonially connected 
with several princely families of North India. The Vidarbha 
princesses Damayanti, Indumati and Rukmini, who married Nala, 
Aja and Krsna, respectively, are well-known in Indian literature. 
Several great Sanskrt and Marathi poets from Kalidasa onwards 
have drawn the themes of their works from their romantic lives. 
Some places in this district are intimately connected with the life 
of Krsna. He is said to have abducted Rukmini from the temple 
of Indra where she had gone for worshipping Indrani. This 
temple is popularly identified with the temple of Aihba in the 
town of Amaravati. The identification is. however, unlikely as 
from the description in the Harivathh, the temple was situated 
on the outskirts of Kundinapura, while the distance of Amravati 
from Kundinapura, the capital of Vidarbha, is more than 25 miles. 
When Rukmini was abducted by Krsna, Rukmin, her brother, 
vowed that he would nor return to Kundinapura unless he killed 
Krsna and rescued his sister. As he did not succeed in this, he 
refused to return to the capital, but founded a new city named 
Bhojakata, where he fixed his residence. Bhojakata is usually 
identified with Bhatkuli, a village about 8 miles from Amaravati, 
where there is still a temple of Rukmin. Bhojakata was the head¬ 
quarters of a division {rdstra) in the age of the Vakatakas and is 
mentioned in the Cammak plates of Pravarasena IP. 

Coming to historical times, we find that tlie country of Vidarbha 
was included in the empire of the great Asoka. The thirteenth 
rock-edict of that great Emperor mentions the Bhojas among the 
people who follow his religious precepts. The royal family of 
Bhoja was ruling over Vidarbha in ancient times. Since then the 
people came to be known as the Bhojas. An inscription, probably 
issued by the Maluimdtra appointed by A^oka to rule over 
Vidarbha, has been found at Devtck in the Ciinda district of 
Vidarbha. It records an order promulgated by his Svdmin (i.e., 
A.^oka) interdicting the capture and slaughter of animals. It is 
dated in the fourteenth regnal year, evidently of ASokal The 
inscribed stone is now deposited in the Central Museum, Nagpur. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B. C., 
the imperial throne in Pataliputra was occupied by the Sendpati 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suhga dynasty. His son Agnimitra 

*. Miwrfii, C. /. /., Vol. V, p. 22 f. ~~ ’ 

* Mirashi, SUuHit m Indology, Vol. I, p. 109 f. 
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CHAPTER 2. was appointed viceroy of Malva and ruled from VidiSa, moderii 
~~~ Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha which had 
seceded from the Maurya Empire during the reign of one of the 
Ancienf Period vvcak successors of Asoka, was then ruled hy Yajnasena. He 
imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival claimant 
for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena escaped to Majva 
and got admission as a hand-maid under the name of Malavika 
to the royal harem. Agnimitra, who had espoused the cause of 
Madhavasena and sent an army against the king of Vidarhha, fell 
in love with Malavika and married her. The Malava army defeat¬ 
ed the king of Vidarhha and released Madhavasena. Agnimitra 
then divided the country of Vidarbha between the two cousins, 
each ruling on either side of the Varada (modern Wardha). 
Western, Vidarhha thus comprised Amravali, Akola, Buldhana, 
Yeotm;!], Parbhani and Nanded districts. It was hounded on the 
west hy the Rsika and Mfilaka countries and on the south hy the 
Asmaka country. The story of Mrdavika forms the plot of the 
play MMavik/i^nimitram of the great Sanskrt poet Killidasa. 

Krdidasa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still it is possible to conjecture that they might have been 
feudatories of the Satavfdianas. From the Hiithigumpha inscrip¬ 
tion' at Udayagiri near Bhuvanesvar, we learn that Kharavela, the 
king of Kabhga, who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra sent an 
army to the western region, not minding Siitakarnl. The latter 
evidently belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs 
often in that family. Khiiravela’s army is said to have penetrated 
up to the river Kanhabenna and struck terror in the hearts of 
the people of Rsika^ The Kanhabenna is the river Kanhan which 
flows al)out 10 miles from Nagpur. Kharavela’s army therefore 
invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the ruler of Vidarbha was 
a feudatory of king Satakann, the latter would rush to his aid. 
When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the people of RsTka (Khandes, 
which bordered Vidarbha on the west) were naturally terror- 
stricken. No actual encounter seems, however, to have taken 
place and the army retreated to Kaliiiga perhaps at the approach 
of the Satavfdiana forces. 

The Satavahanas, who are called Andhras in the Purdmis, held 
Vidarbha for four centuries and a half from circa 200 B. C. to 
A. D. 250. Their earliest inscrijitions, however, which record 
their performance of Vedk sacrifices and munificent gifts to 
Brahmanas arc found in the Poona and Na{$ik districts. Towards 
the close of the first century A.D. they were ousted hy the Saka 
Satrap.s from Western Maharastra. They then seem to have found 
shelter in Vidarhha. No inscriptions of the Satavahanas have 
indeed been found in Vidarhha, hut in one of Na^ik inscriptions 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, who later on exterminated the Sakas and 
reoccupied Western Mahara^ra, is called BenakatakasvamI, the 

KEp.Ind.,Yo\. 29, p. 79. ~ 

* Jayaswal and Banerji’s reading Musika in line 4 of this inscription is incorrect. 
Barua reads Asika^ which seems to be correct. For the identification of this country 
secii. J3. 0. R.Vol.XXV,p. 167f. 
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lord of Benakata’. No satisfactory explanation of this expression 
was possible until the discovery of the Tirodi plates of the 
Vakataka king Pravarascna IP. These plates record the grant of 
a village in the Bennakata, which must have comprised the 
territory on both the banks of the Benna or Waingahga, now 
included in the Bfdaghat and Bhandara districts. Gautamiputra 
was, therefore, ruling over the country of Benakata (or Venakata) 
before he reconquered Western Maharajtra from the §aka Satrap 
Nahapana. 


CHAPTER 2. 


History. 

Ancient Period. 


Gautamiputra was a very powerful king whose kingdom extend¬ 
ed from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and comprised 
even Ma]va, Kathiavad and parts of Rajputana in the north. His 
son Pulumavl was similarly the undisputed master of the whole 
Deccanl Yajhasri also, a later descendant of the family, retained 
his hold over the whole territory as his insci iptions and coins have 
been found in the Thana district in the west and the Krsna 
district in the cast. Two hoards of Satavahana coins have been 
found in Vidarbha, one in the Brahmapuri taJisil of the Canda 
district* and the other at Tarhala in the Mfchgrul talisil of the 
Akola district^ The latter hoard which was discovered in 1939 
contains coins of as many as eleven kings, beginning from 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. Some of them such as (Gautamiputra) 
Satakarni, Pujumavi, Sivasri Pulumavi, Yajnasrl Satakarni and 
Vijaya Satakarni are mentioned in the Purams, while some 
others such as Kumbha Satakarni and Karna Satakarni are not 
known from any other source. This hoard shows that the 
Satavabanas retained their hold over Vidarbha to the. last. 


The Satavabanas were liberal patrons of learning and religion. 
As stated above, the early kings performed Vcdic sacrilices and 
lavished gifts on Brahmanas. Gautamiputra, Pulumavi and 
Yajnasri excavated caves and donated villages to provide for the 
maintenance, clothing and medicine of Buddhist monks. They 
also patronised Prakrt literature. The Sallasal, an anthology of 
700 Prakrt verses is, by tradition, ascribed to llala of the Sata¬ 
vahana dynasty. Many of the poets and [loctcsses who contribut¬ 
ed to it came from the rural population. Its giilluls therefore 
depict mostly rural scenes and are most interesting. 

About A.l). 250 the Satavabanas were supplanted by the 
Vakatakas in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brah- 
mana named Vindhyasakti (I), who is mentioned in the Purmias 
as well as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta.*’ His son 
Pravarascna I ruled over an extensive empire in the Deccan. 

*. JS^>./nW., Vol. Vlll, p. 65 f. Benakatakais also mentioned in a Bharhut inscrin- 
tion, Ep. 7«d., Vol XXXllI, f. 59. 

». Ibid., Vol. XXXll, p. 167 f. 

3. Pulamavi’s inscriptions have been discovered at Nasik, Karle (Poona district) 
and Amravatii A large number of his coinshave also been discovered at Amravati. 
(TAe Ag«o//iM/>eria/t/mty—Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—pp. 204, 105.) 

4. P.^. S. B.forl89.?,pp. 116-17. 

s,y.Ar.5f./.,Vol. II,p.83f. 

6, Miraehi, C. /. Vol. V, p. 102 f. 
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jj. and assumed the title of Samrdt (Universal Emperor). Accord- 

B ing to the Purdnas, he had his capital at Purika,^ which was 
NciENT ERioD. J^savat (Satapucla) mountain." He had 

four sons among whom his empire was divided after his death. 
Two of these are known from inscriptions. The eldest son 
Gautamiputra had predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held 
the northern parts of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana, 
modern Nandardhan near Ramtek. The Amaravati district was 
included in his dominion. He had the powerful support of the 
Bharasiva Nagas of North India; for their chief Bhavaniiga was 
his maternal grandfather®. Rudrasena was a fervent devotee of 
Mahabhairava. He has left an inscription incised on the afore¬ 
mentioned slab of stone found at Dcvtek, which contains a 
mutilated edict of the Mahdmdira of Asoka. It records his 
construction of a Dharma-sthfma (temple).* 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son PrthivTsena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign the Vakiitakas became matrimonially connected 
with the illustrious Gupta family of North India. Candragupta 
II—Vikramaditya married his daughter Prabhavatigupta to 
Prthivikna I’s son Rudrasena IL probably to secure the powerful 
Vakataka king’s help in his war with the Western Ksatrapas of 
Kathiavad and Malva. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, 
leaving behind two sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias 
Pravarasena II.® As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavati¬ 
gupta ruled as regent for the elder son Divakarasena for at least 
thirteen years.'’ She seems to have been helped in the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom by military and civil officers sent by her 
father Candragupta II. One of these was the great Sanskrt poet 
Kalidasa, who, while residing at the Vakataka capital Nandi¬ 
vardhana, appears to have visited Ramagirl (modern Ramtek), 
where the theme of his excellent lyric Mvghaduia suggested itself 
to him." 

Prabhavatigupta has left us two coj)per-plate inscriptions. The 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Poona, originally 
belonged to Vidarhha.® It was issued from the then Vakataka 
capital Nandivardhana and records th« dowager queen’s grant of 
the village Dahguna (modern Hihganghai) to a Brahmana after 
offering it to the Bhagavat (i.e., Ramacandra) on Kdrtika Sukla 
Dvddati, evidently at the time of the pdram after olxserving a 
fast on the jirevious day of the Prabodhim Elmlasl. Some of the 
boundary villages can still be traced in the vicinity of 
Hihganghat. 

D. K. A., p. 50. I accept JayaswaTs reading Purikath Canakath ca vai in place of 
Purim Kancanakarh ca vai. 

*. Mirashi, C. /. /., Vol. V, p. xviii, f. n. 5. 

3. Ibid.,p. XX. 

4. /6/d., p. 1 f. 

5. Some historians hold a different view. They think that he left behind three sons 

{The Classical Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—p. 180 and f. n. No. 2, p. 180), 

6. Mirashi C. /. /., Vol, V., p. 5 f. 

7. Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 12 f. 
a.Mirashi, C././.,Vol.V,p.6f. 
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Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of about thirty years and was known for his 
learning and liberality. More than a dozen land-grants made by 
him have come to light. One of them which was made at the 
instance of his mother Prabhavatigupta is noteworthy. It was 
found at Rddhapur in the MorsT tahsil of the Amaravatl 
district.’ The plates were issued from the feet of Rjunagirl- 
svamin (i.e., the padukfis of the god Ramacandra on the hill of 
Ramagiri) and record the grant of some land in the town of 
Asvatthanagara (modern Asatpur in the Acalapur tahsil), which 
the queen-mother had made as on the previous occasion, viz., 
after observing a fast on the Pfabodhini Ekddasl. 

Another grant of Pravarasena II was found at Cammak in the 
Acalapur tahsil of the Amravati district.” It is dated in the 
eighteenth regnal year and was made at the new capital Pravara- 
pura. It records the king’s donation of 8,000 nivartanas of land in 
the village Carmahka (modern Cammak) which was situated on 
the bank of the Madhunadi in the rdjya (division) of Bhojakata. 
The donees arc said to have numbered 1,000, but the names of 
only 49 find mention in the grant. The Madhunadi on the bank 
of which the village Carmahka (Cammak) was situated is now 
called Candrabhagfi. Bhojakata, the headquarters of the Division 
which included Carmahka, goes now by the name of Bhatkull as 
already stated. 

Pravarasena II founded a new city which he named Pravara- 
piira and where he shifted his capital sometime after his 
eleventh regnal year. Some of his later land-grants, including 
that recorded in the Cammak plates, were made at the new 
capital. He built there a magnificent temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother who was like her father 
Candragiipta II, a devout worshipper of Visnu. Some of the 
panels used to decorate this temple have recently been discovered 
at Pavnfir on the bank of the Dbiim, six miles from Wardha, 
and have thus led to the identification of Pravarapfira with 
Pavnar.’ The discovered panels illustrate various scenes from 
the Rnmdyaiia. 

Pravarasena II, like several of his ancestors, was a devotee of 
Mahesvara (Siva), but he is credited with the composition of the 
Prakrt kdvya Sctiihandlia or Rfwanavadha in glorification of 
Ramacandra.* He must have done this at the instance of his 
mother Prabhavatigupta. According to a tradition recorded by a 
later commentator, the work was composed by Kalidasa, who 
ascribed it to Pravarasena. This work has been greatly praised 

".MirasbiC. /. /..Vo1.V,p. 33 f. 

Ibid., p. 22 f. 

Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. IT, p. 272 f. 

This view is not completely accepted. Pravarsena’s authorship of the Setu- 
bandha may not be altogether impossible but it is rendered doubtful by the fact that 
while the theme of the Kavya is Vaishnava, the king was a devotee of Shiva. {The 
Classical Age, pp, I83-84), 
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by Saiiskrt poets and rhetoricians. Pravarasena II is also known 
to have composed Sanskrt verses and Prakrt gdthds» The latter 
were later incorporated under his name in the SattasaV, 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhava- 
dattavarman. The Nalas were ruling over the Bastar district of 
Madhya Prades and the adjoining parts of the Vizagapatam 
district of Andhra Prades. This country is called Mahakantara 
in the Allahfibrid pillar inscription of Samudragiipta. The 
Gupta invader defeated the contemporary king named Vyaghra- 
raja, but later restored his kingdom to him. From a hoard of 
gold coins recently discovered at Edcnga in the Bastar district, 
we know of three kings of the Nala dynasty, viz., Varaha, Bhava- 
datta and ArthapatP. Bhavadatta invaded Vidarbha and pene¬ 
trated as far as Nandivardhana, the erstwhile capital of the 
Vakatakas. A set of copper plates discovered at Rddbapur in the 
Araaravati district record the grant of the village Kadambagiri- 
grama which Bhavadatta had made while on a pilgrimage to 
Prayagal The plates were issued by his son Arthapati from the 
then capital Nandivardhana. Kadaiiibagirigrama is Kajamb in 
the Yeotmaj district. This grant shows that the Nala king had 
occupied a considerable portion of North Vidarbha. In this 
emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital again. They 
moved it to Padmapura, modern Padampfir near Amgahv in the 
Bhandara (I’strict. An unfinished copper-plate grant which was 
proposed to he made at Padmaptira has been discovered at the 
village of Mohalla in the adjoining Durga district of Madhya 
Prades*. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarhha for a 
long time. They wert^ ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prthi- 
vi.sena II, who carried the war into the enemy's territory and 
hurnt and devastated PuskarT. tlv capital of the Nalas, which 
was situated somewhere in the Bastar districts Prthivisena II, 
ta.king advantage of the weakening of the (hipta iiower, carried 
his arms to the north of the Nkirmada. Inscriptions of his 
feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found in the former Ajaya- 
gadh and Jaso States in Central India^ 

This eldc r hranch of the Vakataka "family came to an end 
about A.D. 490. The territory of Northern Vidarhha including 
the Amaravati district was thereafter included in the dominion 
of the Vatsagulma branch of the family to whose history we 
may now turn. 

This branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger son of 
Pravarasena I. It had its capital at the holy city of Vatsagulma, 
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modern Vasim in the Akola district. Its dominion extended to 
the Godavari in the south and included the Nandcd^ and 
Parbhanl districts of Maraihvada. This branch also produced 
some brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of this 
branch, is well-known as the author of the Prakrt kavya Hari- 
vijaya, which has received unstinted praise from several eminent 
rhetoricians.- The last known prince of this branch was 
Harisena, who carved out an extensive empire for himself, 
extending from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and from 
Malva to the TungabhadifP. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their age. 
ihe Vaidarbhl rlli came to be regarded as the best style of 
poetry as several excellent works were then produced in Vidarbha. 
Some of the Vfikafaka princes such as Yuvamja Dlvakarasoia and 
king Pravarasena II are the reputed authors of some good 
Sanskrt suhhusilas. Two excellent Prakrt kdvyus, viz., the Sclu- 
bandfia and the Harivijnya were also composed in this age, the 
former by Pravarasena II and the latter by Sarvasena.^ 1'hree of 
the caves at Ajanta, viz., the two Vilidra (laves. Nos. XVI and 
XVII and the CMilya Cave No. XIX were excavated and decorat¬ 
ed with fresco paintings during the reign of Harisena^ Several 
temples of Hindu gods and goddesses were also huilt. The ruins 
of one of them, dedicated to Ramacandra have been discovered 
at Pavnar near Wardha.*' Others are known from references in 
copper-plate grants. 

The Vakatakas disappear from the stage (?f history about 
A.D. 550, when their place is taken by the Kalacuris of M;lhis- 
matl, modern Mahesvar in Central India. They a'so had a 
large empire extending from Koiikan in llie west to Vidarbha in 
the east and from Mfd.va in the north to the Krsna in the south. 
The founder of this dynasty was Krsnaraja. A large hoard of 
his silver coins was discovered at Dhamori in the Ainaravatl 
district. These coins have on the obverse the bust of the king 
facing right Jind on the reverse inside a circle of dots the 
legend Param(Widhrh'(n{Hmld-jn1r-p(i(ik'niu(ihydt(h^ 
meaning that the coin was of the illustrious Krsnaraja. a devour 
worshipper of Mahesvara, who meditated on the feet of his 
father and mother^. These coins have been found also at Pattan 
in the Bctill district which was included in Vidarbha. They 
were in circulation over a very wide area extending from Mrdva 
and Rajputana in the north to the district of Satara and Nasik 
in the south and from the islands of Bombay and Sasri in the 
west to the districts of Amaravati and Betid in the cast. From 
the Anjancri plates of the Hariscandriya king Bhogasakti wc 
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know that they remained in circulation for at least 150 years 
after Krsnaraja.^ That Eastern Vidarbha also was included in 
his empire is shown by the Nagardhana plates of his feudatory 
Svamiraja dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573).^ These 
plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which seems to have 
retained its importance even after the downfall of the Vakatakas. 
Svtlmiraja probably belonged to the Raslrakuta family. 

About A.D. 620 the Kalacuri king Buddharaja, the grandson 
of the aforementioned Krsnaraja, was defeated by Pulakesin II of 
the Early Calukya dynasty, who thereafter became the lord of 
three Maharastras comprising 99,000 villages^ One of these 
Maharajtras was undoubtedly Vidarbha. The Rastrakutas of 
Vidarbha, who were previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, 
transferred their allegiance to the Cillukyas and like the latter, 
began to date their records in the Saka era. Two grants of this 
feudatory Ra^trakuta family have been discovered in Vidarbha, 
one dated §aka 615 found at Sangalud* in the Akola district and 
the other dated Saka 631 discovered at Multrii^ They gave the 
following genealogy: — 

Durgraja 

ii 

Govindaraja 

SvSmikargja 

Nannaraja 

(Known dates A.D. 693 and 713) 

The earlier capital of these feudatory Rastrakutas of Vidarbha 
was Nandivardhana, but later it seems to have been shifted to 
Acalapura in the Ainaravati district. This place is not men¬ 
tioned in either of the above two grants, but its name occurs as 
the place of issue in a third grant of Nannaraja which, however, 
is proved to be spurious.® Acalapura conlinucd to be the capital 
of these feudatory Rastrakutas for a long time as shown by later 
references to events in their history. 

About the middle of the eighth century A.D. the Calukyas 
were overthrown by the Rastrakutas. No inscriptions of the 
Early Calukyas have been found in ^Vidarbha, but their succes- 
vsors, the Rastrakutas have left us several records. The earliest of 
these is the Bhandak copper-plate inscription of Krsna I, dated in 
the Saka year 694 (A.D. 772). It records Udumbaramanti, 
modern Rani Amaravati in the Yeotmaj dist^ict.^ Thereafter 
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several grants of his grandson Govinda III have been found in 
the Akola and Amaravati districts of Vidarbha. Of these the 
earliest in point of date is that found at Anjanavati, a village in 
the Candur tahsil of the Amaravati district/ The grant was 
made by Govinda III at his capital Mayurakhandi on 
the occasion of a tuld-purusa gift at the time of a solar eclipse in 
the Saka year 722 (A.D. 800). The only solar eclipse in that 
year was that which occurred on the New Moon day of AsadJia 
(25th June A.D. 800). By this time Govinda had finished his 
northern campaigns. The village donated on this occasion was 
Anjanavati, which still retains its old name. It was situated in 
the visftya (district) of Acalapura. Some of the neighbouring 
villages mentioned in the grant can also he identified in the 
vicinity of Anjanavati. Thus Gohasodva is Gahva, 1% miles to 
the south. Sallaimala is now represented by two villages, viz., 
Salora and Amla which lie to the west and south-west respec¬ 
tively. Kure is modern Kurha, 3 miles to the north-west and 
Vatapura is Vadur, about a mile east of Kurha. Veyaghana and 
Talevataka from which the donees hailed are now represented 
by Waigiinv, 3 miles south, and Taleganv about 10 miles south 
by west of Anjanavati. 

Three more copper-plate inscriptions of the reign of Govinda 111 
have been found at Sirso, a village in the neighbouring Akola 
district. They record the grants of the villages ]harika% Lohara^ 
and Sisavai* and arc dated in the §aka years 725, 729 and 734, 
respectively. 

The Rastrakuras of Manyakheta and the Kalacuris of Tripurl 
were matrimonially connected and their relations were generally 
friendly'’. But in the reign of Govinda IV, they became 
strained. The Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva 1 e.spoused the cause 
of his son-in-law Bacldiga-Amoghavarss III. the uncle of Govinda 
IV, and sent a large army to invade Vidarbha, whose ruler 
Karkanlja was loyal to Govinda IV. A pitched battle was 
fought on the bank of the PayOvsnT, 10 miles from Karkaraja’s 
capital Acalapura, between the Kalacuri and Rastrakuta forces, 
in which the former became victorious. This event is 
commemorated in the Sanskrt play ViddhamlahJiafijikd of 
Rajasekhara, which was staged at Tripuri in jubilation at this 
victory. The battle of Payojini was fought in circa A.D. 935’’. 

A later grant of the Rastrakutas was found at Devli in the 
Wardhcl district^ It belongs to the reign of Baddiga-Amoghav- 
arsa’s son Krsna III and is dated $aka 852 (A.D. 940-41). It is of 
interest as it mentions the visaya Nagapura-Nandivardhana, in 
which the donated village was situated. This Nagapura mtiy 
have marked the ancient site of the modern capital of 
Vidarbha. 
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The RiljJirakutas were succeeded by the Later Calukyas of 
Kalyanh Only two inscriptions of this family have been found 
in Vidarhha. One of them, the so-called Sitabaldi stone 
inscription, seems to have originally belonged to the Vindhyasana 
hill at Bhandak, where it was noticed by Vinayakrav Auranga- 
badkark It is dated in the ^aka year 1008 (A.D. 1087) and 
registers the grant of some nivartanas of land made by a 
feudatory named Dhadibhandaka. This record is of the reign of 
the Later Ciilukya king Vikramaditya VI. Another inscription 
of the same reign was recently discovered at Dohgargahv in the 
Yeotmal district". It sheds interesting light on the history of 
the Paramara dynasty. It now seems clear that Jagaddeva, the 
youngest son of Udayaditya, the brother of Bhoja, left Majva 
and .sought service with Vikramaditya VI, who welcomed him 
and placed him in charge of some portion of Western Vidarhha. 
This inscription is dated in the ^aka year 1034 (A.D. 1112) 


Though Western Vidarhha was thus occupied by the later 
Calukyas, the Paramaras of Dhar seem to have raided and 
occupied some portion of Eastern Vidarhha. A large stone 
inscription, now deposited in the Nagpur Museum, which 
originally seems to have belonged to Bhandak in the Canda 
district, traces the genealogy of the Paramara prince Naravarman 
from Vairisimhal It is dated in the Vikrama year 1161, 
corresponding to A.D. 1104-5, and records the grant of two 
villages to a temple which was probably situated at Bhandak ; 
for the villages can be identified in its vicinity. Thus Mokhali- 
pataka is probably Mokbara, 50 miles west of Bhiindak, and 
Vyapura, the name of the mandah in which it was situated, 
may be repre.scnted by Wurgahv, 30 miles north-east of 
Mokhara. 


After the downfall of the Vakatakas, there was no Imperial 
family ruling in Vidarhha. The centre of political power 
shifted successively to MahismatT, Badanh and Kalyaih. Men 
of learning who could not get royal patronage in Vidarhha, had 
to seek it elsewhere. Bhavabhuti, who ranks in Sanskrt 
literature as next only to Kalidasa, was a native of Vidarhha*. 
In the prologue of his play Mahdviracariki he tells us that his 
ancestors lived in Padmapura in Vidarhha. As stated above, 
this place was once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably 
identical with the village Padampur in the Bhandara district. 
With the downfall of the Vakatakas. this place lost its importance. 
In the beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti 
flourished, there was no great king ruling in Vidarhha. 
Bhavabhuti had, therefore, to go to PadmiivatT, the capital of 
the Nagas in North India, and had to get his olays staged at the 
fair of Kdlapriyamth (the Sun-god at Kalpi)\ Later, he 
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obtained royal patronage at the Court of Yaxsovarman of Kanauj. 
Rajasekhara, another great son of Vidarbha, wa^s probably born 
at Vatsagulma (modern Vasim), which he has glorified in his 
Kdvyamimdthsd as the pleasure-resort of the god of love. Hie 
and his ancestors Akalajalada, Tarala and Surananda had to 
leave their home country of Vidarbha and to seek patronage at 
the court of the Kalacuris at Tripuri. Rajasekhara’s early plays, 
viz., the Bdlardnidyana, the Rdlabhdmta and the Karpura- 
mnnjariy were staged at Kanauj under the patronage of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas\ Later, when the glory of the 
PratTharas declined as a result of the raids of the Kalacuri king 
Yuvarajadeva I. Rfijasekhara seems to have returned to Tripuri 
in the train of the victorious conqueror. There, his last play 
Karpuramanjari was staged in jubilation at the victory of 
Yuvarajadeva over a confederacy of Southern kings led by 
Govinda IV, in the battle of the Payosni. Another great poet 
of Vidarbha who had to go abroad in search of royal patronage 
is Trivikramabhatta, the author of the NalacampUy in which he 
has given a graphic description of several towns, holy places and 
rivers of Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the 
Rastrakupi king Indra III and is known to have drafted the two 
sets of the Bagumra plates of that kingl 
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In the last tpiarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas of 
Devagiri came into prominence. They had been ruling over 
Seunadesa in an earlier period as feudatories of the Later 
Calukyas, but Bhillama,' the son of Mallugi, declared his 
independence and soon made himself master of the whole 
territory north of the Krsna. He then founded the city of 
Devagiri, which he made his capital. His son Jaitrapala killed 
Rudradeva of the Kakatiya dynasty on the field of battle and 
released his nephew Ganapati whom he had put into prison. 
Under Jaitrapala s son Sihghana, the power of the family greatly 
increased. He annexed the Kolhapur kingdom after defeating 
the $ilahara kin^ Bhoja'. The first inscription of the Yadavas 
lound in Vidarbha belongs to the reign of Singhana, It is dated 
in the ^aka year 1132 and records the erection of a torana at 
Ambadapura (modern Amdapur) in the Buldhana district of 
Vidarbha*. Many of the victories of Singhana were won for 
him by his Sendpati Kholesvara, who hailed from Vidarbha®. 
He was the son of Trivikrama and Candra, who lived in the 
a^rahdra village of Udumbarapahkti (modern Rani Amaravatl). 
Kholesvara won several victories. He defeated Laksmideva, the 
ruler of Bhambhagiri (modern Bhamer in Khandesj, Paramfira 
Bhoja of Cahanda (modern Crlnda) and Arjuiiavarmadeva, king 
of Majva, and devastated the capital of the Hoysalas. He even 
pressed as far as VfiranaxSl in the north where He put Ramapfda 
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to fight. Kholcsvara constructed several temples in Vidarbha 
and Amradesa (modem Ambejogal in Marathvada). He also 
established agraJwras on the banks of the Payosni (modern 
Pfirna) and Varada (Wardba). One of the agrahdras named 
Kholapur on the bank of the Payosni is still extant under its 
ancient name in the Amaravati district. He also constructed a 
temple of Visnu under the name of t^rirngadharin at Acalapura. 


Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna. whose inscrip¬ 
tion has been found in the temple of Khandesvar on a hillock on 
the outskirts of the village Nandganv in the Amaravati district^ 
It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A.D. 1254-55) and records the 
donation of some gadydnakas for the offerings of flowers at the 
temple of Khandesvar. After Krsna's death, the throne was 
occupied by his brother Mahadeva, superseding the claims of the 
former’s son Ramacandra. Mahadeva annexed Koiikan to his 
kingdom after defeating Somesvara of the Silahara dynasty. He 
left the throne to his son Amana. hut the latter was soon deposed 
by Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable fort of Devagirl 
by means of a coup d'etat^ He is the last of the Hindu Emperors 
of Devagirl. He won several victories and in his minister’s 
Purusottamapuri plates he is said to have driven out the Muham¬ 
madans from Varanasi and built a golden temple there,* 
which he dedicated to Visnid. A fragmentary inscription of his 
time is built into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the 
hill at Rarntek*. In the first half of it, which is very much 
mutilated it de.scribcs the exploits of Ramacandra’s ancestors from 
Singhana onwards and in the second half it describes the temples, 
wefls and tirthas on and in the vicinity of the hill which it named 
as Ramagiri. The object of the inscription seems to have been to 
record the repairs done to the temple of Laksmana by Raghava, a 
minister of Ramacandra. Another inscription of Ramacandra’s 
reign was found at Lanji in the Ralaghat district. It is 
fragmentary and has not yet been deciphered. 


In A.D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khiiji invaded the kingdom of Rama¬ 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. 
Ramacandra was taken unatvares and could not hold out for long. 
He had to pay a large ransom to the Muslim invader. He conti¬ 
nued to rule till A.D. 1310 at least: for a copper-plate grant 
which his minister Purusottam made is dated in the §aka year 
1232*. He was succeeded by his son Sankaragana sometime in 
A.D. 1311. He discontinued .sending the stipulated tribute to 
Delhi. He was defeated and slain by Malik Kafur. Sometime 
thereafter, Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra raised an 
insurrection and drove away the Muhammadans, but his success 
was short-lived. The Hindu Kingdom of Devagiri thus came to 
an end in A.D. 1318. 
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Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their age a peculiar 
style or architecture called Hemddpanii after Hemadri or HemaeJ- 
pant, a minister of Mahadeva and Eamacandra, came into vogue. 
Temples built in this style have been found in all the districts of 
Vidarbha. The temple at Lasur in the Amaravati district is of 
this type\ Several learned scholars flourished at the court of the 
Yadavas. Among those who hailed from Vidarbha, Hemadri was 
the foremost. During the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of 
SrI-karanadhipa or Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed 
Minister and Head of the Elephant Force by Ramaeandra. He was 
as brave as he was learned and liberal. He conquered and annex¬ 
ed to the Yadava kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called 
Jhadi-mandala. Herniidri is well-known as the author of the 
Caturvargacinldmani comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, 
(2) Danakhanda, (3) Tlrthakhanda, (4) Moksakhanda and (5) 
Parisesakhanda. Of these, the third and fourth Khandas have not 
yet come to light. Hemadri’s work is held in great esteem and 
has been drawn upon by later writers on Dharmasastra. Hemadri 
wrote on other subjects also. He is the author of a commentary 
on Saunaka's Praiuivakalpa and also of a Sraddhakalpa in which 
he follows Kfityayana. His Ayurvedanmyanaf a commentary on 
Vagbhata’s AstangaJirdaya, and Kaivalyfidipikcl, a gloss on Bopa- 
deva’s Muktaphala, are also well-known, 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among 
his proteges, the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
the village Vedapada (modern Belod) on the bank of the Wardha 
in the Adilahad district of the former Hydenlbad State. Bopadeva 
is said to have composed ten works on Stinskrt grammar, nine on 
medicine, one for the determination of iitJtis, three on poetics and 
an ecjual number for the elucidation of the Bhagavata doctrine. 
Only eight of these works are now extant. The Mugdhabodha, 
his work on Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the vehicle of his religious teachings. Following 
his example several of his followers composed literary works in 
Marathi. They are counted among the first works of Marathi 
literature. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vedantic works 
Vivekasindhu and Paratndmrta, and Jnanesvara, the celebrated 
author of the Bhdvarthadipikdf a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gitd are the most illustrious writers of that age. 

In 1294 Ala-ud-din, governor of the province, of which Kara on 
the Gahga. 42 miles north-west of Allahabad, was the capital, and 
nephew and son-in-law of Jalal-ud-din Firoz Sah Khiljl, the reign¬ 
ing emperor of Delhi, having assembled an army ostensibly for 
the purpose of punishing a refractory Hindu chief on the borders 
of his province, suddenly invaded the Deccan without the 
knowledge or consent of his uncle. His objective was Devagiri, of 
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the wealth of which kingdom he had heard in the course of his 
forays in Central India. He marched from Kara to Canderl, 
and thence across the Satpudas to Ellicpur, where he halted for 
two days, explaining his presence by saying that he was one Malik- 
Ala-ud-din, who had been one of the nobles of the emperor of 
Delhi, but was now leaving his master with the intention of 
taking service with the rdjd of Rajamahendri in Telahgana. His 
story served its purpose and he was not molested at Ellicpur, 
which he left suddenly at midnight, advancing by forced marches 
towards Devagiri. It is unnecessary to recount the details of his 
successful raid. Ala-ud-din not only carried off from Devagiri an 
enormous quantity of plunder, but was strong enough to insist 
on the assignment of the revenue of Ellicpur and the districts 
attached thereto, which probably included the whole of the 
Amaravati district and the rest of northern Berar. Annexation 
was not attempted, nor were Muhammadans introduced into the 
administration*. Trea.sure was all that Ala-ud-din required for 
his immediate needs, and this the adventurer obtained in plenty. 


Ala-ud-din ascends Alfi-ud-din on his rctum marched through Berar. He murder- 
ihc throne. ascended the throne of Delhi on October 3, 1296. 

During his reign Berar was traversed by Muhammadan armies 
from Delhi marching on expeditions to the Deccan, but we find 
no special mention of the province. In 1306, an expedition under 
the African, Kaffir Ilaziirdinari was sent against Devagiri in con- 
setjuence of Ramacandra having failed to remit tribute and having 
allied himself with Rai Karna of Gujarat, who had refused to 
send his daughter Deval Devi to Delhr. Ramacandra and his 
family were captured and sent to Delhi, but the emperor pardoned 
him and restored him to his throne, and it does not appear that 
the arrangement under which Ellicpur and northern Berar 
remained tinder Hindu administrators charged with the remission 
of the revenue to Delhi w'as di.sturbed. 


Ramacandra died in 1310 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
^aiikar, who rebelled against Delhi and refused to remit the 
tribute. In 1312 Kaffir, now entitled Malik Nfiib, led an expedi¬ 
tion to Devagiri, defeated and slew Sankar, and annexed his 
kingdom, including Berar, to the enyxire. The Amaravati district 
thus c ame for the first time directly under Muhammadan adminis¬ 
tration. 


Reliellion in 
Devagiri, 


Ala-ud-din KhiljT died on January 2, 1316, and in the confusion 
which followed his death and the subsequent assassination of 
Malik Naib, Harpal, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, seized Deva¬ 
giri and ruled it for a short time as an independent king, bring¬ 
ing Berar once again under Hindu rule; but by 1316 affairs at 
Delhi had been settled and Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Sah, who was 
then on the throne, marched southwards, attacked Harpal, 
captured him and caused him to be flayed, and placed his head 

^ W. Haip.pp. 96-97. 

Yadav Madhav Kale, Varkidacha Etihasa^ (1924), p. 81. 

3. Briggs, I, p. 366; Haig, p. 112. 
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above one of the gates of Devagiri‘. Amaravati thus passed 
again, with the rest of Berar, into the hands of the Musalmans, 
and the province remained nominally under Muhammadan rule 
and administration until it was assigned under the treaty of 1853 
to the East India Company. 

Malik Yaklaki was appointed governor of the reconquered 
provinces and shortly afterwards rebelled. We are not told what 
part the officers in Berar took in the rebellion, which was 
suppressed- 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarak &lh was assassinated by Malik 
Khusrav on April 14. 1320. Khusrav ascended the throne but 
he was defeated and slain on September 5, 1320, by Ghazl-Beg 
Tughlak, the Turki Governor of the Punjabi who was raised to 
the imperial throne under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak 
6ah. The expeditions to the Deccan in his reign are not directly 
connected with the history of Berar, but the resources of the 
province were doubtless taxed in an effort to furnish supplies for 
the armies from Delhi. Tughlak died in February or March, 
1325 and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, 
who in 1339 transferred the capital of the empire from Delhi to 
Devagiri, which he renamed Daulatabadl It is likely that the 
importance of Berar. which now adjoined the district in which 
ihe capital of the empire was situated, was temporarily eiihaiued 
by this change, hut l)aulatril)ad did not long remain the capital. 

Maharasna was now divided into four Hkks or provinces, and 
though the limits of these are not mentioned it is probable that 
they ('orresponded roughly with the four larajs or provinces into 
which the Bahamani kingdom was afterwards dividid, and that 
Berar, with its capital at Ellicpur, formed one of them. The 
land revenue of the whole tract was assessed at seven crores of 
‘white tmikas' of 175 grains each, or about Rs. 35,00,000. This 
assessment seems to have been excessive, for wc read that the 
action of the sikkdars or provincial governors in collecting it 
caused widespread discontent and a partial depopulation of the 
country. The Ukkddrs were Malik Sardavatdar, Malik Mukhlis- 
iil-Mulk, Yusuf Bughrfi, and Aziz Himfir or Khammar, hut the 
names of their provinces are not given. All were subordinate to 
Kutlugh Khan, governor of Daulatabad, whose deputy was 
[rniid-ul-Mulk, but Kutlugh Khan was recalled very soon after 
his settlement had been made, and it was then that the oppres¬ 
sion of the Hkkddrs became unbearable. Immediately subordi¬ 
nate to these sikkddTS was a class of officials styled centurions, 
military officers who also performed such civil duties as the 
collection of the revenue, the prevention and detection of crime, 
and the maintenance of order. 


In 1347 Muhammad-bin-Tughlak marched to Gujarat to quell 
a rebellion .which had broken out among the centurions of the 


. Briggs, p. 389; Haig.p, 121. 
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province and, having quietened Gujarat, summoned the centurions 
of the Deccan, intending to replace those of Gujarat with them 
but the officers of the Deccan whose loyalty was not above 
suspicion feared that they were being called for punishment, 
and when they had travelled one day’s march towards Broach, 
where they had been ordered to assemble, they slew the officers 
who had been sent to summon them and returned to Daulattibfid. 
Here they rose in rebellion and elected Ismail Fateh, the Afghan, 
king of the Deccan, with the title of Nasir-ud-din’ 6ah. This 
news at once brought Muhammad-bin-Tughlak from Broach to 
Daulatfibad. He defeated the rebels in the field, hut the new 
king took refuge in the fort and Muhammad was unable to 
capture the place. Besides, news soon arrived that a rebellion 
had broken out afresh in Gujarati which compelled him to 
return thither, leaving an army to besiege Daulatabiid. This 
army was defeated and the amirs of the Deccan, on Nasir-ud-din 
abdicating, elected as their king, Hasan, styled Zafar Khan, who 
ascended the throne as Ala-iid-din Bahman &lh* on August 3, 
1347. 

Bahman Sfdi, the founder of the BahamanI dynasty of the 
Deccan, divkled his kingdom info four tarafs or provinces, each 
under the governorship of a tarafdar or provincial governor. 
The provinces were Bcrar, Daulatabad, Bidar, and Gulburgrd. 
We have, unfortunately, very little information as to the details 
of provincial administration, hut it is known that the powers of 
the* larafddrs were very extensive. The tarafdars of Bcriir, whose 
hcadcjuarters w'ere at Kllicpur, governed a tract of country far 
larger than the modern province. Bcrfir which, cast of Burhan- 
pur, was ])ounded on the north by the Tapi and on the east by 
the Wardba and Pranhita rivers, and extended on the south to 
the southern Pinna and (Godavari rivers and on the west approxi¬ 
mately to its present Iimits^ In this large province the governor 
was almost independent. He commanded the provincial army, 
collected the revenues, and made all appointments, both civil 
and military, including appointments to the command of forts, 
which were among the most important of all. His duties to the 
central authority seem to have been ’ confined to the regular 
remission of a proportion of the revenue and to attending on his 
sovereign with the army of the provTnee, whenever he might be 
called upon to do so. We know little or nothing of the adminis¬ 
trative divisions of Berar in these early days, hut it was probably 
divided into two principal divisions, one on the north, with its 
capital at Ellicpur and one on the south with its capital at 
Mahur®. The existing paragands date, almost certainly, from the 

K So styled by Ferishta; Badaoni and the author of the Burhan-i‘Maasir call him 
Nasir-ud-din. Brijifgs, I, p. 438; II, 289. 

Haig., Turks and Afghans, 169. 

3. This was his correct title, as a contemporary inscription and legend on coins 
show. The fantastic epithets bestowed on him by various historians are connected 
with foolish stories. Haig, Tmks and Afghans, f. n., pp. 170-71 ; 372-73. 

4. Haig, pp. 374-75. 

5. Haig, op. cit., pp, 374-75. 

6. Haig, p. 383. 
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period of Hindu rule, and the sarddrs described in the Ain-i- 
Akbari were perhaps a legacy from the days of the BahamanTs. 

Muhammad Sah Bahainanl, who succeeded his father in 1358, 
elaborated the organization of the four tarafs and gave to each 
tarafdar a distinctive title, the governor of Bcrar being styled 
Majilis-i-Ali. 

The first governor of Bcrar under the Bahamanis was a Persian, 
Safdar Khan SistaiiT. In 1362 he commanded the army of the 
province in Muhammad Sah’s expedition into Telahgana and 
was absent from Berar on this occasion for two ycars^ In 1366, 
while Muhammad Sah was waging war against Vijayanagar, 
Bahram Khiiif Majindarani, deputy governor of Daulatfibad, 
broke into rebellion at the instigation of Kondba Dev, a 
Maratha, and several of the nobles of Berar, who were related to 
Bahram Khan, were involved in the rebellion with him. The 
rebellion Avas suppressed and its leaders made good their escape 
into Gujarat. At this time Inghway robbery seems to have been 
rife in tbe Deccan, for Mubammad Sah found it necessary to 
issue special orders to the tarafddrs for the suppression of the 
crime. The remedy was drastic. The malefactors were beheaded 
and their heads were sent to the capital. Twenty thousand 
heads were thus collected at Gulburga, and we may presume that 
Safdar Khan sent his shared 

The ])rovinces were not neglected in the reign of Muhammad I, 
who toured in one of them every year unless occupied in war. 
and hunted lor three or four months. This information may 
appear trifling, but it enables us to understand to some extent 
how Berar was governed in former days and how it was that .a 
kingdom organized as was that of the Bahamanis did not fall to 
pieces sooner than it did. 

Muhammad I died in 1377'‘ and was succeeded by his elder 
son, Mujilhid &lh, who made war against Bukka 1 of Vijayanagar. 
Safdar Khan was summoned to the capital with the army of 
Bcrar and was sent to besiege Adoni. Bukka I was defeated 
before this fortress fell and the siege was relinquished. Mujfihid 
Sah returned slowly through the Raicur Dodb, hunting as he 
went, and Safdar Khan and the governor of Bidar, knowing his 
rash and impetuous disposition, exerted themselves to restrain 
him from running needless risks in his sport. The king wearied 
of their good advice and much against their will, ordered them 
to return to their provinces. The two governors pursued their 
way slowly and unwillingly, and shortly after their departure 
Mujahid was assassinated, on April 15, 1378*, at the instigation 
of his uncle, Daud, whom he had offended during the campaign 
against the Hindus. Daud hastened to Gulburga in order to 
ascend the throne, but Safdar Khan and the governor of Bidar 

Haig, I, pp: 305, 309. 
a. Briggs, II, pp. 325, 326; Haig, p. 383. 

3. Ferishtahowever refers to 21 St March 1375 as the date of death of Muhammad 
hah I. 

4. Haig, 384; Ferishta, however, gives the date as April 14, 1378. 
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refused to attend him there and turned aside to Bijapur, where 
the royal elephants were stationed. They seized these, divided 
them between themselves, and returned to their provinces with 
them. Daud Sah was assassinated on May 20, 1378\ and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad 6ah IF. 

On the accession of Muhammad If, Safdar Khan and the 
governor of Bidar made their submission and hastened to the 
capital to offer him their congratulations. Early in his reign 
there was a severe famine in Berar and the Deccan. A school for 
famine orphans was established at Kllicpur, where the children 
were brought up in the Muhammadan faith, and special allow¬ 
ances were given in all towns to religious teachers and to the 
blind. 

Muhammad II died on April 20, 1397, and was succeeded by 
his elder son, Gbiyas-ud-din, who was 17 years of age*. In his 
reign Safdar Khan Sistani, the governor of Benlr, died in 
Kllicpur. His son, Sablbat Khan, who had been a playfellow of 
the young king, w^as appointed governor of Berar in his father’s 
place, with the title of Majilis-i-Ali. On June 14, 1397, Ghiyas- 
ud-din was blinded and deposed and his brother 6ams-ud-diiv 
was placed on the throne. He. however, was deposed and 
iinprisoni'd at the end ol the year and w^as succeeded by his 
cousin, Tiij ud-din Firoz Sah. The army of Beriir, under 
Salfibat Khan, took part in Firoz Sah’s campaign against Hari- 
hara II of Vijayanagar in 1398-99. The campaign was eminently 
successful and Firoz S:lb on his return left Pulad Khan, another 
son of Safdar Khan Sistani, in charge of the Raicfir Dodh\ But 
on this occasion the absence of the governor from Berar produced 
disastrous results, for Narsingh Dev, the Good Raja of Kherla, 
bad overrun the province from north to south and occupied it. 
Firoz .^ab hastened northwards and, after recapturing Mahur. 
pressed on towards Kherla by way of Kllicpur. Here he halted 
and sent on an army under the command of his brother Ahmad 
Khfin. the Khan-i-Khanan, to punish the Gonds. Ahmad 
advanced to within a short distance of Kherla and was met by 
the Gond troops under Narsingh Dev. The Gonds fought with 
great determination and broke the^ centre of the Musalmans, 
slaying Sujat Khan, Rustam Khan, and Diliivar Khan®. The 
right under the command of Ahmad Khan, and the left under 
the command of Mir Fazl-ullah Anju Siraji still stood fast. 
Fazl-ullah was told that Ahmad Khan had fallen, but wisely 
forbade his informant to circulate the rumour, which turned out 

*. Ferishta gives the date as May 21, 1378. 

*• Most English writers, in deference to Ferishia who is obstiiiatelv mistaken as to 
this king’s name, style him Mahmud, inspite of the evidence of coins, inscriptions, 
and other historians. Mahmud was his father’s name—Fide Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXIII, Part I. 

3. Briggs, II, p. 353. 

4. Briggs, 11, p. 375. 

5. Briggs, II, pp, 376-77. 
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to be false. He then caused it to be proclaimed that Firoz Sab 
had come in person to the relief of his troops and caused the 
great drums to be beaten. The scattered forces of the Muslims 
rallied to the sound and Mir Fazl-ullah and Ahmad Khan 
managed to join the forces and to attack the enemy. Gopal Rai, 
the son of Narsingh Dev, was taken prisoner, and the Gonds 
were pursued with great slaughter to the gates of Kherla, 
whither Narsingh Dev arrived only just in time to save his life. 
Ahmad Khiin and Fazl-ullah then besieged the fortress and 
after a lapse of two months the Gonds offered to surrender on 
conditions. The Muhammadan generals replied that they had 
no power to offer terms, and that if Narsingh Dev desired to 
obtain them it was necessary that he and his chief nobles should 
make their submission to Firoz &ih in Ellicpur, to which place 
they were offered a safe conduct. This advice was followed, and 
the raja swore at the foot-stool of Firoz in Ellicpur that he and 
his successors would he faithful liegemen of the Bahamanis as 
their predecessor had been in the days of Bahinan Siih. Narsingh 
Dev was dismissed with honour after paying trihute. 

The names of the Muhammadan nobles killed at the battle of 
Kherla are worthy of attention for, as we have seen, they 
probably provided the apocryphal Abdur Rahman with a local 
habitation and a name. They were four in number and it 
appears probable that the requisite tale of five was completed 
by Salahar Khan, the governor of Berar, for no more is heard of 
this tarafddr, and Firoz Sah, immediately before he left 
Ellicpur for Gulburga, appointed the gallant Mir Fazl-ullah 
Anju, governor of Berar. 

In 1406 Firoz Sah was at war with Vijayanagar and the army 
of Berar under Fazl-ullah was employed in the siege of Banka- 
pur. The expedition was successful. Bahkapur, with the 
country surrounding it, was annexed to the BahamanI domi¬ 
nions’, and Fazl-ullah and his army returned to Berar. In 1412 
Firoz $ah indulged in an apparently purposeless campaign in 
Gondwana in which the army of Berar probably took a 
principal part\ 

In 1417 Firoz embarked on a disastrous war against Vira 
Vijaya of Vijayanagar, near Pangal. Mir Fazl-ullah Anju who, 
with the army of Berar, played a dominant role in the decisive 
battle of the campaign, in which the Muslims were defeated, was 
treacherously slain hy a Kanarese attendant who had been 
bribed by his co-religionists. The affairs of the kingdom fell 
into great confusion and nobody was immediately appointed to 
succeed the gallant tarafddr of Berar, but the government of the 
province was probably carried on by the deputy whom Fazl- 
ullah had left behind him when he set out on the. fatal expediton. 

In 1422 Ahmad Khan deposed his brother Firoz Sah and 
ascended the throne in Gulburga as Ahmad Sah I on September 

TBriggs. II, 384; Haig, p. 392. ‘ 

». Haig, p . 393. 
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22, 1422. His first care was to bring the war with the Hindus to 
a successful conclusion, and in the attainment of this object he 
laid waste the territories of Vijayanagar. After one of his 
actions he was separated from his army while hunting and nearly 
fell into the hands of a band of resolute Hindu warriors, but 
was rescued by Abdul Kiidir, a commander of 200 horse and 
captain of the guard, whose soldierly precautions averted the 
disaster which Ahmad’s foolish behaviour courted. Abdul 
Kadir’s reward was the vacant governorship of Bcriir with the 
title of Khan-i“Jahan' in addition to the ex-officio title of 
Majilis-i-Ali. Abdul Kadir, who held the governorship of Berar 
for nearly forty years, was the son of Muhammad Isa, the son of 
Mahmud, the son of a Turk named Malik Hindui who received 
the title of Imad-ul-Mulk from Bahman Sah, and held under 
that king the appointment of inspector-general of the forces. 
The Khan-i-Jahan was thus a Deccani of Turki descent. 

Ahmad Sah made peace with Vira Viiaya and then set out to 
(ajitiire Warahgal, which fell into the hands of Abdul Latif 
Khan-i-Azam, the governor of Bidar. The king then returned to 
liis capital. 

In the confusion which followed on the rout of the Muslims 
nt Pangal affairs in the provinces of the kingdom had fallen into 
great disorder and the Hindus of the greater part of Berar seem 
to have risen in rebellion. In 1426 Ahmad Sab was compelled 
to march northwards to restore order. After capturing Mahur 
and Kalam, which had fallen into the hands of the Gonds or 
Hindus, he marched to Ellicpur, where he halted for a year. 
His object in making this long halt in the capital of his nortnern 
province is said to have been the preparation for the extension 
of his kingdom towards the north. His brother Firoz 6ah had 
sent a complimentary letter with expressions of submission by 
Mir Fazhullah Anju to Amir Timur when Amir Timur invaded 
India in 1398 and the conqueror acknowledged the letter by 
bestowing on Firoz the sovereignty of Gujarat and Malva in 
addition to that of the Deccan, and Ferista supposes that Ahmad 
now proposed, if possible, to turn this empty grant to some 
account-. The theory is a most improbable one. Ahmad Sah, as 
we shall see, had conscientious scrupfes against attacking brother 
Muslims, and to the south of his kingdom lay an unconquered 
Hindu empire which was both lawful prey and a source of danger 
in case of difficulties in the north, and he had very little chance 
of success against the combined forces of Gujarat and Majva, 
which would certainly have been joined by Khande^. The more 
reasonable view is that Ahmad was merely strengthening his 
northern frontier in order to prevent inroads during his 
southern wars, and to this end he built the fort of Gavil and 
repaired that of Namala. These expressions, which arc 
Feri^ta’s, seem to imply that Narnala was an older fort than 
Gavilgad which was probably fortified long before the time of 


*. Briggs, II, pp. 402-03 ; 


Haig, pp. 
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Ahmad Sah. Its name points to its having been at one time like 
Gaoligad in Khandes and Asirgad (Asa Ahir Gad), the strong¬ 
hold of a local Gavati chieftain before the advent of the 
Musalmans. Whatever Ahmad’s object may have been Hosahg 
^ah of Majva disapproved of his preparations, and invited 
Narsingh Dev of Kherla, who had been reduced to vassalage by 
Firoz, to transfer his allegiance to Majva^ Narsingh Dev 
refused to listen to Hosahg who, after consulting Nasir Khan of 
Khandes, without whose acquiescence he could not afford to act, 
twice attacked Kherla and was twice defeated. Ahmad Sah 
rendered no material assistance to his vassal and Hosahg’s third 
attempt on Kherla was more successful. His officers wrested 
some districts from the Gonds and Hosahg prepared to follow 
up this advantage by marching on Kherla in person. Narsingh 
Dev considered that it was high time to appeal to his suzerain 
and in 1428 sent messengers to Ahmad Sah, who had returned 
to his capital, to ask for help. Ahmad Sah ordered the Khan-i- 
Jahan to march to the assistance of Narsingh Dev with the army 
of Berar and himself marched northwards in a leisurely fashion, 
as though bent only on sport, until he reached Ellicpur. Mean¬ 
while Hosaiig, attributing Ahmad’s comparative inaction to fear, 
advanced on Kherla and after ravaging the country, laid siege to 
the fortress, boasting that Ahmad Sah Bahamanl was afraid to 
meet him in the field. Ahmad Silh was much incensed when he 
heard of Hosahg's boast, and at once set forth from Ellicpur to 
encounter him. While he was yet forty miles distant fiom 

Hosaiig s army the doctors of religion in his camp approached 

him, reminded him that no Bahamanl had ever yet declared 
war on a Muhammadan king and advised him that it ill became 
him to attack Hosaiig in support of an infidel. Following their 
advice Ahmad Sah sent an envoy to Hosahg apprising him that 
Narsingh Dev was a vassal of Gulburga and requesting him not 
to molest him. After the despatch of the envoy Ahmad Siih 

began to retire and this retrograde movement combined with 

his spiritless policy confirmed Hosahg in the belief that Ahmad 
feared him, and emboldened him to pursue the Deccanis so 
closely that he halted each evening on the ground which they 
had occupied in the morning. This insolence transgressed the 
bounds of even the pious Ahmad’s forbearance, and when 
Hosahg crossed the frontier the doctors of religion were sent 
away from Ahmad’s camp and the Deccanis instead of pursuing 
their way halted to receive the invader who advanced without 
any apprehension of resistance. Ahmad Sah drew up his forces 
on the bank of a river^, unfortunately not named. The governor 
of Berar commanded the right wing, Abdullah Khan, a grandson 
of Ismail Fateh, the left, and Ala-ud-din Ahmad, the king’s eldest 
son, the centre. Ahmad Siih himself, with 2,000 picked cavalry 
and twelve elephants, lay in ambush far to the left. Hosahg 
with no more than 17,000 cavalry, suddenly came upon the 
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Deccanis in a carefully chosen position. He had no choice but 
to attack them and did so, and while action was at its height 
Ahmad §ah suddenly fell upon Hosahg’s rear. The ’‘’army of 
Malva was routed and H^osahg Sah fled so precipitately that he 
left the ladies of his harem in Ahmad’s hands. Meanwhile 
Narsingh Dev had heard of his enemy’s disaster and, emerging 
from Kherla, fell upon the beaten army and completed the 
heavy talc of slaughter, while Hosahg and the remnant of his 
force made the best of their way to Mandu. The loss suffered 
by Musalmans at the hands of an unbeliever again aroused 
Ahmad Sah’s scruples and to console his adversary he returned 
his ladies to him under a trusty guard, accompanied by a 
present of many eunuchs. Ahmad then returned to Gulburga. 
A less probable account of this campaign represents Ahmad Sah 
as the aggressor. According to this account he was preparing 
to attack Narsingb Dev when Hosahg Sah marched to the 
laiter’s aid. Whichever version be accepted Ahmad Sab was 
victorious. He left Berar in 1429 and in the same year trans¬ 
ferred his capital from Gulburga to Bidar’. 

In 1430. the daughter of Nasir Khan, the ruler of Khandes, 
was married to Ala-ud-din Ahmad, the eldest son of Ahmad 
Sah. The marriage is of local interest for it afterwards led to a 
war between A’a-ud-din Ahmad and his father-in-law. Jn the 
same year Khalaf Hasan Basri, entitled Malik-ut-Tujjar, who had 
been one of Ahmad Sfih's earliest partisans, was made governor 
of Daulatiihad. Here his zeal in his master's service® brought on 
a war between Ahmad Sah of the Deccan and Ahmad Sah of 
Gujarat which lasted for a year and exhausted both sides. In 
143^3 Hosahg Sah of Malva, taking advantage of the enfeebled 
condition of the Deccan, attacked and annexed Kherla, slaying 
Narsingb Dev. Ahtnad Sah marched into Benir and was on 
the points of attacking Hosahg when Nasir Khan of Khandes^ 
intervened and proposed terms of peace which were accepted by 
both sides. These terms were that Hosahg Sah should return to 
Kherla and that Berar should remain a part of Ahmad Sab’s 
dominions. The acceptance of these terms by Ahmad Sfdi 
indicates the extent to which he had been weakened by the war 
with Gujarat, for it would have been unnecessary to introduce 
into the treaty the article relating tq^ Berar unless Hosahg Sfih 
had been prepared, with some hope of success, to attempt its 
annexation, and Ahmad Sah actually gave up all that he was 
prepared to fight for. 


Ahmad Sah I died on 19th February 1435 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Ala-ud-din Ahmad Sah 11, who had married 
the daughter of Nasir Khan. This lady, in a fit of jealousy, com¬ 
plained to her father that her husband was neglecting her for a 
Hindu mistress*, and Nasir Khan prepared to invade his son-in- 
law’s dominions. Having obtained the assent of Ahmad Sah of 


*. The account of the confrontation between the Bahamanis and the Kingdom of 
Malwa given by Sayyad Ali is more or less the same. 

He occupied the island of Mahim (Bombay). 

3. Briggs, II, pp. 415-16. 
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Gujarat to his enterprise he began to prepare his way by detach¬ 
ing the nobles of Berar from their allegiance to the Bahamani 
king. Nasir Khan claimed descent from the second Khalifa^ 
Umar-ul-Faruk, and succeeded in persuading many of the 
officers in Berar that the one who fell fighting in the cause of 
the descendants of the greatest of the prophet’s successors would 
receive the reward promised to martyrs for the faith. It is not 
easy to understand how the officers of Berar were deceived ; for 
Nasir Khan allied himself with Gonds and probably with the 
Korkiis of the Melghai also, hut many fell into the trap and 
formed a strong party in Berar against the Bahamani king. 
Nasir Khan accordingly entered into Berar with all the troops of 
Khilndcs, a considerable force having been also sent to his aid by 
the ilajd of Gondwana. The treacherous officers attempted to 
seize the governor, Khan Jahan, who was too firmly attached to 
the house of Bahamams to join the invaders; and he, obtaining 
itdormation of their designs, lied to the fortress of Narnala, 
wliere he shut himself up, and wrote accounts of the state of 
affairs to his court. The traitors, meanwhile, joined Nasir Khan, 
and not only read the Khutbd in his name as king of Berar, init 
marched with him to besiege Narnahl. 

Ala-ud>din Sah, on receiving this intelligence called a council 
of his ministers and military chiefs, to concert measures for 
acting at such a critical moment. It was recommended that the 
king should proceed in person against the enemy, it being 
probable that both the kings of Gujarat and Malva, as also the 
rdis of Gondwana, were prepared to aid in assisting Nasir Khan. 
The king, however, suspecting the fidelity of his chiefs, appointed 
Malik-ut-Tujjar, then governor of Daiilatabad and leader of the 
foreigners, to conduct the campaign. He rerjuested the king to 
give him the command of the household troops, and all the 
foreigners, without any Dcccanis or Abyssinians, to bring the 
royal affairs in Berar to a prosperous issue'. ‘Ala-ud-din Sah 
consenting, directed three thousand Moghal bowmen from the 
body-guards- to attend him,- as also many Moghal officers, who 
had been brought up in the service of Firoz Sclh and Ahmad 
.^ah. Malik-ut-Tujjar left Daulatiibad with 7,000 foreign horse, 
despatching an army on observation to the frontiers of Gujarat 
and Majva and entered into Berar. Khan Jahan, also, having 
found an opportunity of quitting Narnaja, joined the king’s army 
at Mehkar. Malik-ut-Tujjar now detached Khan Jahan with his 
troops to Ellicpur and Bajapur, in order to prevent the Rdis of 
Gondawana from entering Berar bv that route, while himself 
moved with the main body towards the Rohankhed Ghat, where 
the enemy was encamped. The campaign did not take nlacc in 
the AmaravatT district but in Buldhana and Khande^. whither 
Nasir Khan was driven, and ended in the complete discomfiture 
of the invaders," hut before engaging Nasir Khan, Khalaf Hasan 

Khalaf Hasan Basri, (Malik-ut-Tujjar) was a foreign merchant. The hostility 
of the Deccanis and Abyssinians to the Persians and Turks seems to have prevailed 
throughout the long period of the reign of the Deccan kings. 

*. Among, these body-guards were two princes, Majnun Sultan and Shah Kully 
Sultan, both lineal descendants from the great conqueror Chungiz Khan. 

3. Bahamani Rajyacha ItihaSf pp. 95-96. 
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Basri found it necessary to strengthen the garrison of Ellicpur, 
in order to prevent the Korkus from descending on tlie plains. 

In 1443 the army of Berar was employed, with the armies of 
the otlier provinces of the kingdom^ in driving Devaraya II of 
Vijayanagar out of the Raicur Dodh^ which he had occupied, 
but Berar does not seem to have been settled enough to spare its 
governor for this expedition; for the Khand-Jahan did not 
accompany the army. In 1453, a dangerous eruption breaking out 
in the king s foot which baffled the art of the surgeons, he was 
necessarily confined to his private apartments, and reports, were 
often spread through the provinces of his death. Among other 
persons, one Jalal Khan, a Sayyad, who had married a daughter 
of Ahmad Sah, being assured of his decease, seized on many 
districts around his government of Nowalgund, which he gave 
in charge to his son Sikandar Khan, grandson of the late Ahmad 
Sah“. Ala-ud-din Sah, in spite of his indisposition, prepared to 
march in order to reduce the rebels, on which Jalal Khiin and 
Sikandar Khan agreed that, the former should remain in 

Telangana and the latter proceed to Mahur, with a view to dis- 
tract the motions of the royal army. The king sent oflers of 
pardon® but Sikandar Khiin refused to rely on the king’s promises. 
Sikandar Khiin represented to the king of Majvfi, Sultan 

Mahmud I, that Ala-ud-din Sah had been long dead, but that 

the ministers, pretending he was still alive, had resolved to 
destroy the principal nobles, and to divide the kingdom among 
themselves; that, under these circumstances, if the king of Mfilva 
chose to undertake the project, the provinces of Berar and 
Telangana would fall without a blow into his hands. Sultan 

Mahmtid I, crediting these assurances, so flattering to his 
ambition, marched in conjunction with the ruler of Khandes, in 
the year 1456, to invade Berar. They were joined by Sikandar 
Khan, who advanced with a body of one thousand horse to meet 
them. 


‘Alii-ud-din Sah. on receiving the intelligence, changed his 
design of going in person to Telangana, whither he deputed 
Khvaja Mahmud Gilani (commonly called Gavan), with a 
considerable army, to attack Jaliil Khan. At the same time, 
Khan Jahiin, governor of Berar, was directed to watch the 
motions of the ruler of Khandes, while Kasim Beg, governor of 
Daidatjlhad, advanced with a corps of observation towards the 
division led by the king of Majva, the king of the Deccan being 
with the main army, consisting chiefly of the Bijapur division, 
following at a distance of ten miles*. 


^ Briggs, II, p. 432. 

Khan .\zim, governor of Telangana, also dying at this lime, and no officer of 
sufficient influence being on the spot to assume the charge, the officers of the province 
submitted to the authority of Sikandar Khan. 

3. If the rebels would lay down their arms; but Sikandar Khan, having on a former 
occasion joined the prince Mahammad Khan in his insurrection and having been 
guilty of many other offences, refused to rely on the king’s promises. 

Briggs, op, cit, II pp. 448-49. 
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Sultfin Mahmud I of Malva, now satisfied that the Deccan 
king was still living, and actually marching against him, 

retreated with the greater part of his army, leaving an officer, 

under pretence of assisting Sikandar Khiin, but with secret 

instructions, in case of his attempting to join the Deccanis, to 

seize his person, and bring him prisoner to Mandii with all his 
treasure. Sikandar Khan gaining timely information of this 
design, escaped from the Mfijva army with two thousand Afghans 
and Rajputs to Balkonda, to which place Kbvajti Mahmud Gavan 
was then about to lay seige. Shortly after this, Sikandar Khan 
delivered up the fortress, on condition of a free pardon. On 
going to court with Khvaja Mahmud Gavan, he was again 
received into favour, and Balkonda was restored to him\ The 
king having left Fakhr-ul-Mulk Turk in the government of the 
Mahur district and Furhut-ul-MuIk in command of the garrison 
of Mahur, returned to his capital. 

Ala-ud-din Ahmad II, died in 1458 and was succeeded by his 
son Humayun “ the Tyrant ” who had hardly ascended the 
throne when Jalfil Khan and Sikandar Khan, the two nobles who 
had rebelled in the previous reign, again rose in rebellion. The 
governor of Berar who had visited the capital for the purpose of 
offering his congratulations to the new king was employed 
against the rebels, but was defeated, and the rising was ultimately 
suppressed by Humayuir. We hear no more of Berar during 
this brief and troubled reign. When Humayun $ah was taken 
ill and thought that he would die, he appointed his eldest son, 
Niziim §ah, then only eight years of age, his successor. Having 
summoned Khvajfi Jahan Turk from Beriir, and Khvaja Mahmud 
Gavan from Telahgana^ he made his wall, constituting them 
regent, and guardians of his son during his minority and com¬ 
manding them strictly, at the same time, to transact no business 
without the cognisance of the Queen-mother.* Humayun Sah 
died on September 4, 1461 and was succeeded by his son Nizam 
$ah, aged eight. In 1462 Mahmud Sah of Millva, taking 
advantage of the new king s young age, invaded the Deccan by 
way of western Berar. The army of Bidar was employed in 
keeping off the raps of Telahgana and Orissa, who had invaded 
the BahanianI dominions of the cast, and the armies of Berar, 
Daulatabad and Gulburga marched to meet Mahmud 6ah. A 
battle was fought at Kandhar about seventy miles north of 
Bidar, and the Bahamam forces were defeated. Nizam §«ih was 
carried off by his mother to Firozabad near Gulburga while 
Mahmud Sah of Malvii sacked Bidar. He had begun to lay siege to 
the citadel when he heard that Mahmud Sah of Gujarat, to whom 
Nizam Sfih’s mother had appealed for help, had reached the 
north-western frontier of the Bahamani kingdom with 80,000 
horse. Mahmud Gavan, one of the chief nobles of Bahamani 

Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas, p. 107. Ibid p. 114. 

3. Haig mentions that Khvaja Jahan, the Turk, and Ntzam-uI-Mulk ^vere sent to 
Warangal to fight the Hindus of Telangana and especially those of the district of 
Deurkonda, who had supported Sikandar Khan. One of the Raj is of Orissa helping 
the Hindus, Khvaja Jahan and Nizam-ul-Mulk were defeated. Khvaja Jahan basely 
attributed the disaster to his colleague, and Nizam-ul-Mulk was put to death by 
Humayun Shah. Khvaja Jahan was imprisoned. Haig, op. cit ; pp. 410’) 1. 

4 . Makhaduma Jahan Nargis Begam. 
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kingdom, joined the Gujaratis with five or six thousand cavalry, 
and continued to raise and borrow troops until he was able to 
take the field with an army of 40,000 Dcccani and Gujarati horse. 
He sent 10,000 Deccani horse into Berar to cut off the invader’s 
retreat and marched towards Bidar with the remainder of his 
force. Encamping between Bid and Kandhar he cut off the 
besiegers’ supplies but would not risk a battle, though Mahmud 
Sah of Majva could not put more than 30,000 horse into the 
field. At length the army of Majva was starved out and 
Mahmud 6ah of Majva, after blinding his elephants and 
burning his heavy baggage, retreated northwards through 
eastern Berar. He was pursued and harassed throughout his 
retreat by Mahmud Gaviin and the ten thousand horse which 
had been awaiting him in Berar. In order to avoid Mahmud 
Gavan on the one hand and escape Mahmud 6ah of Gujarat on 
the other, he resolved to retreat through the hills of the Melghat 
and engaged one of the Korku nijds of that tract as a guide. 
After leading him by Ellicpur and Akot the rdjd took him into 
the hills and there intentionally led him astray. In the Melghat 
the army of Malvfi perished by the thousands from heat and 
thirst and hy the attacks of the Korkus, who were instigated by 
their rdjd. When the remnant of the army at length emerged 
from the wild hilly country, Mahmud Sah of Mfilva had the 
Korku rdjd put to deathf 

In the following year Mahmud of Mal\a again invaded the 
Bahamani dominions and advanced as far as Daulatfibad, but 
retreated on hearing that Mahmud of Gujarat was again march¬ 
ing to the support of the Deccanis. 

Ni/am {^ah died on July 30, 1463 and was succeeded by his 
Iwother Muhammad HI, surnamed I.askan or “the soldier 

In 1467 Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Turk, who had commanded the 
left wing in the battle of Kandhar against Mahmud of 
Malvtl, was appointed governor of Berar and was ordered to 
capture Kherla, where a Gond prince still owed allegiance to 
Majva. The army of Ber,ar marched against Kherla and 
besieged it and the army of Majva, in an attempt to raise the 
siege, was signally defeated. Kherla fell, hut two Rajputs- of 
the place approached Nizam-ul-I^ulk under the pretence of 
making their submission to him and assassinated him. They 
then attacked his attendants and were put to death. The two 
officers next in authority to Nizam-ul-Mulk were Yusuf Adil 
Khan^ afterwards the founder of the Adil Sahl dynasty of 
Bijapur, and Darya Khtin, the Turk. These nobles argued that 
the desperate enterprise of the two Rajputs could not have been 
undertaken otherwise than at the instigation of some of the 
inhabitants of Kherla and a massacre of these unfortunates, with 

*. Bahamani Rajyacha Itihas, p. 134. 

*. Haig, p. 480. Sayyad Ali says that he was killed by the commadant of thv fort. 

3. There is some conflict of authorities here. Some historians give the name of 
Yusuf Adil Khan, theDeccani, a much less distinguished person, but a bitter enemy 
of Yusuf Adil Khan Savai, as he was called, On the whole the account given in the 
text is the more probable. 


A-280~5-B. 
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rhcir wives and children, followed. Yusuf and Darya left a force 
to hold Kherla and returned to Bidar with the body of their late 
leader. Muhammad Sah approved of their action and bestowed 
Kherla upon them in jalidgir, Mahmud Sah of Malva now sent 
an embassy to Muhammad Sah and reminded him of the treaty 
between Ahmad 6ah Bahamani and Hosahg Sah of Malva, in 
which it was stipulated that Kherla should belong to Malva and 
Berar to the Bahamanis. He Ix-sought Muhammad $ah not to 
be a breaker of treaties, or the means of stirring up strife between 
Musalmans. Muhammad &‘ih returned to him a dignified reply 
by Saikh Ahmad, the Sadr, and §arif-ul-mulk. He thanked God 
that no one of the race of Bahaman had ever been known to break 
a treaty and reminded Muhammad Sah that when the affairs of 
the Bahamani kingdom were in confusion after the accession of 
the boy-king Nizfim $rdi it was Mahmud himself who had broken 
faith by invading the Bahamani dominions. In every corner of 
the empire of Karnata, which was still in the hands of the 
infidels, there were many fortresses like Kherla and since these 
were ready to his hand he had no wish to deprive a hrother 
Musalman of his fortresses. A new treaty was concluded where¬ 
by either sovereign bound himself by the most solemn oaths 
not to molest or invade the dominions of the other, and Kherla. 
which had been annexed to Berar, was handed back by Muham¬ 
mad 5ah to the king of Miilva.^ 

The governorship of Berar seems to have remained vacant for 
a few years after the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Turk until in 
1471 Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk was made governor. This 
amir is worthy of special notice for he founded the Imad Sahi 
dynasty, which reigned in Berar for a period of eighty years. 
He was a Brahman of Vijayanagar who was captured by the 
Musalmans in 1422 early in the reign of Ahmad §ah and was 
bestowed on the Khaii-i-Jahan, who was appointed governor of 
Berar immediately after the conclusion of the campaign, and was 
brought up as a Musalman, but never forgot his Brfihman descent 
or his native land. More than sixty years after his capture 
when, as governor of Berar, he strengthened the fortifications of 
Gavilgad, he adorned the northern gate, afterwards known as the 
Delhi gate, with representations of the emblem of Vijayanagar, 
the franda-hhenmda, a fabulous two-headed bird which was said 
to prey upon elephants, and these representations still remain, 
almost as clearly cut as when Fateh-ullah set them up as his 
boast that though a Musalman and the faithful servant of a 
Musalman he was by blood a twice-born Brahman and a native 
of the great Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. Fateh-ullah had spent 
all his service, if we except temporary periods of absence in the 
field, in Beriir and was a very fair instance of the strength and 
the weakness of the provincial system of the Bahamani kingdom. 
He seems to have been sincerely attached to the province, despite 
his pride of race and descent, and to have been at the same time 
a faithful servant of the Bahamanis. In his later years, when 
troubles gathered thick and fast around the head of the descend¬ 
ant of Bahman Sah and when the provincial governors were 
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driven rather than tempted to reIx:Ilion. he was regarded as the 
Nestor of the Deccan, and his entire freedom from party prejudice 
was displayed in his grief and anger at the unjust execution of 
Mahmud Gavmi, a foreigner, and in his unwavering friendship 
for Yusuf Adil Khan Savfii another foreigner, who differed from 
him in religion, being a staunch SidJi while Fateh-ullah was an 
equally staunch Stmni. 

Berar suffered, with the rest of the Deccan, from the terrible 
two years of famine in 1473, and 1474, and most of those who 
escaped death from starvation fled to Malva and Gujarat. In 
the third year rain fell, but prosperity was slow to return, for 
there were few left to till the soil and the wanderers returned 
by slow degrees^ 

In the campaigns of Muhammad III in Orissa, Telahgana, and 
the Peninsula, F'ateh-ullah, with the army of Berar, bore a share. 
In 1480, before these campaigns had been brought to a close, the 
four provinces into which the Deccan bad been divided by 
Bahman fiah were sub-divided into eight. Berar was divided 
into the two new provinces of northern Berar, named Gavil, and 
southern Berar, named Mahur, the whole of the Amaravall 
district being included in the former, which remained under the 
governorship of Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, while Khudavand 
Khan, the African, was made governor of Mahur. At the same 
time the powers of the provincial governors were much curtailed. 
Many paragams of the provinces were made khds and were 
administered by officers appointed direct by the crown, while the 
governors were allowed to appoint a commandant only to the 
chief fort in each province, all other commandants of forts being 
ajtpointed direct by the king. The.se belated reforms caused 
much dissatisfaction among some of the larafdars, but the faith¬ 
ful Fateh-ullah, though stripped of half his province, seems to 
have taken no exception to them. The malcontents, however, 
entered into a conspiracy against Mahmud Gavan, the author of 
the reforms, and compassed his death on April 5. 148P. Muham¬ 
mad III who was their dupe discovered his minister’s innocence 
when it was too late and bitterly repented his action. Fateh- 
ullah Imfid-ul-Mulk and Khudavand Khan, with the troons of 


Berar, left the royal camp and cncatjipcd at a distance of two 
leagues from it. When asked the reason of this move Fateh- 
ullah boldly replied that when so old and faithful a servant as 
Mahmud Gavan could be murdered on the lying reports of false- 
witnevS.scs nobody within the king’s reach was safe. The wretched, 
king, now smitten with remorse, sent a secret message imploring 
them to return that he might take counsel with them regarding 
the punishment of those who had brought Khvaja Mahmud tO' 
his death, but Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khan replied that 
they would shape their conduct on that of Yusuf Atlil Khan, 
who was then absent on a distant expedition. Yusuf was at once 
recalled and joined Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khan. The 
three tarafddrs then entered the royal camp and made their 
demands. They did not succeed in bringing the ringleaders of 

Haig, 417. *. Bahamani Rajyacha Jtihas, p, 160. 
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the conspiracy to punishment, but Yusuf obtained the province 
of Bijapur, which enabled him to make provision for the 
followers of the deceased minister. Shortly after this the taraf- 
dm were dismissed to their provinces. 

Fateh-ullah and Khudavand Khan were recalled from Berar 
shortly afterwards in order that they might attend Muhammad 
III on a progress through the province of Bijfipur. They 
obeyed the summons, but both on the march and in camp 
placed a distance between themselves and the royal camp, and 
saluted the king from afar when he marched. In this manner 
the armies reached Bejgfihv, whence the larafddrs were order¬ 
ed to accompany the king to Goa and the Kohkan, which they 
refused to do. Yusuf A(lil Khan, however, marched to the aid 
of Goa, then besieged by Rajasekhara of Vijayanagar, while 
Muhammad III marched to Firozabad. Fateh-ullah and 
Khudavand Khan refused to accompany him any further, and 
returned to Berar without leave. Muhammad felt their defec¬ 
tion deeply, l)Ut dared not resent it, for he knew that their 
mistrust of him was justified, and that civil war would but 
hasten the disruption of his kingdom. 

Muhammad §ah died of drink on 22nd March 1482, and was 
succeeded hy his son Mahmud §ah, a hoy of twelve ; all power 
in the capital was held hy Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk\ the 
principal enemy of the late Mahmud Gavan who was now 
minister of the kingdom. Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk, on visit¬ 
ing the capital to congratulate the young king on his accession, 
was made titular minister of the kingdom, his son Saikh Ala- 
ud-din being appointed his deputy in northern Berar, but the 

intrigues and massacres t)f the capital were not to the veteran’s 

taste% and he returned to Kllicpur without having exercised the 
duties of his post at the capital 

Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated before 1485 
and afl'airs in Bidar went from bad to worse. The young king 
showed a precocious bent towards debauchery and the adminis¬ 
tration passed into the hands of Kasim Barld, a Turk. The 

tarafddrs, well aware that all orders issued were the orders of 
Kasim Barld, ignored messages from the capital, and were 
practically independent, attending only occasionally with their 
armies when summoned to do so. This attendance only accen¬ 
tuated the humiliation of the nominal ruler, whose splendour 
was utterly eclipsed by that of the armaments which the 

tarafdars brought into the field. 

In 1490 Malik Ahmad, the son of Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
having founded Ahmadnagar and made preparations for secur¬ 
ing his independence, invited Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur and 
Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-Mulk of Gtlvil to join him in assuming the 
style and insignia of royalty*. The compact was sealed by the 

^ Dr« B. G. Kunte: Ahtnadnagarcki Nizamshahi, p, 2. Briggs, II, p. 328. 

Haig, p. 423. 4. Haig, pp. 425-26, foot note. 
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consent of each of these three provincial governors, an4 each 
had the khuthd read in the mosques of his kingdom in his own 
name, omitting that of Mahmud Sah Bahamani. Henceforth 
these rulers will be known by the titles Yusuf Adil Sah, Ahmad 
Nizam &lh, and Fateh-ullah Imad Sfih, though Yusuf and 
Fateh-ul!ah appear to have lieen very chary of using the royal 
title. 

The supremacy of Kasim Barld in the capital had, however, 
convinced Fateh-ullah of the necessity for some decisive step, 
and the veteran statesman had already prepared himself for 
possible opposition by improving the defences of Gavilgad and 
Narnfija. 

Although Faleh-ulblh had declared himself independent he 
still regarded himself, to some extent, as a vassal of the Baha¬ 
mani king. Thus in 1494, when a rebel named Bahadur GilanI, 
who had established himself on the western coast of the Deccan, 
committed in Gujarat, excesses which caused Mahmud Sah of 
that country to demand his punishment at the hands of 
Mahmud 6ah Bahamani, Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, together with 
Yusuf Adil l§ah and Ahmad Nizam 6ah, responded to his old 
master’s appeal and aided him against the rebel, who was 
defeated and slain after a long and arduous campaign. But the’ 
aid thus rendered differed from the submissive attendance of the 
tarafddn for the Sultans did not attend in person but sent 
contingents. 

In 1504 Yusuf Adil Sah, who was a ^iith, had the khuthd read 
in the mosques of the Bijapur kingdom after the SidJi fashion, 
he being the first Muhammadan ruler in India to make this 
public profession of the §idJi faith. Amir Barld who had 
succeeded his father, Kasim Barld, in that same year sent 
notices in Mahmud Sah’s name to Fateh-ullah Imad Sfdi, 
Khudavand Khan of Mrduir, and Sultan KulT Kutub-ul-Mulk, 
who had been appointed governor of Telangana and had 
established him.self at Golconda, asking them to combine to 
stamp out the heresy. The result of the appeal was curious. 
Sultan Kull Kutub-ul-Mulk who was himself a devoted §idli, 
responded to it at once, apparently on the ground that Yusuf 
Adil 6ah’s act was a more pronounT^ed declaration of opposition 
to Bahamani traditions than his mere assumption of indepen¬ 
dence, and possibly from the motive which led Innocent XI to 
advise James II to moderate his zeal for the propagation of 
Roman doctrine and practice in England. Fateh-ullah Imiid 
Sah, and Khudavand Khan on the other hand, though both 
were professed Sunnis, showed very clearly their disinclination 
to act against their old ally, and excused themselves. As to 
what followed, there is a conflict of authority. Feri^ta says that 
Amir Barld was much perplexed by the contumacy of the two 
chiefs of Berar and applied to Ahmad Nizam Sah tor aid which 
was promptly rendered. Ali-bin Aziz-ullah Tabatahai, whose 
dates do not agree with those of Ferista, though be is clearly 
referring to the same incident, writes that Mahmud Sah, on 
becoming aware of Fateh-ullah Imad Sah’s refusal to take the 
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field against Yusuf Adil fclh, marched into Berar, whereupon 
Fateh-ulJah, who was no more willing to take up arms against 
the BahamanI than against Yusuf, made his submission to him. 
Ferista’s account is to be preferred, for he was, though sometimes 
misinformed, always impartial, whereas the author of the 
Burhdm-Mdimr was an uncompromising partisan of the Nizam 
Sahi kings and also strangely enough, a strenuous supporter of 
the fiction that Mahmud Sah was as independent a king as any 
of his forefathers. Moreover, immediately after its account of 
these events, the Biirhdn-i-Mddslr goes wildly astray in its 
references to Fateh-ullah Imad §ah and Yusuf Adil Sah. The 
following is the true account of what happened. Amir Barid 
with Mahmud {^fih, Sultan KulT Kiitul)*ul-Mulk, Ahmad Nizam 
and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, the Deccani, marched against Yusuf 
Adil who, finding that his external foes and the Sunnis in 
his ovvti kingdom were too strong for him, left Fakhr-ul-Mulk 
the Turk, to hold Gulhurga and the surrounding country, sent his 
infant son Ismail with Kamfil Khan, the Deccani, to Bijfipur, 
and made the best of his way, with 5,(XJ0 horse, to the territories 
of his old friend Fateh-ullah Imad Sah, closely pursued by the 
allies who followed him almost to the gates of Giivilgad. Fateh- 
ullah was again greatly perplexed^ He would not give up the 
relugee, he would not fight for the Sidfi religion, and in no 
circutnsiances would he draw the swT)rd against the Bahamani 
king, lie, therefore, despatched Yusuf Adil Sah, to Dfiiid Khan 
ol Khaiides, while he proceeded to make terms with the invaders 
of Berar. His methods are a fair example of the astuteness 
which he seems always to hayc brought into play in the interests 
of justice and toleration. He sent envoys to Ahmad Nizam Sah 
and Sultan Kuli Kuluh-ul-Miilk to apprise them of his view of 
the quarrel which was that Amir Barid, well-known, he said, as 
‘the lox of the Deccan’, was not actuated in his persecution of 
Yusuf Adil ^ah by religious scruples, hut merely desired to gain 
possession of Bijilpur. Should he attain his object, the old 
diplomatist added, the position of those who held the other 
provinces of the kingdom would not he enviable, for Amir Barid 
already filled the Bahamani king in the hollow of his hand and 
wanted hut an addition to his territorial possessions to make him 
supreme in the Deccan. This entirely correct view of the situa¬ 
tion impressed itself on Ahmad Nizam Sah and Kutub-ul-Mulk, 
who at once returned to their provinces without even going 
through the form of bidding Mahmud §ah farewell. The Sultan 
of Benir was now free to deal with the Siiltfm of Bidar. He 
represented to Mahmud that there was nothing to be gained by 
prosecuting the war and that the wisest course was to proclaim 
that Yusuf was pardoned and to return to Bidar. Mahmud Sah 
was inclined to accept this counsel, hut Amir Barid did not 
intend to let Bijapur slip through his fingers so easily and was 
about to carry Mahmud off to besiege Bidar, but meanwhile 
Yusuf Adil Sah had heard of the retreat of Ahmad Nizto Sah 
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and Kutub-ul-Mulk and returned with all haste from Burhanpur 
to Gavilgad. He now took the field against Mahmud Sah, or 
rather against Amir Barld, who perceiving that he was no match 
for Yusuf and P'ateh-ullah in combination, hurriedly retreated 
to Bidar, leaving Berar in peace. The minister Amir Barid put 
the king under great restraint than before. Weary of the 
situation Mahmud Sah found the means to effect his escape to 
Gavil in Berar where he procured assistance from Imad-ul-Mulk 
who marched with him towards the capital. Amir Barid 
shutting himself up in the citadel, applied for relief to Burhan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the son of the late Ahmad Nizam &lh\ who 
despatched Khvaja Jahfm to join him with considerable force. 
Amir Barid and his ally now rallied forth against the troops of 
Imad-id-Mulk, who prepared to receive them, and drew up his 
army for actionl The king joined the line as soon as possible, 
hut suddenly sjiurring his horse, gallojicd over to Amir Barid’s 
army. Imad-ul-Mulk immediately retreated with precipitation 
towards his own country and the minister returned triumphantly 
into the city with the king. Amir Barid, in 1517, found it neces¬ 
sary to manh with the king to Mfduir against Basir Khan\ who 
with his son. was slain in the battle and Mahur was conferred 
on Ghalih Khan, another son of Khudavand Khan. 

The date of the death of Fateh-ullah Imad 6ah is variously 
given as 1504 and 1510. The latter seems to he a mistake. His 
age when he was taken from Vijayanagar in 1422 is not given, 
and we are merely told that he was then a hoy\ Assuming his 
age to have been ten years at that time he must have been 
82 years of age at the time of his death. Fateh-ulhlh was 
succeeded by his son Ala-ud-din Imad Sah, of whom Ferista 
contradictorily says that he was the first of the dynasty to use 
the royal title. There can be little doubt that his father used it 
occasionally, certainly in his correspondence with Yusuf Adil Sfdi 
and Ahmad Nizam Sah, to whom he would not have admitted 
liimself to he inferior, but it is likely that he refrained from 
using it in correspondence with the BahamanT king. 

The early part of Ala-ud-din’s reign is obscure. According to 
one authority he quietly succeeded nis father, but according to 
another he was a prisoner in the fort of Ramgirl, in Tclahgana, 
at the time of his father’s death, in the power of Amir Barid 
and remained in captivity until he was rescued by one of the 
sons of Khudavand Khan of Mahur. On his release Ala-ud-din 

In 1509 Ahmad Nizam Shah died and was succeeded by his son, Burhan I. 
*. It happened that the king was bathing at the time ; and the messenger sent by 
Imad-ul-Mulk to inform him of the enemy's approach insolently remarked, within 
his hearing, that it was no wonder a prince who could be so employed at such a 
critical moment should be the derision of his nobles. The king, stung with the 
reproof and enraged at what he thought proceeded from the insolence of Imad-ul- 
Mulk, joined Amir Barid’s army—Briggs, op. cit.\ II, p. 551. 

3. Sharza Khan, the son and successor of Khudavand Khan of Mahur. Sharza 
Khan and one of his brothers were slain. Ala-ud-din Imad Shah marched to the 
relief of Mahur and compelled Amir Barid to retire, 

4. Briggs, III, pp. 485-86. 
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is said to have proceeded at once to Gavilgad and to have 

assumed the government of his father's kingdom, while Mahmud 
Sah Bahamam, at the request of Yusuf Adil Sah, conferred 
upon him his father’s title of Imad-ul-Mulk. This story is 

improbable. In the first place the dates arc all wrong, for 
Fateh-ullah is represented as having died before 1500, whereas 
he was certainly alive in 1504, and in the second place it is 
highly improbable that Fateh-ullah, who had, as we have seen, 
great power and inlluence in the Deccan would have left his 

son—his only son so far as we know—in the hands of his 

grestesi enemy, ‘ the fox of the Deccan The more probable 
story is that which represents Ala-iid-din Imad §ah as quietly 
succeeding his father in Ellicpur. 

In 1509 Burhan Nizam Sfih succeeded his father Ahmad in 
Alimadnagar at the jige of seven*. The administration of that 
kingdom was in the hands of Mukainmal Khfnr, who had been 
Ahmad’s minister, and the Deccani nobles of the Slate, whose 
predominance was distasteful to the ‘ foreigners ’, i.c., the 
Persian and Turki soldiers of fortune who always formed a poli¬ 
tical party of their own in the Deccan. The foreigners conspired 
to overthrow the Deccanis, and on the failure of their plop fled 
from Ahmadnagar with 8,000 horse and took refuge with Ala- 
ud-din Imad 6ah in Ellicpur. They found no difliculty in 
persuading him that the affairs of Ahmadnagar were in hopeless 
confusion and that the coiKjuest of that kingdom would be an 
easy task. 

Ala-ud-din, without waiting to consider how far the interests 
of the fugitives had coloured their story, collected his troops 
from Gavilgad and Ellicpur and marched for the frontier. 
Mukarninal Khan was prepared and met him. After a severely 
contested battle victory declared itself for Ahmadnagar\ and 

Ala-ud-din with the army of Berar fled to Ellicpur. The army 

of Ahmadnagar followed up its victory and laid waste the 

greater part of south-western Berar, pressing Ala-ud-din so hard 
that he deserted his country and fled to Burhanpur, where he 
besought Adil Khan III, the ruler of Khandes, to use his good 
offices in the cause of peaces Adil Khan of Khandes and his 
doctors of religion brought about a peace, but quarrels soon 
broke out afresh. 

Burhan Nizam Sah’s grandfather, Malik Hasan Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, was descended of a Brahman family which had held the 
hereditary office of kulkarm or patvdfi in ‘Pathrl, near the 

Godavari river. For some reason or another, probably the 
proselytizing zeal of one of the Bahamam kings, the ancestor of 

*. Briggs, III, p. 211. 

*. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahif p. 41. 

3. Ibid, p. 41. 

4. Ibid pp. 41-42. 

s. Briggs in, P. 214. 
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Hasan had fled from Pathrl and taken refuge in the Hindu 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar. Malik Hasan, whose original name 
was Tima Bhat, had been captured, like Fateh-ullah Imiid-ul- 

Mulk, in one of the campaigns against Vijayanagar, and 

brought up as a Muslim. When he attained ptnvcr, and the 

governorship of a province to the border of w'hich his ancestral 
home was adjacent, his relatives flocked from Vijayanagar to 
Ahmadnagar and urged his son, Ahmad Nizam Sah, to include 
in his dominions the town of Pathri which lay on the southern 
border of Berar. Mukammal Khan wrote, by command of 

Biirhfm Nizam &lh, proposing that Alii-ud-din Imad J^ah should 
cede Pathrl to Ahmadnagar in exchange for a richer paragana. 
Ala-iid-din refused to listen to this pr()])osal and began lo fortify 
Pathri. Mukammal Khlin then comj)lained that the establish¬ 
ment of a military po.st so close to the frontier would give rise 
to depredations on the part of the more lawless meinhers of the 
garrison and consecjiient hostilities hetween Ahmadnagar and 
Berar. Ala-ud-din paid no heed to the protest, completed his 
fort and returned to Ellicpurk In 1518 Mukammal Khan, under 
the pretence that Burhan Nizam Sah wished to enjoy the cool 
air of the hills above Daulatrihad and visit the caves of Ellora, 
collected a large army and marched in a leisurely way to 
Daulatrihad, w'hence he made a sudden forced march on Pathrl. 
The town was taken by escalade and the army of Ahmadnagar 
possessed itself of the w'hole paragana. Burhan having attained 
his object returned to his capital leaving Miyan Muhammad 
Ghorl, an officer who had greatly distinguished himself in the 
assault, to govern the paragana with the title of Kamil Khanl 
Ala-ud-din Imad §ah was not strong enough to resent this 
aggression at the time, and though it rankled in his memory he 
suffered himself to he cajoled six years later by Mulla Haidar 
Astnlhadi, an envoy from Ahmadnagar, into an alliance with 
Burhan Ni/iim Sah, who was then engaged in an acrimonious 
dispute with Ismfiil Adil Sah regarding the possession of the 
fortress of Solapiirl In 1524 a battle was fought at Solapur and 
Ala-ud-din, whose army was opposed to a wing of the BijapQrls 
commanded by Asad Khan of Belgahv, was utterly defeated and 
withdrew by rapid marches and in gjeat disorder to Gavilgad, 
forsaking his ally. Burhan Nizam slih was defeated and forced 
to retreat to Ahmadnagar. 

Ala-ud-din Imad Sah now perceived his error in allying him¬ 
self with Burhiin, and Ismail Adil Sah, anxious to weaken 
Ahmadnagar as much as possible, persuaded Sultan Kuli Kutub 
Sah in 1527 to aid Ala-ud-din in recovering Pathrl*. The allies 
succeeded in wresting Pathrl for a time from Burhan, but he 
entered into an alliance with Amir Barld of Bidar and marched 
from Ahmadnagar to Pathrl, the fortifications of which place, 
in the course of a cannonade of two months duration, he 
succeeded in destroying. The pl ace fell again into his ha nds 

Ahmadnagarchi Nlzamshahi, p. 48 f. n. 3, Briggs, III, pp. 216-17. 

i6tW,p.48. Briggs, III, p. 217. 
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and once more the paragand was annexed to Ahmadnagar and 
bestowed upon some cousins of Burhan Nizam Sah who still 
adhered to the faith of their fathers. Burhan was not disposed 
to regard the recapture of Pathri as a sufficient punishment for 
Ala-du-din, and having captured Mahur occupied southern 
Berar. He now turned his eyes towards Ellicpur and formed the 
design of annexing the whole of Berar to his kingdom. Ahl-ud- 
din, who had been deserted by Sultan Kuli Kutub Sah, was in no 
position to face the allied armies of Ahmadnagar and Bidar. 
He, therefore, fled from Ellicpur to Burhanpur and sought 
assistance from Mirfin Muhammad l^ah of Khandes. Miran 
Muhammad responded to the appeal and marched with his 
unfortunate ally into Berar. The armies of Berar and Khandes 
met the allied armies of Ahmadnagar and Bidar in battle and 
were utterly defeated'. We are not told where this battle was 
fought, but it was probably not far south of Ellicpur, towards 
which place the invaders had marched from Mrdiur, and may 
have been in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. Burhan 
Nizam iSrd'i now held practically the whole of Berar and captured 
elephants and the whole of Ala-ud-din’s artillery and stores. 
Alfi-ud-din and Miran Muhammad Sah fled to Burhanpur and 
thence sent a message to Bahridur §ah of Gujarat, imploring his 
assistance. Bahadur Sah snatched at the opportunity of inter¬ 
fering in the affairs of the Deccan and in 1528 sent a large army 
by way of Nandurhar and Sultanpur towards Alimadnagar, and 
also entered Berar. Burhan Nizam Sah was much perturbed 
by the appearance of this formidable adversary on the scene. 
He made a wild appeal for help to Babar, not yet firmly seated 
on the throne of Delhi, and more reasonable appeals to Sultan 
Kuli Kutub Sah of Golconda and Ismail Adil Sah of Bijapur, 
The former was engaged in warfare with the Hindus of Telah- 
gana and professed himself unable to send assistance, hut 
Isinfiil sent 6,00) picked horse and much treasured 
Bahadur Sah entered Berar on the pretext of restoring Pathri 
and southern Berar to Ala-ud-din, but having seen the country he 
desired it for himself and made no haste to leave. This was 
very soon perceived by Ala-ud-din, who repented of his folly 
and ventured to suggest to Bahadur Sah that the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom should be the theatre of war. He promised that if 
Bahfidur Sah would conquer that kingdom for him he would 
resign the kingdom of Berar. Bahadur Sah accepted the offer 
and advanced against Burhan Nizam Sah. wno was now 
encamped on the plateau of Bid. Amir Barld fell upon the 
advancing foes and slew two to three thousand of the Gujariitls. 
This enraged Bahadur Sfdi, who sent 20,(XX) horse against Amir 
Barld. The battle soon became general, and the Deccanis were 
defeated and lied to Paranda. Being pursued thither they again 
fled to Junnar, while Bahadur Sah occupied Ahmadnagar.* Here 
he remained until supplies, which the Deccanis cut off, became 
scarce. He then marched to Daulatabad and left Ala-ud-din 
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Imad 6ah and tht amirs of Gujarat to besiege that fortress while 
he encamped on the plateau above it. Burhan Nizam Sah now 
made a fervent appeal to Ismfiil Adil &lh for further assistance. 
Ismrdl replied with expressions of goodwill, sent five hundred of 
hLs most efficient cavalry, and expressed regret that the hostile 
attitude of the luijd of Vijayanagar prevented him from leaving 
his capital. Burhan wanted the prestige of Ismail’s presence 
with his army, not a regiment of cavalry. In the circumstances 
he did the best he could, collected all the troops that coidd be 
raised between Juiinar and Ahmadnagar and ascended into the 
Daulatahad plateau. Here a battle was precipitated by the 
incautious valour of Amir Barld, and although the issue hung 
for some time in the balance, the Deccanis were again defeated. 

The problem now was not an equitable decision of the dispute 
between the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar, but the expulsion 
of an inconvenient intruder who was strong eiiougli to upset 
entirely the balance of power in the Deccan. Bur’ban Nizam 
.^ab opened negotiations with Ala-ud-din Imad .^;lb and pro¬ 
fessed himself ready to restore all that had been captured by 
him. Ala-tid-din and Miriin Muhammad Silh were now as 
apprehensive as their former enemies of Bahadur 6ab’s intentions 
and approached Khudavand Khan, the latter’s minister, with a 
recjuest that his master would leave the Deccan. Khudavand 
Khan replied that Bahadur Sah had not come uninvited, and 
that if the Sultans of the Deccan composed their differences all 
would be well. The intimation was sufficient. Ala-ud-din Imad 
J^rdi sent his surj)lus supply of grain to the defenders of 
Daulatahad and returned to Ellicpur. Bahadur ^ah and Miran 
Muhammad ^fih decided that they would do well to return to 
their capitals before the rains rendered both the country and 
the rivers impassable. They retreated after stipulating that the 
boundaries of Berar and Ahmadnagar should remain in status 
quo ante helium, that the kliulhd should be read in both 
kingdoms in the name of Bahadur v^ah and tliat both Alil-ud-din 
and Burhan should pay a war indemnity. Miran Muhammad 
6ah, after his return to Burhanpur, called upon Burhan Nizam 
l^ab to fulfil his obligations by restoring to Ala-ud-din Pathrl 
and Mahur and all the elephants ami other booty which had 
been captured near Ellicpur. Burhan’s reply to this message was 
to return to Miran Muhammad some elephants which had been 
captured from him, on receiving which Miriin Muhammad 
desisted from urging on Burhan the fulfilment of his compact 
with Ala-ud-diiT. The inveterate plotter Amir ‘All’ Barld had 
tried to tamper with the loyalty of the contingent sent from 
Bijfipur to the assistance of Ahmadnagar, and Ismail, to punish 
him, marched to Bidar. Amir Barld, now an old man, left the 
defence of the foitrcss to his sons and sought help of Sultan Kuli 
Kutub Sah. Ismail defeated a relieving force from Golconda 
and Amir All withdrew to UdgTr and begged ‘ Ala-ud-din ’ Imad 
Sah to help him. ‘Ala-ud-din’ would not oppose Ismail, but he 


Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 55 f.n. 
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marched to Bidar and interceded with him, but Ismail refused to 
hear of any negotiations until Bidar should have surrendered. It 
was surrendered when Amir ‘ All was about to be trampled to 
death by an elephant, and Lsmrdl entered the cajiital of the 
Deccan and took his scat upon the turquoise throne. He made 
Amir ‘Ali’ a noble of the kingdom of Bijapur, and it was agreed 
that he and * Ala-ud-din' Imad §ah should aid in recovering 
the Raicur Dodb and then march northwards to recover Mahur 
and Pathri for Ala"Ud-din\ 

The recovery of the Dodb released Ismriil from his vow of 
abstinence and he celebrated the occasion by a select symposium, 
at which only ‘Ala-ud-din’ and Asad Khan Lari at first sat with 
him, hut both begged him to admit Amir ‘Ali’ and he 
consented, hut when “the Fox” entered ([uoted from the chapter 
“ The Cave ” in the Koran the words, “ their dog, the fourth of 
them”. Amir Ali did not understand Arabic. But a burst of 
laughter from ‘ Ala-ud-din ’ apprised him that he was the victim 
of a jest, and he wept with humiliation and resentment, while 
the others laughed. Disturbing rumours that Bahadur meditated 
another invasion of the Deccan postponed the joint expedition 
for the recovery of Mahur and PathrT, and ‘ Ala-ud-din ’ hastily 
returned to Berar^ 

This was not the last campaign in which the warlike hut 
unfortunate Ala-ud-din was engaged. Sullaii Kull Kutuh l^ah 
of Gojeonda, who had proclaimed himself independent in 1512^ 
was for many years troubled hv a Turk entitled Kivam-ul-Mulk 
who had been appointed by Mahmud §ah Bahamani governor of 
eastern Telahgana and resisted Sultan Kub’s claims to dominion 
over that tract*. He maintained a guerilla warfare for years, 
with intermittent encouragement from Bidar and perhaps from 
Berfir also, until he was defeated by Sultan KulT at Gelgandal 
when he fled and took refuge with Ala-ud-din Imad f^ah in 
Berar. Sultan Kuli sent an envoy to Beriir to demand the 
delivery of the fugitive and also the restoration of certain 
districts of south-eastern Berar which in the time of the 
Bahamanis had belonged to Telangana. On Ala-iid-diii’s refusal 
to satisfy these demands Sultan Kull marched northwards and 
Alfi-ud-din marched from Ellicpfir to meet him. A battle was 
fought near Ramgiri and the Beraris were utterly defeated. 
Ala-ud-din fled to Ellicpur and Sultan KulT possessed himself of 
the disputed territory and returned to Golconda. Unfortunately 
the date of these operations is not given, but it appears probable 
that they took place after the departure of Bahadur l^ah of 
Gujarat from the Deccan. The date of the death of Ala-ud-din 
Imad ^ah is not certain, hut he probably died in 1529 and was 
succeeded by his son Darya Imad §ah\ 

*. Krisbnadevaraya of Vijayanagar had recently died and in the confusion 
which followed his death, Ismail was able to reduce both Raichur and Mudgal 
within three months; Haig, p. 437. 

*. Ismail restored Bidar to Amir Ali. 4. Briggs, II, p, 527, 

3. Briggs, III, P. -323. S. Briggs, III, p. 489. 
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The early years of Darya Imad Sah's reign were uneventful 
and his kingdom enjoyed a much needed rest. On December 30, 
J553 Husain Nizam Sab succeeded, not without opposition, to 
the throne of Ahmadnagar*. His younger brother, Abdul 
Kadir, was induced to make a fight for the throne but was 
overcome and took refuge with Darya Imad Sah, under whose 
protection he remained until his deaths Shortly after Miriin 
Abdul Kadir’s flight, Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, who had been commander- 
in-chief of the army of Ahmadnagar in the latter part of the 
reign of Burhfin Nizam Sah and on his death had espoused the 
cause of Abdul Kadir, became apprehensive lest Husain Nizam 
Jjah should punish him for his defection, and fled to Ellicpur, 
where he took refuge with Darya Imad Sah\ Hte did not 
remain long in Berar but took service under Ibrahim Adil 
Sah of Bijapur, w’ho interested himself in plots to dethrone 
Husain Nizam Sfih. Ibrahim's interference brought about a 
war between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar and Husain sent a 
Brahman envoy named Visvas Rav to Darya Imfid .^ah to ask 
him for aid. Darya sent 7,000 cavalry to his neighbour’s 
assistance* and Husain then advanced to ^olapur, which place 
Ibrahim was hesieging\ In the battle which ensued the armies 
of Ahmadnagar and Berar were on the point of fleeing when 
Ibrahim Adil 6ah was attacked by doubts of the loyalty of 
Saif-Ain-ul-Mulk, who commanded a large body of his cavalry, 
and suddenly returned to Bijapur, leaving the allies in 
])ossession of the field. Husain then retunied to Ahmadnagar 
and sent the cavalry of Berar hack to Ellicpur. 

After the death of Ibrahim Adil Sah I in 1558 Husain Nizam 
8ah persuaded Ibrahim Kutub 6ah of Golconda to join in an 
attempt to capture Gulburga and the eastern districts of the 
Bijapur kingdom. The attempt failed owing to Ibrahim Kutub 
Siih’s distrust of his ally and All Adil Sah, who had succeeded 
to the throne of Bijapur, resolved to revenge himself on Husain 
Nizam Siih, who sought strength in an alliance with Darya Imfid 
.^ah'''. In 1558 the kings of Berar and Ahmadnagar met at 
Sonpeth on the Godavari where Daulat Sah Begam, Darya’s 
daiijjjhter, was married to Husain, Sonpeth receiving the name of 
Isratahad in honour of the cvenf. 

% 

Meanwhile Ali Adil Sah had formed an alliance with Ibrahim 
Kutub Sah and Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar and in 1560 these 
allies invaded the dominions of Ahmadnagar. Husain Nizam 
8ah’s trust lay in AlT Barld ^ah of Bidar, Darya Imad Sah of 
Berar, and Miriin Mub«irak II of Khandei Unfortunately for 
him influences had been at work to break up this alliance. The 

Briggs, III, pp. 257-58. 

Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahiy p. 101. 

3. Briggs, III, p. 105. 

4 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahiy p. 110. 

5. Briggs, III, p. 490. 

^ Briggs, III, p. 239. 

7. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p, 118, 
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Khan-i-Jahan, brother of All Barld Sah, was friendly with Ali 
Adil Sah and had entered the service of Darya Imad Sah, whom 
he dissuaded from joining Musain Nizam Sah. He then led an 
army of 5,000 cavalry and infantry from Berar into the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom and laid waste those northern tracts which lay out 
of the way of the more powerful invaders from the south. 
Against this force Husain Nizam Sah sent nearly 3,000 horse 
under Mulla Muhammad Nisaburi\ The army of Berfir was 
utterly defeated and the Khan-i-jahan, ashamed to return to 
Berar, joined the army of AU Adil Sah'. Jahangir Khan the 
Deccani now Ixxame commander-in-chief of the army of Berar, 
and had an easier task than his predecessor, for by this time the 
members of the southern alliance had closed round Ahmadnagar 
and left Darya Imad Salt’s army little occupation but that of 
plundering a defenceless country. The allies, however, quarrelled. 
Ibrahim Kutub Sfdi. who had gradually been drawn into sympathy 
with Husain Nizam Sah, withdrew rapidly and secretly to 
Golconda, leaving behind him a small force which joined Husain. 
Jahangir Khan with the army of Beriir also went over to Husain 
who was enabled, by this accession of strength, to cut off tlu* 
supplies of Ali Adil S;lh and Sadasivaraya, who were besieging 
Ahmadnagar. Sadasivaraya, who perceived that he had been 
drawn by Ali Adil Sah into no easy undertaking, was now in a 
mood to entertain proposals of peace, and when Husain Ni/iim 
Sah su(‘d lor peace he agreed to retire on three conditions, one 
of which was that jahangir Khiin, whose activity in intercepting 
the supplies ot the besiegers had caused much suffering among 
them, should be put to death. Husain was base enough to 
comply and the commander of the army of Berar was assassinat- 
cdl Fortunately for Husain his father-in-law was either too 
weak or loo poor spirited to resent this act of gross ingratitude, 
and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar was by these shameful means, 
freed ol its invaders. Darya Imad Sah did not long survive his 
disgraceful acijuiescence in his servant's death. He died in 1561 
and was succeeded by his son. Burhan Imad Sah. 

We hftve no certain information of the age of Burhan when he 
succeeded his father. He is described as a boy or a young man, 
but he was not too young to resent the murder of Jahangir Khan* 
for when Husain Nizam Sah and Ibrfihim Kutub 6:lh invaded 
the territory of Bijapur in 1562 and Ali Adil Sah and Sadasivaraya 
of Vijayanagar marched against them, Burhan not only refused 
to respond to Husain’s appeal for assistance but prevented Ali 
Barid Sah of Bidar from joining him. Husain Sah then aban¬ 
doned the siege of Kalyani, in which he was engaged, and sent 
his ladies and heavy baggage to Ausa. The kings of Ahmad¬ 
nagar and Golconda now found themselves opposed by All Adil 
Sah of Bijapur, Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagar, Ali Barld Sah of 

Briggs, III, p. 240. 

Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 122 f.n. 

3. Ibid, p. 123 f.n. 

4. Briggs, III, p. 243. 
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CHAPTER 2. Bidar, and Biirhfni Imad Sah of Berar. and advanced to meet 
them halting within twelve miles of their camp. On the follow- 

Mediaeval Hmsain and Ibrahim advanced against the enemy, the 

l^:iu()n. former making the camp of Sadasivaraya and the latter that of 
Imad Sain of All Adil 6ah, All Bark! Sah, and Burhan Imad ^fih his objective. 

_ _ When they were well on their way heavy rain fell, and Husain's 

urhan Imad M, elephants Stuck fast in the mire\ Any further 

advance was out of the question, and Husain returned to his 
camp with only forty out of seven hundred guns. Meanwhile 
Murtaza Khan with the Marathii officers of Bijapur had been 
sent by Ali Adil Sah to warn the allies to prepare for battle. On 
his way he came upon the abandoned guns of Husain Nizam 
Sah, and learnt that Husain had returned to his camp. Murtaza 
informed his master of what he had found and AlT Adil Sah and 
Sadasivaraya sent troops to take possession of the guns. xAfter 
securing the guns these troops fell in with the forces of Ibrahim 
Kutub Sah, attacked them, and defeated them. Ibrahim reform¬ 
ed his beaten army in rear of Husain Nizam Sfih's camp and 
made a stand which enabled Husain Niziim Sfih to come to his 
aid. 'fhe troops of Bijapur and Vijayanagar were repulsed, but 
Husain Nizam Sah was much dispirited by the result of the day’s 
fighting and by Ibrahim’s failure, and on the following da.y, 
when the armies of Bijapur, Vijayanagar, Berar and Bidar 
advanced to the attack, he and Ibrahim Kutub Sah fled in the 
direction of Ahmadnagar, leaving their camps in the hands of 
the enemy. At Ausa they separated, Ibrahim returning to 
Colconda. while Husain retired to his capital, followed by the 
allies. Husain did not venture to defend his capital but, having 
provisioned the fortress, fled onwards to |nnnar. ’I'he allies sat 
down to besiege Ahmadnagar. Alt Adil Sah however persuaded 
Sadasivaraya to leave Ahmadnagar and to pursue Husain Nizam 
Sah to Jiinnar^ but before the allies left Ahmadnagar Burhan 
Imfid Sah and All Barld Sah having quarrelled with the Rdjd of 
Vijayanagar, retired to their own kingdoms. 

On Burhan’s return to Berar he was seized and imprisoned in 
Narnfila by Tufal Khan, the Deccani, one of his own amirSy who 
henceforth exercised regal functions in Berarl Tufal Khan 
refused to join the confederacy of the Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Deccan which was formed in 1564 for the purpose of over¬ 
throwing the power of Vijayanagar and Berar had, therefore, no 
share in the decisive victory of TalTkota*. Tufal Khan’s refusal 
to join the Muhammadan league may be attributed to his sense 
of the insecurity of his position as an usurper, to apathy, to Hindu 
sympathies, or to the view that the power of Vijayanagar could 
always be usefully employed for the maintenance of the balance 
of power between the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
but the refusal, whatever the motive may have been, brought 
much trouble and suffering to Berar. 

*. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 125 f.n. 3, Briggs, III, p. 47. 

*. Briggs, III, pp. 245-46. 4. Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 140-41 f.n. 
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On June 6, 1565, Husain Nizam Sah died and was succeeded 
in Ahmadnagar by his son, Murtaza Nizam SahJ, who persuaded 
All Adil Sah to join him in invading Berar in order to punish 
Tufal Khan for his refusal to join the league against Vijayanagar. 
In 1566 the allies invaded the kingdom from the south and south¬ 
west and devastated it with fire and sword as far north as Ellicpur, 
destroying all standing crops. They remained in Berar, wasting 
the country and slaughtering its inhabitants until the approach 
of the rainy season, when Tufal Khan approached Ali Adil Sah 
with an enormous quantity of treasure and besought him to use 
his influence to induce Murtaza to retire. AH undertook the task 
and succeeded in persuading Murtaza, on the pretext that the 
rains would render marching and campaigning on the hlack cotton 
soil of Berar a difficult task, to retire to Ahmadnagar, while he 
himself returned to Bijapur’. 

The unfortunate little kingdom was not, however, destined 
to enjoy a long rest. In 1572 Cangiz Khan, Murtaza Niziim 
Sah's minister, brought about a meeting between his master and 
Adil Sah at which the two kings entered into a treaty under the 
terms of which Murtaza was to he allowed to annex Berar and 
Bidar without hindrance from Bijapur while AH was to be 
allowed to appropriate so much of the dismembered kingdom 
of Vijayanagar as should be equal in revenue to those two 
kingdoms’. Ibrahim Kutiib 6ah was left out of the arrangement. 
In the same year Murtaza Nizam 6ah. in pursuance of the 
treaty, encamped at Pathrl and prepared to invade Berar. A 
pretext was not wanting. He sent Mullil Haidar of Kas to 
Tulal Khan to call him to account for keeping Burhan Imad 
^ah in confinement. Tufal Khan was ordered to release his 
king, to be obedient to him in all things, and to refrain from 
interfering in the government of Berar. The letter concluded 
with a threat that disobedience would entail punishment and 
with three couplets warning Tufal Khan against undertaking a 
task which was beyond his power. Tufal Khan was much 
alarmed by this message and took counsel of his son, §amsir-ul- 
Mulk, who had a reputation for valour and was astute enough 
to detect Murtaza’s obiect. The solicitude for Burhan Imad 
§ah, he said, was a mere pretence, and Murtaza’s object was the 
annexation of Berar to Ahmadnagar*. He hade his father take 
heart, assuring him that the resources of Berar were equal to 
those of Ahmadnagar, which was not the case, and advised him 
to send Murtaza’s envoy hack unanswered. Murtaza, as soon 
as he heard of Mulla Haidar’s dismissal, marched from Pathri 
towards Ellicpur, and Sam^ir-uI-MuIk, who commanded the 
advanced guard of the army of Berar, marched to meet him. 
The site of the battle is. unfortunately, not recorded*, but the 

> Ahmadnagarctu Nisatnshahif p, 141. 

* Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 160. 

3 Ahmadmgarchi Nizamshahi, pp. 162-63 f.n. 

4 The battle was fought near Bidar, so tells Sayyad Ali TahdtBbzi^Ahmadnagarcki 
Nizamshahi, p. 163. 
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armicvS must have met either in . the Amravati district or the 
Akola district. ^Samsir-ul-Mulk fell upon the advanced guard 
of the army of * Ahmadnagar and defeated it. Cahgiz Khan 
threw forward reinforcements and Samsir-ul-Mulk called upon 
his father for support. 

Tufal Khan at once marched to support his son and Cahgiz 
Khan, being apprised of the approach of the main body of the 
army of Berar, sent forward Khudavand Khiin, Jamsid Khan, 
Bahrl Khiin, Rustam Khan, and Canda Khan to the support of 
the African amirs of Ahmadnagar, on whom the brunt of the 
fighting was falling, and followed them in person with Murtaza’s 
guards and three thousand mounted ‘foreign’ archers, who 
were evidently regarded as the flower of the army of Ahmad¬ 
nagar. The battle soon became general. Cahgiz Khan, who had 
as his body-guard five hundred of his own followers, spared no 
efforts to win the day. With his own hand he cut down Tufal 
Khan’s standard bearer, and the army of Beriir was routed. 
Tufal Khan and his son fled to Ellicpur and Cahgiz Khan 
returned with 270 captured elephants to the camp of Murtaza 
Nizam §ah, who no longer made any attempt to conceal the 
real object of his enterprise. He did not hasten in pursuit of 
his defeated enemy or attempt to gather at once the fruits of 
victory, but remained in his camp and issued farnulns to all the 
Hindu revenue officials of Berar informing them that they had 
nothing to fear, and that if they w'ould tender their allegiance to 
him they would find him a lenient and sympathetic master. 
The descendant of a line of Bnlhman palvdris knew with whom 
he had to deal. The hereditary Hindu oHicials cared little for 
Burhan. Tufal. or Murtaza but much for the blessings of peace, 
and they were not slow to perceive which was the stronger side. 
They hastened to the camp of the invader, where they were 
received with honour ami whence they were dismissed with 
rewards and promfscs’. Murtazft Nizam Sah, having thus made 
sure his foothold, advanced on Ellicpur, whereupon Tufal Khan 
and Samsir-ul-Mulk, whose power had been so utterly broken 
in the field that the respite afforded to them by Murtaza’s delay 
had profited them nothing, fled into the Melghat. Through 
the hills and jungles of this tract they were pursued for six 
months at the end of which •time they found them.selves 
hemmed in by the forces of Ahmadnagar in a position whence 
no outlet was apparent. The invader refrained from pressing 
his advantage and Tufal Khan succeeded in extricating himvself 
and escaped to Burhanpur. Murtaza, having pursued" him as 
far as the TapT, sent a letter to Miran Muhammad Sah II, king 
of Khandes, threatening to invade his country if the fugitives 
were harboured. Miran Muhammad sent the letter, without 
comment, to Tuffd Khan, who at once understood that he 
could find no asylum in Khandes and returned by an unfre¬ 
quented road to Berar. At the same time he sent a letter to 
Akbar, then seated on the throne of Delhi, saying that he 

* Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p, |66, 

Briggs, III, pp. 255-56. 
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regarded himself as one of the emperor’s soldiers and Berar as 
a province of the empire, which had been invaded by the 
Dcccanis. He sought, he said the appointment of warden of 
the marches and asked for assistance, promising to surrender 
Berar to Akbar’s officers when they should arrive. Akbar was 
not at this time prepared to undertake an expedition to the 
Deccan and no immediate answer was returned to Tufal Khan’s 
effusion. Meanwhile both Tufal Khan and his son Samsir-ul- 
Mulk now separated were hard pressed by Murtaza and were 
fain to seek the protection afforded by xStone walls. Tufal Khan 
shut himself up in Narnaja while Sam.%-ul-Mulk sought refuge 
in Gavilgad\ and Murtaza Nizam Sah laid siege to Narnaja. 
Meanwhile Tufal Khan’s letter had reached AkW’s camp in 
Gujarat and one of the emperor’s amirs wrote to Murtaza 
Nizam Sah saying that Tufal Khan, having submitted to the 
emperor, was one of his vassals and that Murtaza would do well 
to desist from harassing him, and that Berar, which was a 
province of the empire, should be evacuated at once*. This 
absurdly bombastic message was treated with the contempt 
which it deserved and Ixith Narnaja and Gavilgad were closely 
besieged. The former fell before the end of the year, and Tufal 
Khan and Burhan Imad Sah fell into Murtaza’s hands. Samsir- 
ul'Mulk on hearing of the fall of Narnaja and the capture of 
his father surrendered Gavilgad to Murtaza’s oHicers on condi¬ 
tion that his life should be sparedl Murtaza Nizam Sah sent 
Burhiin Imad Sah, Tufal Khan, Samsir-ul-Mulk, and all their 
relatives and attendants, to the number of about forty souls, to 
a fortrCsSs in the Ahmadnagai* kingdom where, after a short 
time, they all perished. We liave various accounts of the 
manner of their death and in one passage it is hinted that they 
rnay possibly have died a natural death, hut the sudden, 
simultaneous, and convenient extinction of .so large a number 
of obnoxious persons cannot have been fortuitous. Another 
story is that the whole party was confined in a small room and 
the windows were shut upon them, the result being a tragedy 
similar in all respects to that of the Black Hole of Calcutnl, 
save that in this case there were no survivors. Elsewhere it is 
said that the whole party was strangled or smothered indivi¬ 
dually. The Black Hole story appears to be the most probable, 
but whichever story is true the fact remains that the Imad Sahi 
dynasty was utterly extinguished in 1572^ and that Berar 
became a province of the Nizam Sahi kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar. 

Murtaza apportioned the districts of Berar to his nobles, 
and now wished to return to Ahmadnagar and enjoy the fruits 
of victory, but Cahglz Khan incited him to further exertions. 

* Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p> 167 . 

* Briggs, III, pp. 255-56. 

3 Ahmadmgarchi Nizamshahit p. 171 . 

4 There is a discrepancy as to this date. From the detailed account of the siege 
of Namala it appears that the fortress did not fall until 1574, but the date of its fall 
is also given in a chronogram which worb by 982-1572 A.D. 
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All Adil Sah, he said, was occupied with the siege of Bahkapur, 
and the opportunity of gaining possession of Bidar, to which as 
well as to Berar, his treaty with Bijapur entitled him, was too 
good to be lost. Murtaza was thus persuaded to march against 
Bidar, and while he was thus employed affairs in Berar took a 
new turn. Miran Muhammad II of Khandes seized the oppor- 
of tunity of harassing an inconveniently powerful neighbour, and, 
as soon as Murtaza Nizam Sah was engaged with Bidar, set up 
the son of Burhan Imad Sah’s foster mother as king of Berar 
alleging that he was a son of Darya Imad Siih and sent the 
pretender to the frontier of Berar with 6,000 horse\ Many 
adherents of the extinct family cither believed the fable or 
were willing to adopt any pretext for maintaining the indepen* 
dence of Berar, and rose in rebellion, driving the officers of 
Murtazii Nizam fcih from their military posts. A revolt in 
which the governor recently appointed by Murtaza lost his life, 
encouraged Muhammad to intervene, and he sent an army 
under the command of his minister Zain-ud-din into Berar to 
support the cause of the pretender. The rebels numbered eight 
or nine thousand, and their activity was a serious menace to the 
stability of the newly established authority. Khudavand Khan 
and Khursid Khan, the tw^o officers who nad been appointed to 
administer Berar, sent a message to Murtaza Nizam Sah 
nnploring him to return. The king recalled CangTz Khan, who 
had preceded him to Bidar, despatched Sayyad Murtaza Sabza- 
varT with 8,000 horse to Berar and followed him with the main 
body of the anny\ CangTz Khan returned from Bidar by 
forced marches and begged the king to make a short halt in 
order that the troops might rest. Murtaza Nizam !>ah refused 
to Iisttm to the proposal and pressed on. Miran Muhammad 
Sah, who was hovering on the border of Berar, ready to make a 
descent as .soon as Murtaza Nizam !§ah should be safely out of 
the way, was much disconcerted by his adversary’s activity and 
fled in haste to his fortress capital of Asirgad. Sayyac* 
Murtaza, who preceded Murtaza Nizam $ah, having come up 
with the Beriir Pretender, at the head of eight thousand horse, 
obliged him to flee, and his adherents to disperse. The army 
of Ahmadnagar now invaded an^ laid waste Khandes and 
Asirgad was on the point of falling into their hands when 
Miran Muhammad Sah bought off Murtaza Nizam Sah with a 
large sum of money*. Murtaza Nizam Sah now returned to 
Berar where, in the course of a complicated intrigue connected 
with the invasion of Bidar, he poisoned CangTz Khan in 1574. 
He then returned to Ahmadnagar and in 1575 appointed Sayyad 
Murtaza Sabzavarl governor of Berar®. The new governor was 
assisted in his administration of the province by a large number 
of amirs, the chief of whom were Khudavand Khan, the 

* Briggs, III, p. 256. 

* Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 172. 

3 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p, 174. 

4 Haig, p. 455. 

5 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 181. 
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Muvallad, Jamsid Khan, Bahri Khan Kaziba^, Rustam Khan, 
the Deccani, Caghtai Khan, the Turkman, Tir Andaz Khan 
Astrabadi, Sir Khan Tarsizi, Husain Khan Tuni, Canda Khan, 
the Deccani, and Dastur, the eunuch. 
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Another pretender, styling himself ‘ Firuz * Imad Sah, arose Nizam Sahi of 
in Berar, but was captured and put to death by Sayyad Murtaza. Ahmadnagar. 
In 1576 it was reported that Akbar was preparing to invade the . »/ 

Deccan*. Murtaza Nizam §ah, now sunk in sloth and debau- ^ 

chery, made a feeble and confused effort to take the field. He 
moved to the north, with a few troops, but in a covered litter, 

to observe the movements of the Moghal army, and to be in 

readiness to defend his dominions^ and would have marched to 
attack the Emperor, had he not been prevented by the entrea¬ 
ties of his nobility. Berar was placed in a state of defence, one 

of the officers employed there being Akhar’s rebellious kinsman, 

Muzaffar Husain Mirzfi. The Imperial troops were withdrawn 
and the danger passed but the restless and turbulent Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza turned against those who had befriended him 
and attempted to make himself master of Berar, but Sayyad 
Murtaza defeated him at Anjanganv^ and he lied into Khan- 
des*. He was better served in Berar than he deserved. 

Bahram Khan, who was commandant of Gavilgad under Sayyad 
Murtaza Sa])zavari, put the fortress into a slate of thorough 
repair and has left a record of his zeal in an inscription on the 
bastion which bears his name. The chronogram in the inscrip¬ 
tion gives the date A.H. 985 equivalent to A.D. 1577. Fortu- 
naiely these precautions were unnecessary, for Akbar’s journey 
was no more than a trip from Agra to Ajmer and Ahmadnagar 
and Berar were left for a time in peace. The rumour of danger 
from the north had, however, galvanized the wretched Murtaza 
Nizam Sah into something like activity, and early in 1578 
Sayyad Murtaza Sabziivan was summoned to Ahmadnagar in 
order that he might parade the army of Berar before the king. 

This effort to secure military efficiency in the frontier province 
had most unfortunate results. Murtaza Nizam Sah’s unworthy 
favourite Sahib Khan, a Deccani, grossly insulted one of the 
foreign officers of the army of Berar, with the result that the 
old quarrel between the foreigners on one side and the Deccanis 
and the Africans on the other was renewed®. A fight followed 
in which the king identified himself with the Deccanis, where¬ 
upon most of the foreign officers left his service and entered that 
of Golconda and Bijapur. In the confusion which followed, 

Salabat Khan grasped the reins of government and Murtaza 
Nizam Sah was left powerless. He attempted to recover posses¬ 
sion of Sahib Khan and bespoke the good offices of Sayyad 
Murtaza Sabzavarl to this end, but Sayyad was unable, and 
probably unwilling to save the wretch and Sahib Khan was 
ultimately slain by Khudavand Khan, one of the amtrs of 

^ Haig, p. 456. 

* Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p. 183. 

3 Ahmadnagarchi Nizamshahi, p, \%4. 

^ Raja * Ali * Khan seized him and surrendered him to Akbar. 

s Briggs, in, p. 262 . 
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Berar\ Salabat Khan was now regent of Ahmadnagar and 
Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari retained the governorship of Berar. 


In 1584 Salabat Khan sent an order to Jamsid Khan Sirazi, 
who has been already mentioned as one of Sayyad Murtaza’s 
officers, directing him to join an embassy which was about to 
leave Ahmadnagar for Bijapur. As the order had not been 
countersigned by Murtaza Niziim Sah, Jamsid Khan replied 
that he could not obey it without the sanction of his superior 
officer, Sayyad Murtaza. The latter was much annoyed by 
Salabat Khan's a.‘:sumption of the right to communicate an 
order to Jamsid direct, and refused to permit Jamsid to leave 
his post in Benir. The quarrel reached such a point that Sayyad 
Murtaza Sabzavari assembled the army of Berar and marened 
towards Ahmadnagar with the intention of overthrowing 
Salabat Khan, but the amtrs at the capital intervened and 
brought about a temporary peace, and Sayyad Murtaza return¬ 
ed to Berar. 

Towards the end of the same year the quarrel was renewed 
and Sayyad Murtaza of Berar again marched on Ahmadnagar. 
Salabat Khan advanced to meet him, defeated him, and pursued 
him through Beriir, and Sayyad Murtaza and his lieutenant fled 
by way of Burhanpur to the court of Akbar^. Meanwhile 
Sahziida Burhfm, a brother of Murtaza Nizam Sah, had been 
persuaded by a party in Ahmadnagar to make an attempt to 
dethrone Murtaza and seize the throne. The plot was frustrated 
by Salfihat Khan and Burhan was forced to flee in the guise of a 
darvd to the Koiikan whence he reached Gujarat and joined 
Akbar’s court. 


Akhar now resolved to attempt the conquest of the Dcccan 
and ordered his foster-brother, Mirza Aziz Kuka entitled 
Khan-i-Azam, who was then governor of Malva to assem¬ 
ble the army of Majva and march against Ahmadnagar 
taking Burhan with him. Salabat Khan replied by send¬ 
ing 20,000 horse to Burhanpur. Mirza Muhammad Taki, 
who commanded this force, succeeded in attaching Raja 
All Khan of Khande^ to the cause of Ahmadnagar despite an 
attempt by the Khan-i-Azam to secure his adherence to the 
imperial cause. The Khan-i-Azam’?i expedition was delayed by 
a quarrel between him and iSahb-ud-din Ahmad Khan the 
governor of Ujjain and Mirza Muhammad Taki and Raj5 All 
Khan carried the war into the enemy's country and encamped 
over against the Khan-i-Azam at Handia. The Khan-i-Azam 
wa.yinwilling to risk a battle, but by a rapid night march 
duded the I^ccanis and entered Berar by a circuitous route, 
fhe Moghal horse plundered Ellicpur, hastened thence to 
Balapur, and before the Deccanis, who had turned back from 
Handia to meet them, could come up with them, retreated bv 
way of Nandurbar into Malval RajI Ali Khan then returned 


Mimdnagarchi Nizamhahi^ pp. 197-98 f.n. 

The battle was fought at Jeurghat, a distance of a few miles from Ahmad- 

Jaw AhmadmgarchiNizamhahi, pp. 232—35. 

Akmadmgarcht Ntzamshahi, pp. 236—37. 
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to Burhanpur and Mirza Muhammad TakI to Ahmadnagar. 
Akbar did not at once pursue his project ot adding the Deccan 
to his empire and Berar had peace for a few years. 

In June, 1588, Murtaza Nizam Sah, who had attempted to 
destroy his son Miran Husain by setting fire to his bedding, 
was, in return, suffocated in his bath by the prince, who 
succeeded him as Husain Nizam Sah II. Husain II was put to 
death after a reign of less than ten months on April 1, 1589 and 
the amirs of Ahmadnagar raised to the throne Ismail, the son 
of the fugitive Burhan^ Jamal Khan,,who had been one of 
Sayyad Murtaza’s lieutenants in Berar, was now regent in 
Ahmadnagar. He belonged to the heretical sect of the 
Mahdavis and in the name of Ismail Nizam Sah, who was too 
young to understand theological disputes, established their 
religion in Ahmadnagar with the result that the kingdom 
Akbars puppet and declined the proffered aid. Akbar then 
became a refuge for most of the Mahdavis throughout India. 
The amirs of Berar were much annoyed by the spread of the 
heresy and in 1589 released Salabat Khan% who had been 
imprisoned by Murtaza Nizam Sah in Kherla, and induced him 
to lead them against Ahmadnagar, while Ibrahim Adil Sah II 
of Bijapur invaded the kingdom from the south. Jamfd Khan 
defeated the amirs of Berar at Paithan on the Godavari, then 
the southern boundary of the province, and the Bijapurls at 
Asti. Salabat Khan made his peace with Jamal Khan and 
returned to his jahd^ir to die. 

In 1590 the time was ripe for the invasion of Berar and the 
Deccan by Akbar* The amirs of Berar were disaffected and dis¬ 
gusted with the heterodox doctrines now fashionable at the 
court of Ahmadnagar and the elevation to the throne of the 
nished Akbar with a pretext for aggression. He offered Burhan 
young Isnulil, the son of the emperor’s protege Burhan, fur- 
as many troops as he should consider necessary for the purpose 
of gaining the throne of his ancestors, now unjustly held by his 
son, but Burhan had no desire to reign at Ahmadnagar as 
bestowed upon him the paragam of Handia in jahdgir and gave 
him letters to Raja All Khan of Khande^, who was ordered to 
render him all the assistance in his power. Burhan took up his 
quarters at Handia and issued letters to the principal officers and 
landholders of Berar and the rest of the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
reminding them that he was their lawful king and exhorting 
them to be faithful to him. These letters were well reccivecl 
and Burhan received many assurances of loyalty and offers of 
assistance, including one from Jahangir Khan, the African, 
warden of the northern marches of Berar. Burhan now entered 
Berar, with a small force of horse and foot which he had 
collected, by way of the Melghat, but Jahangir Khan had 
repented of his promise, and attacked and defeated the small 
army, forcing Burhan to retire to Handia in great disorder. 
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> Briggs, III, pp. 271-73. 

* Ahmadnagarchi Nizamhahi, pp. 266-67. 
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From Handia he went to Burhanpur where he sought assistance 
from Raja Ali Khan who received him kindly and not only 
promised him aid but invoked the aid of Ibrahim Adil Sah II 
of Bijapur who, smarting under the recent defeat of his forces 
by Jamal Khan, readily sent an army northwards. 

Jamal Khan again defeated the Bijapuris^ but had not 
recovered from the fatigue of the light when he heard that the 
nobles of Berar had declared for Burhan, who was on the point 
of entering Berar. The story of the campaign which followed 
need not be recounted in detail here. Burhan and Raja AH 
Khan defeated and slew Jamal Khan at Rohankhed in the 
Buldhana district and captured the young IsmaiP. The whilom 
protege of Akbar now ascended the throne of Ahmadnagar as 
Burhan Nizam Sah II, and appointed Nur Khan, governor of 
Berar. 

Burhan died on April 28, 1595, after a troublesome reign of 
rather more than four years, and was succeeded by his elder son 
Ibrahim Nizam Sah, who had been previously passed over in 
favour of his younger brother Ismail on the score that his 
mother was a negress and his personal appearance unkingly. 
The affairs of the State were now in the utmost confusiofi. 
Rival factions contended at the council board while Ibrahim 
Adil Sah on the south and Akbar on the north prepared to 
invade the kingdom. Ibrahim Nizam Sah after a reign of less 
than four months was slain in battle with the Bijapuris, and a 
faction attempted to raise to the throne Ahmad, son of Sah 
Tahir, who had pretended to be the son of Sultan Muhammad 
Khudavand'^ on August 16, 1595, one of the sons of Burhan 
Nizam Sah I. But the circumstances of Siih Tahir’s birth had 
already been secretly investigated, and there were those at the 
cajiital who knew the details of the inquiry and published them. 
Nevertheless the impostor’s faction held the field for a time, 
and when they were hard pressed in Ahmadnagar they sent a 
message to Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, and implored 
him to come from Gujarat to their aid. Murad had a general 
commission from his father to attempt the conquest of Berar 
and Ahmadnagar whenever the time should seem propitious 
and at once made preparations to invade the Deccan. Mean¬ 
while, however, an unexpected quarrel in the camp of those 
who opposed the impostor’s claims enabled Miyan Manju, his 
chief supporter, to emerge from Ahmadnagar and attack them. 
He defeated them on October 1, 1595, and, deeming himself 
now strong enough to dispense with foreign aid, began to regret 
his invitation to Murad. Murad, however, was already on his 
way and when he reached the borders of the Ahmadnagtir 
kingdom with the Khan-i-Khanan, Abdur Rahim and Raja Ali 
Khan of Khandes, Miyan Manju leaving Ansar Khan, in whose 
charge was Cand BibI, in command of Ahmadnagar, fled with 


^ Ahmadnagafchi Nixamshahit pp. 272—74. 

2 Ibid, p. 275. 

3 Ibid y p. 262 f.iu 
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his protege Ahmad to Ausa, where he attempted to raise an 
army and to enlist the aid of Ibrahim Adil 8ah II and Muham¬ 
mad Kuli Kutub Sah of Golconda. 

Cand BibI soon asserted her supremacy in Ahmadnagar and 
had Bahadur, the infant son of Ihrahim Nizam Sah, proclaimed 
king in place of the impostor set up by Miyan Mahju. The 
imperial army meanwhile closely besieged Ahmadnagar, and 
though Sultan Murad did not succeed in capturing the city he 
was only bought off by a treaty of peace concluded in April, 
1596, one of the conditions of which was the cession of Berar to 
the empire. On the conclusion of peace Murad occupied Berar 
which thus became once more, after the lapse of two centuries 
and a half, an appanage of the crown of Delhi. After the 
withdrawal of the imperial army Bahadur Nizam Sah was seated 
on the throne of Ahmadnagar while the pretender Ahmad was 
provided for hy the Sultan of Bijapur. 
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Mediaeval 

Period. 
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Cesmn of 
Berar to Akhar. 


During the early days of the Moghal occupation of Berar the 
old capital, Ellicpur, lost some of its importance. In the first 
place its distance from the Ahmadnagar frontier and from the 
high road between Hindustan and the Deccan, which ran 
through the western corner of Berar, rendered its selection as a 
military capital impossible, and in the second, although Berar had 
been ceded to the empire by a treaty, the fortresses of Gfivilgad 
and Narnaja were held by amirs of Ahmadnagar^ and the 
slothful Murad was not anxious to besiege them. He therefore 
made Balapur his principal military post, and built himself a 
palace at a village about twelve miles west of that town. 

Hostilities with Ahmadnagar were renewed by an attempt to 
seize Pathrl, and on February 8, 1597, the Khan-i-Khanan was and faU of 
defeated at Sonpeth on the Godavari hy the troops of Ahmadnagar Ahmadnagar. 
aided by contingents from Bijapur and Golconda. On the 
following day, however, he retrieved his defeat and put the 
allied Deccanis to flight. Having returned to Jalna, his head- 

S uarters, the Khan-i-Khanan ordered the despatch of troops to 
ravilgad and Narnala, but Murad now interfered, and announced 
his intention of taking the field against Ahmadnagar, and when 
the Khan-i-Khanan insisted that the fortresses of Northern Berar 
should first be reduced Murad wrote to his father and complained 
of the Khan-i-Khanan’s apathy. In 1598 that officer was recalled 
and Abul Fazl was sent to the Deccan in his place with orders to 
reduce Gavilgad and Narnala, which duty he carried out. He 
failed, however, to send aid to the Moghal governor of Bid who, 
having been defeated and wounded in the field, was besieged in 
that fortress, and reported to Akhar, Abul FazFs failure to come 
to his aid. Akbar now recognised that the only officer capable 
of managing affairs in the Deccan was the Khan-i-Khanan, whose 
only fault was his intolerance of the slothful and drunken 
Murad. The difficulty was solved by the death of Murad in 1599 
at Sahpur, his palace near Balapur, from the effects of drink and 


>Haig,p. 465. 
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incontinence. Sultan Daniyal, Akbar's youngest son, was now 
sent to the Deccan under the tutelage of the Khan-i-Khanan. In 
the year 1600 A.D. Ahmadnagar was captured by the Khand- 
Khanan and Asirgad by Akbar and Sultan Daniyal became 
governor of Khande^—now renamed Dandes-Berar and Ahmad¬ 
nagar. 

A detailed account of Berar was added to the Ain-i-Akhari in 
1596-97, immediately after the treaty of Ahmadnagar under 
which the province was ceded to the empire, and as the Moghal 
officers cannot have had time, before the account was written, to 
settle the province and readjust boundaries of its administrative 
divisions we may regard this description as an account of the 
province as it was administered by the Nizam Sahi and Imad 
Sahi kings, and probably also by the BahamanTs. It was divided 
into thirteen sarkdrs or revenue districts, of which the largest 
and richest was Cavil which contained forty-four paragmids and 
corresponded roughly with the Amaravati district. Some of its 
paragands lay beyond the present limits of the district, e.g., 
Sirson (Murtizapur), Mana, Karanja Bihl, Manba, Papal and 
Kamargahv, now in the Akola district, Ner Parsopant in the 
Ycotmal district, and Arvi and Asti in the Central Provinces. 
The district was assessed at rather more than 28 lakhs of land 
revenue and lakhs of suyarghal or assignments for the pay of 
troops. Amaravati, not being a paragand town, is not mentioned. 
Ellicpur is described as ‘a large city and the capital’ and 
Gavilgad as ‘a fortress of almost matchless strength’ containing a 
spring at which weapons of steel were watered. Against two of 
the paragmids of the Melghat we find such entries as ‘100 cavalry, 
2,000 infantry-Gonds’, which indicate that the Korkus of the 
Melghat, described by Abul Fazl as by the Deccani historians 
and hy British administrators of a later day or ‘Gonds’ were duly 
assessed for military service. 


After the imprisonment of Bahadur Nizam $ah in Gvfdior in 
1599, Malik Ambar, the African, the most powerful remaining 
adherent of the Nizam Sahi dynasty, raised to the throne 
Murtaza Nizam Sah, the son of Sah Ali, one of the sons of 
Burhiln I, and established him in^the fortress of Ausa. It is 
unnecessary to pursue through all its details the story of the long 
conflict which Ambar carried on with the amirs of the empire, 
but reference will be made to the struggle so far as it affected 
the Amaravati district. 


In 16'j5 Sultan Daniyal died of drink at Burhanpur and in 
October of the same year Akbar died and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Salim, who assumed the title of Jahangir. 

In 1610 Malik Ambar recaptured Ahmadnagar, which had 
been held for the emperor by Khvaja Beg Mirza Saffavi, and 
overran nearly the whole of Berar which for the greater part of 
Jahangir’s reign was more often in the hands of Malik Ambar 
than in those of the imperial officers. So far as the land revenue 
was concerned the administration was probably dtyamU each 
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party collecting what it could, but the Moghals regarded 
Burhanpur as their chief stronghold in the Deccan, and though Hiitory. 

a military post was usually maintained at Balapur their hold in mediaeval 

Berar can have been but slight. In 1616 Prince Khurram, Period. 

Jahangir’s third son, was appointed to the command of the Moghals. 

troops in the Deccan, and on the arrival of this energetic prince Malik Ambar. 
the imperial cause revived and the Moghals strengthened their 
hold on Berar. Sultan Khurram was recalled later in the year 
and received the title of Sah Jahan. 

In 1620 Malik Ambar surrounded Khan jar Khan^ and 
capturing the whole of Balaghat, drove out the Moghal army, 
which escaped to Darab Khan at Balapur. Darab Khan 
collecting fresh army attacked Malik Ambar but he had to 
retreat to Bajapur. Darab Khan faced the Marathas on the 
Mehekar Ghiits for three months and more but the Moghal 
commanders who succeeded in pitched battles lost ground after 
each and were so harried by the marauding bands that they were 
forced to fall back on Burhanpur. JMhavrav, the Maratha chief, 
in the meanwhile, not being on good terms with Malik Ambar, 
joined the Moghals and hence the Moghals strengthened their 
position in the South Berar. Sah Jahan was now sent to 
Burhanpur with a large force. He relieved that city, which was 
beleaguered by the Deccanis and drove the latter through Berar, 
pursuing them as far as KhirkP which place he laid waste after 
defeating Malik Ambar in the field. Feeling further resistance 
hopeless, Malik Ambar sent envoys to express repentence and 
promised ever afterwards to remain loyal and to pay tribute. 
iSah Jahan accepted Malik Ambar’s submission. Berar was thus 
once more in the hands of the Moghals. In 1622 Sah Jahan 
rebelled against his father, drawing into rebellion with him, 

Darab Khan, the governor of Berar. After extensive operations 
in Hindustan and Gujarat the prince was pursued by his brother 
Parvez through Berar to Mahur, whence he fled to Golconda. 

The Deccanis, in spite of Sah Jah«in’s rebellion, effected no 
lodgment in Berar, which remained in the hands of Parvez who 
appointed Asad Khan Mamuri, governor of Ellicpur^ In 1624, 
however, Yakut Khan, the African, marched through Berar and 
besieged Burhanpur, but fled when he heard of the approach of 
the Khan-i-Khanan and Parvez who had been temporarily trans¬ 
ferred to Bengal in consequence of Sah Jahan’s appearance in 
arms in that province. 

In 1625 Sah Jahan submitted to his father and was pardoned. Treachery 
and in 1626 Parvez, now governor of Berar and the Deccan, died Khaluahan. 
in Burhanpur of colic and epilepsy brought on by excessive 
drinking. In the same year Malik Ambar died, in the eightieth 
year of his age, and his place was taken by his son Fateh Khan. 

Later in the same year Umdat-ul-Mulk Khan-i-Jahan, who had 
been sent to the Deccan in consequence of the renewed activity of 

' The Moghal Governor was besieged in Ahmadnagar. 

^ Afterwards named Aurangabad. 

s Kale ,J. 37. 
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C HAPTER 2 . Murtaza Nizam Sah and Fateh Khan, sold the Balaghat of Berar 
History. Deccanis for three hundred thousand rupees. This 

Mediaeval treasonable bargain did not directly affect the Amaravati district, 
Period. but it must have thrown the affairs of the whole province into 
Moghals. great confusion. 

Treachery^ of_ the Jahangir died on November 7, 1627, and in the course of the 
Khun i-jahan. ensuing disputes regarding the succession, the affairs of the Deccan 
fell into great confusion, and between the Khan-i-Jahan, who was 
plotting with the enemy entirely for his own hand and other 
imperial officers who favoured the cause of Sahriyar, Sah Jahan’s 
youngest brother, the fortunes of the Moghals in Berar and the 
Deccan were at a very low ebb. 

Accession of Sah Jahan ascended the imperial throne in Agra on February 
iah Jahan. 4 ^ 1628, and was thereafter, free to attend to the affairs of the 
empire^ At the beginning of his reign the Khan-i-Jahan was 
still governor of Berar and Khande^, but his bargain with the 
Deccanis was disturbed; for the officers of Murtaza Nizam Sah 
evacuated the Balaghat in obedience to an imperial farman. The 
Nizam Sabi commandant of Bid alone held out and the Khan-i- 
Zaman was sent against him. 

When this officer advanced, Murtaza Nizam Sah sent a force 
of 6,000 Maratha horse under SahajI Bhosle to threaten bis line 
of communication with Burhanpur and this force operated in 
the northern tahsils of the Amravatl and Akola districts and in 
Khandes. Unfortunately for the schemes of the Deccanis, the 
commandant of Bid surrendered, and Darya, the Rohilla, who 
held a jahdgir in the Amaravati district, fell upon Sahajl’s 
Maratha horse and dispersed theml The Khan-i-Jahan was 
now summoned to court and deprived of his title, whereupon 
he fled to the Deccan and entered the service of Murtaza 
Nizam Sah and on Murtaza refusing to surrender him 
Sah Jahan set out for the Deccan at the end of 1629, reaching 
Burhanpur early in 1630, where he was joined by Iradat Khan 
who had been appointed governor of Berar, Khande^, and the 
Deccan in the place of the disgraced Khan-i-Jah^. In the 
campaign which followed Sah Jahan’s arrival at Burhanpur the 
Deccanis were driven from the Balaghat of Berar which they had 
again occupied, but it does not appear that the Amaravati district 
was the scene of hostilities unless the village of Talegahv, which 
was captured and burnt by the Daccanis, was Talegahv Da^asar. 
The war lasted until the fall of Daulatabad in 1633, but the 
Moghals had now advanced well into the Deccan and though the 
Amaravati district, with the rest of Berar, suffered severely 
from demands for supplies for the forces in the field it was freed 
from the curse of war within its borders. 

Famine. In 1630 the rains failed completely in Berar and the Deccan and 
partially elsewhere, and this calamity, combined with the heavy 
tax which the war had placed upon the tracts which it most 

* Badshah-Nama gives the date as February 15th. The MuntdkM^vl-hAab 
has February 14th and the Tuzuk-UJahangiri March 5th. * Y. M. Kale,p. 139- 
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affected, produced one of the most severe famines ever known in 
Berar. “Buyers were ready to give a life for a loaf, but seller was 
there none. The flesh of dogs was sold as that of goats and the 
bones of the dead were ground with the flour sold in the market, 
and the punishment of those who profited by this traffic produced 
yet direr results, men devoured one another and came to regard 
the flesh of their children as sweeter than their love. The 
inhabitants fled afar to other tracts till the corpses of those who 
fell by the way impended those who came after and in the lands 
of Berar, whicn had been famous for their fertility and prosperity, 
no trace of habitation remained This account, taken from the 
official record of Sah Jahan’s reign, is obviously hyperbolical, but 
cannot be dismissed as entirely imaginary. Berar had suffered 
much from protracted hostilities during which it had been the 
prey of hostile armies which had little respect for the rights of 
property, and the measures of relief undertaken were utterly 
inadequate. 
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On Noveml)er 27, 1634, Sah Jahiin issued a farmdn Redistribution 

reorganizing his territories in the Deccan. Hitherto the three ^proi/nces! 
suhfids of Khandes, Berar, and the conquered districts of Nizam 
Sahi dominions had formed a province under one provincial 
governor, whose headquarters were usually at Burhanpur. Under 
f>jih Jahan's redistribution scheme those paragands of the sarkdr 
of Handia which lay to the south of Narmada were transferred 
from Malva, Khandes and Berar. Khandes and the districts 
taken from Ahmadnagar, were formed into two subJuls or 
divisions, the Balaghat on the south and the Payanghat on the 
north. This arrangement’ dismembered, for a time, the old 
province of Berar, for the line dividing the two new suhhds 
followed the line of the edge of the plateau of the Balaghat, 
running, approximatelv, from Rohankhed on the west to 
Savarganv on the Wardha river, on the east. The Amaravati 
district was thus included in the Payanghat division, the suhheddr 
of which was the Khan-i-Dauran, while Sipahdar Khan, a valiant 
soldier, was subordinate to him at Ellicpur. 


This scheme of reorganization was very soon amended. In The Deccan 
1636 Sah Jahan appointed his third son, Aurangzeb, to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, where the possessions of the empire Aitrahgzeb. 
were redistributed into four subhds or divisions’: 

' (1) Daulatabad and Ahmadnagar, the nominal capital of 

whidi was Daulatabad, while Aurangzeb resided at Khirki, 
which he renamed Aurangabad, (2) Telafigana which included 
those tracts of north-western Telangana, which had been 
annexed to the empire, (3) Khandeg, the administrative 
capital of which was Burhanpur, while its principal military 
post was Asirgad, and (4) ^rar, the capital of which was 
Ellicpur, 'in the neighbourhood of which lay the fortress of 

* Elliot and Dowson, vol, VIJ, p. 24 c/f Abdul HfUnid Lahori, Badshah-Nama, 

* Y. M. Kale, pp. 140-41, 

3 y. M. Kulc, p. 141. 
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Gavil, situated on the crest of a hill and noted for its great 
strength^' Each of these division was governed by a 
suhheddr in immediate subordination to Aurahgzeb as 
viceroy, and the Khan-i-Dauran was retained as subhedar of 
Berar, with Sipahdar Khan as deputy governor in Ellicpur. 

In 1637 the Khan-i-Dauran with Sipahdar Khan and the army 
of Berar undertook an expedition through the northern district 
of the kingdom of Golconda, where they collected tribute and 
thence they marched ‘through the sarkdr of Pavnar to besiege’ 
Nagpur, which was held for Kokiya, the Gond ruler of Devgad. 
The army of Berar was joined by Kiba, the Gond ruler of Canda 
and Nagpur was taken. It was probably at this time that the 
sarkdr of Devgad was added to the province of Berar\ 

In 1642 &lh Beg Khan, a commander of 4,000 horse, was 
appointed suhheddr of Berar in place of the Khan-i-Dauran and 
two years later Allah Vardi Khan was made a commander of 
5,000 horse and received Ellicpur in jahdgir on the death of 
Sipahdar Khan. 


Accession of 
Aurangzeh 
and siege of 
Golconda. 


Early in 1658 Aurahgzeb left the Deccan in order to participate 
in tlu' contest for the imperial throne which ensued on the failure 
of Sah Jahan's health and in 1659 having worsted his competitors 
he gained the prize. He appointed Raja Jai Singh to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan and made Irij Khan subhedar of Berar. 
At this time a new power was gaining ascendency in the Deccan, 
viz., that of the Marathas under the leadership of Sivaji. Inspired 
by the ideal of carving a separate State, and hacked hy the zeal 
of his followers he had made deep incisions in the Adil Sahl 
kingdom of Bijapur and had carried out daring attacks against 
the Moghal possessions in the Deccan. Aurahgzeb had sensed 
this danger and had sent his generals, &usta Khan, Mirza Raja 
jai Singh and Diler Khan to contain Sivtljl’s activities in 1665. 
Sivajr realizing the tactical superiority of the Moghals, submitted 
and entered into an understanding with the Moghals under the 
terms of the treaty of Purandar. But the struggle with the 
Moghals which had begun was to last till the death of Aurahgzeb 
in 17Q7. In 1667 Mirza Raja Jai Singh was recalled from the 
siibheddrt of Deccan and Prince Muazzam was appointed in his 
place. SivajT while carrying out preparations for war with the 
Moghals adopted a conciliatory tone and came to terms with the 
new viceroy. SambhajI was made a Moghal mansabddr and was 
given a jahdgir in Berar. SambhajI visited prince Muazzam at 
Aurangabad on 4th November 1667 and after a short stay 
returned to Rajgad while Maratha officers continued to stay in 
Aurahgabad. Within two years SivajI had made thorough 
preparations for war with the Moghals. In 1670 he attacked and 
drove away the Moghals from the Svardjya. He also invaded 
the Imperial Moghal territory in all directions and carried daring 
raids into Khandes and Berar. In December 1670, he attacked, 
when least exj)ected, the rich city of Karanja in Berar and looted 


> Y. M. Kafe, p. 142. 
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it completely^ Sivaji died in 1680. His son SambhajI succeeded 
him. ooon after his accession, early in 1681 Sambhajl’s generals 
invaded Berar. They then moved with 20,000 troops towards 
Burhanpur attacked and sacked it. The Marathas kept up a 
continuous pressure on Khandes and Beriir. In 1684 they 
attacked Dharanganv in Khandei Sambhaji was captured and 
executed in 1689 by Aurahgzeb. His son 6abu was made a 
prisoner. Sambhajfs brother, Raja ram and his able comman¬ 
dants Santaji, DhanajI, Parasoji and NcmajI made relentless 
attacks against the Moghals. Aurahgzeb was forced to deploy 
his best officers as subheddrs in the provinces of Khandes and 
Berar^ and renowned Moghal generals like Zulfikar Khan and 
Ghazl-ud-din Firoz Jang were continuously striving to contain the 
Maratha activities in the Deccan. After the fall of Jinji in the 
South in 1698, Raja ram returned to the Svardjya territory and 
reached Visajgad in February 1698. Meanwhile Bakht Buland, 
the Gond Raja of Devgad was carrying on struggle against the 
Moghals. Rajaram’s generals, NemajI Sinde and Parasoji Bhosle, 
were successfully ravaging Khrmde.s and Berar exacting cauth 
from the Imperial territory. In 1699 Rajaram himself planned 
an invasion of Berar. This was checked by the Moghals under 
prince Bedarhakht and Zulfikiir Khan. Rajaram returned to 
Sihhgad where he died on 2nd March 1700. The death of 
Rajaram brought about no lull in the fighting between the 
Marathas and the Moghals. The Marathas, under the able 
leadership of Taiahai (widow of Rajanlm), Ramcandrapant 
Arniitya, ^ankarajl Narayan, Dhanaji Jiidhav and others, 
continued the struggle' vigorously. They ravaged Moghal 
territory in Malva and (hijarat. In 1703 Berar was again raided 
when J^iirza Khan, the Deputy (iovernor of Berar was captured 
by Nemaji Sinde. I'he struggle continued till the death of 
Aurahgzeb on February 20, 1707. 


At the time of Aurahgzeb s 
was the governor of Berar, 


death Ghazkid-din Firoz Jahg 


On 20th February 1707 Aurahgzeb died at Ahmadnagar and 
was shortly afterwards buried at Rauza afterwards called 
Khuldabad, near the caves of Ellora and about seven miles from 
Daulatabad. The usual conflict for the throne followed the 
death of the emperor and victory finally declared for $ah Alam, 
the eldest surviving son, who ascended the throne under the title 
of Bahadur jSah. Firoz Jahg at first held Berar for prince 
Muhammad Azam by whom he was transferred, as suhhedar, to 
the province of Gujarat, but the cautious amir was a lukewarm 


* Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 178. 

•II L "5!^® Jol]<\wins: Mosrhal officers administered Berar as subhedars from 167' 
nil the f^eath of Auran^zeb in 1707. Khf.n Zaman was appointed subhedt r in Decern 
A ® ilto succeeded by Irij Khm who died on 13th August 1685. Ii 

August 1686 Hasan Khan was appointed suhhedar. He was succeeded bv Mahaba 
Khan in September 1686) and prince Kam Baksh (appointed on 26tl 

September 1686) and again on 24th December 1697). In 1698 Askar Ali Khai 
was apppmtfd ^h«dar. wis succeeded by the leading Moghal General Firoi 

Jangf 
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partisan and readily made his peace with Bahadur Sah who 
confirmed him in his appointment in Gujarat. 

Towards the end of 1707 Zulfikar Khan Nusrat Jang was viceroy 
of the whole of the Deccan, and it was now that the officers of 
the imperial army first began to enter into regular agreements 
with the Marathas for the payment of cauth and sardesmukhu 
It may here be mentioned that after the capture of SambhajT in 
1689, Rayagad fort, the capital of the Marathas, fell to the 
Moghals. Sahu, the son of Sambhiiji along with his mother 
YcsubaT, was made a prisoner. He remained with Aurahgzeb till 
the latter’s death in 1707. 

Sahu was allowed to go hack to the Deccan from the imperial 
camp^ in 1707. ParasojI Bhosle hastened to West Khandes with 
his army to join Sahu, whereupon Sahu, along with other 
prominent Maratha chiefs crossed the Godavari and reached Satara. 
TarabaT, widow of Rajilram however, not desiring to acclaim 
Sahu, had won over Parasuram Pratinidhi and Bapuji, elder 
brother of Parasoji, to her side. Tarabai, under the pretence of 
ascertaining whether Sahu was real, sent Bapuji who was the 
eldest person known in the Bhosle House, to Sahu’s camp. But 
Bapuji not only joined Sahu’s forces but partook food in the same 
dish with Sahu and convinced all other Maratha chiefs of his 
blood royal, who now readily joined his standard. Sahu in 
appreciation of Parasoji’s services to his cause, granted him Sanad 
for Gavil, Narnala, Mahiir, Khedale, Pavnar and Kajamh, and 
declared him ^'Send Sdheh Suhhd*' in 17071 Parasoji collected 
tributes from Bcrar hut in 1709, on his return from Siifanl, died 
at Khed near Wai. 

Bahadur Sah died in 1712 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Muizuddin who took the title of Jahandar Sah. On his death 
the two Sayyad brothers of Barhii, who were now all-powerful at 
Delhi, raised to the throne Farrukhsiyar. It was in his reign, in 
1719. that the imperial court formally acknowledged the claim of 
the Marathas to cauth and sardesmukhu In consideration for 
refraining from ravaging Benir and the other five Subhds of the 
Deccan they were allowed to collect one-quarter of the revenue 
under the name of cauth and in addition to this a further propor¬ 
tion of one-tenth under the name of sardesmukhl, which was 
regarded as a recompense for the trouble and expense of collect¬ 
ing the cauth. It was the imperial recognition of these claims 
which laid the foundation of that system of government known 
as do-amlu 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the course of the intrigues 
of the Sayyad brothers at Delhi. After deposing Farrukhsiyar 
and setting up two nonentities to succeed him, they raised to 
the throne in 1719 Rau^an Akhtar, who took the title of 
Muhammad Sah. In 1720 they hatched a plot against Asaf Jah 
Nizam-ul-MuIk, son of Ghazi-ud-din Firoz Jang; and sent him as 

* From the river Narmadi. 

* Y. M. Kale, History of the Nagpur Province^ p, 47, 
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subheddr to Malva in the hope that he would either be disgraced 
in the vain attempt to quell the disturbances which 
they fomented against him or would rebel. To their disappoint¬ 
ment he was joined by all the men of importance in Malva and 
also by his uncle Ivaz Khan, subheddr of Berar. Alam All Khan, 
the nephew of the Sayyads, who was viceroy of the Deccan, now 
appointed Anvar Khan subheddr of Berar but he too joined Avsaf 
fah. The plot of the Sayyads failed. Asaf Jah met their nephew, 
Alam All Khan, at Balapur on 31st July, 1720 and there defeated 
and slew him. He then returned to Delhi and was appointed 
subheddr of Gujarat while his son Ghazi-iid-din Khan Firoz Jang 
was appointed to Malva. 


Sahu granted a sanad to Ranoji (Savai SantajI) on 9th October 
1722 for Amaravati in Berar. Thereafter Sahu gave further 
grants to this Bhosle house of Amaravati for Taleganv near 
Nagpur, Giroli, Arvi, Nachanad, Kurhe, Pahur, Virul, * Firad, 
Kelzar. After the death of Sabaji, his jahdglr rights* came to 
his wife Raman but after her deaths these rights were also 
transferred to Ranoji of Amaravati: 


RS^oj! or Savai SantajPof Amaravati 


I 

Santajl 


BapQjl 


(3) 

(4) 

i 

(5) 

1 

Jijajl 

I 

Sakhujl 

j 

Kusaji 

Rapoji 

l^ivaji 

1 

Ramcandra or 

Kfsijajl 

1 

Bapiijl 

Sakhoji 

(No further in¬ 


1 

Krsnarav 

Dacia 

Balasaheb 

1 

Balasaheb. 

formation) 


Saliu had given in jalidgir to Ranoji forty-three villages; and he 
administered this territory, along with the twenty-seven mahdls 
granted to him by Raghuji Bhosle of Nagpur, later on, from his 
headquarters AmanivatP. In 1722 the Nizam received news that 
his province of Gujarat and his son's province of Malva were 
overrun by the Marathas, and he therefore obtained permission 
to leave Delhi for the purpose of expelling the intruders. While 
he was setting the affairs of Majva in order, he learnt that 
Mubariz Khan, the subheddr of Hyderabad, whom he had 
believed to be devoted to his interests, had been bribed by the 
Sayyads with the promise of the viceroyalty of the Deccan to 
take up arms against him and was even then marching to meet 
him. 


* For Kuniather, Marali, Fuse. 

* In 1757. 

* Kale, Nagpur Prantacha ltihas% Appendix /, p. 544. 
3/6*rf,p.548. 
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He therefore set out for the Deccan to meet Mubariz Khan, 
whom he defeated and slew at Sakarkheda' in the Buldhana 
district on 1st October, 1724. The date is an important one in 
the history of Berar and the Deccan; for the battle of Sakar- 
kheda established the virtual independence of the Deccan under 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. Neither Gin Kilic Khan Niziim-ul- 
Mulk nor any of his successors at Hyderabad ever assumed the 
style of independent sovereigns, but they settled questions of 
succession among themselves, made all appointments in the six 
subhas of the Deccan and behaved in all respects as independent 
rulers with the exception that their coin bore the name of the 
reigning emperor and that the imperial recognition of each 
succession was purchased by large presents and professions of 
subservience. Shortly after, if not before, the death of Asaf Jah 
the Bhosle Rajas of Nagpur were recognised as mokamddrs or 
assignees of the Marathas’ share of the revenues of Berar, and 
they maintained their collecting oflicers in the province under the 
do-amli system until the conclusion of the second Marathii war 
in 1803. 

Kanboji not only established firmly the Maratba power in 
Berar and Gondvana but also laid the foundation of its future 
in Orissa. His headquarters being at Bham, the Bhoslcs arc 
referred to even up to the treaty of 1803 with the English, as the 
Rajas of Berar. However, the relations of Kanboji with Sahu 
were no more cordial. Kanhoji had looked after RaghujI, the 
son of BimbajT, his cousin, but now by the blessings of the 
Saint Ramajipant of Pandavgad near Wfu, be had a son, Rayaji 
and his attention to RaghujI was no more undivided. RaghujI, 
leaving Kanhoji had joined Sfibu and had even once saved the 
life of Sahu when he was attacked by a ferocious tiger. Sahu 
gave the daughter of §irke, the sister of bis wife Sagunfibal to 
RaghujI in marriage. Kanhojl’s rule, again according to the 
contemporary reports seems to be opjiressive. 

Rclnojl, after his return from Delhi, joining with RaghujI, 
demanded their share of the hereditary rights in Bhosle princi* 
pality, §ahu, first through the good offices of BajajI Visvanath, 
and later, himself tried to conciliate them. RaghujI and RanojI 
were asked to serve under Kanhoji-n\’hich they refused to do. 
However, Kanhoji and Fatehsingh Bhosle had accompanied 
Bajlrav and RaghujI Bhosle on their Karnatak expedition during 
1725-1727. ^ ^ 

Kanhoji had constantly failed to submit accounts of jnhdgtr 
to Sahu and evaded revenue payments to the Maratha State 
exchequer. Sensing the trouble, Kanhoji left Satara, in a hurry 
without taking Sahu's permission. Kanhoji left for Kiimtha on 
23-8-1725 in the afternoon and next day, reached Tasganv via 
Kanherkhed and Pusesavali. Sahu despatched two prominent 
Maratha chiefs to pursue Kanhoji, and not being satisfied with 
this arrangement himself, in the early hours of the morning, 

* Renamed Fatehkherda by Asaf Jah to commemorate his victory. 

A-280—7.B. 
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set out with Yamaji Sivdev. Sahu, however, returned from 
Vadgahv being persuaded to do so by Yamaji Sivdev, who took 
the responsibility to bring KanhojI to bay. Avaji Kavade, 
Bajirav's sarddr in Berar and all the Maratha chiefs on Kanhoji’s 
road to Berar were instructed instantly by Sahu to arrest KanhojI 
wherever possible. 

KanhojI, however, joined the Nizam, evading all the vigilance 
of the Marathas. Sahu remonstrated to the Nizam strongly, 
declaring that the Nizam had broken the earlier treaty with the 
Marathas, by giving refuge to KanhojI and it appears that the 
Nizam refused to give quarters to KanhojI. Finally through the 
good counsel of Yesaji Siddhesvar, Sahu and KanhojI were 
brought on friendly terms, but even these proved to be short¬ 
lived. 

Sahu despatched RaghujI Bhosle against KanhojI and gave 
Devur in jahdgir to RaghujI anticipating his good services\ 
Govindrav Citnis, Fatehsingh Bhosle and Sripatrav Pratinidhi 
had helped Raghujl’s cause, from the very beginning. RaghujI 
was explicitly asked not to repeat Kanhojl’s insolence and to pay 
regular tribute to the Maratha State. Konhercram Kolhatkar 
paid one lakh rupees to Sahu towards guarantee for Raghujl’s 
loyal conduct. Konhercram demanded in return the office of 
Sikkenavis, which was granted by RaghujI. Anant Bhat Citale 
was appointed by Sahu, in charge of the audits of Raghujl’s 
jahdglr. RaghujI was given the title of Send Sdheh Siibhd by 
Sahu on this occasion. 

RaghujI, setting out to meet KanhojI, was obstructed near 
Jalna by Samser Bahadar Santaji Atoje, but Dinkar Vinayak and 
Sivajl Vinayak from Raghuji’s camp, finding one Yesvantrav 
PilajI, their relation in Santajl’s camp, conciliated matters, 
averting a clash and RaghujI advanced further. RaghujI started 
collecting cauth and sardcsmukhi in Berar, in the name of Slihu. 
He entered Berar through Lakhanvada ghat and from Bajapur, 
divided his army of 30,000 horse, despatching sections in all 
directions of Berar. He defeated Sujayat Khan, the deputy of 
Navab of Ellicpfir in the neighbourhood of Ellicpur punishing 
him for his oppressive rule over the Brahmans there. Having 
established himself firmly in Berar, RaghujI now turned towards 
KanhojI. KanhojI, too had prepared himself for adequate 
defence by fortifying Bhiim thoroughly. RaghujI set out from 
Balapur, reached Amaravatl and further marched to Tajeganv. 
Ktlnhojl meanwhile was negotiating with the Nizam through 
Hirjulla Khan, subheddr of Mahur. Vasudev^ Pant, his vakil, 
had been sent to Aurangabad for this purpose. RaghujI and his 
uncle RanojI laid siege to the fort of Bham. Kanhoji’s sarddr, 
Tukoji Gujar was killed in action. However, Kanhoji escaped to 
Mahur pursued hotly by RaghujI and RanojI. Both the armies 

* The actual sanad is dated, 22nd November 1731, but Raghuji was to leave 
his family here and to march ahead. The Bhosles were called hereditary Rajas of 
Devur on this account, Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. $0, 
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met near Wani at Mandor and Kanhoji submitted^ RaghujI 
took him to Sahu who put him in custody at Satara where he 
died suhsequentlyl Raghuji’s army was stationed at Rajur for 
six more years. It was probably at this time that the fortresses 
of Gavilgad and Narnaja, which were held by the Bhosles, 
except for a short period, until the end of the third Maratha war, 
passed into his possession. 

Bajirfiv despatched Cimaji Appa to Malva, hut before 
Cimaji's army had reached Majva, PilajI Jadhav, Ranoji 
Bhoslc. KrsnajI Han", Keso Mahcldev, accompanied by 
Raghuji Bhosie had invaded Majva. But Girdhar and 
Gayfibahadiir could not he suirounded, owing to the internal 
dissensions in the Maratha camp, and it was only when Cimaji 
Appa came on the scene that both Girdhar and Gayahahadur were 
killed ill action and that Majva came under the Maratha control. 
Ranoji was in Cimajl’s camp throughout the campaign. When 
later Bajlrav marched to Bundelkhand, Cimaji and Ranoji joined 
him with their armies. 

After KanhojT’s death, his son, RayajI had his headquarters at 
Bham, but was attacked there by Raghuji in 1739. Their dispute, 
however, w'as settled by BajajI Bajirav, the third Pesva on 15th 
November 1748. Rayaji and Ranoji had further misgivings 
about their Saranjdm with Raghuji Bhosie, and certain mokdsds 
even of the Pesva could not escape the ravishing strides of 
Rayajl’s army. However, Rayaji died leaving no heir and 
Raghuji Bhosie was granted the sanad by fclhu for establishing 
Maratha rule in Lucknow, Makasudabad, Bidar, Bengal, Bitia, 
Bundelkhand, Allahrihad, Hajipur (Patna) and Dcvagacl, Gadha, 
Bhavargad, Canda were ceded out to him for his anith and 
mokdsd rights^ 

On 21st May 1748, Asaf Jah died on the bank of the Tiipl 
river on his way from BurhanpQr to Daulatahad, and was 
siicccedc^d in the Deccan by his son Nasir jahg. In 1750 Nasir 
Jang was succeeded by his brother Salahat Jaiig, who, on the 
death of Sayyad Sarif Khan Siijat ]ahg in June, 1752, appointed 
Sayyad Laskar Khrm to the vacant appointment of suhhcddr of 
Berar. In the same year Gazl-iid-din Khan, the eldest son of 
Asaf |ah, having been appointed 'by the emperor Ahmad Sah 
viceroy of the Deccan, advanced as far as Aurahgahrid to secure 
his heritage, but in Aurangabad he died suddenly from cholera 
according to one account, but according to another from poison 
administered by or at the instance of Salabat Jahg’s mother. 
Salahat Jang spent the rainy season of 1753 in Aurangabad where 
Sayyad Laskar Khan, suhhcddr of Berar, who had now received 
the title of Riikp-ud-daula was appointed vazir of the Deccan, 

* When Kanhoji was surrounded on all sides by Raghuji’s army, Raghuji, giving 
him the due respect, requested him to sit in the palanquin, hut Kanhoji, being 
very hot tempered abused Raghuji, with the result that Raghuji finally had to put 
him under guard. 

* Shahu, however, had also brought Kanhoji’s family to Satara in 1734 and had 
given explicit instructions to adl that Kanhoji’s children must not be harassed in the 
stieets of Satara. Kale, op. cit, p. 64. 

3 Kale, Nagpur Prantaeha ItihaSt p. 76. 
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which appointment he resigned after a few months, leaving the CHAPTER 

finances of the State in a deplorable condition. Gazi-ud-din — 

Khan, in order to attach the Marathas to his cause, had assigned ** 

to them the revenue of all the northern districts of the Deccan 

and RaghujT Bhosle, on the pretext of Gazi-ud-diii’s ])romisc, had Nizams 

collected and retained the whole of the revenue of Berar. One Disputes regardim 

of the first acts of Samsain-ud-daula, who had succeeded Rukn- the succession in 

ud-daulii as minister, was to send against RaghujI an army which Hyderabad. 

succeeded in forcing him to disgorge five lakhs of rupees, an 

utterly inadequate share of his plunder. On 14th February 1755 

RaghujI Bhosle died and Rukn-ud-daula returned to Berar as 

subheddr. He was displaced in 1756 in favour of Mir Nizam 

All, the brother of Salabat Jang, who on his appointment as 

subheddr of Berar received the title of Nizam-ud*daula. Nizam- 

ud-daula now marched into Berar, where his presence was 

required and encamped at Ellicpur. 

RaghujI, on his death, left behind four sons — Janoji, Mudhoji, 

BimbajT, and SabajT. JanojT, being the eldest, claimed the 
Send Sdlieb Suhhdship. However, Mudhoji who bad been to 
Gfivilgad, hearing the news of Raghujl’s death, hastened to 
Nagpiir to ascertain his own claim, as he was Raghujl's son by 
his elder wife. JanojT preparing himself, despatched JayajT to 
capture Gavilgad. Meeting Mudhoji on the way, JayajI 
pretended himself a friend of Mudhoji and secured the olfice of 
killeddr (fort-keeper) of Gavilgad from Mudhoji. JayajI 
immediately informed Janoji that Gavilgad was in his possession. 

Mudhoji, however, exacted tributes from Berar and was well 
supported by Sadasiv Hari and the Deymukii of Paroje. More¬ 
over, Dinkar Vinayak Prabhu, SivajI Vinfiyak Prabhu and 
Narsiiigrav BhavanI had joined Mudhoji with their armies. But 
Janoji was supported by Baburav Konher Kolhatkar [Mujamddr), 

RakhmajI Ganes Citnavis, TriinbakjT Raje Bhosle, Krsiiajl Govind, 
the Maratha Subheddr of Berar, Narhar Balia] (Risbud) and 
Sivahu Sathe, the Maralha Subheddr of Cuttak. All the elderly 
nobility including RaghujI Karande, Bimhajl Wanjiil, NanhojT 
Jacak, Sivaj'T Kesav Talkute, GirmajI Khanderav, Anandrav 
Wagh, Krsnajl Atoje, too, supported Janoji. At last TriinbakjT 
Raje Bhosle and Baburav Konher, reaching Poona, paid Rs. 
lakhs to the Pesva as Bhosic’s tribute to the Marfitha State and 
secured the office of Send Sdheb Sublid for JanojT. 

The Bhosle armies clashed twice or three times in Berar but 
the Pc.4va reconciled the two, declaring Mudhoji Setuldhimmdliar, 

The new jahd^ir in Candrapur and Chattisgad were respectively 
granted by the Pesva to Mudhoji and BimbajT in 1757. Srdxijl 
was at his headquarters at Daravhe in Berar’. The Gond king 
of Candrapur, taking advantage of the dissensions in the Bhosle 
house, had taken possession of the fort of Candrapur. Hence 
Mudhoji, setting out from Ellicpur, captured the Candrapur 
fort. 

* The official Sanad was granted, however, by Tarabai on 6th August 1761 
when Madhavrav was the Peshva. 
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While Nizam-ud-daula was halting at Ellicpur, Raghuji 
Karande, Bhosle’s lieutenant, invaded flerar and advanced as 
far as Borgahv where Nizam-ud-daula met and defeated him. 
However, Raghuji Karande and Nanhoji Jacak had looted the 
Nizam's artillery baggage in December 1757. Nizam-ud-daula 
looted the city of Akola but the. Naviib of Ellicpur reconciled 
the two in May 1758, whereby both agreed to the SathtcalLh 
treaty. The treaty stipulated that 45 per cent of the tribute 
would go to the Bhosies and the remaining 55 per cent would 
be allotted to the Nizam. The visits were exchanged in a royal 
darbdr on the banks of the Wardha on 25th March 1758. Ihe 
treaty of peace which was concluded was not, however, suffici¬ 
ently stringent in its terms to prevent the Marathas from 
continuing their depredations in Berilr. 


Janoji and Mudhoji had both agreed to pay ten lakhs of 
rupees to the Pesva each. However, they experienced great 
difficulties in collecting the tribute due to dissensions every¬ 
where. Krsnaji Govind had been collecting Berar tribute, as 
deputy of Kasirav Bhaskarram but he was removed from the 
office and instead Janoji now appointed Mansingrav Mohite. 
The Pesva sent his vakils, Vyahkatiav Moresvar and Trimbakjr 
Bhoslc for recovery hut to no avail. Negotiations were 
opened between the two brothers in October 1759. Mudhoji 
insisted that Janoji would stay in Nagpur, leaving all manage¬ 
ment to him; while Janoji pleaded for division ot territory and 
parallel management. More Raghunath, Raghuji Karande and 
BalajI Kesav exchanged visits but no compromise could be 
effected. Dasard, being fixed for the two brothers to meet in 
ceremony, Mudhoji and Karande sensed a plot against them 
and escaped to Berar. 

Janoji sent Trimbakjl Riije to reconcile Mudhoji, but 
Mudhoji and Karande pointed out that as long as Devajipant, 
Ba]ajl Kesav and Samji FulajI were in the services of Janoji, 
they would always advise against any permanent reconciliation 
and that they must be driven out from the court of Nagpur. 
Janoji agreed to hand over Devajipant to Pinijl Niiik Nimbalkar 
but insisted that Mudhoji must terminate the services of 
Sadfisiv Hari, RamajI Kesav and Nfmajl Krsna. Negotiations 
again failed and Mudhoji collected five and half thousand 
horse. Janoji intending not to allow sufficient time for Mudhoji 
to increase his military strength, set out on the Divdli day for 
Berar. The two armies met in battle near Amaravatl at Rabat- 
gahv, and Mudhoji was completely defeated^ Mudhoji's 
Fadnis, Moropanf, was captured by Janoji. However, Raghuji 
Karande, collecting his army afresh, released Moropant. 
Mudhoji, hotly pursued by Janoji escaped towards Karanja. In 
the meanwhile, Udepur Gosavi of Satara, on behalf of the 

* A trick was played in the high hour of the battle on Mudhoji's army. A horse 
exactly like the one Raghuji Karande always used, was let loose unbriddled and 
it gave the impression that Raghuji Karande fell in action. Miidhoji’s army became 
panicky and was defeated. Kale, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 126. 
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Pe^va, collected tribute from Berar. Peiva’s vakil Vyahkatrav 
MoreSvar tried to reconcile the two brothers and finally it was 
agreed that Mudhoji would look after the Nagpur affairs and 
KaghujI Karande, trimbakji Raje and PirajI Naik Nimbalkar 
would see that all crisis would be averted* On 9th January 1760, 
both the brothers wrote to Sadasivrav Bhau that their affairs 
were amicably settled. Janoji and Mudhoji arrived at Vato 
on the banks of Penagahga as Sadasivrav Bhau had reached 
Paithan after his successful battle at Udglr^ against the Nizam. 
Balaji Bajirav himself was near Ahmadnagar. Janoji, taking 
Raghuji Karande^ with him advanced to Nandasi Brahma^i and 
reached Jogal Amba (Ambejogal), with 12,000 horse and next 
day joined Sadasivrav Bhfiu’s army. Mudhoji, too by a different 
route, at the same time reached Sadasivrav’s camp. Sadasivrav, 
Raghoba and Bfd.ajI met near Ambc and Patdur and received 
the news of the crushing defeat and death of Dattajl Sinde* in 
the north. It was at once decided that a force must be despatch¬ 
ed under a member of the Pesva’s family to restore Mara^ha 
influence in Hindustan. Little love was lost between the two 
cousins, Raghunath and Sadasivrav and the hero of Udgir 
claimed the command of the Maratha army. The army which 
set out from Patdur on 10th March 1760 was the most magni¬ 
ficent that the Marathas had ever sent forth to battle. Raghu¬ 
nath however remained behind to check the Nizam and Janoji 
and Mudhoji, too returned to Nagpur. In 1761 was fought the 
battle of Panipat between the Marathas and Abdall in which 
the Mararlias were defeated. 

In 1762 Nizam-ud-daula, who had already received the titles 
of Asaf Jah and Nizam-ul-Mulk, deposed his brother and 
became ruler of the Hyderfd^ad State. In 1763 he appointed 
Guliim Sayyad Khan governor of Berar, but removed him in 
1764 to Daulatabad and replaced him in Berar by Ismail Khiin, 
the Afghan. 

Now Zafar-ud-daula, who had been engaged in suppressing 
rebellion in Nirmal and had pursued some of the rebels into 
Berar, conceived the idea that Ismful Khan was harlx)uring 
them. He wrote to him accusing him of treason and Ismail 
sent an indignant reply. The correspondence between the two 
amirs became so acrimonious that Ismail, as a precautionary 
measure, strengthened the fortifications of Ellicpur, whereupon 
Zafar-ud-daula, Nizam All’s minister, charged that the governor 
of Berar was meditating rebellion and asked for permission to 
march against him. Rukn-ud-daula, who did not doubt 
Ismail’s fidelity and was loth to sec the resources of the State 
frittered away in civil war, returned no reply to this request, 

* This battle was fought on 3rd February 1760, at Udgir, 200 miles east of 
Poona. Haig, IV, pp. 390, 412. 

* Mudhoji was completely alienated from Divakarpant and Balaji Keshav. 
Mudhoji and now Trimbak Raje insisted that both of them should be arrested and 
k’pt, one in Devagad fort and the other in Ambegad fort whereupon they pleaded 
to the Peshva for their safety. 

3 On 9th January 1760, at the Berar Ghat, ten miles north of Delhi, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali defeated and slew Dattaji Shinde. 
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and Zafar-ud-daula, either taking his silence for consent or 
affecting to believe that the urgency of the case was sufficient to 
justify him in acting on his own responsibility, invaded Berar 
and in June besieged Ismail in Ellicpur. On hearing that the 
conflict which he had tried to prevent had broken out Rukn-ud- 
daula hastened to Ellicpur and patched up a temporary peace 
between the two disputants. 

The situation after the battle of Panipat became one of the 
greatest dangers to the Maratha State. The combined armies of 
Janoji and Nizam All moved along the Bhima ravaging the 
Pesvii Madhavrav’s territory. When the Marathas entered the 
Bhosle’s possessions in Berar, Nizam All came on their heels, 
Poonii shared a dreadful fate, a major portion of it being com¬ 
pletely burned down. Secret negotiations were opened and 
Sakhanim Bapu won over JanojT to the Pesva’s side. On lOth 
August 1763 the Pesva defeated the Nizam at Rak^asbhuvan. 
Ismail Khan of Ellicpur was wounded but Janoji, being true to 
his earlier friendship, had brought him to his camp. The 
Nizam gave to the Pesva territory worth 82 lakhs of rupees, out 
of which the Pesva handed over 32 lakhs of rupees worth terri¬ 
tory to Janoji. However, when Madhavrav sent Vyahkatrav 
Moresvar and Canes Tukdev to Janoji to solicit his help for his 
Karnatak expedition, Janoji refused to accompany him. Moro 
Dhondoji, the Nizam’s sarddr in Berar, with his army of 
2,000 horse, was attacked by Bhosle’s army. Hence the Pesvii 
and the Nizam decided to attack the Bhosle’s territory. 
Madhavrav set out from Poona on 17th October 1765 and was 
joined by Rukn-ud-daula near Kaiganv Toke. Raghunath too 
joined Madhavrav in December 1765 and the Pesva’s army 
reached Daryiipur. Sivbhat Sathc, Gopalrav Sambhaji Khiinde- 
kar, KrsnajI Anant Tambe collected, on behalf of the Pe*sva, 
tribute from all directions, marching further in Berar. The 
Ellicpur army of 3,000 hoi'se under Ismail went to support 
janoji. But being not able to face the might of the Pe^va him¬ 
self JanojT sent from Niindgahv, Vyankates Moresvar the 
Pesva’s vakil in his camp for a truce to Madhavrav. However, 
Madhavrav was reluctant to fight with his own sardar and 
reconciled matters with the Bhosles. The treaty was signed at 
Kholapur, near AmaravatT, which stipulated that Janoji would 
return 24 lakhs of rupees worth territory to the Pesva, out of 
the 32 lakhs ceded to the Bhosle at Raksasbhuvan, retaining 
only eight lakhs to himself. Out of this 24 lakhs rupees terri¬ 
tory, the Pesva returned 15 lakhs to the Nizam, as agreed 
between them before the expedition against Janoji was opened. 
The Nizrim and Rukn-ud-daula, along with l§erjang and 
Jagannfith Dhondoji, brother of Moro Dhondoji, took control 
of this territory after the official meeting of the Nizam and the 
Pc^va on 23rd January 1766 at Kumarkheda. 

Janoji, however, succumbed to the wicked advice of his 
minister Devajipant and coquetted with the Pe^va’s enemy. 
Madhavrav, after disposing of his uncle at the battle of Dhodap 
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in June 1768, decided to teach a severe lesson to JanojL 
Madhavrav sent for the Nagpur minister DevajTpant for a 
personal visit at Poona. Itic latter refused to obey the 
summons. When his stern warning fell on deaf ears, the Pesva 
at once opened hostilities. Devajlpant realizing the peril be 
was running into, came to meet the Pesvfi at Vasim in Berar. 
He was at once put under arrest. Gopalrav Patvardhan and 
Ramcandra Ganes Kanade were ordered by the Pesva to fall 
upon Nagpur and ravage the Bhosle’s territory. Rukn-ud-daula 
and Ramcandra Jadhav with 8,000 horse were despatched by 
the Nizam to the Pesva’s help. Thus reinforced, the Pesva 
began aggressive movements with his 60,000 horse, marching 
through Solapur, Tuljapur, Dharur, Patbri, Bid, Nandasi 
Brahmani, Kalamnuiri, Vasim, Mangrulpir, Pinjar, Karahja, 
Amaravati. The Bhosles removed their family to Gavilgad and 
Narhar Ballal with his 5,000 horse protected the fort. Bapu 
Karande marched to Burhanpur but was obstructed by the 
Pesva’s officers there. Anandrav Gopal and Bajaji Kesav Sapre 
defeated Bapu Karande and Narliari Pant near Akola at 
Paheagavan on 10th January 1769. Narhar was killed in 
action. His nephew, Vitthal Ballal, with 2,500 horse devastated 
the territory, marched to Burhanpur and returned to Malkapur, 
to effect junction with Jacak and Karande. However, Vitthal 
was severely wounded and his family was put under arrest by the 
Pesva’s agent at Burhanpur. Janojl's camp was at Nandgahv, 
near Amaravati with 15 to 20 thousand horse. PirajI Nimbajkar 
effected junction here on 6th December 1768 with JanojI. Five 
thousand horse of the Bhosle army was at Narnala under 
Tulajl. TujajI being sick in body, his nephew took this band 
and joined JanojI and PirajI on 17th December 1768. However, 
Ismail Khan of Ellicpur refused to join the Bhosles. On 1st 
December 1768, the Pesvfi liad halted at Badner Gangai and the 
Bhosle camp was in front, 25 cos but on the 10th, the distance 
separating the two was still less, as the Bhosles had on 11th 
their camp at Nandganv, near Amaravati. Devajljiant however 
opened negotiations ami offered fifteen lakhs of rupees to the 
Pesva. Acting on the advice of Devajlpant, JanojI, being unable 
to meet the Pesva’s strength, adopted guerilla tactics and gave 
out that he would march upon Poona, liberate Raghunath and 
instal him in the Pesva’s seat. For three or four days during 
February Poona was in a great alarm and confusion. The 
Pe.^va had already plundered Nagpur on 11th January 1769. In 
March, Janojl’s brother, Mudhojl joined the Pesva. However 
the exhaustion of both the parties induced them to seek a 
termination of their hostilities by coming to a mutual accom¬ 
modation. A treaty of mutual friendship was ratified at 
Kanakapur or Brahmesvar, at the confluence of the two rivers, 
the Godavari and the Mahjra, on 23rd March 1769. The Bhosles 
agreed not to increase the prescribed number of their army and 
to pay a tribute of 5 lakhs yearly in five instalments. Madhav¬ 
rav Pe^va died on 18th November 1772 and JanojI Bhosle too 
had died in the same year in May. The death of JanojI gave 
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rise to the usual succession disputes and a civil war ensued 
between the two brothers Mudhoji and Sabajl. The former was 
supported by Raghunath and Sakharam Bapu from Poona, and 
the latter by Narayanrav, Nana Phadnis and others. 

Mudhoji with his three sons, Raghuji, KhandojI and Vyahkoji 
was well supported by Bajavantrav Mahipatrav, Ramaji 
Kesav, Tikhe, Bhavani Atole, Govindrav Mugutrav, SivajI 
Talkute and Jagdev Gujar. Sabajl had in entourage Khandoji 
Adhav from Berar and SahkarajI Ghorpade, Ramasingh 
Nimbalkar and Zunjarrav Ghatge. The Pesva sent Balaji 
Palande to reinforce Sabaji. The two armies met in battle in 
January 1773, at Kumbhari near Akola. Jivaji Bhosle, son of 
Ranoji Bhosle of Amaravati, died in action. Fighting was 
stopped for two days in mourning and thereafter, through the 
mediation of Ramaji Ballaj this fratricidal war came to be 
temporarily composed and an agreement was arrived at, by 
which Mudhoji’s son Raghuji was to be recognised as the ruler 
of Nagpur. But Mudhoji very soon released Devajlpant and 
made him his Divan and put under arrest Laksmanrav, brother 
of Bhavani MunsI with his family, which induced Sabaji to 
leave Nagpur and collect fresh army. Sabaji on 23rd April, 1773' 
and again on 5th June wrote to Anantbhat Citale to hand over 
the charge of Amaravati to Ranoji son of Jivaji as it was his 
hereditary jahdglr, Sabaji was also reinforced by the Nizam’s 
Divan, Rukn-ud-daula and Khanderav Darekar, the Pe^va’s 
sarlaskar. 


^ Rukn-ud-daula and Sabajl besieged Ellicpur as Ismail was 

Ellicpiir. supporting Mudhoji. Mudhoji hastened to Ellicpur but 
August 1773. finding that Rukn-ud-daula and Sabaji commanded greater 
numbers, followed lingering tactics. Zamasingh, the fort- 
keeper of Gavilgad, too, in the interest of Mudhoji, surprised 
Sahajl’s camp, many times. Ismail, once, leaving the fort, 
dispersed the besiegers. Khanderav Darekar, however could not 
reach Ellicpur as he was stopped by the army sent from Canda by 
Mudhoji. Mudhoji also instructed Vyahkatrav KfisI and his 
brother Laksmanrav KasI at Poona^to support Raghunath against 
Narayanrav Pesva. One dark night in August, Raghunathrav 
tried to escape with the help of Laksman KasI. He was defeated 
by the guards and taken back to his custody. The murder of 
Pesva Narayanrav took place on 30th August shortly after midday. 
Vyahkatrav and Laksmanrav had an agreement with Raghunath¬ 
rav on 4th September 1773 that Mudhoji and not Sabajl would be 
recognised as chief of Nagpur Bhosles. Mudhoji had reconciled 
Rukn-ud-daula through the mediations of Mahipat Dinkar and 
Biijkrsna Bhat Patvardhan. Not only Ismail and Rukn-ud-daula 
were reconciled, Sabaji and Mudhoji, too brushed up their 
differences. Mudhoji, after hearing the news of Narayanrav’s 
murder went to Gavilgad and consulted Daryabai, wife of Raghuji 
I. Laksman Ka^I had gone to Ellicpur to take Mudhoji to 
Poona, hence Rukn-ud-daula and Dhousa left Ellicpur and 
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MudhojI joined Raghunathrav at Pedganv, where RaghujI II was 
declared Send Sdheb Subhd. Raghunathrav and Mudhoji proceeded 
to Naldurg. Raghunathrav met Nizam Ali, negotiated a treaty 
of friendship whereby Mudhoji secured his agreement of 60 to 40 
per cent share of Berar with the Nizam. Sabaji and even 
Oaryabai joined the ministerial party against Raghuniithrav. 
The ministers—Bdm^>/idt'—put under arrest Mahipatrav Dinkar 
and Vyahkajrav Kasi in the Candanvan fort but Mahipat was re¬ 
leased on condition that he would secure Mudhoji’s support for 
the ministers at Poona. However, Daryabal and Sabaji wrote to 
SakhMm Purandare to capture the two again but Mahipat 
Dinkar along with Mahipat Ki,il had already escaped to Ellicpur 
and joined Mudhoji there. Mudhoji finding money always short 
had plundered Amaravati but still the Pathans in his army had 
their salaries in arrears, hence, when Mudhoji returned from 
Ismail of Ellicpur, he was attacked by the Pathans on the way. 
Jagdev Gujar, Devaji Dongardev, Cimaji Citnis met the Pathans’ 
onslaught and Jagdev Gujar died in action. Mudhoji, breaking 
his thumb in action, was severely wounded^ Devaji Dongardev, 
killing some of the Pathans, finally escaped with Mudhoji to a 
Teli’s shop. There too one Rohilla attacked Mudhoji with a 
dagger in hand but one pedestrian, rushing to Mudhoji’s rescue, 
killed the Rohilla. Ismail, rushing to the spot, rescued Mudhoji 
and his wounds were nursed. The conspiracy was hatched by one 
Pathan named Navav in Mudhoji’s army, who was later beheaded 
and Mahipat Subhedar who had gone to celebrate his son’s 
marriage at Canda, hastened to Ellicpur and controlled the 
situation. Raghunathrav sent Muhammad Yusuf to the care of 
Mudhoji. Muhammad Yusuf reached Ellicpur with 2,000 horse 
and Mudhoji set out for Nagpur. However, Ismail had refused 
help to Mudhoji. Sabaji was shot dead in action in the battle that 
was fought on 26th January 1775 near Paeganv. Baburav Vaidya, 
Bhosle’s vakil at Poona, brought to Nagpur the honours of Send 
Sdheb Subhd, from Madhavrav II, the Pesva on 24th June 1775. 
Vyankatrav Kasi was also set free. 

In the meanwhile, the ministerial party promised Sivaji Bhosle 
of Amaravati, Send Sdheb Subhdship and supported him against 
Mudhoji. On April 6, 1775, the Pesva gave Sivaji his new Sanads 
and Sivaji raised an army, soliciting support from the partisans 
of Sabaji. Bhavani Sivram* escaping from the battle-field of 
Paeganv, joined Sivaji. However, Sivaji could not secure adequate 
military help from Poona court and the Nizam. Mudhoji had sent 
Devajipant to the Nizam who reconciled him to Mudhoji’s 
interests and the ministers at Poona were too engrossed in their 
own affairs. Sivaji too had no adequate finances to raise fresh 
armies and hence Sivaji’s efforts against Mudhoji were of no avail. 
Mudhoji, too, joined the ministerial party at Poona and secured 
the sanads in the name of Raghuji II. The relations of Bhosles of 


*Kttle, Nagpur Prantacha Itihas, p. 203. 

^Bhavani Shivram, thereafter, joined the Niaam and later returned to the 
Peshva and never went back to Nagpur. Kale, op. eit, Foot-note, 109. 
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Amaravati and of Nagpur were permanently strained^ and 
Mudhoji deprived the Bhosles of Amaravati of their control over 
Amaravati and other areas. Mudhoji Bhosle was compelled by the 
Bcirablidis, the ministerial party, to withdraw his protection from 
Muhammad \usuf, who for a time, remained concealed in the 
forests of Madhya Pradcs’. But he was discovered, captured and 
put to death on 26th Noveml>er 1775. 

In 1775 Nizam All, taking advantage of the existence of strong 
party opposed to Mudhoji Bhosle in Nagpur, sent Ibrahim Beg 
against him, and himself advanced as far as Ellicpur. Mudhoji, 
unable to cope at the same time with his foreign and domestic 
enemies, obtained a cessation of hostilities by causing Gavilgad 
and Narnaja to l>c surrendered to the Moghal officers and sub¬ 
mitted himself, with his son RaghujI, to Nizam AH in Ellicpur. 
Here the wily Mararha, by the humility of bis demeanour, 
succeeded in obtaining better terms, and in consideration of his 
agreeing to co-operate with the Nizam’s troops in suppressing the 
(ionds, Gavilgad and Narnala were restored to him. At the same 
time Niziim Alts eldest son. All ]ah, was appointed SnhJicd(ir of 
Berar. Ismfiil Khan was in disgrace. Rukn-ud-daula, who had 
befriended him, had been killed and his place had been taken by 
Ismrdl’s former enemy, Zafar-ud-daula. Before Rukn-ud-dauliVs 
intrigues at court, he had left Ellicpur without leave and presented 
himself before Nizam Ali. This breach of official etiquette was 
made the pretext for his degradation and he was informed that 
jahdgir had been assigned to him in Brljapur and that he had been 
degraded to the position of governor of that district. The message 
delivered to him was purposely made as galling as possible. He 
was ordered to vacate Ellicpur and appear before Nizam Ali and 
was advised that his surest avenue to favour was to apply for an 
interview through Zafar-ud-daula. The headstrong Afghan 
refused so to humiliate himself, and on this refusal being reported 
to Nizam Ali, Zafar-ud-daula was sent against Ellicpur, and was 
closely followed by Nizam Ali himself. Ismail Khan marched 
out of Ellicpur and attacked Zafar-ud-daula with great determ¬ 
ination, but though the vigour of the attack threw the enemy into 
confusion for a time, the garrison of Ellicpur was no match for 
the army of Hyderabad. Isinfiil 4Chan was surrounded and over¬ 
powered and when he fell his head was severed from his body and 
sent to the Nizam. Nizam Ali marched on, and on May r4th 
encamped at Ellicpur and made a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Abdur Rahman. Zafar-ud-daula was rewarded for this victory 
with the title of Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Bahram Jang was appointed 
All Jah’s lieutenant in Berar, Sayyad Mukarram Khan was 
appointed divm} of the province, and a Hindu, Samrav, was made 
jaujadar of Ellicpur. 


u Mahipat Dinkar were kept as prisoners in Gavilcad 

by Mudhoji, though later on Mahipatrao was released. * 

Tiif *^^‘‘‘P?”t^*H^^?<^^®P«*c^®«**^*‘‘8^a«oKaIeandPara8huraniPatvardhanaffain8t 
marched to the north and intended to cross the Narmada 

but Mudhoji 8 5ardar Tajkhan Rohila captured him at Shw^^ Tajkhan, on in- 
structions trom Mudhoji, handed him over to Parashuram Patvardhan. Harioant 
Phadke brought him to his camp near Malegaon. Kale, op. cit, 210. 
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In 1783 Bahrain Jang wavS removed from his appointment in 
BenTr and was succeeded by Zafar-ud-daula*s son Ihtisam Jang. 
Zafar-ud-daula had died in the meantime and his title was best¬ 
owed upon his son. The second Zafar-ud-daulii was intent on 
breaking the power of the Marathas in Berar and was preparing 
to besiege Gavilgad and Narnala and expel the Marathfi revenue 
collectors from Berar when Mudhoji Bhosle became aware of his 
designs and complained to Nizfini Ali that the governor of Benlr 
was meditating the violation of treaty agreements. Zafar-ud- 
daula was, therefore, removed and Muhammad Kabir Khan, one 
of the jalm^irdars of the province, was appointed in his place. In 
1790 Muhammad Kabir gave way to Saliibat Khan, the elder son 
of Ismail Khfin. In 1792 Bahlol Khan, Salabat Khan’s younger 
brother, was appointed SuhJicddr of Berar and Aurangabad. 
Bahlol was a debauchee with a taste for architecture and spent all 
the revenues which his able Divan, Khvaja Bahadur, could scjueezc 
out of the province on his pleasures and his hobby. He was 
summoned to Hydenlbad and ordered to render an account of his 
stewardship, which proved to be so unsatisfactory that he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained for some years, and officers 

were sent to search his house in Ellicpiir. If they expected to 

discover hoarded money they were disappointed for Balilol had 
spent the money as he received it. 

The relations of Bhosles of Amarfivati and Nagpur were 
strained but Nana Phadnis in 1794 called SakhojI Bhosle of 
Amaravati to Poonii and reconciled the two. Dajiba Phadke 

and Govindrav Pihgale forwarded SakhojT’s letters to Niina, 
wherein he pleaded that Amaravati should be given back to him 
in saranjdm. Nfma on 4th November 1794 agreed to the 

arrangement and wrote accordingly to Sciul Sdhch Suhhd. 

The deputy governor of Berar in 1801 was Gahgaram Nanlyan, 
who in that year caused an cmeutc in Ellicpur. He introduced 
a new tax apparently for the piirfwse of augmenting his private 
income, and attempted to levy it from all the inhabitants of the 
town alike, including soldiers and other customarv exemptees. 
The malcontents rose and attacked the fort of Ellicpur. When 
they burst in, the wretched Gahgfiram threw himself at their 
mercy atul promised never more to offend them. Thus were 
the people satisfied and the power and prestige of the govern¬ 
ment held up to scorn. 

The Marafha leaders regarded Bajirav IPs assent to the treaty 
of Bassein' with open alarm and anger, ^inde and Bhosle who 
disliked particularly the provisions regarding British arbitration 
in disputes between the Pesva and other Indian rulers, realised 
that at last they were face to face with the British pow^r, and 
that Wellesley’s system of subsidiary alliances would reduce 
them in importance. Sinde and Bhosle, who had crossed the 
Narmada with obviously war-like intent were requested by the 
British to separate their forces and recross the river, and on 
their refusal to comply, w^ar was declared in August 1803. 

'Treaty of Bassein was concluded on December 31, 1802 and was ratified by 
tbe Goverw-Gencral oi> lOtb March 1803. 
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CHAPTER 2. General Arthur Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar in August 

Hiftoiy.. broke the combined armies of Sinde and Bhosle at Assaye 

Mediaeval September 1803, and then, after forcing on Sinde a 

Period. temporary suspension of hostilities defeated Bhosle decisively at 
The Nizams. Ada^ahv on 29th November 1803^ Bhosle abandoned all his 

Disturbance in pieces of cannon and ammunition into British hands. 

ElUcpur and 

siege of GaiAlgad, On December 5th, 1803, General Arthur Wellesley having 

defeated the Mariithas at Adagaiiv on November 29th, arrived 

at Ellicpur on his way to Gavilgad, which was held for RaghujI 
Bhosle by the Rajput Beni Singh. On the 7th Wellesley march¬ 
ed to Devgahv, below the southern face of the fort, sending 
Colonel Stevenson and his division by a route about thirty miles 
in length through the hills with the object of attacking the fort 
from the north. From the 7th to the 12th Stevenson’s division 

suffered great hardships, dragging the heavy ordnance and 
stores by hand over roads which the troops themselves made for 
the occasion. On the 12th Stevenson occupied Lahada, a village, 
now deserted, on the Col which connects the Gavilgad hill with 
the Cikhaldara plateau, and just north of the fort, near the pre¬ 
sent cemetery. On the night of the 12th, Stevenson erected two 
batteries opposite to the north face of the fort where the 
principal attack was to be delivered and on the same night 
Wellesley’s division erected a battery on a hill under the 
southern gate, the Pir Fateh dawazdy but this battery was of 
little use save to distract the enemy’s attention from the attack 
on the north face, for the heavy iron guns could not be moved 
to the ton of the hill, and the brass guns produced but little 
effect. On the morning of December 13th all the batteries 
opened fire on the fort, and by the night of the 14th the breaches 
in the northern face were practicable and all arrangements had 
been made for storming the place. The storming party consist¬ 
ed of the flank companies of the 4th Regiment and of the 
native corps in Stevenson’s divisions and was commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kenny of the 1st battalion of the Ilth 
Madras Native Infantry. It was supported by the battalion 
companies of the 94th and Lieutenant-Colonel Halyburton’s 
brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel Macleane’s brigade being in reserve, 
and the attack was delivered at Iff A.M. on the 15th. At the 
same time Wellesly delivered two attacks from the south. One 
was directed against the southern gate, the attacking party 
consisting of the 74th Highlanders, five companies of the 78th 
Highlanders and the Ist battalion of the ' 8th Regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace of the 74th, and the objective of the other 
party, which consisted of the remaining five companies of the 
78th Highlanders and the 1st battalion of the 10th Regiment of 
Madras Native Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chalmers, was the north-western gate. 

»Stevenson had advanced agaihst Bhosle’s stronpr fort of Gavilgad. He left 
Balapur on 26th November, was joined by Genera) Arthur Welleslev, and two to¬ 
gether made a dash against Bhosle’s force which had in the meantime been rein-» 
forced by Shinde in violation of the truce be h^d tilrt^ady m^d^, 
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These two attacks from tht south were destined merely .to 
distract the enemy’s attention from Stevenson’s attack on the 
north, unless it should be found possible to blow the gates in. 
Neither of the two gates was blown in, but Chalmers’ column 
was able to perform a useful service for it arrived at the north¬ 
western gate at the same time as a detachment sent forward by 
Stevenson, whose first attack had been successful, to establish 
communication with Chalmers, and in time to intercept consi¬ 
derable numbers of the enemy who were flying from that 
detachment through the gate. Chalmers was thus enabled not 
only to enter the outer fort without difficulty, and thus join 
forces with Stevenson for the attack on the northern face of the 
inner fort, but also to destroy large numbers of the fleeing 
enemy. 
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The next task of the besiegers was to effect an entrance into Fail of 
the inner fort, the wall of which had not been breached, and Oamlgad. 
some ineffectual attempts were made to force an entrance by 
the Delhi gate which was the strongest gate in the fort and was 
exceedingly well provided with flank defences on the Indian 
system of fortification. A place was then found where it was 
possible to scale the wall and Captain Campbell, with the light 
company of the 94th, fixed the ladders, escaladcd the wall, and 
opened the Delhi gate to the storming party. After a brief 
resistance the fort was in the possession of Wellesley’s troops, 
but tbe slaughter of the enemy was great, e.specially at the 
gates. The bodies of the killcddr and Beni Singh were found 
amidst a heap of slain within the Delhi gate. Some of the 
Rajputs, and among them these two officers, had attempted to 
perform the rite of jaululr before sallying out to meet their 
assailants, but fortunately the work was clumsily done, for of 
the twelve or fourteen women only three were found to be dead 
and a few others wounded. The survivors were treated with 
respect and were well cared for. 

The British losses were very small, considering the nature of 
the operation. Among the British troops three officers were 
wounded, of whom two, Lieutenant-Colonel Kenny already 
mentioned, and Lieutenant Young of the 2nd battalion of the 
7th Madras Native Infantry died, and five rank and file were 
killed and fifty-nine wounded. The casualties among - native 
troops were eight killed and fifty-one wounded. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kenny was buried at Elhcpur and Lieutenant Young 
near the spot where he fell. Around the latter’s grave the 
Cikhaldara cemetery wall is built. 

General Sir Jasper Nicolls in his diary praises the personal 
bravery of Beni Singh and the killeddr, but adds that they did 
not seem to be able to frame any regular plan for the defence of 
the inner wall, or to have infused much of their own spirit into 
their sepoys. It is, indeed, evident from the insignificance of 
the besiegers’ losses, that the victories of Assaye and Adganv 
had awed the troops of the Mara^has, and the defence of the 
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CHAPTER 2* fo^t was far from being resolute. The diffi^lties with which 

the attacking force had to contend arose principally from the 
Mediaeval nature of the country. Stevenson's arduous march through the 

Pekiod. hills has already been described. Of this feat Wellesley wrote 

The Nizaras, ' the troops in his division went through a series of laborious 

services, such as I never before witnessed, with the utmost 

Fall of Gnvilgacl cheerfulness and perseverance*. Wellesley’s own division was 

less severely tried, but the erection of a battery on the hill under 
the southern gate must have entailed much heavy labour, and 
their operations on 15th must have been most exhausting, even 
to the Highlanders of the 74th and 78th Regiments, for the 
approaches to the fort from the south are exceedingly difficult. 

Trcaner. of Two days after the fall of Gavilgad a preliminary treaty was 
signed at IX'vganv, Wellesley’s headquarters, by which Raghuji 
njan^ani. agreed to withdraw from the plains of Beriir to the east 

of the Wardha ri\er. retaining, however, the fortresses of Gavil¬ 
gad and Narnala, and the Melghat. This treaty, which was 
descril)ed by the Governor-General in a private letter to his 
brother as ‘wise, honourable, and glorious,’ was followed by 
another with Guides, signed on December 29th at Anjanganv in 
the Daryapur tahsiL These two treaties brought the second 
Marat ha war to a conclusion. 


Civil and 
Military 
administratinn. 


Nmahs of 
ElIicMlr 
1795—IS2x 


Raja Mahi])at Ram, who had commanded the subsidiary 
force su})plied by the Nizam for the second Maratha war, was 
rewarded with the governorship of Berar, but intrigued against 
the minister in Hydenlbad, W'as degraded and then openly 
rebelled against the Nizam. After giving some trouble he took 
refuge with Holkar, in whose dominions he was assassinated. 
In 1806 Raja Govind Bakhs succeeded him as siibhcdar of Berar 
and Aurangabad. In 1813 Vittbal Bhiigadev of Karasgaiiv, who 
has lelt us a trionument of himself in his native town, a fort of 
fine sandstone, was ap[)ointed deputy governor of Kllicpur. 
Throughout these changes Salabat Khan held a large jalulgir at 
Ellicpur for the purpose of maintaining the Ellicpur brigade, con¬ 
sisting of two battalions of infantry and 1,600 horse which were 
reported by the Resident Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Russell in 
1817 as being among the best troops in the Nizam’s army. 

Ismatl .Sister Himat Khatun 


Salabat Kban Rahlol Khan 

Namdar Khan Ismail Khan alias 
Malu miyan 

Ibrahim Khan 

Gulam Hasan All Khan 
(Ibrahim’s father-in-law) 


Jivan Klian 

I 

Hamid Khan 

Rahimat Khatun 
(Dauphrer) 

Taleman Khan 

Daiid Khan Yunus Khin 


Ismail was killed in action and left behind two sons, SalSbat 
Khan and Bahlol Khan. Ellicpur jahdgir was left for manage¬ 
ment to Bahlol as Salabat Khan accompanied the Nizam with 
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his army. When the Nizam faced the Marathas at Khar<^a in 
1795 , Lai Khan, the Navab of Kamul and Salabat Khan attack¬ 
ed Parakram Bhau Patvardhan. Bhau's son, Haripant killed 
Lfil Khan, but Salabat Khan saved the position, somehow 
rallying the army and faced Jivaba Bakpi of the Sinde army. 
However the Nizam was completely defeated at Kharda by the 
Marathas. Bahlol proved to be a failure and Salabat was re¬ 
appointed at Ellicpur, Salabat accompanied Sir Arthur 
Wclleslev fronj Adagahv and attacked Gavilgad. The soldiers 
wounded at Gavilgad were well nourished at Ellicpur under the 
supervision of Sir Arthur Wellesley. The new cantonment was 
stationed at Paratvada, three miles from Ellicpur. Salabat 
Khan’s divan, Fateh Jang furnished the city of Ellicpur with 
new pipe-lines but being a .‘jtV/i-Muslim, he was not welI-sup|X)rtcd 
hy the other courtiers. His relations with Ismail Khan were 
strained and hence he was removed to Aurangabad by the 
Nizam. 

The district was not affected by the war of 1817-18, but the 
Pesva Bajirav If after his defeat by Lieiitenant-Colonel Adams 
at Sivani in the Yeotmal district, fled northwards through the 
district into the Satpuda hills. 

The treaty of Devgahv had left the Melghat with its two 
fortresses in the hands of the Bhosles and the tract served as a 
refuge and stronghold for rebels and outlaws, the most notori¬ 
ous of whom was Seikh Dullfi, whose depredations in the hills, 
and excursions into the richer plains extended over some years. 
The district was not the scene of any important action during 
the Pendhari war, though it had suffered from the ravages of 
these marauders. The wall which surrounds the town of Amara- 
vati was built in 1807 as a protection against their inroads, and 
there was some local fighting for the khunari (‘ bloody ’) wicket 
in this wall is said to be so called from 700 persons having 
fallen in a fight close to it in 1818. The British army from 
Amaravari had marched to Bagala Tur, via Amner. Multai, 
Sahapur, §ivani, and on December 5th, 1817, General Doveton 
had marched with the Nizam’s subsidiary force, through 
Jafarabad, Amaravati and reached Nagpur on 12th December 1817. 

General Doveton’, after capturing Nagpur, marched on 21st 
January 1818, towards Khiindcs, pursuing Baiirav 11. He 
marched to Amner, Hivarkheda and reached Ellicpur. Froin 
Amner, he sent Major Pittman towards Akola and Amaravati 
and Captain Jones to capture Gavilgad. From Adagahv, a 
company marched to Narnala and both these forts were 
surrendered over to the British officers. Transferring these forts 
to the Navab of Ellicpur, General Doveton marched to Malka- 
pur and thence to Khandel 

»He was instructed to capture Narnala and Gavijgad. Akot, Adagaon, Vad- 
ner, along with Narnala, and Gavilgad were to be ceded to Salabat Khan, the Navsb 
of ElHchpur. According to the new arrangement, Bhatkuli paragana, near Amaravati 
was also to be ceded to Raja Goyind Bakah. of Hyderabad. The Peshva’s region in 
Melghat up to the Tapi was to be ceded to Salabat Khan. 
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In 1822 after the conclusion of the Pendharl war, a freS'h 
treaty was made whereby the tracts lying to the east of the 
Wardha were ceded to Nagpur, and tne Melghat, with its 
fortresses, Gavilgad and Narnala, was restored to the Nizam. 
By the same treaty the claims of the Mara^has to cauth were 
extinguished, but this provision benefited Berar little, for extra¬ 
vagance and maladministration at the capital led to the farming 
out of the province to usurers, and these extortioners reduced it 
to a condition of great misery, which was enhanced by the 
famine of 1833. 

Salabat Khan died in 1825 and was succeeded by Namdar 
Khan at Ellicpur. He raised new taxes and hence was called 
“Bania Navab”. In his times Vagambari, Alaspuri (Ellicpuri) 
and Trisuli coins were in circulation. Jamoji, Dudandi, Devul- 
gavi and Vashimche coins too were in circulation. Namdar 
Khan was a great builder; Baradari, Imamvada Mosque and 
Namdiir hag were constructed by him in Ellicpur. The famous 
hall of mirrors (Arase-malidl) which he built is however already 
brought to dust. Namdar Khfm defeated the pretender of 
Appasaheb Bhosle, captured him and imprisoned him at EIUc- 
pur where he died. Suffering from facial paralysis, Namdar 
Khan led, thereafter, a miserable life and died at the age o*f 
fifty-four, in 1845. Ht was succeeded by Ibrahim Khan, son of 
Namdar’s elder brother. 

Ibrahim Khan sent Sitarfim Pandit to Rajaram Bakj;, 
Divdn-Ndih of Hyderabad for his new sounds. Being ordered 
to pay fourteen lakhs for his sanad and having no other source 
to fall on, Ibrahim entered the palace of his uncle, and depriv¬ 
ing the harem of the rich ornaments and treasury, collected 
one crore of rupees. Though Ibrahim Khan sent this amount 
to Hyderabad, actually three lakhs of rupees only were received 
by the Nizam and the sanad still was not granted to Ibrahim. 
Siraj Husain, the Mtinsl had left Ibrahim and now was serving 
Rajaram Baks at Hyderabad. Conspiring against Ibrahim, they 
sent Ghisekha to collect the tribute from Ibrahim, failing which 
he was ordered to plunder Ellicpur. Ghisekha encamped near 
Dooladarga, north of Ellicpur and Ibrahim agreed to hand over 
the fort and city of Ellicpur to him. Ghisekha’s army collected 
tribute from Vilayatpura Bazar, hearing which Gulam Hasan 
Ali Khan rushed to the town and dissuaded Ibrahim to hand 
over the city to Ghisekha. Ghisekha’s Arabs were driven out of 
the city hut Ghisekha knowing his strength was no match for 
Gulam Hasan Ali Khan, did nothing for the time being. On 
the Muharram day, Ghisekha was ordered to shift his camp 
still further but he refused to do so, relying on his artillery. 
However, his cannons were captured and his camp had to be 
shifted to Paratvada, three miles further north. Ghisekha 
awaited reinforcement from Hyderabad but in the meanwhile 
died at Paratvada. 

Berar was reduced to great misery in 1845-1846 due to a great 
famine, but this was ccmipensated by the return of prosperity 
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the very next year. In 1849 Ellicpur was severely affected by CHAPTER 2. 
cholera and Ibrahim himself succumbed to the epidemic, at the 
age of 54, and was succeeded by Samsa Khatun, daughter of mediaeval 
Gulam Hasan Khan. Period* 

The Nizams. 

Gulam Hasan Ali Khan, the regent was also called msumia. fj^san Mi 
The Sarfkhas region very near Ellicpur was ruled directly by the Khan 
Nizam’s officers, but this led to many bickerings between 1849-18S3. 
Gultlm Hasan Ali Khan and the Nizam. Gulam Hasan Ali 
Khan, too refused to pay seventeen lakhs to Sams-ul-Umara, the 
Divan of Hyderabad for the new sanad. The Navabs of 
Ellicpur had a very rare and exquisite copy of Koran in their 
custody. 8ams-ul-Umara sent the message that he wanted to see 
what it was made of, and in spite of the refusal of the citizens, 
the Navab had to send the copy to Hyderabad as he was power¬ 
less before the might of Sams-ul-Umarii. 


Guhim Hasan Ali Khan depended now on the advice of his 
councillors, Bahadar Khan and Kundanmal leaving aside 
Kesavrav, the councillor of Ibrahim. The district was reduced 
to great misery at the hands of these extortioners. Kesavrav 
could save himself from their clutches only by taking poison and 
this period notoriously remained permanent in the memory of 
the people as “Bahadar Khani”. The valanddrs of Berar finally 
appealed to Rajaram Bakjj and Bisancand was ordered to take 
over the city of Ellicpur. Bisancand with his army marched 
from Amaravati to Dhanora, 5 cos from Ellicpur but was 
defeated by the Navab in 1850. Thomas Brown had led the 
artillery of the Navab against Bisancand. The Divan of 
Hyderabad sent Siraj-ud-din Husain against Narnala but though 
he captured Akoli, Akolakhed, Boradi near Akola, he was 
finally defeated by the Navab near Surji Anjanganv. However 
Siraj-ud-din Husain remained in power as Munsif of Narnala. 
In 1851, the new Divan of Hyderabad Siraj-ul-Mulk demanded 
seven lakhs from the Navab of Ellicpur to settle finally the 
dispute about the sanad and Kundanmal, paying the amount, 
the Navab obtained territory yielding four and half lakhs 
revenue. The Navab however could not enjoy the peace for a 
long time, as in 1853 the English entered into a treaty with the 
Nizam and the district, with the re^t of Berar was assigned to 
the East India company, in satisfaction of the debt due on 
account of arrears of pay disbursed to the contingent and as 
security for the pay of that force in future. Puranmal confis¬ 
cated the property of Gulam Hasan Ali Khan as the debts of 
seven lakhs were in arrears. However the rest of the property 
was claimed by the two brothers Daud Khan and Yunus Khan, 
the descendants through Ismail’s sister Himat Khatun. 


The war of 1857 scarcely affected Berar. Tatya Tope in October Modern Period. 
18SS (tossed the Bitva river at Canderi and forced his way 
through the Melghat. In November he attacked Sohagpur with 
2,500 men and plundering the city, he marched to Mota in the 
Satpu^a ranges, north of the Melghat, in December. He Treaty of 1361. 
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plundered Multai but hearing that the British army headed 
towards Nagpur, he turned eastward and raised the Gonds, 
Bhils and Korkus against the British. Meadows Taylor who was 
Deputy Commissioner during a portion of this time, however, 
praises the loyalty of the Melghat Rfijas in repelling emissaries 
sent by the rebels to raise the Deccan. In 1858 the fortress of 
Gavilgad was dismantled, and in 1861 the treaty of assignment 
was revised, the Nizjim receiving several advantages in return for 
his loyalty to the British in the war of independence. 

When the province first fell into the hands of the Company it 
was divided into two districts, South Berar (the Ghdf) with 
its headquarters at Hihgoli and North Berar with headtjuarters 
at Buldhiina. The latter di.strict included the whole Payanghat 
valley, that is to say the present Amaravati district, the north¬ 
ern half of Akola and of Biildhana, Alter the War Hihgoli 
with the ncighliouring country was restored to the Nizam, and 
the province reconstituted into East Berar with headtjuarters at 
Amaravati, and West Berar with headquarters at Akola. New 
officers were appointed under the Resident, llieir .scales of pay 
were on a par with those of the officers in the Punjah. 

In 1864 the Yeotmal district, at first called the South-east* 
Berar and later the Wani district, was separated from Amaravati 
and in 1867 the Ellicpur district, which at first included the 
tahsil of Morsi, subsequently restored to Amaravati. was formed. 
In 1903 the treaties of Assignment were superseded by an agree¬ 
ment under which the Nizam leased Berar to the Government 
of India in jicrpctuity in return for an annual rent of twenty-five 
lakhs. However it was decided that on the first day of every 
January, the Nizam’s flag would he unfurled at Amaravati and 
would he given a salutation by the cannons from the British 
army. The peojile of Berar were consulted on the occasion of 
this transfer, and all the farmers who had earlier escaped to 
distant regions due to disturhed conditions of the province, 
returned and contrihuted towards the new prosperity. 

The new factories attracted labour from Ahmadnagar and 
Solapur. Educated clerks from Bombay, Poonii and Madras 
areas flocked to the new Government offices. The northerners! 
and the Marwaris as well participated in the immense trade 
activities, leading to the re-awakening and adventurism in enter¬ 
prises in the fields not only of economic nature but also in social 
and educational setup. But this new leadership took time to 
settle in the district and during the twenty-five years terminating 
in 1903, the number of bridges on the rivers, rail-lines, high 
schools, English schools, dispensaries remained the same. The 
money from the district supported colleges outside hut could not 
conduct one of its own till *1903. 

Though Berar remained a land of Hindu .saints it could not 
sufficiently escape the activities of the Christian missionaries, 
since the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Reverend 
Stephen Hislop of Nagpur especially sent Narayan Sheshadri, a 
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newly converted Briihman, to Amaravati, who started the 
missionary work there under Reverend Sidoba Misal. The first 
Hindu to be converted, happened to be a Rajput youth, Baldev 
Singh, who had been brought to Amaravati as an orphan by the 
Commissioner, Colonel Mackenzie. At this juncture, Maharshi 
Annasaheb Patvardhan desiring to redeem Berar Jrom the 
British control, is said to have deputed secretly Bhau Nirulkar 
and Bhikajipant Deshpandc to offer ten to twelve crores of rupees 
to the Nizam’s Divan, Salar Jang, who might with that money, 
pay off the debts of the Nizam to the British, who had confiscat¬ 
ed Berar, on that account, Vyankat Parnial, Raja of Kurwat 
State in the Madras Presidency also had offered terms to the 
same effect, to Patvardhan. However, Salar Jaiig died a sudden 
death when cholera was suspected and Parmal, too passed away. 

The agreement with the Nizam was signed in December 1902 
and the Berar including Amaravati district was joined to the 
Central Provinces in 1903 to form the enlarged province of 

Central Provinces and Berar. In this form it remained until 
the attainment of freedom. 

Under the new setup the administration of Berar was made 
over to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. There 
was some agitation prominently by the Muhammadans and a 
few Jalidgirddrs against joining Berar to the Central Provinces 
and a meeting was held in Amaravati on the 21st February 1903 
in which the decision of the Government of India was opposed. 
It was at this time that Lord Curzon took the momentous 

decision of partitioning Bengal. There was great political upsurge 

in India and Amaravati had its own share in vehemently opposing 
the measure. In 1904 Amaravati gave a rousing reception to 
Lokamanya Tilak for his acquittal by the High Court in what 
was then known as the Tai Maharaj case. 

Out of the anti-partition agitation was born the cult of 
SvadeH and Boycott. The 1905 Session of the Congress at 

Benaras was held in a grim and indignant mood. Dadasaheb 
Khaparde from Amaravati represented the extremist group of 
Tilak whereas Mudholkar represented the moderate school. The 
end of Curzon’s term marked the beginning of India’s aggressive 
political awakening. The Congress in its Session at Calcutta in 
1906 declared Svardj as its immediate goal. The extremist 
headed by Lai, Bal and Pal dominated the proceedings. It was 
at this time that the terrorist movement began to assume serious 
proportions. Occasions like Sim Jay anti and Caneiotsava were 
utilised to inflame popular passions and emotions. The 1907 
session was to be held at Nagpur and Khaparde and Munje 
toured the province including Amaravati to assess popular 
opinion and establish the Nationalist wing of the Congress. 
The meeting of the reception committee convened on the 22nd 
September 1907 at the Town Hall in Nagpur to elect Lokmanya 
Tilak President of the Session could not be held and the venue of 
the session had to be changed to Surat. That precipitated the 
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breach between the moderates and the extremists. The 
spasmodic attempts made by the British Government to grant 
political reforms to India were too late and too inadequate. 
Agitation, repression and violence followed in their wake. In 
the midst of this fury, many parts of the country including 
Madhya PradeS were afflicted by famine in 1907-1908 as a result 
of inadequate rainfall. In the meanwhile the slow moving 
process of constitutional reforms was working itself out in the 
British Parliament. The Morley Minto reforms were introduced 
in 1909 but they did little to assuage public opinion and further 
estranged the people and the government. Lord Minto made it 
clear in his address to the Imperial Legislative Assembly in 1909 
that the Provincial Councils and the Central Assembly were not 
intended to transfer any power to Indians. The consequent 
wave of discontent resulted in the imprisonment of many 
political leaders and almost the first fruit of the new reforms was 
the Press Act of 1910 which effectively suppressed every 
nationalist paper. 

The year 1911 was significant because determined efforts were 
made by some Hindu and Muslim leaders to bring about unity 
between the two communities. It may be mentioned here that 
Berar had hardly 4 per cent Muslims in its population (1891).* 
They were neither influenced by the National Movement nor did 
they join the Congress. As a matter of fact in 1906, when the 
Chief Commissioner of Nagpur Mr. Craddock visited Amaravati, 
he exhorted the Muslims to keep away from the Congress 
agitation. But the unity conference which had been held 
before the next session of the Muslim League by a 
resolution defined its object as the attainment of Self-Government 
imtler the British Empire. The Congress session at Karachi, 
which soon followed, endorsed its complete accord with the 
principle underlying the above declaration, viz., the political 
future of the country depends on the harmonious working and 
co-operation of the various communities in the country. The 
year 1913 saw the beginning of a new era in Central Provinces. 
On 8th November of that year the Central Provinces Legislative 
Council was formed. Among the members were Mudholkar and 
Moropant Joshi of Amaravati. TJje war broke out in Europe 
in August 1914. There was enthusiastic support for the war 
effort and the cause of Allies, but little did the Indians expect at 
that time that the reward for so lively an effort would be so 
little. The Legislative Council of the Central Provinces had met 
hardly 15 days after the start of hostilities and it evoked 
speecnes outlining a better understanding in future about the 
Indian political aspirations by the British Government. But the 
passing of the Defence of India Act in 1915 shattered all these 
hopes. Under these circumstances the Nationalist forces in 
India decided to reconcile the dividing lines in Indian political 
life. This led to the establishment of Home Rule League in 
1916 aimed at the attainment of Svardj by all constitutional 
means. Khaparde wholeheartedly supported the Home Rule' 
League. The 1916 Lucknow session or the Congress and Muslim 
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League forged unity between the Congress and the League. 
They presented a united front to the British Government. 
However, the Government was in a belligerent mood. In the 
meanwhile the Provincial Association was held in 1916 at 

Amaravati and devoted a considerable part of its business to 

matters relating to the State. It asked for elected municipal 
committees for towns with a population of 5,000 and more, 
elected and more powerful district councils and establishment of 
gram pancayats all over the province. The Government, how¬ 
ever, was not in a mood to listen. The Home Rule agitation led 
by Tilak and Mrs. Beasant, which had been gathering 
momentum, gave the Government an opportunity to let loose 
a reign of terror. The leaders of all political parties joined the 
movement and it caught hold of even with the student 
population. A number of students in Nagpur, Wardha, 

Yeotmal and Amaravati were expelled from their schools. It 
was in these circumstances that Montague took office as 

Secretary ot State, in July 1917. He seemed to have a genuine 
love for India. He made the famous declaration of August 20, 
1917 and announced his intention to visit India and consult the 
Indian leaders to work out a scheme' of reforms cmlwdying the 
principles of the declaration. But the words of the Secretary of 
State were belied by the action of government which appointed 
a committee under the chairmanship of Justice Rowlatt to 
enquire into criminal conspiracies and the spread of revolution¬ 
ary associations in India. This was a warning to the people 
that more diabolical weapons were being sharpened for the 
chastisement of the so called sedition mongers. This provoked 
and exasperated the people. The Calcutta Congress session of 
1917 voiced its concern over this new development. Tilak on 
his way hack covered a number of places in Nagpur and Berai 
divisions, speaking about the objects of Home Rule. In 1918 it 
was f)r()posed to send a deputation to England including Pal, 
Kelkar and Khaparde. However, under the orders of the 
British War Council the deputation did not sail. At the same 
time in the mounting wave of discontent Montague was touring 
the provinces. He met Dadasaheb Khaparde, Mudholkai, 
Moropant Joshi and others from the Central Provinces. The 
district political conferences had now become a regular feature 
and helped to spread political awakening in rural areas. Such 
conferences were held in Chindwada, Balaghat, Amaravati, 
Canda, etc. They transformed the political struggle from a 
middle class movement into a mass movement. In this 
atmosphere of repression and awakening the Montague Chelms¬ 
ford Report was presented to the British Parliament. It evoked 
sharp criticism from the leaders of Madhya Prades. The 
Congress and Muslim League voiced their dissatisfaction. To 
add fuel to the fire, the report of the Rowlatt Committee was 
also published recommending s|)ecial trials without a jury for 
political cases. The promises, half-hearted though they were, 
embodied in the Montague Chelmsford Report were nullified by 
the unmistakable repressive measures suggested by the Rowlatt 
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Committee. The war ended in 1918. It brought in its wake 
epidemics which look a heavy toll. In Central Provinces five 
per cent of the population fell victim to epidemics. The 
presentation of the Rowlatt Bill to the Imperial Legislative 
Council led to a storm of jn’otest in every town of Madhya 
Prades as elsewhere in India. The expeditious manner in which 
the bill was presented contrasted unfavourably with the 
preparation of the bill embodying the suggestions made in the 
Montague Chelmsford Report. The bill became law 20 months 
after Montague submitted his report. 

Era of non- At this time a new figure had emerged on the political horizon 
co o|)eration. of India, viz,^ Gandhiji. Gandhiji had implored the viceroy not 
to give assent to the Rowlatt Bill, which went unheeded. 
Gandhiji therefore proposed Satydgraha which found widespread 
support in Central Provinces. The Satydgraha was observed with 
remarkable success throughout the country. But it brought on 
the tragedy of Jalianvalla Bag at Amritsar where the brutal 
firing by the Brili.sh led to the massacre of 400 innocent men, 
women and children. Gandhiji suspended the movement. 
The victory celebrations were naturally far from popular in 
Central Provinces. 

Meanwhile the reforms were put through. Moropant Joshi, 
among others, pleaded for the acceptance of the reforms. The 
appeal went unheeded. At this time India suffered a tragic loss 
in the death of Lokainanya Tilak. The nation stood still and 
a countrywide liartdl was observed. However, the appointed 
task had to be jterformed and the Congress which met at 
Calcutta in September 1920 outlined the programme of non- 
co-operation. Surprisingly enough Khaparde opposed the policy 
of non-violent, non-co-operation. The policy however was fully 
endorsed later at the Nagpur session of the Congress. This 
session also passed other resolutions which were destined to have 
salutary effect on the country in the years to come. The 
Congress accepted the linguistic principle for the realignment of 
provinces. Accordingly, the Central Provinces were grouped 
under three committees, the Berar, the Hindi Central Provinces 
and the Marathi Central Provinces. This resulted in diffusing 
the political agitation centred in Nagpur to Jabalpur and 
Amaravati which became the radiating nuclei of Congress from 
where the movement spread out into the districts. In Berar 
where the national movement had taken firm roots it progressed 
under the leadership of Khaparde, Munje, Aney and Wamanrav 
Joshi. The year 1922 dawned and Gandhiji was ready with the 
programme of mass civil disobedience. However, the tragedy at 
Chauri Chura where a few constables were killed by a mob led 
Gandhiji to cry a halt to the movement. The event resulted in 
the arrest of Gandhiji on 10th March 1922. 

The life of the first legislature formed under the Reforms came 
to an end with the monsoon sitting of 1923. The special session 
of the Congress held in Delhi permitted congressmen to contest 
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elections and suspended its propaganda against entering the 
councils. The 1923 tlections, theretore, brought the Svardjisis 
in substantial strength in the Provincial Councils and the Central 
Assembly. In Central Provinces the Svardjisis were as good as 
their word in legislature. The budget was thrown out. The 
government carried insidious propaganda to malign the 
Svardjisis^ However, the diarchy introduced by the govern¬ 
ment in the provincial administration had failed to work smoothly 
and event.s of 1924 were heading towards a crisis. Communal 
clashes had occurred in many parts of the country and with the 
virtual extinction of the Khilafat movement the government was 
in a position to raise the bogey of communalism and play the 
game of pitting one community against another. 

In these circum.stances a rift appeared to be developing among 
the Svardjisis. This was conspicuously visible in the Marathi 
districts of both Madhya Prades and Bombay where a drift was 
seen towards revision of their policies inside the council. On 
October 1925 the executive committee of the Berar Svardj party 
declared the adoption of the policy of Responsive. Co-operation, 
the main exponent of this policy being S. B. Tambe. Motilal 
Nehru denounced this deviation from the accepted stand of the 
Congress and declared in his speech at Amaravati that the phrase 
responsive co-operation had no meaning in the prevailing 
situation. This however had no effect on the Maharastra Svardj 
party. The stand taken by Motilal Nehru was reaffirmed by the 
Cawnpore session of the Congress. In 1926, before elections, the 
Svardjisis withdrew from the Legislative Council of Central 
Provinces and the government suspended diarchy in the 
|)r()vinces. The 1926 elections showed a rift in the Svardjisi 
party. The congress was returned in reduced strength. Berar 
elected M. S. Aney to the Central Assembly. With the elections 
over, a new pha.se in the clashes within the councils began and 
the year 1927 saw the unusual spectacle of the stream of the 
national movement being fed and strengt;henied by incidents 
inside the legislatures. In 1927 the government declared the 
appointment of an Ail White Reforms Commission headed by 
Sir John Simon. The reaction from allj)arties was a spontaneou.s 
denouncement of the Commission. The day the Commission 
landed on 3rd February 1928 was observed as a day of mourning 
all over India. At all the places which the Commi.ssion visited, 
it was met with boycott. The attitude of the government was 
also stiffening. In 1929 the Commission submitted its report. 
There was a change in the government in England. The Labour 
government offered to invite leaders of all political parties for a 
Round Table Conference. This was regarded as too late by the 
Indian leaders. Gandhiji declared that **Svardjya is now to 
mean complete independence”. The struggle had begun and its 
call came from the Lahore Congress. Even in distant parts of 
the Central Provinces, not to speak of more accessible areas, the 
tricolour went up. In obedience to the resolution of Lahore 
Congress the members of Central Assembly and Provincial 
Legislatures resigned. The movement spread all over Central 
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Provinces immediately. A War Council was formed in Berar 
with Wamanrav Joshi as president and Biyani as secretary. 
The Salt Law and the Forest Law were violated. The government 
cjuickly arrested the leaders. The Satydgraha spread among the 
Adivasis as well. Taleganv was one of the places among others 
affected in the district where a whole batch of 500 volunteers 
offering Satydgraha to defy the forest law was arrested. The 
students played a splendid role in the Satydgraha. The govern¬ 
ment used all the repressive measures at its command. The 
Press Ordinance was issued demanding securities from news¬ 
papers. Udaya from Amaravati ceased publication by refusing 
to pay the security. 

The government till so far had stayed its hands in not arresting 
Gandhiji. But now it put him under arrest at Surat and 
imprisoned him at Yeravada Jail in Poona. The Congress 
Committees were declared as unlawful assemblies. All eyes were 
now revetted on the Round Table Conference. The Central 
Provinces had only one representative on it, viz.y S. B. Tambe. 
The Round Table Conference was held on 12th November 1930 
but in the absence of the Congress the voice of India was 
nowhere to be heard. In such circumstances the Round Table 
Conference was concluded on 19th January 1931 by Ramsay' 
Macdonald, the British Prime Minister, when he remarked that 
steps would be taken to enlist the co-operation of those sections 
of public opinion which had kept away from the conference. 
This meant that the door was kept open for negotiations with 
the Congress. Gandhiji was subsequently released. He agreed 
to hold talks with Irwin, the viceroy. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
(Delhi Pact) was the result (March 1931). As a consequence 
among other terms the civil disobedience movement was to be 
given up and a stage was to be set for the holding of another 
session of Round Table Conference, and the political prisoners 
to be released. However, the government did not stick to the 
provisions of the pact. The execution of Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Raj guru of the Lahore Conspiracy case on 23rd 
March 1931 was in defiance of public demand for commutation 
of their death sentences. Satydgrahi prisoners of the movement 
were also not released. There were protest meetings in 
Amaravati as Wamanrav Joshi and Abhyankar were not released. 
The bureaucra^ also exhibited its reactionary attitude in other 
ways. Gandhiji attended the Round Table Conference in 
London, but was dismayed to see the proceedings of the 
conference bogged down by the cynical self-seeking of many of 
the Indian representatives. The conference was more a fiasco 
than a failure. Gandhiji returned to India and proposed to the 
nation to don the mantle of civil disobedience again. The 
governor of the Central Provinces accused the Congress of foster¬ 
ing war mentality. India was again in a grip of ruthless 
repression. A notable factor of the new wave of enthusiasm 
that had now engulfed the people was the increasing number of 
women volunteers participating in the mafes upsurge. Surprising¬ 
ly, the government decided to impose heavy fines upon women 
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volunteers to deal effectively with women Satydgrahis. Ill spite 
of the repressive measures, the movement continued with 
unabated vigour. In these circumstances the Congress decided 
to hold its session at Delhi. So also, the Mahakosal, Nagpur 
and Vidarbha Congress decided to hold its session at Nagpur. 
But the Presidents-elect of the two viz., Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Ghanshyamsin^ Gupta, respectively, were put 
behind the bars. After having imprisoned the national and 
provincial leaders, the government decided to terrorise the 
political workers by brutal treatment. The affairs in Amaravati 
and Raipur Jails became particularly notorious. The atrocities 
committed by superintendent Harvey of Amaravati Jail roused 
the whole province and even the outside world. It was at this 
moment that Gandhiji launched on his historic fast unto death 
to prevent the Harijan community from being cut off from the 
Hindu fold through the decree of the Communal Award. The 
nation spent six anxious days till the Poona Pact was made 
under which separate electorates for Hlarijans were done away 
with. The Congress, though many of its leaders were in prison, 
decided to hold its session at Calcutta. In its wake had come 
the white paper proposals. The session was a short meet hut it 
denounced the white paper proposals which contained the same 
obnoxious features of Round Table Conference viz,, safeguards, 
reservations and privileges accorded to the princes. The civil 
disobedience movement had by now lost all its vigour and had 
become a spent force. The Congress leaders were now engaged 
in working out a positive course of action to end the state of 
suspended animation of civil disobedience and evolve an 
alternative policy. The Patna Congress decided upon the re¬ 
entry into council under a specified programme. The civil 
disoi)edience movement was suspended and elections were to he 
fought with animated vigour. The Congress was now well set to 
accept any challenge of constitutional reforms. A stage was 
now set for the inauguration of the Government of India Act, 
1935. The provisions of the Act, arc too well known to warrant 
narration here. The Congress swept off polls everywhere and 
won a clear majority in the Central Provinces. Before taking the 
oath of office the Congress decided to seek an assurance from 
the Governor that he would act according to the advice of the 
Council of Ministers. The Central Provinces leader of the 
Congress party as in other provinces asjked for this assurance 
which the governor refused. The governor thereupon appointed 
a ministry of four consisting of Dr. Raghavendra Rav and others 
but refrained from summoning a meeting of the Assembly. On 
the other hand the elected members met at Nagpur and elected 
their Speaker and Deputy Speaker. This was an unprecedented 
constitutional crisis. At last the government gave in and the 
viceroy made a conciliatory statement, stating that the governor 
would at all times be concerned to carry his ministers with him. 
The elaboration was accepted by the Congress which decided to 
accqpt office. On Hth July 1937 the first popularly elected 
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CHAPTER 2. Congress ministry headed by Dr. Kharc assumed the Govern- 

-- inent of the Central Provinces. The ministry introducel many 

History. reforms, chief among them being liberalisation of forest rights, 

Modern Period, opening of Schools for Adivdsis, introduction of local sclf-govern- 

Kra ot non- Vidya Maiidir Scheme of Education. The 

CO operation. question now faced by the Congress which had a clear majority 
in six provinces was, to whom were the ministers to be 
responsible? To the Central Parliamentary Board of the party 
or to the local members of the party. The Congress decided 
upon the former princip^.e which was unacceptable to Dr. Khare. 
He resigned and a new ministry was formed with Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla as the Chief Minister. Sessions of the Congress 
were held at Haripura and Tripuri. The Muslim League was 
again raising the bogey of communalism. 

.Second World The Second World War now burst upon the world. India, 
against her will, was dragged into the throes of war. However, 
the Congress was willing to declare its whole-hearted support to 
the war against Fascism provided the British Government 
declared its war aims. The British clearly lacked the vision the 
situation demanded and harped on the same old white paper. 
The attitude' of the Muslim League was extremely non-co- 
operative and anti-national. While the war brought the 
(government and the League closer, it estranged the relations 
between the Government and the Congress. The resignation of 
the Congress ministers^ w'as inevitable. On the 4tlli November 
1939 the Central Provinces Ijcgislativc Council met to discuss 
the resolution on war moved by the Chief Minister before 
submitting his resignation. I'he (Jongress Working Committee 
met at Wardha trom 18th to 22nd December 1939 and the 
Congress President gave a call to the nation to prepare for what 
he called achievement of complete independence. It was at this 
time that Jinah, the League leader, brought forth the idea of a 
separate State for Muslims, declaring that the Hindu-Muslini 
(juestion was not a national one but international in character. 
In spite of these provocations the Congress assured its full support 
to Britain in her life and death struggle against Hitler if Britain 
declared unequivocally the grant of complete independence to 
India as its aim. The Government came out with what became 
known as the ‘ August Offer ’ which was to enlarge the executive 
council with a view to include a few Indians. It was summarily 
rejected. The Congress therefore gave a call for civil 
disobedience. It was however with a difference. It was in 
favour of individual civil disobedience as against a mass move¬ 
ment with a view not to embarrass the government which was 
already in a critical situation. The Muslim League at this time 
again reiterated its demand for Pakistan. In the meanwhile the 
war situation was deteriorating. The threat of Japanese 

invasion loomed large. Then came the Cripps’ Offer. The offer 
was vague in its contents and unsound in principle. It was 
rejected by the Congress which treated it as a post-dated cheque 
on a tottering bank. Churchill, the Prime Minister of England, 
declared that “We mean to hold our own’' The Congress 
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decided to accept the challenge and the who*!e country was soon CHAPTER 2. 
engulfed into the storm of Quit India Movement which started History, 
at the All India Congress Committee meeting in Bombay in Period. 

August 1942. The Government resorted to repression by 
arresting the national leaders in the early hours of 9th August. Movement and 
The leaders of Central Provinces who were in Bombay decided After, 
to return to their own province but were arrested at Malkapur. 

The movement took a violent turn, the Government resorting to 
indiscriminate firing and shooting. The response to the move¬ 
ment was spontaneous in every district of Central Provinces. In 
the village of Yaoli in Amaravati district the movement 
developed considerable intensity. A large procession organised 
on 15th August took possession of the village school, post office 
and the Patel's record. On the news reaching Amaravati. a 
large police force arrived in the village and resorted to firing, 
killing 10 and wounding 22 persons. This did not dampen the 
spiiil of ihe people who hoisted the National Flag. A pitched 
battle was fought between the peopY* and the police when five 
were killed and thirty injured. The movement now went 
underground. The Hanuman Vyayani Mandal in Amaravati 
took a leading part in the movement. It imparted training in 
drill, rifle practice and physical culture to young men. A few 
of its members were arrested for sabotage in the Bombay 
))rovincc. The dawn of 1943 did not sec any abatement of the 
nationwide unrest. In the meanwhile the tide of war had 
begun to turn in favour of Allies. Lord Wavell was appointed 
viceroy in place of Lord Linlithgow. The war in Europe had 
ended with a victory over Germany. Japan too was later 
defeated. Mopes were now raised of a new beginning in the 
building of peace. A jtositive effort to break new ground and 
do something concrete to resolve the Indian tangle seemed to he 
afoot. In the wake of it came the Wavell Plan. The leaders 
were released for consultations and negotiations but the attitude 
of Jinah not so much to acquire power to himself as to deny it 
to others ended in the failure of the Wavell Plan. In Great 
Britain conditions had taken a dramatic turn. The Conservatives 
were thrown out of power and Labour were elected to office. 

Atlee headed the cabmet as Prime Minister. He decided to 
send a parliamentary delegation to India to study the situation. 

At the same time the viceroy announced his decision to hold 
elections in India. The elections gave Congress a spectacular 
success in the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly. On 27th 
April 1946 a new ministry was formed with Pandit Ravi Shankar 
Shukla as Chief Minister. The war had left a bad legacy, which 
the provincial and national leaders decided to effectively tackle. 

In these circumstances arrived the Cabinet Mission composed of 
Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Strafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander. 

The Congress and the League joined in the discussions. The 
only .point of agreement was the setting up of a Constituent 
Assembly to draft a Constitution for India. Jinah adopted an 
aggressive attitude claiming for the League the right to nominate 
Muslims, The attitude of the League leader prevented the 
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formaiion of an interim government. The League threatened 
direct action. Of course it was directed not against the British 
l)ut against the Hindus in the provinces where the League had 
won a majority. The communal monster was let loose in those 
provinces resulting in widespread disorder. In Central Provinces 
tension prevailed and isolated cases of disturbances occurred in 
Amaravati, Kami, Badnera and Jabalpur. 

Lord Wavcll invited 12 leaders of his own choice to form a 
government on the 24th August, A cabinet without the League 
was galling to Jinah who gave in and sent in October, five of his 
nominees hut with the express intention of fighting for the 
cherished goal of Pakistan. In accepting his offer the game of 
the British became all too apparent to the Congress. It was to 
get the Congress out of the interim government and divide India. 
In the meanwhile Lord Wavell was replaced by the suave Lord 
Mounthatten as viceroy. The League fomented communal 
trouble wherever it could to discredit the Congress. It now 
became clear that India had to he prepared for a partition. 
'Ihe Congress ruefully accepted the Mounthatten Plan for the 
division of India with a view to hastening the departure of the 
British. The day of Independence dawned on 15th August 1947. 
In the Central Provinces, Mangaldas Pakvasa took oath as tKe 
first governor of the province in free India and the National 
Flag was hoisted on the historic Sitahuldi fort in Nagpur. 
From 1947 to 1956 Amaravati along with the other districts of 
Bcrar formed part of the Central Provinces. In 1956 it was 
included along with seven other districts of Vidarhha into the then 
Bombay State and now forms part of the State of Maharajitra. 



CHAPTER 3-THE PEOPLE 

The Population of Amravati District, according to the Census 
of 1961, is 1,232,780 (m. 637,861 ; f. 594,919), and is distributed 
over its six tahsils as stated below: — 

TABLE No. 1 

Population According ro Tahsils, Amravati District, 1961 


Tahsil 

(I) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(2) 

Area in Km*.* 

(3) 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 

w 

Persons 

(5) 

Males 

(6) 

Females 

(7) 

McIghSt . 

. T .. 

4,004-l (1,545-0) 

47 

72,779 

37.263 

35,516 


R .. 

3,988-1 (1,539-8) 

46 

71,441 

36,511 

34,930 


U .. 

160(6-2) 

217 

1,338 

752 

586 

AcalpOr 

.. T . 

. 1,269-1 (490-0) 

427 

209,189 

107,970 

110,219 


R . 

1,190-0(459-8) 

322 

148,214 

76,250 

71,964 


U . 

78-2 (30-2) 

2,018 

60,975 

31,720 

29,255 

Mor^i 

. T . 

1,613-6(623-0) 

316 

196,705 

101,023 

95,682 


R . 

1,571-5 (606-8) 

259 

157,261 

80,452 

76,809 


U . 

42-1 (16-2) 

2,429 

39,444 

20,571 

18,873 

DarySpAr . 

. T . 

, 1,307-9(505-0) 

345 

174,397 

89,902 

84,495 


R . 

1,302-0(502-7) 

273 

137,284 

70,607 

66,677 


U . 

5-9 (2-3) 

16,207 

37,113 

19,295 

17,818 

Amravati . 

. T . 

2,157-5 (833-0) 

459 

382,707 

200,694 

182,013 


R . 

2,104-2(812-4) 

274 

220,992 

113,837 

107.155 


U . 

53-3 (20-6) 

7,850 

161,715 

86,857 

74,858 

Candor 

. T . 

1,797-5 (694-0) 

284 

197,003 

101,009 

195,994 


R . 

1,765-8 (681-8) 

257 

175,394 

89,830 

85,564 


U . 

31-7(12-2) 

1,767 

21,609 

11,179 

10,430 

Am ra va ti 

T . 

12,149-7 (4,6910) 

263 

1,232,780 

637,861 

594,819 

District. 

R . 

11,922-5 (4,603-3) 

198 

910,586 

467,487 

443,099 


U . 

227-2 (87-7) 

3,672 

322,194 

170,374 

151,820 


As the above table shows, the total population of 1,232,780 
spread over the district area of 4,691 sq. miles (12,149.7 sq. 
kilometres) works out at about 263 persons to a sq. mile. Of 
these, 910,586 or 73.84 per cent are spread over the rural area 
of 4,603.3 sq. miles ( 11,922.559 sq. kilometres) and the remaining 
322,194 or 26.16 per cent are spread over the urban area of 87l7 
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^Figures in brackets indicate area in sq. miles. 
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sq. miles (227.2 sq. kilometres). The district with a rural urban 
ratio of 73.8: 26.2 stands fourth in respect of population and 
third in respect of size in the eight districts of the Nagpur 
Division, and similarly it ranks 17th and 12th, respectively, in 
the 26 districts of the Maharasrra State. 

About the growth of the population in the district up to 1901, 
Mr. S. V. Fitzgerald says, “A census of the district has been 
taken on four occasions, for the first (1867) only provincial totals 
are now obtainable; btit in 1881, 1891, 1901 the figures for the 
present area were 778,167 ; 849,604; and 809,499, rcs])ectively. 
The first decade was one of uninterrupted prosperity while the 
second was broken by two severe famines of 1897-98 and 1899- 
1900. The increase and decrease in population require no 
further explanation. A comparison of lahsil totals suggests 
nothing of importance. As we might expect, Ellicpur and 
Daryapur being far removed not only from the railway but from 
any through line of communication, have decreased steadily but 
slowly throughout; while the other taluks increased in the first 
period and fell off in the second. The loss in numbers aj)pears 
to have been most heavy in the Melghat, where it amounted to 
not less than 21.7 per cent of the whole population. Largely, 
no doubt, this figure is due to the rigour of the famine and tht 
extreme (lifficLiliy of administering relief in a wild and mount¬ 
ainous country to a backward and diffident population, but the 
decrease does not signify sheer loss of life. Much of it is 
traceable to emigration, both temporary and permanent, to the 
richer tracts of Nimar and Bcnir, and part to the absence of 
temporary immigrants whom the forest ordinarily attracts from 
neighbouring areas. Something also must he allowed for the 
temporary road gangs at work in 1891 who had no successors in 

mr\ 

The following table illustrating the growth of the population 
of the district during 1901-1961 compares figures ascertained at 
the Census of 1961 with that of the six previous censuses. In 
computing the figures, transfer of territory has been duly taken 
account of and adjustment made accordingly. To ensure 
comparabihty of growth rates over long periods mean decennial 
growth rates are given. 

TABLE No. 2 

Growth of Population, 1901-1961. 


Variation Mean 



Year 

(1) 

Persons 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

since last dccmnial 
census growth rate 

(5) (6) 

Density 

(7) 

1901 


. 806,859 

411,663 

395,196 



172 

1911 


. 873,012 

445.739 

427,173 

-t-66,153 

+ 7-9 

186 

1921 


, 827,867 

423,802 

404,065 

-45,145 

-5*3 

176 

1931 


941,604 

485,593 

456,011 

+ 113,737 

+ 12-9 

200 

1941 


. 988,524 

507,920 

480,604 

+ 46.920 

+ 4*9 

210 

1951 


. 1,031,160 

526,593 

504,567 

+42.636 

+ 4-2 

219 

1961 


. 1,232,780 

637,861 

594,919 

+ 201,620 

+ 17-8 

263 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 191 l,pp. 107-08. 
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During the sixty years there was a net variation of+425,921 
which means that tne population of the district had increased 
by 52.78 per cent, the mean decennial rates of increase or 
decrease since 1901 being +7.9, —5.3, +12.9, +4.9, +4.2 and 
+ 17.8, respectively, for each decade. 

The decade of 1901—1911 as affecting the Central Provinces 
can conveniently be divided into three periods consisting of, (1) 
the years 1901 to 1907, (2) the scarcity year 1907-1908 and (3) the 
remaining years 1908 to 1910. 

The decade opened with the low birth rate of 29.2, the direct 
consequence of the debilitated condition of the people during 
and immediately after the famine. The reaction came 
immediately, and by 1904 the birth rate had risen to 53.5, and 
in the subseejuent year to 54. From this high level it dropped 
slightly but in 1907 still stood as high as 52.3. The low death- 
rate of 1901 and 1902 is primarily due, therefore, to the low 
birth-rate to which factor may he added the comparative paucity 
of old and frail persons who had succumbed to the famine, and 
the consequently healthy constitution of the population. As 
these latter influences lost their force, the death-rate gradually 
rose with the birth-rate. Except in 1905 the mortality from 
plague was a considerable factor, but in that year infant 
mortality was considerably affected by the abnormal cold in the 
early part of the year and deaths from malarial fever and non¬ 
epidemic diseases were generally high. In 1906 a severe 
epidemic of cholera was especially serious in Berar and the year 
was generally an unhealthy one. In 1907 though cholera was 
not present deaths from Ixtwcl complaints were more usually 
numerous especially in the jowar eating tracts of the Maratha 
])lain. After six years of prosperity and progress the provinces 
sustained another setback in the disastrous year 1908. The 
failure of the harvest was occasioned directly hy the premature 
cessation of the monsoon of 1907 and the distress that attended 
it .was caused, not so much hy a deficiency of food stocks as by 
the high level which the prices of foodgrains reached. How¬ 
ever, the adverse conditions of the year were not reflected in the 
vital statistics. The climatic conditions were not unfavourable, 
and while the birth-rate (52.84) was the highest recorded for 
twenty-six years the death-rate fell below that of the previous 
year to 38.12. Cholera, plague and small-pox were less prevalent 
than in some previous years, and the epidemic of malaria not 
severe. The subscfjuent period is one of recovery from the 
depression of 1907—08. The monsoon of 1908 was on the 
whole satisfactory. There were scattered outbreaks of plague, 
small-|x)x, cholera and malarial fever during 1909 but the public 
health was on the whole good. The birth-rate (51.63) was little 
lower than in the previous year and the death-rate (33.09) fell 
considerably. The monsoon of 1909 was again favourable. 

Between 1911 and 1921 the population of Amravati district had 
declined by 45,145, but deficiency was more than repaired during 
the decade 1921-31. From the figures for tahsils shown below it 
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will be observed that the density of population in the tahsils of 
Amravati and Acalpur is now greater than in any other part of the 
province except Nagpur tahsil 


Tahsil 

Persons 
per sq. 
mile 

Increase 
Percentage of persons 
increase per sq.mile 
since since 

1921 1921 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Amrfivati .. 

323 

19-10 

52 

Moral 

268 

15*12 

35 

CandQr 

245 

8-32 

19 

Acalpur 

329 

12-82 

37 

Daryapur .. 

274 

13-08 

32 

Mejghat .. 

31 

15-91 

4 


Regarding fluctuations in the population the Deputy 
Commissioner made ihe following observations: “In the last 
ten years mortality decreased by 89,365 wliile the net increase 
in the total population is only 113,591 or 14 per cent over the 
last Census. The increase is due to the fact that this decennial 
period was free from virulent epidemics like the terrible vivsita- 
tion of influenza in 1918 which affected the previous period. 
The difference of 24,226 hot ween the deduced population and the 
final Census may be attributed partly to inaccurate or faulty 
figures of vital statistics, considerable immigration into the 
district, and the mistake committed in the Tabulation Office at 
the last Census in incorrectly recording the population of 
Amravati Camp at a figure much lower than the real one“.* 

The district has, according to 1961 Census, 1.981 revenue units 
of which 1,609 are inhabited villages, 359 uninhabited villages 
and 13 town si 

Of the towns, when classified according to population, 
Amravati M.* (pop. 137,875-m. 74,427; f. 63,448) belongs to 
Class 1; Acalpur M. (pop. 36,538-m. 18,903; f. 17,635); 
Badnera M. (pop. 23,840 — m. 12,430; f. 11,410) and Anjangahv 
M. (pop. 21,931-m. 11,350; f. 10,581) to Class III; Acalpur 
Camp M. (pop. l7,490-rn. 9,176; f. 8,314), Warud M. (pop. 
15,888-—m. 8,332 ; f. 7,556), Daryapur Banosil M. (pop. 12,261 — m. 
7,945; f. 7,237), Dattapur Dhamanganv M. (pop. 12,261—m. 
6,341; f. 5,920), Morsi M. (pop. 11,946-m. 6,214; f. 5,732) to 

*• Census of India, 1931, Vol. XIIC. P. and Berar, Pt. 1, Report p. 42. 

For purposes of 1961 Census, a town or an urban area is defined as a place which 
has (1) a Municipality, a Cantonment or Civil lines or (2) a population of 5,000 or 
over and at least 3/4th or more of male workers engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 

•M. Stands for municipal town. 
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Class IV; Candur (pt>p. 9,348 — m. 4,838; f. .4,510) and Candur 
Bazar M. (pop. 6,947-m. 3,641 ; f. 3,306) belong to Class V and 
Cikhaldara M. (pop. 1,338— m. 752; f. 586) to class VI. 

Of these, next to Nfigpur, Amravatl is the largest urban unit 
of the Nagpur division. In Acalpur tahsil of the district two 
towns, namely, Acalpur and Acalpur Camp which arc adjacent 
to each other constitute a town-group with a population of 54,028 
(m. 28,079; f. 25,949). 

The total urban population of the district as per 1961 Census 
is 322,194 (m. 170,374; f. 151,820). The average population per 
town is about 24,784 ; and the urban area being 87.7 sq. miles, 
the urban density per sq. mile is 3,672. 

The urban population as distributed among the different 
classes of towns is as under: — 
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Class 

(1) 

Towns with population 

(2) 

No. of 
towns 

(3) 

as percen- 
Population tage with 
total urban 
population 

(4) (5) 

I 

100,000 or above 

1 

137,875 

42-79 

II 

. 50,000 to 99,999 

. Nil 



III 

. 20,000 to 49,999 

3 

82,309 

25-54 

IV 

. 10,000 to 19,999 

6 

84,377 

26-19 

V 

. 5,000 to 9,999 .. 

2 

16,295 

5-06 

VI 

. Less than 5,000 

1 

1,338 

0-42 


Total 

13 

322,194 

100-00 


The growth of the urban population of the district during the 
last sixty years as disclosed at successive censuses is as under: — 

TABLE No. 3 


Growth of Urban Populahon*, Amravati Disirict, 1901-61 


Urban 
population 
Increase or as percent- 

Census Urban Variation decrease age of 

population per cent district 

population 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1901 

.. 134,092 



16-62 

1911 

.. 111,753 

-22,339 

-^’l6,65 

12-80 

1921 

.. 138,698 

+ 26,945 

+ 24-11 

16-76 

1931 

.. 164,453 

H 25.755 

+ 18,56 

17-46 

1941 

.. 211,597 

+ 47,144 

+ 28-66 

21-40 

1951 

.. 263,067 

+ 51,473 

+24-32 

25-51 

1961 

.. 322,194 

+ 59,127 

+ 22-47 

26-13 


•The figures of urban population for the past censuses have been recast according 
to the definition of ‘urban’ adopted by 1961 Census. 
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The urban population of the district has increased by 140.28 
per cent during the period 1901-1961, the corresponding 
percentages of urban growth for the period for the Maharastra 
State and the Nagpur division being +246.96 and +171.04, 
respectively. As the above table of the growth of urban 
population reveals, except for the decade 1901—1911 which 
indicates a slight set-back in the growth, the urban population 
of the district has been increasing at a fairly steady pace. But 
the pattern of growth of population of individual towns in the 
district worked out in the table below tells quite a different 
story. 
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Population. 


Changes in 

Classiucation 

OF ' 

Towns 

FROM 

1901 TO 

1961 













Year 





'l96l 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 1911 

190? 

1. Cikhaldaia 

VI 

VI 






2. Acalpur Camp 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 

IV 

3. Acalpur 

111 

III 

III 

111 

III 

IV 

111 

4. Candur Bazar.. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

VI 

VI 

V 

5. Morsl .. 

IV 

V 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

V 

6. Warud.. 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

7. ^endurjana .. 

IV 

IV 

V 

.. 

V 

V 

V 

8. Anjanganv 

III 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

9. Daryapur 
Banosa. 

IV 

IV 

IV 

V 

•• 


•• 

10. Amravatl 

I 

II 

II 

III 

III 

III 

111 

11. Badnera 

III 

III 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

12. Candur 

V 

V 

V 

.. 

V 

VI 

V 

13. Dattapur Dha- 
mangaiiv. 

IV 

IV 

V 

V 

V 

VI 

V 

14. Karasganv 


V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

15. l^irasganv 
Kasha. 

•• 

V 

V . 

V 

V 

V 

V 

16. Pathrot 


V 

V 

V 



.. 

17 Amravatl Camp 

.* 

IV 

IV 

IV 

VI 

V 

V 

18. T a 1 e g a n V 
(I).iasahasra). 




•• 

V 

V 

V 

19. Nerpihglai 



.• 

.. 

V 

V 

V 

20. Pusla .. 

.. 

.. 


.. 

VI 

V 

.. 

21. Valganv 



• • 


VI 

VI 

V 

22. KholfipQr .. 


.. 



VI 

V 

V 


23. Mangrul (Dast- 
gir)* 


V 


V 


V 





AMraVati district 1^5 

^ dnly AmraVati, the district town, which has increased in its 
population by 248.95 per cent since 1901 could he said to have 
maintained a steady and vigorous trend of growth. Other 
towns which show a fair overall progress arc notable commer¬ 
cial towns such as Darya[)ur Baiiosa, Anjangahv, Dattapur 
Dhamangahv, Warud and Badnera, these having risen hy 186.23. 
149.7, 136.38, 121.31 and 119.54 per cent, respectively, during the 
last sixty years. Anjangiinv which shows a decrease by — 28-02 
per cent in 1951 has come up with a spurt of +71.20 per cent in 
1961, while Daryapur Banosfi, which shows an increase by 
+ 55.40 in 1951, has suffered a set-hack by -15.95 per cent in 
1961. The growth of the rest of the towns is much below 
average. Places such as Karasgahv, Sirasgahv Kasha, Pathro^ 
and Amravatl Camp which were mentioned as towns in 1951 
are declassified in 1961, and similar is the case of Taleganv 
(Dasasahasra), Nerpihglai, Pusla, Valgaiiv, Kholapur and 
Mahgrul (Dastagir) which are declassified since 1931. Cikhaldara, 
the sanatorium of Berar and a hill-station has a chequered 
career. The town, except for its parts indicated at the censuses 
of 1941 and 1961, has always been on the verge of a debacle. 

The rural population of the district, which, according to the 
Census of 1961, is 910,586 (m. 467,487; f. 433,099) or 73.9 per 
cent of the total population is distributed over 1609 (inhabited) 
villages and an area of 4,603.3 sq. miles (11,922.5 sq. km.) giving 
a rural density of 198 persons per sq. mile and an average of 
566 persons per village. There are at the time 13 very large 
villages (pop. between 5,000—9,999), 56 large villages (pop. 
between 2,000—4,999), 150 average villages (pop. between 1,000— 
1,999), 505 small villages (pop. between 200—499) and 544 very 
small villages (pop. less than 200). 

TA^LE No. 6 

Frequency Disiribuiion of vjixagek, Amravati District, 1961 


Class 

Population 

No. 

Population 

Percentage 
in total 
No. of 
villages 

Percentage 
of total 
rural 

population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

I 

Less than 200 persons 

544 

48,633 

33-8 

5-4 

11 

Between 200—499 .. 

505 

166,715 

31-5 

18*3 

III 

Between 500—999 .. 

341 

239,353 

21-2 

26-3 

IV 

Between 1,000—1,999 

150 

199,688 

9-3 

21-9 

V 

Between 2,000—4,999 

56 

172.390 

3-4 

18-9 

VI 

Between 5,000—9,999 

13 

83,807 

0-8 

9*2 


Total 

1,609 

910,586 

100 

100 


It could be- seen from the above statement that in the district 
nearly 65 per cent of the villages covering Class I and Class II 
had each a population of less than 500 and absorbed nearly 
24 per cent of the rural population, while nearly 30 per cent of 
the villages belonging to Class IV together absorbed nearly 
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48 per cent of the rural population. There were 13 villages each 
with a population of more than 5,000. 

The growth of the rural population of the district within the 
last sixty years, in figures adjusted to the criterion adopted hy 
the Census of 1961 for each of the successive censuses, is as 
follows: — 

TABLE No. 7 

Growth of the Rural Population, Aimravati District 


Census 

Rural 

Rural 
population 
Increase as per- 
Variation or decrease centage of 


population 

per cent district 

(1) 

(2) 

population 

(3) (4) (5) 


1901 .. 

.. 672,767 



83-38 

1911 .. 

761,269 

+88,492 

+ 13-15 

87-20 

1921 .. 

.. 689,169 

-72,090 

-9-47 

83-24 

1931 .. 

.. 777,151 

+ 87,982 

+ 12-76 

82-54 

1941 .. 

.. 776,927 

-224 

-0-23 

76-60 

1951 .. 

,. 768,093 

-8,834 

-1-13 

74-49 

1961 .. 

.. 910,586 

+ 142,493 

+ 18-56 

73-87 


In 1961, of the total population of 12,32,780 enumerated in the 
district, 1,066,143 (m. 569,441 ; f. 496,702) or 86.48 per cent were 
born in the district, the remainder 166,637 (m. 68,420; f. 98,217) 
amounting to 13.52 per cent of the population being immigrant 
from outside, i.e. though born outside the district were enu¬ 
merated within the district while the census was being taken. 
The details of the population spread over the district according 
to birth places were as follows; — 

TABLE No. 8 

Migrants, Amravati Districi', 1961 




Pei sons 

Males 

Females 

(a) Bom in place of enumeration .. •< 

^ Rural 

% 

538,578 

338,015 

200,563 

^ Urban .. 

178,835 

103,678 

75,157 

(6) Born elsewhere in the district of^ 

'■Rural .. 

307,057 

110,886 

196,171 

enumeration. 

Urban .. 

41,131 

16,696 

24,435 

Unclassifia 

ble.. 

542 

166 

376 

{c) Born in other districts of Maha--j 

'Rural 

90,119 

32,987 

57,132 

rfi^tra- 1 

Urban .. 

32,657 

13,476 

19,181 

Unclassifia 

bU.. 

157 

40 

117 

{d) Born in India beyond the State<< 

p Rural 

23,164 

12,090 

11,074 

of Maharfi^tra. I 

, Urban .. 

11,744 

5,507 

6,237 

Unclassifiable .. 

58 

32 

26 

(a) Born in countries in Asia beyond India 

6,629 

3,387 

3,242 

(/) Born in Europe and elsewhere 


99 

31 

68 

Unclassifiable .. 

2,010 

870 

1,140 


Total population .. 1,232,780 637,861 594,919 
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As the figures in the above table indicate, in 1961 about 
73.8 per cent of the total immigrants in the district were bom 
in other districts of Maharastra, about 21 per cent were born in 
India beyond the State of Maharastra, about 4 per cent were 
born in countries in Asia beyond India and only 99 persons 
were born in Europe and other countries, 2,010 persons m the 
category being unclassiiiable. 

Further details given by the census reveal that of the 34,966 
immigrants born in India beyond the State of Maharastra, the 
jnajority, i.e., 20,486 (m. 9,262 ; f. 11,224) or about 58.6 per cent, 
were from Madhya Prades; 4,406 (m. 2,507 ; f. 1,899) or 12.6 
per cent hailed from Rajasthan, and 2,735 (m. 1,464; f. 1,271) 

or 7.8 per cent from Gujarat. Other immigrants in significant 

numbers were : Andra Prades, 1,076 (m. 4.45; f. 631); Mysore, 

317 (m. 167; f. 150); Panjfib, 384 (m. 255; f. 139) and Madras, 

193 (m. 92; f. 101). Of the 6,629 horn in countries in Asia 
beyond India, it is interesting to note that 6,551 (m. 3,328; 
f. 3,223) are returned as born in Pakistan. 

The displaced persons in the district, in 1951, numbered 
7,307 (m. 3,948; f. 3,359), of which 5,997 (ra. 3,231 ; f. 2,766) were 
in the urban areas. Their town-wise distribution was as under: — 

Amravati 3,725 ; Badnera 857 ; Dattapur-Dhamanganv 163 ; 
Candur Railway 71; Morsi 2; Warud 13; Sendurjana 2; 
Acalpur Camp 1,077; Karasganv 18; Acalpur 6; Sirasgafiv 
Kasba 4 ; Canaur Bazar 1 ; Pathrot 30 ; Anjanganv 3 ; Daryapur 
Banosa 23; and Cikhaldara 2 ; Total 5,997. 

The figures of the arrival of these persons in the district since 
1947 till February 1951 arc given in the table below: — 

TABLE No. 9 

Displaced Persons by Year and Arrival in 
Amravati District 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


'm 

F 


t -^-\ f 

M F 

M f’ 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

West Pakistan 

.. 320 

182 

3,137 2,667 

316 308 

26 40 

East Pakistan.. 

.. ,. 

.. 

I .. 

1 3 

.. 

Districts not stated .. 

47 

46 

92 109 

7 4 

I .. 

Total 

.. 367 

228 

3,230 2,776 

324 315 

27 40 


There were no arrivals in 1951. 

At the Census of 1961 as many as 89 languages and dialects 
are returned as mother-tongues spoken in the district* For the 
purpose of census enumeration mother-tongue is language 
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Spoken in childhood by the person’s mother to the per^brt or 
mainly spoken in household. A number of these mother- 
tongues returned at the census are arranged in the order of 
total speakers who number more than 100 each to claim a 
mother-tongue of their own. The information speaks as 
follows:— , 

(1) Maifithl 933,268 (m. 481,273; f. 451,995); (2) Urdu 
113,183 (m. 59,315 ; f. 53,868); (3) Hindi 68,601 (m. 36,746; 
f. 31,855); (4) Korku 55,077 (m. 27,857 ; f. 27,150); (5) Mar- 
vadi 14,973 (m. 7,955; f. 7,018); (6) Gondi 14,755 (m. 7,455 ; 
f. 7,300); (7) Sindhi 9,636 (ra. 5,033 ; f. 4,603); (8) Gujarati 
7,313 (m. 3,892 ; f. 3,421); (9) Telugu 2,632 (m. 1,365 ; f. 1,247); 
(10) Pardhi 2,013 (m. 1,061; f. 952); (11) Rajasthani 1,089 
(m. 497 ; f. 592); (12) Nimadi 885 (m. 440 ; f. 445); (13) Pan¬ 
jabi 688 (m. 414; f. 274); (14) Mankari 475 (m. 244; f. 231); 
Pardesi 426 (m. 245; f. 181); (16) Kacchi 334 (m. 210; f. 124); 
(17) Lazodi 312 (m. 152; f. 160); (18) Tamil 307 (m. 167; 
f. 140); (19) Ladhado 303 (m. 157; f. 146); (20) Beldari 300; 
(m. 136; f. 164); (21) Bagheli 265 (m. 152; f. 113); (22) 
Lamfini (m. 124; f. 116); (23) Kolami 233 (m. 126; f. 107); 
(24) Rajputi 220 (m. 127; f. 93); (25) Malayalam 159 (m. 60; 
f. 99); (26) Konkani 124 (m. 22; f. 102); (27) Ojhi 121 (m. 56; 
f. 65); (28) Kannada 108 (m. 73; f. 35); and (29) Mevari 101 
(m. 62; f. 39). 

As could i be seen from the above account the main languages 
and dialects current in the district are Marathi, Urdu, Hindi, 
Korku, Marvadi, Gondi and Sindhi. They all together cover 
more than 98 per cent of the total population of the district, 
the individual percentage for each being:—Maratbl 75.70; 
Urdu 9.10; Hindi 5.56; Korku 4.46; Marvadi 1.21; Gondi 1.19 
and Sindhi 0.78. 

The principal language of the district is Marathi, which is 
spoken by 933,268 persons, or 75.70 per cent of the population. 
The form of the language locally used is that known as the 
Varhadi (Berari) dialect and is closely related with Marathi 
spoken in the Deccan. Some consider it as the primary form of 
Marathi. The difference between tire two forms of speech is 
slight and they gradually merge into each other in Buldhana. 
Long vowels, and especially linal ones, are very frecjuently 
shortened and there is a strong tendency among the lower 
classes to substitute 0 for/im; thus jo/ for javal, near; udold 
for udavild, squandered. An a is very commonly used where 
the Deccan form of the language has an c, especially in the 
termination of neuter bases in the suffix ne of the instrumental 
and in the future. Thus asd sdngatld, it was said; dukra, 
swine; asal, I shall be. / is very often interchanged with e and 
va; thus dild, delld, given; initial e, is commonly pronounced as 
ve; thus ek and vek, one. The anundsika is very commonly 
dropped, or, occasionally replaced by an n; kam, to do; 
tydmula, therefore, tun thou. This is, however, the case in the 
Deccan also. The cerebral n is always changed to dental n; 
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thus kon, who; pdni, water; I and n are continually inter- 
changed in the future tenses; thus mi mdrin and maril, I shall 
strike. V is very indistinctively sounded before i and e and 
is often dropped altogether. Thus islo, fire; is, twenty; vel; time. 
This fact accounts for occasional sjjellings such as Vihofy God. 
The neuter gender is thoroughly preserved only in Marathi and 
Gujarati, but the distinction between it and the masculine is 
weakened in the Berari dialect. Mama, men, is a neuter plural, 
but it is frequently combined with an adjective in the masculine 
gender; cdhgle mama, good men. In verbs the second person 
singular has usually the form of the third person; tu dhe, thou 
art, for tu dhes ; in the present tense a is substituted for e in 
the terminations of the second persons singular, and the third 
person plural; thus tu mdrld, thou strikest; te mdrtdl, they 
strike. The habitual past is often used as ordinary past; thus 
to mhane, he said. In the Acalpur tahsil two small dialects 
Jliadpi and Kosii are spoken but they do not materially differ 
from the prevailing language of the district. A pccidiarity of 
Jhadpi is the substitution of the cerebral I for a cerebral d when 
preceded by a vowel; thus ghold, a horse. The genuine cere¬ 
bral I is commonly pronounced as r; thus kdr, famine. A 
further characteristic of Varfiddi (Berari) Marathi as distinguish¬ 
ed from the pure tongue spoken further west is the large 
vocabulary which, in the course of Muhammedan dominion in 
Berar, it has borrowed from Urdu. 

Among other languages largely spoken in the district, Urdu 
and Hindi are the chief. It is impossible to draw any distinc¬ 
tion between the two languages as locally spoken. Except 
among a few Persian scholars in Acalpur the language is the 
same whichever alphabet is used ; and this fact is recognised 
locally by the term Musalmani bat which covers both tongues. 
Marvadi which is spoken by 14,973 persons or 1.21 per cent of 
the [)()pulation is the dialect of the trader immigrants from 
Rajputana, and similar is the case of Gujarati which is the 
mother-tongue of immigrants from Gujarat. The increase of 
Sindhi speakers in the district who now number 9,636 is 
obviously due to the influx of the community displaced after 
partition. 

Almost the whole of the Korku population of Berar is con¬ 
centrated in this district or more specifically in the Mejghat 
tahsil. The speakers of Korku in the district number 55,007 or 
4.46 per cent of the population. Gondi which is spoken by 
14,755 persons constitutes 1.19 per cent. Korku and Gondi 
belong to different families of aboriginal languages, the former 
to Munda and the latter to Dravidian stock, but both are now 
spoken with so large a mixture of Marathi words that it has 
become difficult to obtain any definite knowledge about their 
affinities. The phonetical system in Korku is broadly the same 
as in Santali. There are two genders to distinguish animate 
beings and inanimate objects; however, they are often con¬ 
founded. There are three numbers, the singular, the dual and 
the plural. Number is only marked in the case of animate 
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The suffix of the dual is king and that of the plural ku. 
It is interesting to see that the dual is used to denote a married 
wife as in Santaji, e.g., Tumta-kingf that is, Tumta’s wife. 
Adjectives do not change for gender, number or case. Compa¬ 
rison is effected by putting the compared noun in the ablative. 
It is a well-known fact that the Munda verb is not a verb in the 
strictest sense of the word. Every form can be used as a noun, 
an adjective and a verb. The principal dialects have a separate 
particle, the so-called categorical a, by simple adding which any 
word may be turned info a verb dal, strike. It can also be used 
as a noun or an adjective; thus dalkct-ko, those who struck; 
dal-het-har. 

A mother-tongue pattern comparing the censuses of 19.S1 and 
1961 in terms of the most widely sj)()ken languages in the dis¬ 
trict is indicated in the following table:-- 

TABI.E No. 10 

A Co^fPARA]IVE MorilER-ToN’CaiE Pahekn in Amkavati 
Dl.sTKfcr 


Speakers per 10,000 of 
population 



1951 

1961 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Marathi 

.. 7,793 

7,570 

Urdu 

768 

910 

Hindi 

521 

556 

Korku 

364 

446 

Marwari 

81 

121 

Goniji 

162 

119 

Sindhi 

71 

78 

Gujarati 

.. - 65 

59 


9,825 

9,859 


As the table reveals except for Marathi, Condi and Gujarati 
mother-tongue speakers who have decreased by 2.8, 26.5 and 9.2, 
respectively, all the other mother-tongue speakers, namely, 
Urdu, Hindi, Korku, Marvadi and Sindhi have increased by 
18.5, 6.7, 22.5, 49.4 and 9.8, respectively. 

In AmravatT district 171,518 (m. 117,258; f. 54,260) persons 
or 1.3.1 per cent of the total population were returned as sjieak- 
ing a language subsidiary to the mother-tongue at 1961 Census. 
Of these, the males consisted 18.3 per cent and the females 
9.1 per cent of their respective population. 
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It will be seen from the table that the total Marathi mother- 
tongue speakers 68,655 or about 7.3 per cent were conversant 
with a subsidiary language. Out of them about 81 per cent 
knew Hindi, and of these Hindi bilinguists about 78 per cent 
were males. Of the Urdu mother-tongue speakers 20,243 or 
about 18 per cent claimed that they knew a sul)sidiary language 
of whom about 77 per cent were males. Of these Urdu 
bilinguists, 51.5 per cent knew Manlthi and 40.8 per cent Hindi. 
Of the Hindi mother-tongue speakers about 34 per cent were 
bilinguists of whom 82 per cent knew Marathi and about 
10 per cent Korku. Of the Korku mother-tongue speakers 
43.2 per cent were bilinguists; 95.2 per cent of these knew 
Hindi, only 3.4 per cent knowing Marathi. The Marvadi 
mother-tongue speakers had among them 57.4 per cent bilinguists 
of whom about 52 per cent knew Marathi and the remaining 
knew Hindi. 62.4 per cent of the Gondi mother-tongue speakers 
knew a subsidiary language of whom 73.2 per cent knew 
Marathi, 23 per cent Hindi and 3.6 per cent Korku. The 
Sindhi mother-tongue speakers had 37 |)cr cent as bilinguists 
who mainly knew Hindi. 

Hindu religion includes the Vedic worship of the great forces 
of nature. It also preaches the doctrine of Karma and believes 
in the Paurmic Avataras, The aboriginals with their toterps 
still have strong faith in animistic ways of life and also find 
their own jdace in the Hindu system of religion. All the 
individuals, the families, castes and sub-castes, worship the 
omnipotent and omnipresent Almighty in any of His manifesta¬ 
tions accxirding to their different traditions. However, the 
impact of the western education, the modern concepts of social 
ec|iiality, justice, and individual freedom has changed the out¬ 
look of the rising generation. With the sjiirit of {|uestioning 
generated by the emphasis on reason in modern education, and 
in the context of the tremendous tempo of the progressive age, 
many of the old social and religious customs and practices 
appeared to lie insipid and contrary to the new values. Public 
opinion gradually underwent a change which was reflected in the 
new attitude to religion. 

According to the Census of 1961 the number of persons 

following the major religions in the district was as follows: — 


TABLE No. 12 

PopuLAriox BY Religion in Amravati Distuict, 1961 


Religion 

(1) 

Total 

Kura! 

Urban 

(2) 

Persons 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

Buddhists 

1 T 

176.069 

88.547 

87,522 


R 

157,476 

78,159 

78,317 


U 

18,593 

9,388 

9,205 
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TABLE No. 12— con^. chapter 3. 


Religion 

(1) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(2) 

Persons 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

The People. 

, Reucion. 

{•emales 

(5) 

Christians . 

T 

4,214 

2,187 

2,027 


R 

2,562 

1,350 

1,212 


U 

1,652 

837 

815 

Hindus*. 

T 

925,090 

480,406 

444,684 


R 

687,822 

354,305 

1 333,517 


U 

237,268 

126,101 

111,167 

Jains. 

T 

6,846 

3,567 

3,279 


R 

2,298 

1,187 

1,111 


U 

4,548 

2,380 

2,168 

Muslims. 

T 

119,882 

62,761 

57,121 


R 

60,238 

31,380 

28,858 


U 

59,644 

31,381 

28,263 

Sikhs. 

T 

537 

320 

217 


R 

130 

74 

56 


U 

407 

246 

161 

Other Religious Persuasions .. 

T 

134 

68 

66 

Religion not stated 

T 

8 

5 

3 

Total Population .. 


1,232,780 

637,861 

594,919 

Rural . 


910,586 

467,487 

443,099 

Urban . 


322,194 

170,374 

151,820 


The groups known as castes, with varying degrees of Castes. 
respectability and circles of social iiilercourse into which the 
Hindu society is divided, are (|uite famous. In recent decades, 
however, the rigidity of the caste harriers has abated considerably, 
and caste as an instiiiitioii perpetuating social exclusiveness has 
lost its former signilicance. Moreover the necessity or aclvis- 
ahility of retaining a return of caste at the Census is now being 
questioned. And with a view to discourage caste consciousness 
there has been no caste-wise enumeration since the Census of 
1951. However, the hold of caste on Indian life is still found to 
be so deep that a working knowledge of the important caste 
groups in the district may be considered useful on the part of 
any sincere student of the Indian society. 

* This includes persons l)elonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
who numbered 48.702 (m. 24,846; f. 23,856) and 54,881 (m. 27,765; f. 37,116), 
respectively and formed a part of the Hindus. 

These figures of religion show that the Buddhists constitute 14.28 per cent of 
the district population; the Christians 0.34* per cent, the Hindus Ijincluding the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes) 75.04 per cent, the Jains 0.55 per cent, 
and the Muslims 9.72 per cent. The Sikhs number 537 (m. 320; f. 217) and 
persons of ‘other religious persuasions' Iwho may be zoroastrians) 134 (m. 66; 
f. 68). Of the Hindus 5.24 per cent belong to the Scheduled Castes and 5.93 
per cent to the Scheduled Tribes. 
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In 1901 castes were classified according to their social prece¬ 
dence, but in 1911 and 1921 the procedure of 1891 was followed 
according to which the traditional occupation of the caste was 
the basis of classification. An analysis of the caste groups in the 
district according to the traditional division of occupation is 
given in the following pages. 

Classified according to their traditional occupation the castes 
in the district, as enumerated in the Census of 1931, were found 
in their group strength as follows: — 

Group No. /: Land Holders:—Rajput, 13,667 (m. 7,396; 
f. 6,27 Ij; Maratha, 30,081 (m. 15,524; f. 14,557). Total 43,748. 

Group No. 11: Cultivators (including growers of special 
products):-KunhI, 119,818 (m. 102,327; f. 97,491); Mali, 
76,166 (m. 38.431 ; f. 37,735); Barfii, 14,002 (m. 7,101 ; f. 6,901), 
Lodhi, 1,316 (m. 685; f. 631); Kirar, 1,024 (m. 532; f. 492); 
Kacchi, 452 (m. 349 ; f. 103): Mana, 434 (m. 212 ; f. 222); Jiit, 
397 (m. 255 ; f. 142); Kurmi, Bhoyar, Rajhhor, Kohli and Kir, 
230 (m. 118; f; 112). Total 293,439. 

Group No. Ill : Labourers Rajjhar or Lajjhar,. 1,730 
(m. 834: f. 896); Bedar, 1,118 (m. 586; f. 532); Mala, 106 
(m. 64; f. 42); Rajvar or Movar, 22 (m. 14 ; f. 8). Total 2,976. 

Group No. IV: Forest and Hill tribes:—Korku, 38,827 
(m. 19,070; f. 19,757); Gond, 24,079 (m. 12,008; f. 12,071); 
Koli, 8,211 (m. 4,170; f. 4,041); Halba, 2,201 (m. 1,066; 
f. 1,135); Pardhan, 897 (m. 450; f. 447); Binjhvar, 130 (m. 66; 
f. 64). Total 74,345. 

Group No. V : Graziers and Dairymen :—Dhangar, 19,277 
(m. 9,910; f. 9.367); Govari, 12,317 (m. 6,167; f. 6.1,S0): Abir, 
6,284 (»n. 3.44 ); f. 2,838); GoUir. 1.905 (m. 953 ; f. 952); Hatgar. 
439 (m. 231; f. 208); and Gadaria, lOO (ni. 71; f. 29). 
Total 40,322. 

Group No. VI: Fishermen, Boatmen and Palkhi-bcarers:— 
Dhimar, 12,547 (m. 6,509; f. 6,038); Kahar, 419 (m. 249; 
f. 170 ); and Kevat, 61 (m. 47; f. 14). Total 13,027. 

Group No. VII: Hunters and Fowlers:—Pardhis, 2,849 
(m. 1,455; f. 1,394); and Bahelia, 57 (m. 35; f. 22). 
Total 2,906. 

Group No. VIII: Priests and Devotees:—Bnlhman, 24,331 
(in. 13,915; f. 10,416); Gosnin, 3,242 (m. 1,838; f. 1,404); 
Fakir, 2,133 (m. 1,078; f. 1,057); Garpagari, 1,437 (m. 756: 
f. 681); Jogi, 808 (m. 416; f. 392); Bairagi, 540 (m. 308; 
f. 232); Gondhali, 364 (m. 198; f. 166); and Jangam, 319 
(m. 164; f. 155). Total 33,176. 

Group No. IX: Temple servants, X and XI: Geneologists, 
Bards and Astrologers, ^7/ : Writers, and XIII: Musicians, 
Singers, Dancers. Mimes and Singers were represented in the 
district sometimes by individual castes. The Guravs who 
numbered 2,390 (m. 1,655; f. 1,635) were originally servants 
of the temples of Mahadeo in the Maratha country. The 
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Bhats, 2,231 (m. 1,213; f. 1,018) or Raos were known in Berar 
as Thakurs. Many castes had their own Bhats. Every caste- 
Bhat ate at the hands of the caste of which he was the geneo- 
logist, but the caste would not take food from his hands. 
Bhats were also bards and were doubtless the repositories of a 
good deal of oral tradition and folklore. The Josi, 434 
(m. 221; f. 213) derived his name from Jyotis or astrology; 
but Josis now mostly made a living by acceptance of gifts for 
the propitiation of the evil planet Saturn. It was doubtful 
whether the Census figures for Josis were correct, as in Berar 
a village priest was usually designated as Josi who was really 
a Brahman, and the so-callcd Brahman Josis may have been 
included in the Josi caste. The Kayasth 399 (m. 203 ; f. 196) 
was the writer par excellence, the corresponding caste in the 
Manltha districts being that of the Prabhus. Bidurs, 3,521 
(m. 1,829; t. 1,692) were said to be the illegitimate descendants 
of Brahmans of the Marathii country, and had also taken to 
clerical occupations. 

Group No. XIV: Traders and Pedlars:—There were in the 
district Bania, 16.530 (m. 8,631; f. 7,899); Khatri, 844 
(m. 458: f. 386): Bohra, 653 (m. 390; f. 263), and Komti, 151 
(m. 80; f. 71). Total 18,178. 

Group No. XV: Carriers by Pack Animals:—In the dis¬ 
trict this group consisted of Banjara, 3,059 (m. 1,598; 
f. 1,461); and Vanjari, 322 (m. 167 ; f. 155). Total 3,381. 

Group No. XVIII: Weavers, Carders and Dyers. A num¬ 
ber of castes represented the group, but those that were 
located in the district were mainly : Mehra or Mahar, 130,272 
(m. 64,329; f. 65,943); Kosti, 7,981 (m. 4,207 ; f. 3,774); Bahna, 
3,606 (m. 1,893; f. 1,713); Sali, 2,748 (m. 1,416; f. 1,332); 
Rangari, 2,699 (m. 1,351; f. 1,348); Balahi, 1,195 (m. 568; 

f. 627); Kari, 540 (m. 312 ; f. 228), Julaha, 302 (m. 158 ; 
f. 144); Patva, 274 (m. 144; f. 130); Cippa, 181 (m. 94 ; f. 87) ; 
and Citari, 92 (m. 52 ; f. 40). Total 149,890. 

A number of other castes in the district belonged to distinct 
occupational groups. Group No. XIX, consisted of the Darjis, 
4,168 (m. 2,122 ; f. 2,046), who were tailors. This occupation 
not being derogatory was taken up by any caste for purpose 
of profit. The Barhais or carpenters, 9,998 (m. 5,197 ; 

f. 4,801), of Group No. XX, some times combined their work 
with that of the Lohars or blacksmiths and the latter recipro¬ 
cated. Group No. XXI, Masons, was represented in the dis¬ 
trict by Takaris, 2,189 (m. 1,104; f. 1,085), who were really 
grinding stone menders but occasionally worked as masons. 
Group XXII, Potters : Kumbhars, 6,886 (m. 3,873 ; f. 3,013). 

Group No. XXIII: Glass and Lac workers, consisted of 
Kacera, 204 (m. 84; f. 120); and Lakhera, 61 (m. 30; f. 31). 
Blacksmiths or Lohars, who formed Group No. XXIV, num¬ 
bered 5,514 (m. 2,929; f. 2,585) in the district. The Sonars 
numbering 10,037 (m. 5,149; f. 4,888), under Group No. XXV, 
Gold and Silver Smiths belonged to several endogamous divi¬ 
sions. The allied Group No. XXVI, Brass and Copper Smiths, 
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consisted of Kfisar, 1,814 (m. 966; f. 848); Tamera, 209 
(m. 102; f. 107); and Otari, 423 (m. 182; f. 241). Group 
No. XXVII, Confectioners and Parchers, included Bhadbhunja, 
438 (m. 253; f. 185); and Halvai, 65 (m. 40; f. 25). Group 
No. XXVIII, Oil Pressers, consisted of Telis, 30,680 (m. 15,715; 
f. 14,965). Group No. XXIX, Toddy Drawers and Distillers; 
Kalars, 7.947 (m. 4,067 ; f. 3,880). Group No. XXX, Butchers; 
Khatik, 3,591 (m. 1,825; f. 1,766); and Kasai, 718 (m. 377 ; 
f. 341). Total 4,309. Group No. XXXI, Leather Workers; 
Camar, 7,767 (m. 3,946; f. 3,821); Dhor, 1,533 (m. 774; 
f. 759); Moci, 477 (m. 201; f. 276); and Juigar 315 (m. 169; 
f. 146). 

The other groups consisted of Group No. XXXII, Basket 
makers and Mat-makers: Basor 948 (m. 455 ; f. 494); and 
Group No. XXXIII, Earth, Salt Workers and Quarriers; 
Beldar, 3,295 (m. 1,652: f. 1,643); and Vaddar, 746 (m. 382-; 
f. 364), Group No. XXXV, Village Watchmen and Menials: 
Khangar 105 (m. 50: f. 55); and Dahayat 12 (m. 6; f. 6); 
Group No. XXXVI; Sweepers: Mehtar, 896 (m. 455: f. 441). 

There could not be any returns in the Group No. XXXIV, 
Domestic Servants, as many in the class who served as. 
domestic servants were classed in their traditional occupation, 
e.g., Dhimars. 

The Amravali District Gazetteer*, puhlished in 1911, has 
given a very vivid description of various castes in the district. 
The value of this analytical description has in no way dwindled 
due to the mere passage of time. From the sociological point 
of view the description is of immense interest. A few passages 
from the old edition are given below. 

''Bnliirnans number about 21,500 persons or 3 per cent of the 
population. Though not very strong numerically yet they are 
by far the most rnfluential caste owing to their hereditary 
priestly influence. Of the Maratha Brahmans the majority are 
Desasthas, although a considerable minority belong to the 
Kohkanastha and Karhada divisions. The word De^astha 
literally means residents of the country and the name is given 
to the Brahmans of that part of the Deccan which lies above 
the Ghats. Most of the Desasthas pursue secular professions 
and are writers, accountants, merchants, etc. The posts of 
village patvdris are almost monopolised by them. As their 
name indicates, the original home of the ^hkanastbas is the 
Kohkan or the narrow strip of low-lying country from Broach 
to Ratnagirl, between the Ghats and the sea. The immigration 
of Kohkanasthas into Berar probably dates from the time of the 
Kohkanastha Pe,4ve (1714—1818) whom they followed as 
accountants, clerks, etc. They are also known as Citpavan or 
Cittapavan, the story being told that Parasuram, enraged at the 
ungrateful conduct of the Brahmans of his day who refused to 
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attend the kuddha of his father, provided himself with 
Brahmans by restoring to life some corpses which he found 
floating on tne sea off the Kohkan coast after a shipwreck. The 
story is indignantly denied by many modem Citpavans as it is 
thought that the part played in it by a corpse is an insult to the 
dignity of the caste; but the fair, sometimes almost ruddy 
complexions, blue eyes, and light hair which are their dis¬ 
tinguishing features, seem to point to some such arrival from 
overseas. The Karhada Brahmans are so called from Karhad, 
a town at the meeting of the Krisna and Koyna rivers. Another 
suggested explanation of the name is that it refers to the 
mountain country; the high summits of which separate the 
home of the Konkanastha Brahmans on one side from the table¬ 
land of the Desasthas on the other. The Karhadas are charged 
with having in former times offered human sacrifice, and even 
the murder of Brahmans to propitiate their deities. The 
accusation is said by them to be an invention of some De^astha 
Brahman. Whatever room there may be for comment on the 
religion of the Karhadas, they are quite equal to the Konkanas- 
thas and Desasthas in every other respect. Besides the above 
three divisions which in practice are endogamous, the Maratha 
Brahmans are divided into Rigvedis and Yajurvedis who eat 
together but do not intermarry. The Yajurvedis are the 
followers of the white Yajus and are further subdivided into 
two branches, called Kanvas and Madhyandinas. The Kanvas 
are so called on account of their adopting the Kanva recension of 
the white Yajus. The Madhyandinas derive their name in the 
same manner from the Madhyandina branch of the white 
Yajus. They attach great importance to the recital of the 
Sandhyd prayer at noon, i.c., after 11 a.m. But the Rigvedis 
might perform the mid-day prayer even at sunrise. As a class 
the Maratha Brahmans are well-to-do, their abilities leading 
them to success in almost every profession. Hindustani (or 
Pardesi) and Gujarati Brahmans are also met with. The former 
are generally employed as office peons or in similar unskilled 
work, and the latter as traders. In the villages the Brahman’s 
exclusiveness is naturally modified. Brahman patvaris are more 
or less subordinate to Kunbi patch, and they with the school¬ 
masters and others in small villages, if they wish for any but 
the most limited society, must seek it among castes considerably 
lower than their own.” 
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“Rajputs number 12,672 persons and constitute 2 per cent of Rajput, 
the population. The Rajputs of Berar may be divided into two 
classes, (1) those who are originally of foreign origin having 
come here before the Assignment to take military service with 
one or other of the petty powers who infested the land; and 
(2) those who have assumed the name of Rajputs, but are really 
of humbler birth. Bais Rajputs occur in every taluk, being most 
plentiful in Candur and Daryapur. Their original home is 
Baiswara in Oudh. The Rathor Rajputs are most numerous in 
the Amraoti and Ellicpur taluks, and come chiefly from 
Marvar. The Rajputs are mainly engaged in cultivation. ” 
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Castes. Vanis, being strangers in the land, are generally dis- 

Vani or Bania. ti^guished among Beraris by the name of their country or 
their sect. Hence such entries in the Census Lists as Marvari 
or Gujarati on the one hand; and Lihgayat or Jain on the 
other. The Vclnis are the chief traders in Berar. They are as a 
class respectable members of society and a large amount of 
commercial wealth passes through their hands.’' 

Kunbi. “The Kunbis number 193,255 or 24 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. They are overwhelmingly the most important caste in the 
district, and the Kunbi has come to be the accepted type of all 
Maratha cultivators. He is in the apt words of the Nagpiir 
Settlement Report “a most patient plodding mortal with a cat¬ 
like affection for his land”. And the majority of agricultural 
holdings are still in possession of Kunbis. Their husbandry 
though careful and good of its kind is extremely conservative 
and they are more chary than most castes of accepting new 
ideas. One may occasionally find a wealthy Kunbi who has 
taken to moncylending, and they are seldom seen in complete 
poverty, even though always ready to resort to the moneylender. 

Though now a peaceable folk in old days the atmies of 
Sivaji and of the Pesvas and Bhonslas were recruited mainly 
from Kunbis and similar castes who took to a warlike life, and 
that this is the origin of the Maratha caste. However this may 
be, a similar process is even now going on for the Tiroles, the 
highest division of Kunbis, to which most of the Desmukhs and 
many of the leading patels belong, are to-day on the border¬ 
land between the two castes. One rung of tne ladder of social 
advancement is to provide oneself with a Rajput origin, and the 
Marathas accordingly claim to be Kj;attriyas while the Tirojes 
derive their name from Therol in Rajputana. In religion the 
Kunbi is a worshipper of Maroti, Mahadev, Ganpati and 
Vithoba, but especially of the first-named. He is also a firm 
believer in the efficacy of omens and of all manner of forms and 
ceremonies and goes in great dread of ghosts”. 

Gaoli. “ The Gaojis number 16,353 an(J constitute 2 per cent of the 

population. The Lingayat Gaolis are found in the taluks of 
Amraoti, Morsi, Ellicpur and Candur and are subdivided into 
Nagarkar and Vazarkar divisions. Among the Vazarkar Gaolis 
the bridegroom is brought to the village of the bride and 
married there. It is customary among them to marry some 
twenty or thirty couples under one mandava at one and the 
same time, possibly from motives of economy. ” 

Dhangar. Dhangars number 17,826 persons constituting 2 per cent of 

the population. They are hereditary herdsmen corresponding 
to the Gadarias of Northern India, and ranking socially below 
Kunbis, Gaolis, and similar castes. Their highest subcaste known 
as Bangi Dhangars have now developed into a separate caste 
called Hatkar or Hatgar. The Aim-Akbari calls’ them *an 
indigenous race for the most part proud and refrj^ctoryThey 
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were in military employ and therefore claim a higher status 
than Dhangars. At a Dhangar marriage a Brahman officiates 
and the ceremony is performed after the Maratha ritual. On 
the third day of marriage they boil wheat and serve it to the 
assembled guests. This is called Paficgai, They bury their 
dead with leaves of akdo plant strewn over the face of the 
corpse, but those who die in a specially honourable way, a 
woman in childbirth or a man in battle, are burned after the 
manner of high-caste Hindus. Each caste fellow is expected to 
bring some cooked food to the mourner’s house, and when all 
have assembled they will take food with him. On the eleventh 
day a caste feast is given. The mourner seats himself on the 
ground and each guest should drop a pice in his lap. The pice 
are counted and the number df guests is roughly ascertained as 
the basis for preparing food. This ceremony is called Vahti 
They sometimes claim Khandoba or Khande Rao, the chief 
who overcame Malla and Mani, the oppressors of the Brahmans, 
as their caste-man and progenitor. They have a special ceremony 
called Vari in the month of Pans, The image of Khandoba is 
placed in a brass plate and the Dhangars all in a body beg alms 
from other people of their village. Cakes are prepared from 
flour of the grain received in aims and the spirit of Khandoba 
takes possession of one of them who exhibits the usual signs of 
dcmonolepsy especially that of unnatural strength. The caste 
has a tribal council headed by an elder called Mehtar. At the 
time of marriage a mark should be alBxed to his forehead as a 
token of respect. He is entitled to receive a sum of three or 
four annas at every marriage and should give in return a caste 
feast once a year. It will be a pollution for him to sit on a 
camel or a creaking swing or to wear shoes which may touch 
the ankles of his feet. This caste is traditionally held to be 
most successful in the education of its watch dogs. The pups 
arc taken from the mother and suckled by an ewe, which at 
first is held down and soon takes to them as to its own offspring. 
The dog when grown never leaves the flock, nor d(x.\s it shrink 
from defending it against the attack of any animal”. 

“The Korkus are of Kolarian origin and are strongly repre¬ 
sented in the district. In language and general type they are 
said to be identical with the Kols and Santiils; but the habits 
of the Korkus of the Tapi valley, says Forsyth, are a great 
advance on those of the Korkus inhaniting the Mahadeo nills 
further east. The Korkus who first came to Berar found the 
Nihals in possession of the Mejghat hills. Gradually the latter 
caste lost their power and became the village drudges of the 
former. The Nihals are now fast losing their language also; 
the younger generation speak Korku or Marathi. The Nihals 
were once much addicted to cattle lifting, but they have held 
this propensity in check of late years. The Korkus are divided 
into the following classes: Mavasi or Bhowavaya, Bavaria, Ruma 
and Bondoyas. The term Movas signifies the troubled country^, 

* Th^ d^ivation is not by any means certain, a less complimentary theory connects 
the word with the mahu tree whose flowers form an item of Korku food. 
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and the subcaste ranks the highest probably on account of the 
gentlemanly calling of armed robbery formerly practised by its 
members. The names of the other subcastes also seem to be 
territorial but their exact meanings are not known. They 
have also gotras, the story running that their ancestors were 
assembled by the gods and that to each was assigned the name 
of the object-animal, tree or whatever it might be near which 
he took up his position. Another tale is that the Korkus were 
defeated in a great battle and that the objects in question are 
those behind which they succeeded in hiding themselves. In 
either case the legend is a typical example of the way in which 
totemistic clan names have been clothed m a Hindu respectability. 
“I believe”, says Mr. Ballantyne,, once a Forest Officer in the 
Mejghat, ‘‘that the Korkus were originally worshippers of the 
sun and moon; their most solemn oath is by the sun and in the 
act of worship they turn their faces towards it, and point to it 
with their hands. But now-a-days their whole creed is so much 
tainted with Hinduism that their original beliefs arc well nigh 
lost”. In support of this opinion it may be mentioned that the 
Korku word for god {Gomaf) is also the word for sun and moon; 
and that on the side of their memorials to the dead which faces 
east they invariably carve a representation of those bodies. 
Mr. Ward, indeed, who spent many years as a missionary in 
these hills and was one of the few who have made a detailed 
study of their inhabitants, is far more categorical. ‘‘Their chief 
objects of worship ”, he says, ‘‘ are the sun and moon whom they 
regard as male and female deities. But they do not, so far as 
I have been able to learn, offer regular or special worship to 
those celestial bodies. Once in a great while, however, in the 
month of April, a goat or a fowl is sacrified to the sun while 
the face is turned to the east ”. “ As a whole he continues, 
“their particular hopes and fears seem to lie in the direction of 
the local deities nearer at hand. They build no temples nor 
fashion images, after the manner of the Hindus hut daub red 
paint on certain stones in or about the village and the adjacent 
forest, and endow them with the names of their divinities. Thus 
Dohgar gomaj^ god of the hills and forests; Kulla gomaj, god 
of the tiger; Mutty& Gomaj, special village god or penates; 
Hardoli gormj, the cholera god; Mdtd goniaj, goddess of small¬ 
pox; besides Panci gomaj, Kuf gomaj and the Hindu god 
Hanuman ”. Many of those are but Korku names for deities Aat 
have been adopted bv the low caste Ifindu in other parts of 
India; Kulla gomaj lor instance is simply Vdgh deo; and Mdtd 
gomaj, Mardi Mdtd; the Hindu god Mahadeo tends more and 
more to fill the principal place in the Korku theogony. As a rule 
the Korkus bury their dead. “A year or so after tne decease of 
a person of note, a ceremony called sidoli is performed which 
much resembles the Irish custom of waking the dead. A 
memorial post is carved the next day and planted under a mahua 
tree where those in memory of the same kin or got (gotra) have 
been planted before. These posts are called in the Korku 
language mundd\ With the exception of the man on horseback 
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which may be an emblem of the sun, Mr. Ward finds no special 
significance in any of these figures. It is believed, however, that 
they may be a record by totems of the family and ancestry of 
the deceased. The post itself is suggestive of phallic worship, 
and the rude cut of the sun and moon is not without its 
significance in this connection. The Korkus arc also worshippers 
of the dead (ancestors— Pitar) and the ceremony above referred to 
as sidoli appears to be one also known by the name of phtdjdgni' 
and to be intended more as a species of ghost-laying than 

anything else. The ceremony has all the usual accompaniments 
of primitive necromancy, the elaborate formalism by which, for 
instance, five bits of bamboo or five crabs’ legs represent the 

dead man’s limbs. It probably varies very much from village to 
village according to the fancy of the local Bhumka and dancing 
and intoxication arc the only unaltering elements in the 

performance. The following account- of the Korkus by 

Mr. P. S. Agnihotri, formerly Clerk of Court in Ellicpur, is 
sufficiently interesting to be quoted at length. “Their language is 
Korku but Hindi is also common among them. Their villages 
are built in two equal rows flanking a straight street, and are 
placed half a mile or more away from water. They wear only 
a dhoti, and a rag on the head; and the poorest keep a fire in 
their houses beside which, when they have cooked and eaten 
their food, they lie down to sleep at night, wearing nothing but 
a lahgoti; their women also wear such lahgoiis and sleep close 
to the fire. In a large family, when the food is ready, they 
sometimes divide it into equal portions; but they have a custom 
by which it is placed in a heap in their midst, and they 
sit with their backs to it each reaching out a hand behind him 
for what he requires without looking at it. They are flesh-eaters 
but will not touch cocks or sparrows; in spite of the uncertainty 
of their food they are stronger and stouter than the people of 
the plains. They do not, like the Beraris, protect their crops 
with a fencing of thorns, or by throwing stones from a sling; 
but camp out in the open till the corn is ready for use. They 
surrouml their fields with bamboo matting and think to frighten 
away wild beasts with scare-crows of rags and wood placed at 
intervals. They build high platforms in their fields with roofs 
called maids and in these they live, lighting a fire there and 
cooking their food. In the middle of the field, two logs of wood 
tied together with small pieces of bamboo between them, and 
worked by a rope, are made to give a clapping noise and to scare 
wild animals. After the threshing is over they take the com 
to villages and give it to the moneylenders in return for money 
borrowed at the rate of 24 or 32 seers of com to the rupee (i.e., 
100 to 150 per cent interest). Sometimes this money had only 
been lent two months before the harvest; and thus the 
moneylenders get the whole crop into their possession and the 
Korku seldom keeps more than a two or three months supply. 
Few Korkus are rich and those few in stores of com rather 

' The word is connected with the verb jagne, to wake. 

* Freely translated from the Marathi. 
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than in money. Their system of heaping ka4bd, etc., in the fields 
differs from tW of Berar where it is stacked close to the village 
and a thorn hedm put round it; the Korkus store it on a plat¬ 
form in their fields resembling a mala. Outside the village one 
may find a hut with some painted logs thrust in the gj^nd; 
these are their gods. They worship also the goddess Devi, and 
offer to her rice, lemons and wild flowers with cooked meat; a 
goat is her sacrifice and at night also in their houses they worship 
her. On the third day of the month Ahjin a great festival 
begins. They assemble together by night, and some dance and 
sing. At holiday time the people of the village assemble 
together and dance, singing Korku songs, beating on a drum 
called dholki and blowing a pipe called puhgi. They wear each 
two or three brass anklets on their feet and to the clang of these 
they keep step. The dholki beater stands in the midst and 
they dance round. Another man stands by playir»g the ptmgi 
and both men and women adorn themselves wii** bunches of 
wild flowers in their cars. As in Berar they have .1 custom by 
which the bridegroom lives with and works for his lather-in-law; 
and such a bridegroom is called lamjfiand. After a fixed 
period, sometimes twelve years, is over, he marries the woman 
for whom he has worked. If a man marries a woman without 
serving for her then he or his father gives to her father an ox as 
well as a sum of money agreed upon. This gift is calLii pejd. 

Among them the village priest is expected to ward off and 
cure diseases, and to defend them from wild beasts. If a tiger 
comes near the place, he indents on the villagers for a hc-buffalo, 
or a cock, and a few small iron nails. At midnight he goes 
round the village boundary, with one hand leading the animal, 
and in the other carrying the nails. These he drives into the 
ground, and sacrifices the victim. This rite ought, he considers, 
to keep off the tiger for a whole year. The power of magic they 
hold to be imparted by a tree of knowledge. The aspirant takes 
counsel with other wise men and then bathes, a very unusual 
observance among Korku.s. After this he wanders alone in the 
jungle for three days and nights plucking leaves from the trees 
with his teeth, after the manner of a goat. Among the trees are 
serpents; if he fears them, or puts forth his hand, he will surely 

die. But if his faith and courage fail not, he will light upon 

the tree of knowledge. Then he returns to his village, bathes 

and offers a goat. Thus until his teeth drop out he becomes 

endowed with the power of magic ”. 

“The old local religion as might be expected survives more 
markedly among these pastes than among those higher in the 
social scale. The auspicious day for marriage is ascertained 
from the village Josi, a Brahman who receives a fee for his 
information. And although some peculiar custom may here and 
there be kept up, as when a Mahar bridegroom drops a ring into 
a bowl of water, which the bride picks out and wears, or when 
a Cambhar bride twice or thrice opens a small box which her 
future spouse each time smartly shuts again, still the ceremony 
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is conducted as fat as ^ible according to the ordinary Hindu qiAIPm l|^ 

rites* Furthermore as tnc Jo4i will not come to the marriage it 

can only taluj place on the same day as a marriage among some 

higher castes, so that the Mahars may watch for the priest's 

signal and may know the e^ct moment at which the dividing 

cloth {antarpdf) should be withdrawn, and the garments of the 

bride and bridegroom knotted, while the bystanders clap their 

hands and pelt the couple with coloured grain". 

“ Mahars or Dheds number 105300 persons constituting 14 per 
cent of the population. They are divided, they say, into 
“twelve and a half" subcastes, each of which is endogamous. Of 
these, one division is called Somas or Somavansi, and claims to 
have taken part with the Pandavas against the Kauravas in the 
war of Mahabharata and subsequently to have settled in the 
Maharastra. After the Somas Mahars other important divisions 
arc the Ladwan or Ladsi, the Andhavan, the Baonc and the 
Kosre. The word Baonc is sometimes said to be a corruption of 
Bhavani, and the sept claims to rank highest among the caste. 

As a baluteddr on the village establishment the Mahar holds a 
post of great importance to himself and convenience to the 
village. The knowledge gained in his official position renders 
him a referee on matters affecting the village boundaries and 
customs. To the patel, patvari and the big men of the village 
he acts often as a personal servant and errand runner, for a 
small cultivator he will also at times carry a torch or act as 
escort. To the latter class however the Mahar is an indirect 
rather than a direct boon, inasmuch as his presence saves them from 
the liability of being called upon to render the patel or the 
village personal service. For the services which he thus renders 
as pdnayavdr the Mahar receives from the cultivators certain 
grain dues. When the cut juari is lying in the field the Mahars 
go round and beg for a measure of the ears, bhik paili. But the 
regular payment is made when the grain has been threshed. 

The village Mahars take a prominent position in the Dasarfi 
sacrifice. 

The Ladsi Mahars also called Bimkars in the Ellicpur tahsil, 
arc worshippers of &lh Daval, the Baones of Narayan Deo, and 
the Kosres of Cand Silh Vali. A I^dsi or a Kosre Mahar will 
be polluted if a dog or a donkey dies at his house. He will have 
to throw away the earthen pots of his house and provide a caste 
feast before readmission into die caste. A Baone Mahar will 
be similarly outcasted if a cat enters his house and he will have 
to undergo the same penalties; and the Somavansi have a 
corresponding aversion to pigs. The women of Somas Mahars 
draw the end of their lugdd over the right shoulder, those of 
Ladsi over the left. The women of Somas and Baone have glass 
bangles on both hands but those of Ladsi and Kosre have glass 
bangles on the left hand and kathil bracelets (mathas) on the 
right hand. Ladsi and Kosre women will not wear nose-ring^ 
while those of Somas and Baone have them. 

Mangs number 17,325 or 2 per cent, of the population. The 
sub-divisions in the caste are Ghatole hailing from Melghat, 
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Puhgivalas who play on the fife and Daphlevalas on the 
tomtom. The Berari Mangs make baskets of bamboo and use 
a knife known as the bhal^ while the Dakhani Mangs will not 
touch this knife, and work with date-palm leaves. 

The Camhhars are a leather working caste, their number in the 
district being about 9,200 or 1 per cent of the population. The 
Harale (or Marathe) Camhhars claim the highest rank. When 
Mahii Muni’s supply of hides ran short Haralya, the primeval 
Cambhar, rather than disappoint Mahadeo, stripped off a 
piece of his own skin to make the god shoes withal. In religion 
they are devoted to Mahadeo, whom they worship on a Sunday 
in the month of §nlvm. The sadhu who acts as their gwru, makes 
a visitation once in every four or five years. 

The other important divisions arc the Mocis of northern 
origin and the Dabgars. The Dabgars arc tanners and formerly 
used to prepare the receptacles for string ghi. The Harale 
Cambhar dyes leather, and makes shoes, and pakhdls*. 

He will not use untanned leather, nor will he work for Mahars, 
Mangs, Jingars, or Kolis”. 

Hindu customs in the main originate from the so called 
samskdras laid down in their Dharmasdstras. An individual 
right from the conception to the death, has to pass through a 
number of samskdras which are essential ceremonies of initiation 
held indispensable to constitute his perfect purification. 
Principally, they are oblations to fire, or customary offerings to 
idols and are prescribed for all. They have to be performed also 
for the females in order to sanctify the body, in their proper 
order and at proper times, only with this difference, that the 
sacred mantras arc not to be recited on these occasions. In the 
same way, the sudras, like women, can go through the 
samskdras^ without the recitation of sacred mantras. 

The number of these samskdras differs according to different 
authorities. It will be sufficient for us to consider here the more 
important of these in connection with the ceremonial practices 
among the Hindus regarding puberty, pregnancy and birth, 
marriage and death. 

Puberty samskdras which were 4)nce keenly observed among 
the Hindus receive now but scant attention. The chief puberty 
samskdras are those in connection with a girl’s first menstruation. 
During the period of menstruation a woman is in a state of 
taboo. She may not touch a^body, draw water or sleep on a 
cot made of cotton thread. This state of semi-seclusion lasts 
for a period which varies in different castes from 5 to 11 days 
but is usually between 3 and 7 days. 

When infant or child marriages were in practice the occurrence 
of the signs of puberty was usually the* signal for the 
performance of ceremonies for handing over the girl to her 
nusband. The husband was sent for and in higher castes a 


* A mot is the large leathern bucket and funnel used for drawing water from a 
well. 

^ A pakhal is a waterman’s goat-skin in which he carries water. 
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ceremony called ^tu-idnti was performed which included 
special mantras and a fire sacrifice. Then the Garbhaddna 
samskdra or the foetus-laying ceremony initiating “ the 
consummation of marriage’’ was gone through. 

Hindus consider it to be the duty as well as the honour of a 
wife to bear a child and all sorts of methods are resorted to 
avoid barrenness and to obtain a child, especially a son. 
Dharmaidstras prescribe to that end various samskdras; these 
are Punsavana, worship to secure the birth of a male child to be 
performed at the expiration of the third month of pregnancy, 
or on signs of vitality in the embryo; Anavalobhana, a 
ceremony to be performed on the third month which is much 
the same as the preceding, but, as the term implies, is intended 
to obviate miscarriage (an, not, avalobhana, disappointment); 
Simanto7inayana parting of the hair on the head of the pregnant 
women by the husband in the 4th, 6th or 8th month of her first 
pregnancy both reciting mantras to secure long life to the 
child; Visnubali a sacrifice to Visnu on the 7th month of 
pregnancy. 

Besides these samskdras, a number of magico-religious 
practices may be popularly resorted to with the similar end in 
view. 

A woman in pregnancy is considered to be in a state of taboo 
and peculiarly liable to the influence of magic and in some 
respects dangerous to others. She is exempt from the 
observance of fasts, her longings (doMle) are carefully looked 
after; she is allowed any food she fancies and a feast (dohdle 
jevan) is held especially in the 7th month when she is fed with 
sweets and all sorts of rich food. She is subject to a large 
number of restrictions in her ordinary life with a view to 
avoiding anything that might prejudice or retard her delivery. 
Superstitions to that effect widely prevail; she should not visit 
her neighbours’ houses or sleep in open spaces. She should 
avoid all red cloths or red things of any sort such as would 
suggest blood till the 3rd or the 4th month when conception is 
certain. She would not cross running water, as it might cause 
premature delivery, nor would go near a she-buffalo or a mare 
lest delivery be retartled, since a mare is 12 months in foal. 
She should not finish during pregnancy any work, such as 
sewing, previously begun nor should her husband thatch the 
house or repair his axe. An eclipse is particularly considered 
dangerous to the unborn child and she must not leave the house 
during its length. Under no circumstances must she touch any 
cutting instrument, as it might cause her child to be born 
mutilated. 

The young wife generally goes to her parents for her first 
confinement. In rural areas where the services of a trained 
midwife are. not available, generally during the later stages of 
the labour the barber’s wife watches over the case, but as delivery 
approaches she hands over the patient to the recognised mia- 
wire, usually a Basorin or Chamarin. Among the commoner 
people of the lower castes and the tribes circumstances force 
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them to give scant attention to delivery and women are 
required to get back to their work within a few days of the 
birth of the child. Among the more delicate women of the 
higher castes, they are carefully looked after. 

When a child is born, the event may be heralded by the 
beating of a brass tray to scare away evil spirits. Substances 
such as mustard-seed, ajvdn, rock-salt, wheat-bran, hair, etc., all 
of which are known to be powerful averters of evil, may be 
waved seven times around the head of the mother and child, 
and then consumed in the brazier which stands in the lying-in 
room near or under the patient's cot. Among agricultural 
castes the child is usually placed after birth in a winnowing 
basket. The placenta and the navel cord are separated by 
means of a razor handed over to the Basorin for which she 
receives a small reward, and are buried in the corner of the 
lying-in room in a shallow hole. The child is then bathed with 
warm water and when dry fumigated with smoke of ajvdn 
seeds thrown on the brazier in the lying-in room, and is rubbed 
over with castor oil to keep out the cold. Soon after birth, the 
ceremony of jdlakarma may be performed. There is common 
belief among the people that the first ten days in particular, 
following the birth of a child, are full of danger both to the 
new-born and the mother and precaution has to be taken to 
guard them against evil influences. Among higher castes every 
evening the family priest recites Sdnlipdth or Rdmaraksd over a 
pinch of ashes or aiigdra which is then rubbed on the brows of 
the mother and the child. Among some lower classes the room 
is guarded from evil spirits by a line of ashes drawn across the 
door and a leather rope used for binding the plough is tied 
round the cot. 

The special Goddess of birth is believed to be Satvai, and she is 
generally worshipped on the 5th and the 6th day, with offerings 
of cakes and flowers. On this day Satvfii is supposed to write 
the destiny of the child on its forehead. 

Name-giving is a ceremonial rite among Hindus performed 
on some auspicious day after the 10th day after birth. The 
ceremony varies greatly in different"" castes, in higher castes it 
being elaborate and among the lower ones more simple. A 
Brahman may be called in who proposes certain names which 
arc auspicious in view of the astrological circumstances of the 
child-birth; the cradling ceremony takes place in the evening 
when invited friends and kinswomen gather, each with some 
presents for the mother and the child. 

In observation of the samskdra of karnavedha (piercing of the 
ear-lobes) a ceremony may be performed among higher castes 
on the morning of the ‘name-giving'. Nose-piercing is some¬ 
times performed in girls at the same time as ear-piercing, but 
although the wearing of nath (nose-ring) is common in all the 
better Hindu castes no ceremonial feeling is attached to nose- 
piercing. 
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The rite of cuddkarana, vernacularly Caula or the ceremony 
of tonsure, shaving the head all hut one lock, which is the cu^ 
or crest has a place in the Hindu samskdras. It should be per¬ 
formed in the first or third year, and not delayed beyond the 
fifth, although this is sometimes disregarded. As a purificatory 
rite it is also prcvscribed for girls. At present the rite is usually 
gone through m the case of boys at the time of upanayana 
(thread-girding). However, it is still customary for backward 
communities to perform an allied ceremony called jdvaly the 
belief being that the hair the child is born with is impure and 
has to be removed with some ceremony. 

Hindus claiming a place in the first three varnas consider 
upanayana^ known as munjy as perhaps the most important of 
all the samskdfas. As a rite it principally consists of investiture 
with the sacrificial or sacred thread, which is worn over the left 
shoulder and under, the right arm crossing the body to the hip. 

It is said to effect the second or spiritual birth of the first three 
vamas, thence termed dvija (twice-born). For a Brahman the 
ceremony has to he performed at the 8th year from conception, 
and not to he delayed after the 10th, for the Ksatriya in the 
11th year and for the Vaisya in the 12th, and is not to he later 
than the 22nd and 24th severally. The important ritualistic 
observations to he followed in the Samskdra are: (1) Saukalpa, 

(2) Agnisthdpatidy (3) Aedryavaranadiy (4) Upanayany (5) Sdvitri 
Upadch and (6) Vr'atd liandha. 

The ceremony, i'pmiayanay in common parlance known as 
munjy with its sectuence in Samavariana commonly known as 
sod-mufij which once stood for the Vedic Hindus as the mark 
of initiation and completion of Vedic studies, has now lost its 
priestine significance. The ceremony is at present indulged in 
more as an occasion for social celebration than as an essential 
ritual. Even among Brahmans it is sometimes found as neglect¬ 
ed or postponed and then hurriedly gone through prior to 
marriage as they believe that to enter in Grahasthdsram (house¬ 
holder’s stage) without going through Hrahmacarydsram is a 
religious anomaly. Even as a social ceremony it now rarely 
runs the course of four days as of old but gets curtailed to the 
extent of a few hours covering both the ‘initiation to’ and the 
completion of the Vedic studies. 

For the Hindus, marriage ceremony marks the individual’s 
entry to Gfahasthdsramay and as a samskdra it could only he 
established after going through certain rituals which have their 
basis in tht 'grhya sutras. It is generally considered obligatory 
for every Hindu to marry, for, it is believed that ones progeny 
is considerably connected with and instrumental to happiness 
both in this world as well as hereafter. The birth of a son not 


Among better class Hindus a ceremony called Annaprdsana 
celebrates the first feeding of the child. It takes place usually in 
the sixth or eighth month after birth, but, some castes may per¬ 
form the rite for a male child in the seventh month and for a 
' female in the sixth month. 
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only enables one to obtain moksa, but is conceived to be parti¬ 
cularly contributory towards helping the father to execute his 
pitrrna or obligations which are due to the departed ancestors. 
Moreover, the Hindu Sdsirakdras, though they enjoin that 
every male should marry, they are especially particular about 
the Vivdha of a woman. As Manu opines the Vivdha of 
maidens should be performed as soon as they attain the 
marriageable age, and the father or other guardian who is not 
careful enough to give a girl in marriage in proper time incurs 
a great sin. 

Many customs and superstitious beliefs gather round the last 
of the Hindu samskdra known as the antyesii of the funeral rite. 

Hindus who follow Vedic or Puranic rites usually cremate 
their dead. Backward communities such as Dhangar, Cambhar, 
Ghisadi, Kanjaras, Koli, Vaidu, etc. either burn or bury or some 
burn the married dead and bury the unmarried. Dhors, 
Mahars, Mahgs, as a rule, practise burial. The Jains cremate 
while the Lihgayats bury their dead. Some trihals have peculiar 
funerary customs. Sanydsis when they die receive a ceremonial 
burial called Samadhi, Infants who have not cut their teeth, 
and among lower castes persons who have died of small-pox or 
leprosy, are buried. When fuel is scarce and dear the poorer 
sections of the community often bury, in other cases the dead 
are usually burned. The bones and ashes of the dead ate 
generally thrown into the sea or a river, and sometimes a part 
of the hones is kept preserved to be consigned to the waters of 
a sacred river like the Gahga. Except that they do not use 
mantras, the main funerary observances of the lower class 
Hindus arc similar to those in a Vedic cremation. 

When a person is on the point of death his nearest kin, son 
or wife sits close to him and comforts him, assuring that his 
family will be well cared for. A small piece of gold and a tulsi 
leaf is laid in his mouth and a few drops of Ganga water are 
poured into it. When life is extinct the body is removed from 
his bed or cot and laid with the head to the north on ground 
washed with cowdung water; holy water is sprinkled on it and 
a wreath of tulsi leaves is put j-ound its neck. The chief 
mourner has to undergo a purificatory bath, while the priest 
chants some mantras. If the deceased is an ascendant, the chief 
mourner and other mourners of the same degree are expected 
to have their heads (except the top-knot) and moustaches shaved. 
Having done this, he offers oblations of rice-balls (pinda) in 
honour of the dead. The corpse is bathed in warm water and 
wrapped up in a new dhotar or lugde according as the dead 
person is male or female. Women who die before their husbands 
are dressed in a green robe and bodice, their brow is marked 
with vermilion, their hair is decked with flowers and some of 
their customary ornaments put on. Widows receive no such 
honours and are treated in the same way as men. All the 
relations present, men and women, bow to the dead. Finally 
the corpse is laid on a bamboo laddcr-like bier, on the back witn 
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the face to the sky, is shrouded in a new white sheet, and then CHAPTER 3. 

home by four persons on their shoulders to the cremation ThTp^Mle. 

ground. The priest and the chief mourner (who holds in his 

hand an earthen fire-pot hanging from a string) lead the funeral Customs and 

party. The body is released from the bier and laid on the ttmiALs. 

pyre or a pile of wood. Each of the mourners symbolically puts 

a piece of fuel on the pyre. With the help of the live charcoal 

brought along a fire called mantrdgni is prepared and the chief 

mourner ignites the pyre with it. When the body is almost 

consumed by the fire, the chief mourner carries an earthen pot 

(the one in which the fire was brought) filled with water on his 

shoulders and walks thrice round the burning pyre, a man who 

walks with him at each turn piercing with a stone called the 

asma or life-stone a hole in the jar out of which water spouts on 

the burning corpse. He finally throws the trickling water-pot 

backwards over the shoulders spilling the water over the ashes. 

He then to cool the spirit of the dead which has been heated 
by the fire pours libations of water mixed with sesamum on the 
asma or life-stone (which is thenceforth carefully preserved for 
ten days) and the mourners follow suit. When the body is 
completely consumed the party returns. During the first ten 
days all persons belonging to the Gotra of the deceased observe 
mourning (Sutak). 

The spot on which the deceased breathed his last Obsequies, 
is smeared with cowdung and a lighted lamp (with a single 
wick) is set on it. Generally, on the third day the rite of as^Jii- 
sancayana (bone-gathering) is performed and the chief mourner 
initiates the post-funeral rites on the day, the asma (life-stone) 
being attended to as representing the deceased. 

The sraddlias and funeral obsequies are the only ceremonies 
performed for the salvation of the ancestors. A special cere¬ 
mony called Ndmyan haU may be performed for those that 
have died of accident, but in case of one dying childless no 
departure from the ordinary rites takes place. The funeral 
obsequies are performed during the first thirteen days after 
death. Oblations of rice arc offered every day, in consequence 
of which the soul of the deceased is supposed to attain a spiri¬ 
tual body limb by limb till on the thirteenth day it is enabled 
to start on its journey. Oblations are also offered on the twenty- 
seventh day and sometimes thereafter on the day of the death 
once in every month for a year, of which the six-monthly and 
the hharani oblations i.e. the sraddha performed on the fifth of 
the dark half of the month of Bhadrapad are essential ,* and 
after a year has elapsed, the oblations of the first anniversary 
day are celebrated with great solemnity. The annual sraddha is 
performed on the day corresponding to the day of death, in the 
latter half of the month of Bhadrapad, Where the deceased’s 
family can afford it, a iraddha is also performed on the anni¬ 
versary day, which is known as Ksayatithi. While performing 
the iraddha for one’s deceased father, offerings are also made to 
other ancestors and to deceased collaterals. Women dying in 
the life-time of their husbands have special oblations offered to 
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them during their husbands life-time. This takes place on the 
ninth day of the pitrapaksa which is known as Avidhava 
Navami, 


Omens. 


Social Like. 


Property 

and 
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Hindus almost of all castes believe in omens and think that 
the result of every undertaking is foreshadowed by certain 
signs and hints, llie sight of corpse or of flesh is a lucky omen, 
except with Lads and Sonars. To Gosavis and Bairfigis, salt, 
earth and the potter are inauspicious, but not to other castes: 
while a Brahman with headcloth on his head and his caste- 
marks painted brings good luck, but if he should be encountered 
bare-headed, misfortune is the result. A married woman is 
lucky to meet; a widow unlucky. A pot full of water is a good 
thing to see; an empty pot is not so. If a man has a twitching 
in the right eye the omen is good, but not so if it occurs in his 
left eye: while with the woman the case is reversed. A sweeper 
bearing nightsoil is a lucky man to meet; a Teli with an oil pot 
is unlucky. Should a spider cross one’s hand it is a good omen, 
but a house lizard falling on one’s body is bad. A single 
sneeze when a person is speaking denotes bad luck to him, but 
an additional sneeze will change it. A deer, blue jay, peacock 
or ichneumon on the left hand side are all harbingers ot good 
as also a mongoose, a cow with a calf, and an ox, but woe to 
the man whose path is crossed by a crow, or a cat, or who hears 
a dog howling, or a owl hooting. A wild parrot perching on 
the head or shoulder, the sound of joyful music, arcaming a 
good dream, or meeting a corpse borne by four men are all 
omens of good import; while a lamp falling, a man's pagri or a 
woman’s toe ring coming off, or a ring dove entering a house 
are events fraught with evil consequences. If a child is horn 
with the umbilical cord round its neck like a halter, it is 
believed that he ended his former life as a prisoner in some jail. 

In respect of inheritance the Hindus are governed by the 
Hindu law and the Muhammedans by the Muhammedan law. 
Prior to the passing of the Hindu Succession Act in 1956 the 
Mitaksara School of Hindu law applied to this district according 
to which the succession was mostly agnate in the line, its 
general principle being that property devolved on the sons on 
the death of the father. Accordhig to Manu, the great law¬ 
giver, **to the nearest sapinda the inheritance next belonged.” 
As soon as the last owner of the property passed away the pro¬ 
perty devolved upon his nearest sapinda, or the person connect¬ 
ed nearest. By stressing agnate succession, inheritance accord¬ 
ing to Hindu law became essentially patriarchal. Widows and 
son’s widows were entitled to maintenance and daughters to 
maintenance before marriage and to expenses incurred at their 
marriage, out of the joint family funds. 


In the past a person lost his right to property if he changed 
his religion but as early as 1850 this was rectified by the Caste 
Disabilities Removal Act. Similarly if a widow remarried, she 
lost her rights but the passing of the Hindu Widow’s Re¬ 
marriage Act in 1856 this disability was removed. However, a, 
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woman could own the personal property (sircedhan) given to her 
at marriage. The agnate succession was also modified by the 
passing of the Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act of 1937 
under which in certain cases, the widow became entitled to the 
same share as a son and in the case of a joint family the widow 
took the place of her deceased husband. 

Legislation in recent years has included measures of reform 
affecting the law of inheritance among ail classes of Hindus. 
The Hindu Succession Act of 1956 aims at simplifying the 
Hindu Law of Succession. The Act removes the inequality 
between man and woman in regard to rights of property. It 
does away with the distinction between Mitaksara and Daya- 
bhag Law of succession. However, special provision is made for 
regulating succession to the property of intestates. The Act has 
made the following changes, which are revolutionary, in the old 
Handu Law. (1) All property held by a Hindu woman is now 
her absolute property and there are no restrictions on her 
rights. (2) The heirs of a deceased Hindu are entitled to get a 
share even in the undivided interest in the coparcenery property. 
A Hindu can make a will even of his individual interest in the 
coparcenery properly. In its clarification it could be said that 
before the passing of this Act, except streedhan, a woman was 
not supposed to be the last owner of the property, nor a 
married daughter could claim right in her father's property. 
But now a daughter has as good a claim over her father's pro¬ 
perty as the son, provided her father does not debar her hy law. 
Secondly a widow has only life interest in the property and she 
was not legally entitled to dispose of her property as she liked. 
That dis(|ualiricaiion is now removed. 

Among I he Muhammedans, the father has the absolute right 
in the property and he can debar any of the sons from inheri¬ 
tance if he was not satisfied with him. According to Muham- 
medan Law the daughter has as good a claim over her father's 
property as the son and there is a fixed ratio of the right of 
the son and the daughter. 

It is a common incidence to find a few score of holiday 
makers assembling at (juite a number of insignificant tombs of 
ascetics scattered up and down the country: almost every one 
of these on some particular day in the year receive some reli¬ 
gious attention of a group. But the more important are the 
gatherings at the twenty-two annual or half yearly fairs in the 
district. These are Marki, Ganoja and Rinmochan in the 
Amravati tahsil; Kaundinyapur, Bhiltek, and Savanga Vitho- 
haca in Candur tahsil; Vadner Gangfii, Yeoda, Murha and 
Uparai in the Daryjipur tahsil; Ner Pinglai, Akhatvada, Rith- 
pur, Dhanonl, Jivanpura (in Acalpur city), Acalpur city (Dula 
Rahman), Deurvada, and Bairamghat in Acalpur tahsil and 
Diva in Melghat. Most of these are, however, insignificant, one 
or two. such as Uprai, RithpQr and the annual urm of Dula 
Rahman at Acalpur, being notable not so much on account of 
the gathering as of the peculiar sanctity attaching to the shrine, 
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venerated. Those at SMardi, Kaundinyapur, Bhilfek and 
Bairamghat, have something more than a local celebrity. 

Of the fairs held in Amravati tahsil, the one at Marki is held 
annually for three days in Caitra in honour of Sri Markinath ; 
thousands of coconuts are offered to the homa or fire worship 
performed in front of the shrine and several bhajan melds 
wander over the fair singing enthusiastically religious songs to 
the accompaniment of tomtoms, cymbals, and similar music. 
At Ganoja a small fair is held on the 15th of Mdrgaiirs in 
honour of Devi and is chiefly attended by Brahmans who come 
here to perform their family rites, the devout spending three 
nights at shrine. Rinmocan, a sacred place on the river Puma, 
boasts of a well attended annual fair held on the four Sundays 
in the month of Pans. The word Rin-mocan literally means 
“release from debts“ and it is believed that those who attend 
the fair and bathe in the river attain considerable merit. 

The ancient temple of Amba Devi in Amravatl town is held 
in great reverence by the Hindu community. An annual 
Navardtra fair is held for ten days, starting from the first of 
Asvin sud and visitors come in preat number on the 8th, 9th 
and 10th days, for a darsan of the goddess. There is a homa 
(fire sacrifice) at the temple and on the 10th i.e. the Dasard day 
the goddess seated in a palanquin crosses the border of the town. 
Amidst great festivities huge effigies of Ravana, Kumbhakarna 
and Surpanakha are set fire to, and by nigbt a pyrotechnic 
display is held. 

Of the other places famous for their fairs, Kaundinyapur, a 
village situated on the banks of the Wardha in the Candur 
tahsil boasts of an annual fair in honour of the hero Vitthal 
Rukmaya^ held on Kdrtik Paurnimd and is said to he attended 
by more than fifty thousand persons. 

The village of Rithpur, Dabheri and Akhatvada are parti¬ 
cularly famous in connection with the sect of Mahanubhava. 
Rithpur which is the headquarters of the sect has two fairs held 
yearly on Caitra Paurnimd and Asadh Paurnimd which though 
primarily Mahanubhava festivals, are attended by people of 
all castes. It is said that Rithpur was the headquarters of 
Sri Govindprabhu the guru of Mafianubhava sect established by 
Cakradhar Svami. Dabheri, not far from RithpQr, has a temple 
of Dabhesvar held in reverence by the Mahanubhava. A mem¬ 
ber of the sect making the pilgrimage to Rithpur is supposed to 
visit Dabheri and so also Akhatvada, a small village close by 
with its temple of Rokdesvar which is also a Mahanubhava 
shrine. 

Salbardi, an insignificant village about five miles north of 
MorsT and situated on the Maru river has an annual fair in 
March lasting for three days and is attended by a large number 

’ As the anecdote go^ king Rukmaya, father of Rukmini had his capital at 
Dewalvada which is buried beneath the present village; princess Rukmini Kiul been 
to Amravati for the darshana of Amba Devi, and she was thence abducted by Krishna 
and married. 


A-280-n.B. 
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of persons. The place holds an important position in Hindu 
mythology, as it is said that it was here that Sita had come when 
she was deserted by Rama and had given birth to her sons Lava 
and Ku^a; the twins are then said to have caught the horse 
Syamkarn let loose by their father and in the fight that ensued 
defeated him and his three brothers, and then there was the 
happy union. Another place worthy of mention on account of 
great fair held is Bairamghat about 14 miles east of Acalpur. 
A shrine there is frequented by the lower classes both of 
Muhammedans and Hindus, and in October each year a fair is 
held, which, on account of its sanctity, is attended by more than 
50,000 persons coming from all parts" 

Some places in the district have attained importance only 
recently because of the martyrs who succumbed there to the 
police firing in the freedom movement of 1942. As for instance, 
a procession is held at Benoda (Morsi tahsil) on the 16th August 
and at Yavali (Amravati tahsil) a fair on the 18th of February, 
each year when people gather to pay homage to the memory of 
the freedom martyrs. 

In former times a Berar village had its haluteddrs who were 
entitled at harvest time to their hakk (prescriptive claim) to a 
share in return for their services of the crop that had been 
raised by the cultivators. They might in a fully equipped 
village be as many as twelve in number, and include (1) the 
carpcntci or Vadhi ; (2) the blacksmith or Khati; (3) the 
Garl)a^ari, a person who by white magic was supposed to be able 
to ward off hail storms from the crop; (4) the Malt dr or village 
menial; (5) the Camhiidr or leather currier: (6) the potter or 
Kunibhdr: (7) the barber or Mludi; (8) the washerman or 
Varthi ; (9) the Gtnav whose business was to clean the temple : 
(10) the Joh or Brahman, priest and astrologer; (11) the Bhdl 
01 bard, and (12) the Miilldh who officiated at Muslim 
ceremonies and performed the halal of animals killed for food. 
The carpenter made and repaired field tools and the wooden 
stools used at marriages; the blacksmiths prepared the iron 
accessories of ploughs and carts. In former times at Gal 
Puja, the hook-swinging festival, it was his duty to force the 
iron hook into the muscles of the devotee’s back. The Mahar 
besides being a watchman castrated young cattle; and a Mahar 
woman acted as midwife. The Mhali at marriages was a torch 
bearer, or led the bridegroom’s horse. The Varthi spread white 
cloth for the bridegroom’s relations to walk on. The Giirav beat 
the drum at the time of worship in the temples. The Josi 
prepared the almanac, pointing out lucky days for marriages, for 
ploughing, for seed time and harvest, calculated eclipses, drew 
up horoscopes and officiated at marriages and funerals. At the 
last and at all village festivities the Bhat attended and recited, 
the genealogy of his host. The Mullah in the absence of the 
Kazi was the spiritual guide of the Muhampiedans. ., . 

The system, if system it may be called, was probably simple 
enough in practice, but with the vast economic development of 
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the last fifty years or so, it has gone the way of all such primitive 
arrangements and retains its place only as a memory. An 
atmosphere of romance has gathered about it, and its details are 
dwelt on in a manner which would speedily have made them 
unworkable, had they had any but a traditional reality. The 
village blacksmith has become a stamp-vendor or a publican; 
the Shimpi leaves his work to speculate in cotton; the Bhat may 
still be in request at marriages and adoptions; the JosT and the 
Mullah have probably obtained indm fields on which to support 
themselves and the worship they perform. The Mahar alone, 
the lowest of all the twelve, can claim his right to a share in the 
harvest. But at places moving with the rest, he may be found 
to vie with KunbTs in the care of the soil, and perhaps to have 
become a prosperous landholder in some other village than 
his own. 


dcincT village has a number of petty deities at whose 

^ shrines worship is offered on special occasions. Of all the gods 

of the Hindu pantheon Mahadco and Maruti (Hanuman) 
probably receive the most attention in the district. Mahadco or 
Siva is represented by his phallic emblem, the ling or stone 
pyramid; a representation of his sacred animal, the hull Nancli^ 
is usually placed before him. “ The cult of Siva ”, says 
Dr. Barnett', “affects the two poles of society. At one end he is 
favoured by many high class Brahmans and ascetics who are 
devoted to metaphysical studies”, and at the other “he is popular 
with the lowest classes who favour the yoga system in its 
practical side which is largely based upon vulgar ideas of magic 
and Sliamanism, and hence many of its professors have always 
been vulgar charlatans and wtwse”. Maruti is the monkey god 
Avhose shrine is found in every village. If a large number of 
temples and shrines were any test of the popularity of a god, 
Maruti would certainly hear oft' the palm. He is represented by 
an image of a monkey coloured with vermilion. The face of 
the image must always be to the south because Lanka (Ceylon) 
is situated on the south of India. Maruti’s services to Rama as 
related in the Rdmdyana were great and many. He fought most 
valiantly in the great expedition against Rawan the demon king 
of the island for the recovery of -Sita. The exploits of Maruti 
are favourite topics among Hindus from childhood to age, and 
paintings of them are common. On Saturdays people fast in his 
honour. Vermilion mixed with oil is applied to the image, a 
garland of rui (Calatropis gigantea) leaves placed on its neck 
and arad grains on its head. 

In almost every village of Berar there is a temple of Siva with 
Ganapati, as presiding over the troop of deities (gam) attendant 
on Siva. Ganes is represented by an elephant-headed human 
figure, in a sitting posture, with a large hePy. He is the god of 
good luck and learning and remover of difficulties and obstacles. 
He is addressed by orthodox Hindus at the commeftceipent of 
all undertakings, and the opening of all compositions. Even the 

< Hinduism (Religions A4Eicient End Modern series, p. 40.) 
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yearly account books commence with his sacred symbol and with 
the phrase ‘Sri Gane^aya namah’ (I bow to the illustrious 
Ganesh). 

The deity held in much reverence by Kiinbls, as also by 
Dhangars and many lower castes is Khandobii. The Vaghyas 
beg in the name of Khandobii and it was once a custom to 
dedicate Muraji girls to him. In many houses, there is a small 
silver image of the god, mounted, with sword in hand, before 
which on the Campa Sashi is waved a copper platter bearing 
coconut, jaggery, turmeric and sixteen small lamps made of 
floured wheat. His votaries also offer him brinjals and onions, 
his favourite diet, which they may not use themselves before 
this day. The black dog of Khandoba is also worshipped. 
Sunday is the day sacred to the deity (who is also known as 
Martand), and alms are solicited on this day in his name. 

aakti, or deified energy, is worshipped by all classes of Hindus 
as Laksmi by the followers of Visnii; and as PiirvatT, Bhavanl, 
and Durga by the i^aivas. The favourite incarnation of Devi in 
the district is probably BhavanT, to whom large temples at 
Amravati and Mfihur are dedicatc'd, and in whose service the 
GondhaHs arc enrolled. She is worshijiped for the nine days, 
Bhavanl Navaratra, preceding the Dasarn, the idol being placed 
on a basket crowned every day with fresh flowers. The basket 
rests on a pot full of water, and for the whole period of nine 
days a light is kept burning on a stand before the image. On 
the tenth day or the Dasard it was once a practice for the head 
of the village to slay a buffalo in remembrance of the victory of 
Devi over the demon god Mhasoba or Mahisasur. On this day 
also an unmarried girl used to be placed beside the image of 
Bhavanl and worshipped, the ceremony being possibly a relic of 
the ‘left-handed ritual’ t)f the pauemakar or vdnui-mdrgis. 
Bhavanl is also worshipped on the new and the full moon. 

Sitala or Mata Mai is the goddess of small-pox. She is 
represented by a few stones rubbed with vermilion and 
worshipped only during the attack of small-pox. Cooked rice 
and curds are offered to the goddess when the small-pox has 
subsided. Sometimes fowls or goats are sacrificed to her. 

Meskai is a deity enshrined on the boundary of a village. He- 
buffalocs used to be once sacrificed to her annually on Dasard 
day. She has to be propitiated at the time of marriage by the 
offer of turmeric and vermilion, the remainder of the former 
article being brought home and applied to the bride and bride¬ 
groom. Mhasoba is a buffalo—god known to live under water of 
large rivers, and requiring propitiation. Vaghdey must be 
appeased by those who run risk from tigers. Satavi is a goddess 
who cures children; and Mariai Mata regulates the spread of 
cholera in accordance with the attention she receives. 

Cindhia Deva, or the divinity of tatters is represented by a 
heap of stones daubed with red, and fluttering with rags under 
a trect they say if you present it a rag in season you may 
chance to get good clothes. 
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Asra is the goddess of water inhabiting tanks, rivers and wells. 
She is represented by a stone rubbed with vermilion. 

The Mahanuhhavas, who derive their name from mahd 
anubhava (great realisation), are a small sect of Hindus. Their 
chief seat and place of pilgrimage is at Rithpur in Morsi tahsil, 
though they have also an establishment near Poona. The Jai 
Krisna sect in the Punjab and Acyut Panth in Gujarat are said 
to be branches of the same sect. Cakradharsvami, an eminent 
disciple of Guru Govindprabhu, is regarded to be the founder of 
the Mahanubhava sect. Dr. V. B. Kolte and others are of the 
opinion that Cakradharsvami came from Gujarat and settled at 
Rithpur. It is also said that Haripaldev, a Gujarati Brahman, 
got prasad of Sengulya from Guru Govindprabhu who after¬ 
wards named him as Cakradhar. Cakradharsvami who is 
supposed to have been born as a purndvaldr of the Parabmhma 
Parmneivar in hke 1143, got Dnydn (knowledge) as a result of 
devout austerity in the presence of Guru Govindprabhu. The 
Mahanuhhavas believe in Pane Krisna, viz., (1) Sri Krisna, 
(2) Sri Dattatreyaprabhu, (.3) Sri Cakrapani, (4) Sri Govind¬ 
prabhu, and (5) Sri Cakradharswami. 

The sect was misunderstood for long, mainly because of wrong 
interpretations. Non-availability of Mahanubhava literature was 
one of the factors that kept the sect in dark. The sect, though 
based on the philosophy expounded in the Bhagavatgitd has its 
own distinct place in the system of religion. It differs in details 
from the Vedant philosophy. But it can be said that it is just 
a branch of spiritual knowledge like Advait, Dvait, etc. 

The sect originated as a reaction against the rigid caste 
system {Cdlurvarnya), the multiplicity of gods, the vaunting 
nature of the Brahmans of Paifhan Peeth which together cul¬ 
minated in influencing the then disordered social structure. 

I'he Mahanubhava sect accepted the monotheistic principle 
and inculcated the exclusive worship of Lord Krisna, the only 
incarnation of the Supreme Being or Piirndvatdr or Para- 
brahma Paramesvar. The sect repudiated the multiplicity of 
gods and broke off all former ties of the caste system. However, 
the Mahanubhavas worship places and stones touched by 
Cakradharsvami. Cakradharsvami pronounced that Jeeva^ 
Devatd, Prapanca and Paramesvar are the only four things that 
exist in the whole universe. Out of these, Jeeva is bandha- 
mukta, Devatd is nityabandha, Prapanca is jad and Parameivar 
alone is niPyamukta, Jeeva and Parametoar are two different 
entities and they never merge into one even though the Jeeva 
becomes mukta. Thus, the sect preaches a sort of Dvait philo¬ 
sophy. 

The head of the sect is a Mahant with whom are associated a 
number of priests. The sect is divided into two classes. UpadeH 
and Sanydsi, Celibacy* is regarded as the perfect life but 

*The celibates, both men and women, shave the head completely and wear 
black robes. The lower garment is a waist cloth fonning a aort of lungi, and is intend¬ 
ed to express devotion and indifference to diatinctiona of aex. 
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matrimony is permitted. Marriage being contrary to strict rule 
they inform their guru and get his consent before entering upon 
it. The ceremony is performed in privacy inside the temple. 
The marriage ceremony is very simple and unaccompanied by 
processions or rejoicings. Widow remarriage is allowed. Maha- 
nubhavas evince a great respect for animal life. Most of them 
pass the Dasard day outside the villages or towns. This is 
probably attributable to sacrifice of a he-buftalo which they 
abhor. This signifies their disliking for slaughter of living 
beings. They have a deep respect for plant life as well. 

The dead are generally buried in salt, usually in a sitting 
posture, though sometimes the corpse is laid in the grave on 
one side with feet to the south, head to the north and face to 
the east. The Mahanubhavas still proselytise. . 

Apart from the religious doctrines and humanitarian outlook 
preached by the sect, its exponents have made a distinguished 
contribution to Marathi language and literature. About eight 
hundred years ago the sect accepted Manithl language as its 
dharmabhasdy and helped its spread and growth. The followers 
of the sect who speak Marathi well are still found in some parts 
of Gujarat and the Punjab. This is because of the strenuous 
efforts of Nagadevacarya, the first propagandist of Mahanu- 
bhava sect, who, with the help of other followers like Mahim- 
bhat and others, moved through various parts of the country to 
spread the doctrines of the sect through Marathi language. The 
religious literature of the sect contains both prose and poetry. 
Lila Caritrat Siddhant Sutre, Sutrapath, Drstdnt, Ptameya- 
granih, Band and Mahanubhava Tatvadnyana are masterpieces 
in prose; while Dhavale of Mahadamba, ^isupdl vadha and 
Rkmini Svayamvar are renowned poetic works. 

The total Muslim population in Amravatl district increased 
from 98,444 (m. 50,592 ; /. 47,852) in 1951 to 1,19,882 (m. 62,761 ; 
/, 57,121) in 1961. The percentage of Muslims to total popula¬ 
tion, thus, increased from 9.55 in 1951 to 9.72 in 1961. Muslims 
are found to be concentrated in towns, such as, Amravatl, Acalpur, 
Paratvada, Mors>I, Daryapur and Badnera. Of the total Muslim 
population, 59,644 live in urban areas and 60,238 in rural areas 
of the district. 

The Muslims in Amravatl district seem to have immigrated 
from the Central Provinces, Northern India and Hyderabad 
State. The immigrants mainly comprise Sayyads, Saikhs, and 
Pathans. The Sayyads claim themselves a higher position in 
social stratification; but this does not prohibit them to inter¬ 
marry. The Sayyads are descendants of Ali, the son-in-law, and 
Lady Fatimah, tne daughter, of the Prophet. They use the 
title Sayyad or Mir before, and sometimes Sah after, their name, 
while married women prefix or suffix the title of Begum. The 
Saikhs, who are regarded to be respectable in social status, 
commonly use either Saikh or Muhammad as their first names. 
The Pathans, originally the descendants of Afghan immigrants, 
add Khan to names of men and Khatun or Khatu to those of 
women. 
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A considerable number of Muslims in the district are 
converted Hindus. These include the professional castes of 
Momin (weavers), Pinjari (mattress makers), Bagvan (gardeners), 
Dalai '(agents), Kalaigar (tinsmiiths), Dafji (tailors), Kasai 
(butchers), Sulaha (weavers), Attar (perfumers) and Rahgari 
(dyers). 

A majority of Muslims are backward educationally as well as 
economically. Very few of them are found in the learned 
professions. A number of Muslims are employed in the police, 
army and the subordinate ranks of Government service. A few 
of the Muslims are landlords, whereas a considerable number of 
them are either tenant cultivators or land labourers. The 
number of Muslims in retail trade and hawking is quite large. 

Muslims in the district belong to the two leading forms of 
faith, the Sunni and the f^iah, the former being found in far 
greater number than the latter. The main difference between 
the Sunnis and Siahs is that according to the latter the Cali¬ 
phate or spiritual leadership descended in the Prophet’s family, 
and therefore, it ncxessarilv devolved on Lady Fatimah and her 
husband—Ali, the fourth Caliph. They reject the first three 
Caliphs after Muhammad, viz., Abu Bakar, Orner and Usman. 
After Ali, they hold that the Caliphate descended to his sons 
Hassan and Hussain. 7'he central incident of Siah faith is the 
assassination of Hussain (the son of Ali) near Karbala. The 
martyrdom of Hussain is celebrated during the first ten days in 
the month of Muharram by the l^iahs. They count the month 
to begin from the fading of the old moon instead of the new 
moon and pray three instead of five times a day. 

The Muhammedan religion lias laid down five principles and 
observances, viz., (1) ‘There is but one God and Muhammad is 
Ilis prophet’; (2) five prayers per day ; (3) observance of fast 

during Ramzan ; (4) distribution of alms to pilgrims desiring to 
go to Mecca, and to the poor religious beggars; (5) the Haj or 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The festivals common with all Muslims are Muharram, 
Riim/an and Bakri-Id. Muharram, the first month of the 
Muslim year, is celebrated as the anniversary of the martyrdom 
of Hussain at Karbala. It is a month of mourning. The 
Ramz«an fast, which is incumbent on every Muslim, is broken 
on the day called Id-ul-Fitr or Ramzan-Id (first day of Shawwal). 
The Ramzan-Id, which is believed to have been initiated by the 
Prophet, is a day of rejoicing, thanks giving and bounteous 
charity. Bakri-Id or Id-ul-Azha (tenth day of the last month) is 
a festival of sacrifice ‘in the name of God’. The Wafat or the 
day of the Prophet’s death (twelfth of Rabi-ul-Awwal) is another 
holy day of great religious importance. 

The Muslims, like the Hindus, desire an issue, especially a 
male one. The issueless parents resort to charms and mystic 
means suggested by exorcist. Pregnant ladies are required to 
abide by several restrictions as regards their food, behaviour and 
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movements. They are supposed to be alerted about spiritual 
charms and evil spirits. 

For the first delivery the lady goes to her father’s house, and 
stays there till her confinement is over. The newly-born babe is 
given a bath, and the words Alldho Akhar (God is great) art 
repeated in his car. 
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This is followed by a number of petty rituals, ilie chief among 
them being the naming ceremony. The Bismilldh ritual, which 
can be called the rite of initiation, takes place when the child 
reaches the age of four years, four months and four days. The 
Stintd or circumcision ceremony, distinguishing the Muslims 
from others, is gone through at the age of six or seven. 


Among the Muslims marriage is a contract for the fulfilment Marriage. 
of social obligations in the family. Early marriages were widely 
prevalent in the past. The marriageable age for a boy is regard¬ 
ed to be over twenty and for a girl to be over fourteen. How¬ 
ever, there are numerous cases of boys and girls getting married 
earlier than this. 


After the parties agree to the betrothal, the horoscopes of the 
pair are generally taken into consideration. The settlement of 
marriage is announced after going through the formalities of 
man^iif the asking of the girl’s hand in marriage. Mehr 
(dowry) is settled at the time of madgni. 

Marriage is regarded to be an occasion of rejoicing. The 
celebration is supposed to start with the sending of reciprocal 
gifts (saeda). The bride as well as the bridegroom are anoint¬ 
ed with turmeric, henna or mehndi. They are required to 
observe certain taboos to avoid an evil eye or black magic. 


The chief ceremony is the nikdli or marriage service. In this 
ritual the witnesses obtain consent of the bride to accept the 
bridegroom in marriage, and announce this to the kdzi 
(marriage registrar) and the assembled guests. The kdzi 
registers the marriage. The agreed sum of girl’s dowry (mehr) 
is entered in the register and the bridegroom declares before all 
present that he has chosen her as his wife with the said sum of 
dowry. The bride’s father expresses his readiness to give his 
daughter in marriage. The"' guests are entertained with music, 
drinks, etc. The couple is acquainted to each other during the 
jalvd ceremony. The main rituals come to an end with the 
ceremony of leave-taking (rukhsat) when the bride accompanies 
the groom to his home. 


Though not very much in practice, polygamy is permitted 
up to a number of four wives. The prohibited degrees of 
marriage include consanguinity, affinity and fosterage. A 
Muslim can marry his wife’s sister in case of his wife’s death or 
can marry a widow. He is prohibited from marrying a 
polytheist. 
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Divorce is at the option of the husband who can divorce his 
wife at his own will, and the Koran does not demand any justi¬ 
fication from the husband. He has only to pay alimony (mehr) 
to the divorced wife. A woman can claim divorce on grounds 
of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance and impotence on 
the part of the husband. Three major forms of divorce are 
recognised by Muhammedan law, viz., tal(uj4-ahsan, talaq4~rajai 
and talaq-i-husn. The first two forms of divorce arc reversible 
whereas the third one is irreversible. A divorced woman cannot 
remarry during a probation period of three months called 
iddaL Her first husband is supposed to maintain her during 
the iddat. 

Cases of women asking for divorce are rare. A woman seek¬ 
ing divorce has to apply to the kdzi which, according to 
Muhammedan law, is a repudiation of her wifehood at her own 
desire. In this case she forfeits her claim for mehr. 

Divorce is regarded as a social disgrace among the supposedly 
higher classes of the Muslims. The lower classes do not attach 
much importance to it. Widow remarriage is permissible. 

When the death of a Muslim approaches, the chapter from 
the Koran (telling of death and the glorious future of the true 
believer) is recited to him, so that the dying man may also 
repeat it. After death the requisite rituals arc gone through. 
The dead body rubbed with camphor and perfumes is shrouded 
in a kafan and is mounted on a bier called jandzd. The entire 
ceremony is marked with respect for the dead. The bier is 
lifted by bearers who are caste men. On way to the graveyard 
hymns from the scriptures arc recited. The ]andzd is buried, 
the head being kept to the north and leaning to the right side 
so that the face turns towards Mecca. The kinsmen pray for 
the soul of the dead. 

■Muhammedan Due lo long period of Muhammedan dominance in the 
Tendencies. country, customs particularly of lower-caste Hindus show in 

several respects the influence of Islam in the district; e.g. 
Canda Sah Vali, or Canda Khan Vali as he is also called, is 
known as a Jinn who resides in mud forts. He is enshrined in a 
platform over which a white flag waves. The flag must be 
renewed on the day of Dasard by -the village patel, otherwise 
stones are thrown on the houses at night time by the annoyed 
Vali and the safety of the village is endangered. As the story 
goes Canda Sah Vali was a great magician in times gone by. He 
u,sed to take away a king’s daughter for days together, but at 
last got caught and was ordered to be buried alive by the 
enraged king, who however, granted the last request of the 
magician to raise in memory a new flag on every Damrd near 
the village edvdi. Similarly, the Dhanoje Kunbis commonly 
revere the Dayal Malik, a Muhammedan saint, whose tomb is at 
Uprai in the district. An utus or &ir is held here on Thursdays, 
the day sacred to Muhammedan saints, and on this 
account Dhanoje Kunbis will not shave on TTiursdays. They also 
make vows of mendicancy at the Muharram festival, and go 
begging for rice and pulse; they give a little of what they 
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obtain to Muhammedan beggars and eat the rest. At the 
Muharram they tie a red thread on their necks and dance 
round the alavd, a small hole in which fire is kindled in front of 
the tazias or tombs of Hussain. The tomb of Cilam Sah Vali at 
Amravati Camp is an object of reverence to both alike; so are 
also the rock of Bairam and the Makhard of ‘ Dulha Rahman 
the mythical headless Gazi of Acalpur. In many villages of 
the district will be found the grave of some local ascetic who 
made himself dear to the villagers. To the Hindus he is guru 
and they paint one side of his tombstone with vermilion and do 
puja, in his honour accordingly; but to the Musalmans he is a 
pir and the other side therefore whitewashed at the Great and 
Lesser Id with a cloth of bright green. 


The Christian population of the district has increased from 
2,785 (m. 1,300; f. 1,485) in 1951 to 4,214 (m. 2,187; f. 2,027) in 
1961. It includes, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and a few 
Europeans of Roman Catholic, Protestant and other Christian 
faiths. Although foreigners have established the missions, the 
Christians of the district have not been much affected by the 
foreign culture and customs. A majority of the Christians in 
the district are farmers. The others include teachers, nurses 
and a few private business men. Some tribals especially Korkus 
from Me]ghat areas have been evangelised. The converted Korkus 
speak Korku and Hindi languages. While the other Christians 
speak Marathi and Hindi languages. 


In all there are five missions in the district, the account of 
which is given in what follows. These missions have been 
serving the inhabitants through educational institutions, dis¬ 
pensaries, and hospitals. 


Mission work in the Berar by the Catholic Church of Rome 
began as early as 1848. The pioneer of Christianity throughout 
the Berar, and in the neighbouring portions of the Nizam’s 
dominions and the central provinces, was Rev. Fr. John 
Thevenet, M.S.F.S., a member of the religious society of the 
Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales. His labours continued for 
nearly forty years. In Amravati there is still preserved the 
small church, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, built by Fr. 
Thevenet in 1874. The church has seen two subsequent exten¬ 
sions, so that, to-day it is quite an imposing structure. The 
missionary apostolate of Fr. Thevenet was carried on by his 
namesake and nephew. Rev. Fr. Ernest Thevenet, M.S.F.S., who 
also for over 40 years devoted himself selflessly to the spiritual 
and economic welfare of the people as it is witnessed by the 
extensive coffee plantations which he established in Chikhaldara, 
with the able assistance of Rev. Bro. Eugene Oppold, M.S.F.S., 
in order to give employment to the Korkus of Marianpur, a 
small catholic colony where a chapel was built and dedicated to 
St. Ann m 1899. 
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Amravati district was originally a part of the Archdiocese of 
Na^ur, but in 1955 it was raised into a separate Diocese com¬ 
prising the districts of Amravati, Akola, Yeotmaj, Buldhana, 
Aurangabad, ParbhanI and Nanded. The new Diocese has 
been entrusted to the missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, with 
the St. Rev. Joseph A. Rosario, M.S.F.S., as Bishop. The 
original centre of the Catholic church in the Berar was Akola, 
but in 1884 the headquarters were shifted to Amravati. Start¬ 
ing from very small beginnings, with only a handful of Catho¬ 
lics in Amravati, Badnera and Acalpur, at present there arc 
approximately 3,450 Catholics in the district at the following 
centres: Amnlvati (654), Badnera (124), Acalpur (222), 

Cikhaldara (459), Dauni (39), Kapus Talni (943) and Rassegahv 
(998). A special feature of Catholic life in the area is the annual 

S rimage on the 11th February to the Grotto of Our Lady of 
des in Cikhaldara, not a few of the pilgrims walking up to 
30 miles each way in a spirit of penance. Twelve Catholic 
priests in the district minister to the needs of the Catholics. 

The Catholic church is also engaged in the field of education. 
There are two Catholic high schools for boys (Amravati and 
Kapus Talni) and two for girls (Amravati), besides two middle 
schools (Badnera and Acalpur) and two primary schools (Amra¬ 
vati and Cikhaldara). Practically all these schools have a board¬ 
ing attached to them where large numbers especially of poor 
children from the villages are looked after and given facilities 
for good education. 

The sisters of the Holy Cross of Cbavanod, France, first came 
to India in 1886 when they started the Holy Cross convent 
school at Amravati. They greatly distinguished themselves by 
the prominent part they took both in famine relief in 1900 and 
in combating the great out-break of plague in 1903. They are 
today playing an important role in the field of education, 
besides running a creche at Amravati for unwanted babies, a 
big orphanage at Cikhaldara and a dispensary at Rasseganv 
where they minister to the sick of the village and the surround¬ 
ing areas. Finally the scope for social service by the Catholic 
church was even further widened by the coming to Amravati of 
the missionary sisters of Charity, founded at Calcutta in 1948 by 
Mother Theresa, M.C. Besides rurihing two free dispensaries at 
Amravati, and recently opened Kadaya l^i^ubhavan for crippled 
children, they are also treating over 350 lepers at Amravati and 
the surrounding areas. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance is an American 
Protestant Mission which has its all India headquarters at 
Akola. The mission started its work in Amravati district in 
the year 1896. The main centres are at Amravati, Candur and 
Anjanganv with five out-stations. Tlie mission was organised 
in the year 1930. Within the past ten years, the nine churches 
became fully self-supporting. The communicant members 
number 375. The members pay their monthly subscriptions in 
closed envelopes. The work of the mission, while supplementing 
the work of the church, is quite separate as an organisation. 
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The mission operates a free Christian library and a reading 
room in AmravatL Each church has Sunday schools for 
Christian children where religious knowledge is imparted to 
them. There are young mens’ and women’s societies in each 
church. These activities are voluntary and a part of regular 
ministry. 

It was from Acalpur in 1874 that attempts were made to 
evangelise the Korkus, but these failed and it was not till 1899 
when the mission had been established at Cikhaldara for three 
years that the great famine gave the Fathers a second chance. 
A few families and some orphans were then gathered together 
and formed into a village of about 160 souls to which the name 
of Marianpur was given. A chapel of Saint Ann was conse¬ 
crated. The first efforts however at the evangelisation of the 
Korkus had been not by a missionary but by an officer of govern¬ 
ment Mr. J. Mulheran, who about 1860 was deputed to make a 
survey of the Melghat and to report on its inhabitants. During 
his tour he used freely to preach to the jungle tribes; and 
he appealed to the bishop of Calcutta to despatch a missionary 
for tne work. However, before his appeal could be met, he died 
suddenly. In 1870 the Rev. H. Haden and his brother were 
appointed but stayed only a short time, being relieved in 1874 by 
the Rev. H. Norton. A short sketch of the Korkus as well as a 
Korku grammar and several translations into that tongue were 
compiled by the Rev. E. F. Ward, who settled at Acalpur in 
1885. In 1889 the Korku and Central India Hill Mission, 
organised by the energies of Lt.-Coloncl Oldham (of the 
Hyder;ih:id contingent) took over from the Rev. A. Norton the 
work which he had carried on since 1874. The mission did a 
good work in the famine of 1896-97. Besides, the mission did a 
good deal of work in the field of education. In the year 1950 
the property of the mission was transferred to the Central India 
Baptist Mission which worked since 1945 with the Korkus and 
the Central India Hill Mission. The Central India Baptist 
Mission (Protestants) has its headquarters at Acalpur. The 
mission has an 'affiliation to a branch of the Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society with headquarters at Wheaton, Illinois, 

U.S.A. 

There are now 19 missions, 12 pastors and preachers and about 
550 communicant members in the district. The mission has no 
church building of its own but regular church sendees arc held. 
The mission serves humanity through a hospital for lepers where 
medical treatment at reasonable rates is given. There are three 
hostels for boys and girls, two dispensaries and six libraries. These 
provide vocational and religious guidance and free reading 
privileges to the public. Very moderate fee is charged to every 
member of the library. There is a Lay Workers’ Institute at 
Cikhaldara where social and moral uplift work is done. At 
Tondganv camp a religious meld is held every year. The site 
of the camp is owned hy the Evangelical Baptist Sanghatna. 
All boys and girls and men and w^omen from different places join 
and participate in the meld. Most of the Christians are farmers 
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and some have taken to professions like carpentry, teaching and 
medical helpers. 

The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, a Protestant Mission, 
Anglican, has its headquarters at Nagpur under the diocese of 
Nagpur. The Bishop is the head for Vidarbha and Madhya 
Prades State. There are church buildings at Amravati, Acalpur 
and Badnera. The buildings are of the shape of the Holy Cross 
and a piece of a good architecture. They are dedicated to St. 
Thomas and St. Andrews. The cemeteries at these places, where 
most of the foreigners have been buried, are partially closed due 
to the opening of local cemeteries used by all other missions. 

A priest in charge of the Vidarbha region appointed by Bishop 
is stationed at Amravati. He conducts holy communion and 
other services once in every month in each church. The total 
number of communicants is about 60. At Amravati most of the 
members arc old settlers of Amriivatj, and government servants 
who stay for a few years. At Badnera most of the members are 
from the railways while at Acalpur most of them are teachers 
and private businessmen. 

The United Church of Northern India (Protestant) has a 
church building dedicated to the memory of Rev. Sidoba Misal 
at Amravati. The headquarters of the mission is at Nagpur. 
A priest in charge of Amnavati, serves about 15 families with 
about 35 communicants in Amravati. A Sunday school for 
children, fellowships for young men and women arc the 
activities of the church. 

The aim that one should save his soul applying to oneself the 
merits obtained for mankind by Christ governs the ritualistic 
customs observed by a Christian. The seven Sacraments, viz., 
(1) Baptism, (2) Confirmation, (3) Penance, (4) Holy Eucharist, (5) 
Extreme Unction, (6) Holy Order and (7) Matrimony, make these 
merits of graces available to the mankind. Of these Matrimony 
and Baptism, considered as important in all Christian churches, 
are described below. 

The rite of baptism is that laid down by the Roman Catholic 
Church. The child is brought ><0 the church for Baptism 
accompanied by two ppons, called as God parents, who answer 
in the name of the child the questions put by the priest to the 
child. The priest exercises the evil .spirit or influence that may 
have dominion and then anoints the child with holy oil. After* 
being ascertained of the desire of the child for being baptised 
answer commg from the God parents, the really essential rite of 
baptism is performed. The name by which the child is 
addressed remains henceforth as the Christian name of the 
child. Most Christian churches ordinarily administer for 
baptism to children. However, they also provide for adult 
baptism in the case of adults converted to Christianity. 

The Christian churches have developed a solemn ceremony 
about marriage, a very important event in the life of a human 
being. 
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The bride dressed all in white with her head covered with a 
white veil and crowned with a wreath of white flowers comes into 
the church resting on the hand of her father or some elder male 
relative. After interrogating both the bride as well as the bride¬ 
groom about their free consent to the marriage and after their 
affirmative replies the priest solemnises the marriage. 

Among the Maharastrian, Tamil, and Malyali Christians of 
this region it is still customary to tie a mahgalsutra made of gold 
thread and black beads round the neck of the bride after it has 
been blessed by the priest. 

Christians are very much concerned about the administration 
of a priest to a sick person in danger of death. On sickness 
taking a serious turn, a priest is sent for, who comes to the 
house to hear the dying man’s confession and to give him the 
communion. The priest (if a Roman Catholic) then gives him 
absolution, i.c., in God’s name forgives his sins. Anointing the 
vital senses of the dying man with oil the priest prays God to 
forgive the dying man for whatever wrong he might have done. 

Christians bury their dead. The well-to-do lay the body in 
coffin and the poor carry it in church bier. The hands are tied 
together across the chest and small crucifix is placed in them, 
when the body or coffin is lowered in the grave the priest first 
puts a few handfuls of earth over it and then the • mourners 
follow. On the seventh and on the thirteenth day, and at the 
end of the year, and in some cases, every year solemn prayers arc 
sung for the repose of the soul of the dead. All persons who 
attend are given a festive dinner or breakfast. Black clothes are 
a mark of mourning and the close relatives of the dead person 
observe mourning for one year during which period they do not 
attend public or social functions. 

The ethics of marriage differs from community to community. 
While the Hindus consider it as the sacrament sanctifying the 
body and an essential pre-requisite for the attainment of moksa^ 
the Muslims take it as a contract. 

Marriages among the Hindus are governed by rules and 
restrictions falling under the categories of endogamy, exogamy 
and hypergamy. A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or 
his particular sub-caste which according to social custom is 
considered endogamous. He is confined for the choice of a wife 
within this group. Outside, the caste or sub-caste within which 
a man must marry, are a set of further sub-divisions which 
prohibit the marriage of persons related through males which 
are called endogamous groups. Marriage was prohibited within 
certain degrees of relationship. Marriage within the same gotra 
was prohibited. Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which 
a woman should be married to a man who is either her equal 
or her superior in rank. Such practice is widely prevalent in 
northern India by which men of a higher sub-caste of a caste 
will take in marriage a lady from lower ones but will not give 
their daughters in return. 
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It was customary among most of the Hindus to marry a girl 
before puberty. However, the position changed with the 
passing of the Sharada Act and other enactments. 

Among the Hindus also there was diversity as far as widow 
marriage was concerned. The Brahmans prohibited the 
remarriage of widows on the ground that it was a sacrament that 
she could go through only once. Divorce was also prohibited. 
Dowry either in the form of bride-price or hundd was 
customary. 

Social usage in relation to Hindu marriage has been consider¬ 
ably affected by various legal enactments passed, perhaps right 
from 1833 when the regulation prohibiting saii was declared. 
(I) A common form of civil marriage for aU communities in 
India was provided by the Special Marriage Act III of 1822, 
which made it possible for an Indian of whatever taste or creed 
to enter into a valid marriage with a person belonging to any 
caste or creed, provided the parties registered the contract of 
marriage, declaring inter alia that they did not belong to any 
religion^ This Act \yas amended by Act XXX of 1923, making 
it possible for Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Tains (but not for 
Christians, Jews, Muhammedans and Parsecs) to declare their 
religion and yet get their marriage registered. (2) The Child 
Marriage Restraint Act XIX of 1929, as amended by Act XIX of 
1946, prohibited marriages of boys under 18 years of age, and 
girls under 14 years of age. (3) 1'hc Hindu Marriage Disabilities 
Removal Act XXVIII of 1946 validated marriages between parties 
(a) belonging to the same goirn or (h) belonging to different 
sub-divisions of the same caste; and now (4) The Hindu Marriage 
Act of 1955 which abrogates and modifies all the past laws. It 
has made Hindu marriage now strictly adult and monogamous, 
has done away with the caste and gotra restrictions which 
limited the field of marriage, and has set down definite 
conditions under which a degree of. nullity and further of 
dissolution of marriage could be obtained. 

As marriage from the Hiiulu point of view created an 
indissoluble tic between the husband and the wife, divorce was 
not known to the general Hindu law. Neither })arty to a 
marriage could, therefore, divorce the other unless divorce was 
allowed by custom. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, provided 
inter alia for dissolution of marriage, hut it applied only to 
cases where “ the petitioner or respondent professed the 
Christian religion ” (Section 2 of the Act). However, according to 
the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, reliefs by way of judicial 
separation, declaration of nullity of marriage and divorce are 
recognized (Sections 10 to 13). 

Amongst Muslims celchacy is condemned by the prophet and 
every Muslim is enjoined to marry by his religion. The 
prohibited degrees, amongst Muslims, include consanguinity, 
affinity, fosterage with the wife’s sister during the lifetime of the 


*G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India (1950), p, 165, 
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wife, of the wife of another until the period of iddat probation 
has expired, and polytheists. 

According to the Koran and traditions, Muslims are allowed 
to have four wives. However, except in case of wealthy Muslims 
a second wife is rarely taken. 

The dietary of the people is influenced mainly by the 
availability of the chief agricultural produce and of fish and 
other animal food. The financial status of the repon is also 
an important factor deteltnining the dietary. Formerly 
Brahmans, Jains, Marvaris, etc., were strictly vegetarian. 
.However, the two-fold classification into vegetarians and non¬ 
vegetarians is not very rigid today as it was in the past. Christi¬ 
ans and Muslims are mostly non-vegetarians. To eat beef is a 
taboo for Hindus as cow is considered sacred by them. The 
Muslims generally* do not take pork, it being their religion’s 
taboo.« 

The vegetarian food consists of bread prepared of jowar, dmti 
or varan prepared by the mixture of boiled pulses with condi¬ 
ments and spices and vegetables like potato, vdngi (brinjal), 
bhendi (Lady’s fingers), onion, cabbage, etc. On the days of 
feasts and festivals, the menu comprise rice and some sweet dish 
many times prepared with milk. Those who observe fast on 
specific days, eat fruits and dishes prepared of variy^ mbuddna, 
singudc, , groundnut, etc. The non-vegetarian food * comprises 
preparations from meat, eggs, fowl and fish alongwith other 
articles of food. 

The agricultural labourers and other artisans whose duties 
involve physical labour take food twice a day, in the afternoon 
and in the evening and a breakfast (nydhdri) in the morning 
before they set out for work. Nydhdri generally consists of 
bread prepared from jowar or bajra with catani (chilli, ground¬ 
nut, salt and garlic ground together) and onion. Tea has become 
a common habit and is taken in the morning or taken with 
breakfast. 

Their afternoon (lunch) and evening food (dinner) consists of 
hhdkari with kdlvan (curry prepared from pulses) or zunkd 
made of gram flour. Rice and wheat are consumed on festive 
occasions such as weddings, family festivals and the days like 
Dasard and Holi, 

The middle class and well-to-do people eat rice, vegetables, curd, 
buttermik, etc. They are more particular about the timings and 
the manner of taking their food. They sit on a flat wooden 
«tool (pal!) 2 tnd meal is served in dining plates of metal (stainless 
steel and brass) with howls for curry and metal glasses for water. 
Their diet includes side dishes like pickles of various sorts, pdpad 
and koHmbir, 

Generally they take tea in the morning and take their morning 
meals round about 10 o’clock before they leave their homes for 
work. 
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The main sweet dishes prepared on festive occasions arc 
Puranpoli (wheat bread siuifed with gram dal cooked with gw/), 
^ira, puri, srikhand, hasundi, etc. Among the non-vegetarians, 
chief dishes prepared are mutton and chicken, fried or in the 
form of curry, khima and preparations from eggs. 

Milk of buffalo and cow is very common in use. However, 
goat milk is also used by the poorer people. Fruits do not 
always constitute the item of common dietary. Fruits like 
bananas, guavas, oranges and mangoes arc often taken by 
common people during the season. 

It is customary to prepare special types of fV)od for special 
occasions, details of w^hich are given in the section on 
Holidays. 

The mode of dress in Amravati district is more or less the 
same as elsewhere in Maharastra. It is however more ^akin to 
the mode of dress in the Berar region. The articles of dress and 
the style of wearing them have undergone considerable changes 
during the last few decades. A man having moustaches, 
whiskers, loj)-knot of a hunch of hair on the clean shaven head, 
dressed in dliolarj harabandi, pheia oi* cakri pftgole and uparnc 
is not to he found so very commonly, though by no means rare. 

The most common articles of apparel for a male are dJiotar, 
shirt and pyjama. These articles continue to he worn in rural 
as well as urban areas. The younger generation is very parti¬ 
cular about dress. The loose pyjama, jiant, shirt or hush-shin 
are fast taking the place of the old mode of dress. Formerly, the 
male upper garments were uparnc, hdrahandh kudtd, sadard, 
pairan, kahji, ahgarkhd and da<^aUL The head dre.ss comprised 
cakri pdgotc, pagadi, mnhddsc, rnin/d, or patkd. Now, it is 
fashionable to go bare-headed. The educated gentry irscs 
chappals, vshocs or slippers as footwear. 

The traditional Hindu woman’s dress is the full Maratha sadi 
of nine yards, and a coli reaching to the waist and covering both 
the back and chest, the ends being tied or buttoned in front. 
The sdili is known as htgadc. The mode of wearing it favoured 
by women of the upper classes is with hind pleats tucked into 
the waist at the back centre. Women from the poor peasantry 
allow it to hang from the waist and draw it.s end {p<idar) which 
covers the bossom and back over the head. Sarees of five or six 
yards in length have become fashionable for the last twenty 
years among young ladies in towns and villages as well. The 
saree is invariably worn over a petticoat. The tjuality of the 
wear exhibits a variegated and aesthetic sense. Skirts are getting 
more and more popular. The fashion of wearing sleeveless 
blouses is also discernible. New types of colis in the form of 
blouses with low-cut necks and close-fitting ^sleeves arc also quite 
popular. 

The dress of child of either sex is more or less the same. 
The child is usually dressed in jhabalc, dngade, Imigot and 
topare. When the girl grows about two years old shq i§ dressed 
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in frockvS or dhgi, A boy is dressed in shirt or bush-shirt and 
caddi (shorts). In the well-to-do families, boys arc dressed in 
shirt or pairm, caddi and tumdn or colnd. Girls start using 
skirts at the age of eight or nine. 

Quite a considerable number of Muslims are dressed like the 
Hindus. However, there is definite difference between the 
typical Muslim dress and the Hindu dress. Most of the 
orthodox Muslims and especially women, retain their traditional 
mode of dress. The principal articles of dress comprise khamij 
(shirt), servdni, pyjama, ciididdr pyjama, salvdr, lungi and pairan. 
Women arc dressed in khamij and cudiddr pvjama or salvdr, and 
odhmn. Men put on khamij, pyjama or salvdr, lungi and 
pairan. The head-dress consists of Turki cap, Jinna cap, or a 
turban. The Bohoras, Khojas and Memans use preformed 
turbans, and put on loose trousers, shirts and long coats while 
going out. 

Rich and middle class ladies observe ptirddh, when they go 
out. The progressive Muslim families have discarded the 
purdah system. 

Ornaments have a typical place in every home, and women 
have an added attraction for them. They have an inherent 
instinct to present a charming appearance with beauty aids and 
ornaments made of gold, silver, diamonds and jewellery. 
However, in rural areas ornaments are specially considered more 
as store of value rather than for their decorative value or their 
use as beauty jiids, and as such riiralfolk is rather reluctant to 
spend much on the goldsmith’s labour resulting into ornaments 
being specimens of clumsy form and workmanship. 

I’he ty[)e of ornaments used differs with men and women, and 
boys and girls. The pattern of ornaments also differs from 
community to community, and from caste to caste. Hindus 
consider yellow metal to be sacred and as such they would not 
wear gold ornaments below the waist to maintain the dignity of 
the holy material. A golden bead is also used in the mahgalsutra 
that is worn by Hindu women of Maharastra. Generally 
Brahman and Maratha women will not have any ornaments for 
head and arms of any material baser than gold. Gold and silver 
in ornaments is considered to have a protective magical effect 
that is attributed to charms and amulets. Ayurveda considers 
gold to have a medicinal value too. Due to constantly rising 
prices of gold, silver and precious stones the tendency is witnessed 
to substitute these articles by alloys, cultured pearls and 
synthetic stones. Till recently, the use of -ornaments was very 
common and customary amongst men. They were hhikhali, a 
gold ring set with pearls and pendant-emerald hanging by the 
upper lobe, gold salkadi or a pod on the wrist, a goph or chain 
worn with a locket round the neck, silver girdle and gold armlet, 
pearl necklace, etc. The ornaments commonly used by men are 
the gold finger ring and the silver chain girdle called kargotd 
used round the waist. 
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The fashions and mode of female ornaments have undergone 
considerable changes during the last few decades. The frantic 
affinity of the female mind for decorative ornaments has subsided 
to a great extent. Women from the aristocratic families in the 
past used to wear a variety of ornaments. The head ornaments 
comprised mudy agraphul, raklidi, ketki-kcvMy ^uBbdce'phtdj 
bindi’l)ijot% vandra-surya, gonde-phnl, etc. The group of neck 
ornaments consisted of candrahdTy caplahdr, bakulihdry puspahdry 
mohanmdl, putalyficinidlj hormdl, kolhdpuri sdj, ekddni, sariy 
cittdngy vajraliky thusi, petyd, lanmani, all made of gold. 
Ornaments of pearls, diamonds and precious stones were to be 
found only in the rich families. Gold bangles, patlyd, goiha, 
bdjubandy and tode of various patterns were more common 
among the wclkto-do. The peasantry and the class of labourers 
used to have ornaments made of silver. Tode made of silver 
were very common among the womenfolk in the rural areas of 
the district. 

However, most of these ornaments are cither uncommon or 
they have undergone a thorough change in their form. Heavy 
gold ornaments are not popular here. Head ornaments have 
almost gone out of fashion. I'he ear ornaments at jtresent 
comprise mainly kudyd, ear-rings and karmphid. Among the 
neck ornaments mangalsutra is the most important which is in¬ 
cumbent on every ' suvdsini\ Formerly, it was made of black 
beads with gold half-heads in the centre. Now-a-days the beads 
are woven in gold-strings and is fashioned on diirerent patterns. 
The candraJulr, caplahdr^ mohanmdly puspalidr, ckdaniy ianmaniy 
laffd are more in vogue among the Hindus. Nose ornaments 
are rarely used barring nalh and camki. A pair of jodavi 
(silver rings in the toes) and virolyd are generally prepared for 
the bride at the time of marriage. 

Child ornaments falling under the group of wristlets comprise 
bindalyd, mangatyd and kadilodc. The necklaces put on by 
children are mainly gopb, fiasli, sdkhli, iaiti and chain lockets. 
Sdkhali and sarpoli arc used on the waist and ghmigarvdle are 
worn on the ankles. These ornaments are made cither of gold 
or silver. ^ 

Under the Gold Control Order, promulgated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1962, the manufacture of ornaments of primary 
gold is prohibited. The order, however, permits ornaments of 
14 carrat purity, which have now replaced ornaments made from 
pure gold. 

Housing is one of the indices of the cultural development of 
any section of society. Economic considerations heavily weighed 
against better housing in the past. Houses of majority of the 
people, and especially those of the peasants, craftsmen and 
labourers, were mere dwellings providing shelter againsT sun, 
wind, cold and rain. The prime consideration for a. house 
builder in the past was to ensure safety and protection^ 
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The pattern of houses and housing has changed to a great 
extent during the past few decades. The change has been more 
definite and marked in the towns. However town planning is 
implemented only in a few towns. 

Excepting the newly built houses in Amravati town, most of 
the urban dwellings are built in bricks and mortar and have a stone 
foundation. The walls are plastered with mortar or cement. 

Houses owned by the old aristocracy are built round a 
quadrangle with walls of stone or burnt bricks, tiled roofs and 
verandas. Galvanised sheets are used for roofing purposes. 
These houses are generally one or two-storeyed. The most 
remarkable feature of these houses is exhibited in the spacious 
and imposing gate which leads to the quadrangle and a congre¬ 
gation of rooms. The congregation comprises broad verandas, 
a watch-room [devadi), store rooms, kitchen and living rooms. 
On one side of the quadrangle there is a cattle-shed and store of 
agricultural implements. Very often there is a small well and 
bathrooms. But houses of this type arc gradually becoming 
unpopular. 

The majority of the houses in the district are built with burnt 
bricks, dressed stone, teak-wood beams and poles, bamboo 
ceiling, and have tiled or fl,at roofs. The building structure is 
based upon strong stone foundation, and is supported by teak- 
wood poles and thick side walls. The walls are commonly built 
of bricks and mortar; but clay walls are by no means 
uncommon. The rich often have attractive wood-carving on 
the fronts of their houses. Houses occasionally have a flat top 
{dlidhd) of whitish grey earth ; but more frequently they have 
sloping roofs of tiles or galvanised sheets. It is only the poorest, 
generally living on the outskirts of villages, who use thatch. 

Very few houses in villages arc properly ventilated. An 
average house is designed to provide hardly a couple of small 
windows, a couple of apartments and a kitchen which is, very 
often, adjoining to the bathing corner. The floor is made of 
earth, whereas the bamboo ceiling allows the slow percolation of 
earth from above. In a majority of cases, the upper floor of the 
house is utilised as store room. 

The rich have independent bungalows comprising a veranda, 
a drawing room, bedrooms, a kitchen, a parlour and a pantry. 
The rooms are so arranged as to have an independent access to 
each. The walls are of stone or brick masonry in lime or 
cement mortar. The doors are panelled or glazed. They are 
built with due consideration for ventilation and convenience. 
The R.C.C. constructions are fincUng greater patronage among 
the rich gentry, at Amravati, Badnera and Acalpur. The 
bungalow type houses in the camp area of Amravati city are built 
with due consideration for arcnitcctural designs. The Sam- 
nagar, Ambikanagar and Topenagar areas of Amravati city are 
developed on accepted principles of town planning. A few 
housing co-operative societies have come up in Amravati, which 
provide independent flats. 
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For the last two decades there has been a shortage of houses 
all over the district. The housing problem is, ^ however,* more 
acute in towns. The mounting cost of construction and shortage 
of the requisite building materials have arrested the growth of 
the building industry. This has resulted in the shortage of 
good houses in the district. 

According to the 1961 census, there are 3,76,364 occupied 
houses which housed the population of 12,32,780 in the district. 
Of these, 2,82,372 houses arc in rural areas and 93,992 in urban 
areas. As many as 27,973 houses were vacant at the time of 
census. The following table gives the statistics of various 
categories of houses as per the 1961 Census. 


TABLE No. 13 

Hou.ses in Amravatj DisTKicr in 1961 


Category 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. IIou.ses vacant at the time of house list¬ 

ing. 

2. Dwellings . 

19,272 

192,605 

1 8,701 

63,734 

27,973 * 

256,339 

3. Shop-fi/w-Dwellings. 

1,299 

588 

1,887 

4. Workshop-fMw-DwclIinKs 

1,954 

1,313 

3,267 

5. Hotels, SaraivS, Dharmashala.s, Tourist 
houses and Inspection houses. 

143 

148 

293 

6. Shops excluding eatinj? houses.. 

2,660 

3.987 

6,647 

7. Business houses and offices .. 

524 

800 

1,324 

8. Factories, workshops and worksheds.. 

3,117 

2,391 

5.508 

9. Schools and other educational institu¬ 
tions including training classes, coa¬ 
ching classes and shop classes. 

1,613 

424 

2,037 

10. Restaurants, sweetmeat shops and eat¬ 
ing places. 

557 

575 

1,132 

11. Places of entertainment (cinema thea¬ 
tres, clubs, gymnasiums) and com¬ 
munity gathering (panchayat ghar). 

4,486 

1,385 

5,871 

12. Public health and medical institutions 
hospitals, health centres, doctors' 
clinics, dispensaries, etc. 

344 

358 

702 

13. Others. 

53,796 

9,588 

63,384 

District Total 

282,372 

93,992 

376,364 


The extent of amusements for the villager is much restricted 
and it rarely traverses the family circle. The village gossip 
which usually breeds at the edvadi or the temple is further 
embellished at the weekly trip to the nearest market, an 
occasional visit to a jatrd or religious fair such as that at 
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Bairam, or more rarely a pilgrimage to a shrine of more than 
local celebrity. Occasionally a troupe of strolling acrobats, 
Tamdsgirs, Gdrudis, Nandivales, Darvesis, etc., visit a village, 
and people called to see their exhibition and enjoy the entertain¬ 
ment supplied. The village boys have their games such as, 
Gilli ddndti (Vui Dd7idu), Lo7ipal, and Ardali Purdah, In Vili 
Dd7idu (which is not unlike the English Bat Trap and Ball or 
Tipcat) a small stick {Vip) is placed with one end projecting 
over a hole in the ground one player strikes it smartly with a 
longer stick (Dandu), and the others then endeavour to catch it 
in mid-air. If any of them docs so, he has his innings and the 
former striker joins the held. lAmpaL (which is a kind of Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground or Prisoner’s Base), is generally played by 
moonlight. The ground is marked out in squares to each of 
which a hoy of the defending jiarty is posted. Their opponents 
then try to jiass through these squares and hack again without 
being touched. If they do so they win the game. Ardali 
Purdah may he compared to “ Blind Man’s Buff ”, or perhaps to 
“ Forfeits ”. The players form equal sides and a curtain is held 
up between them. One hoy then hides close up to the curtain ; 
and the opposite party is asked to guess his name. If they reply 
correctly he is blindfolded and sent off on some errand, the fun 
of the game consisting in watching him stumble over and knock 
his head against the various obstacles placed in his path. Girls 
have their dolls and play at housekeeping. Their amusements 
are naturally more of an indoor nature. Dc.H Kamit, an Indian 
counterpart of tlie ‘Swedish exercise’ has been introduced in 
the schools. 

Among tnen, the games most in favour arc causar (a kind of 
draughts) and cards. Kaccs of trotting bullocks arc held on 
Sahkrdiit Day, and wrestling matches, very much of the “ catch- 
as-catch-can ” order, on Nd^-Pailcauii. Cock lighting and also 
ram lighting arc favoured by the lower classes; and among 
Gavjis he-hulfalo lighting on Divali is a common diversion. The 
beasts are fed with specially nourishing diet on the day of the 
contest. 

Of all the village festivals the Pold which is perhaps the most 
typical in this part of the country deserves fuller description. It 
is a religious holiday held on the new moon day of Srdvana or 
BluJdrapada, after the ploughing and sowing has been done by 
the cultivator in honour of his greatest helper, the bullock. On 
that day all the bullocks of the village arc gaily painted in 
various colours and their horns and necks covered with 
garlands. They assemble in one place, where stands the gudhi, a 
sacred “Maypole” of the patel; the Mahars beating drums in 
front of it, and a twisted rope of mol grass covered with mango 
leaves being stretched from it to a smaller pole on the right. 
This rope is known as the toran and is dedicated to Mdruti. 
Under this stands the papfs bullocks, which should he a pair 
without spot or blemish, all white or all red, according to the 
custom of the village. To the left of the pole a long ^ line is 
formed of the other bullocks those of the Patel family first, 
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then a pair chosen to represent the Desmukh, a pair to represent 
the Sarkdr, the Patvdrh pair and finally those of the other 
villagers. All do pujd to the pair of bullocks under the toran. 
At a given signal from the pafel, his pair are led forward, the 
toran is broken and the remaining pairs follow in order through 
the place where it has been. With this procession the ceremony 
ends, hut no bullocks can be put to work this day, for once in 
the year they are granted a holiday. 
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in the district. Marathas and Malis form the hulk of Amravati ,- 

husbandmen, while the Dhangars, Kolis, Korkus and Mahars 
work mostly as agricultural labourers. Cotton, jowar, groundnut A^aicuiTu^i 
and pulses are the main crops grown in the district. The total Population. 

population of the district as per 1961 census was 1,232,780 spread 
over an area of 12,149.7 km.“ (4,691 sq. miles). The density of 
population per km.^ is 102 ( 263 per sq. mile). 

The following table gives the number of cultivators and 
agricultural labourers as per 1961 census : — 

TABLE No. I 


Particulars 

(1) 

Cultivators 

(2) 

Agricultural 

Labourers 

(3) 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

District Total 

1,10,079 

49,754 

1,48,388 

1,49,847 

Rural . 

1,00,688 

46,613 

1,34,667 

1,36,142 

Urban . 

9,391 

3,141 

13,721 

13,705 


The cultivators and the agricultural labourers constituted 
12'97 per cent and 24-20 per cent, respectively, of the total work¬ 
ing class population of the district. 

Agriculture in the district mainly depends upon rainfall. Rainfall 

There are no major irrigation schemes. Wells, bunds and a few 
tanks form the only source of irrigation. The rainfall, therefore, 
determines the pattern of crops, rotation of crops and the 
productivity of land in the district. 

Broadly speaking, the district can be divided into two parts, 
the first consisting of the Melghat and Achalpur talukas which 
receive higher rainfall, and the second composed of the rest of 
the district receiving medium rainfall. The average rainfall of 
the district is 812.8 mm. (32") but varies from 736.6 mm. to 
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1,524.0 mm. (29" to 60"). The dense forests of Melghat, 
Chikhaldara and Dhami. receive heavy rainfall. Parts of the 
Achalpur and Morshi talukas adjoining the Satpuda ranges 
receive rainfall varying between 889.0 mm. (35") and 1447.8 mm. 
(57"). In the low-lying plains of Dhamangaon, Daryapur, 
Chandur, Anjangaon and Morshi, rainfall is medium. 

An analysis of rainfall over the last 46 years between 1914-15 
and 1959-60 shows that Chikhaldara liad the highest average, viz., 
1527.556 mm. (60.14"), closely followed by Dharni and Amravati. 
Excepting the forest areas, the degree of variation of rainfall is 
not high in the district. Similarly, the year to year variations 
are not very wide. The following table shows the average rain¬ 
fall during the pre-mon.soon, monsoon, post-monsoon and winter 
periods which was recorded at various stations from 1914-15 to 
1959-60. Resides average rainfall in the four periods, the state¬ 
ment also gives average number of raitiy days. 

The monsoons start in the month of June during which about 
101.6 mm. (4") to 177.8 mm. (7") rainfall is generally received. 
July and August are the months of heavy rainfall when 
203.2 mm. (8") to 406.4 mm. (16") of rainfall are recorded. The 
rains normally recede from the end of October. Most of the 
annual rainfall is received from the south-west monsoon coming 
from the direction of Arabian Sea and moving towards the 
north-cast. 



(Average of 46 years from 1914-15 to 1959-60 in 
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Note —Figures in brackets are in inches. 
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Kharif and rabi are the main agricultural seasons in Amravati 
district. The kharif season commences from 7th June, ue.y from 
the first day of the Mrug Nakshatra and continues up to the 
end of November. The south-west monsoon starts from June. 
This is mainly useful for pre-sowing preparatory tillage of the 
soil. The regular south-west rains set in by the fourth week of 
June. The sowing operations start with these rains and last for 
over 10 days. Special importance is attached to sowing of 
cotton crop during the Mrug Nakshatra. Early sowing of 
cotton results in good yield. About 38.1mm. (one and a half 
inches) to 50.80 mm. (two inches) rainfall in a day is deemed 
sufficient for sowing operations. 

Farmers start sowing operations with the onset of the mon¬ 
soon. Paddy, which is mainly grown in Melghat, is drilled in 
the fields by the end of June. 

The kharif crops occupied an area of 634,821.216 hectares 
(1,568,676 acres) in 1961-62. 

The rabi season commences from the middle of October. The 
major rabi crops in this district arc wheat, gram and linseed. 
Sowing of wheat and gram begins from the first week of 
October. They arc sown in non-irrigated fields. The crops in 
irrigated fields can he sown later. Wheat and gram are ready 
for harvesting in March. Linseed is harvested in February. 

Besides the principal crops enumerated above, a number of 
fruits, vegetables and condiment crops are produced. Of these, 
chillis, hrinjals, lady’s fingers and tomatoes are transplanted in 
July. Picking of these crops begins in September and continues 
up to February. Winter vegetables which arc sown in irrigated 
land are cauli-flower, knol-kol, cabbage, tomato, fenugreek, 
carrot, green peas and green coriander {kolfiimbir). Sowing 
operations of these crops commence from October. Picking 
starts from November and lasts till February. Summer vege¬ 
tables are also produced in the vicinity of Amravati, Morshi, 
Warud, Achalpur and Dhamangaon towns. They are brinjal, 
carrot, pumpkin ( bhopala ), lady’s fingers, kakadi, tondali and 
ratali. These arc produced only in irrigated land. 

The soils of Amravati district have been developed on the 
hilly and undulating topography. The soils, therefore, show a 
wide variation in their depth. The soils on the hills and slopes 
have shallow to medium depth while in the low-lying areas and 
river valleys, deep soils are formed due to the accumulation and 
deposition of the soils from uplands. Thus three main soil types 
are obtained, viz., (1) Shallow soils, (2) Medium deep soils and 
(3) Deep soils. The annual rainfall varies from 721.36 mm. 
(28,4 inches) at Anjangaon to 1,701.8 mm. (67.0 inches) at 
Chikhaldara as against the district average of 924.56 mm. 
(36.4 inches). The soils of the district are derived from the 
Deccan trap (a basaltic rock). The typical soil profiles of the 
three types of soils and their physico-chemical properties are 
given in table Nos. 3 and 4. 
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The shallow soils of Amravati district are dark brown in 
colour, clayey in texture and Blocky in structure. Their PH 
value is 8.3 and they contain 0.3 per cent total soluble salts. 
The soils have 52 per cent clay and 16 per cent silt. Besides, 
they contain 6.0 per cent Calcium carbonate and about 1.00 per 
cent organic matter. The soils have high exchange capacity 
with 47 m.e. per cent of Calcium, 14 m.e. per cent Magnesium 
and 2 m.e. per cent of Sodium and Potassium. The fertility of 
the soils is low with 0.05 per cent of Nitrogen, 12 mgm. per cent 
of available Phosphate and 8 mgm. per cent of available Potash. 
These soils are suitable only for the cultivation of the kharif 
crop. They respond to the application of fertilisers. 

The surface layer of these medium deep soils is dark brown 
or greyish black. They possess clayey texture and hlocky 
structure. The PH value of the soil profiles varies from 8.4 to 
8.6 with total soluble salts from 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. Although 
the surface layer of these soils is clayey in texture, the lower 
layers show variation. Sometimes they are less clayey and 
sandy clay loam in texture. The Calcium carbonate varies from 
1 to 3 per cent and organic matter from 0.88 to 1.21 per cent. 
The exchangeable capacity is also (juiie high comprising 
Calcium 57 to 61 m.e. per cent, exchangeable Magnesium 3 to 
22 m.e. per cent and, exchangeable Sodium-Potassium 1 to 3 m.e. 
per cent. So far as fertility is concerned, these soils are fairly 
good and if cultivated intensively give good yields. The 
Nitrogen varies from 0.05 to 0.06 per cent, available Phospbate 
from 13 to 21 mgm. per cent and available Potash from 16 to 
32 mgm. per cent. 

The deep soils of the district are mainly found in the river 
valleys of Puma and Wardha. I'hey are known for their high 
production of cotton crop. The three soil proliles (numbers 4, 
5 and 6) whose details are presented in table number 4 are 
typical profiles of deep soils of the district. Though there is not 
much variation in the soils, the three profiles show slight differ¬ 
ences among: themselves. The soil profile No. 4 shows a coarser 
structure in the lower layers having sample depth of 0.97— 
1.52 metres (38''—60"). These laygrs are loamy in texture and 
arc, therefore, well-drained. The soil profile number 5 shows an 
increase of clay content with depth and compactness. These 
soils will have, therefore, impeded drainage. The soil profile 
number 6 reveals tendency towards alkalisation with increase of 
PH value and total soluble salts in lower layers. On the whole, 
it can be safely said that soils of Amravati district are very 
fertile and highly suitable for the cotton crop. 

The PH value of soils in this group varies between 8.2 and 
8.6 per cent with total soluble salts from 0.3 to 0.7 per cent. 
The Calcium Carbonate varies from 3 to 10 per cent and Organic 
matter from 0.33 per cent to 1.52 per cent. The exchange capa¬ 
city is high with exchangeable Calcium 30 to 49 m.e. per cent. 
Magnesium 7 to 18 m.e. per cent and Sodium and Potassium 
together 3 to 10 m.e. per cent. The Nitrogen content in deep 
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soils varies between 0.04 and 0.06 per cent, available Phosphate 
between 18 and 21 mgm. per cent and available Potash from 19 
to 32 mgm. per cent. 

Amravati is one of the major cotton producing districts of 
Maharashtra. This is due, in a large measure, to the suitability 
of soils and climatic factors. With intensive cultivation and use 
of fertilisers it may he possilitc to increase the per acre yield of 
cotton, still further. 
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The total geographical area of the district in 1960-61 was Land 
1,220,615.730 hectares (3,013,866 acres). Table No. 5 gives a Utilisation. 

statement of cultivated and uncultivated area in Amravati 
district in 1958-59, 19.S9-60 and 1960-61. 
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Permanent 
pastures and 
other grazing 
lands 
(8) 

n.034-225 
(27,245) 

11,034-225 

(27,245) 

11,034-225 

(27,245) 

14,547-600 

(35,920) 

15,898-680 

(39,256) 

15,859-800 

(39,160) 

9,908-730 

(24,466) 

9,908-730 

(24,466) 

9,908-730 

(24,466) 

Culturable waste 

(7) 

4,388 175 
(10,835) 

4,388-175 

(10,835) 

3,938-625 

(9,725) 

4,616-190 

(11,398) 

4,878-225 

(12,045) 

5,207-085 

(12,857) 

2,556-360 

(6,312) 

2,556-360 

(6.312) 

2,556-360 

(6.312) 

Land put to 
non-agricultural 
uses 

(6) 

5,973-345 

(14,749) 

5,973 345 

(14.749) 

5,973-345 

(14.749) 

3,500820 

(8,644) 

3,517 830 
(8,686) 

3,523-500 

(8,700) 

5,951-475 

(14,695) 

5.951- 475 
(14,695) 

5.951- 475 
(14,695) 

Barren and 
un culturable 
land 

(5) 

3,561 975 
(8,795) 

3,561-975 

(8.795) 

3,561-975 

(8.795) 

2,285-415 

(5.643) 

2,104-785 

(5.197) 

2,104-785 

(5.197) 

2,418-660 

(5.972) 

2,418-660 

(5.972) 

2,418-660 

(5.972) 

Forests 

(4) 

12,836 070 

(31.694) 

12,836-070 

(31.694) 

12,957-570 

(31,994) 

10,086 120 
(24,904) 

8,875-170 

(21,914) 

8,875-170 

(21,914) 

9,692 055 
(23,931) 

9,692-055 

(23,931) 

9,692-055 

(23,931) 

Total 

geographical area 

(3) 

220,858-650 

(545.330) 

220,858-650 

(545.330) 

, 220.858-650 

♦ (545.330) 

179,760 465 
(443.853) 

179,760 465 

(443.853) 

179,760-465 

(443.853) 

161,537-895 

(398.859) 

161.537- 895 

(398.859) 

161.537- 895 
(398,859) 

Year 

(2) 


Taluka 

(0 

Anmivati.. 

Chandur.. 

Morshi 
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Total cropped 
area 

(M) 

174,454-965 

(430,753) 

173,407*635 
(428,167) 

178,888-905 

(441,701) 

133,789-725 

(330,345) 

134,005-590 

(330,878) 

135,293-085 
(334,057) 

117,586 890 
(290,338) 

116,581 680 

(288.856) 

116,581 680 

(287.856) 

Area sown more 
than once 

(13) 

1,093-500 

(2,700) 

1,204-875 

(2,975) 

1,191-915 

(2,943) 

492-885 

(1,217) 

734670 

(1,814) 

739 125 
(1,825) 

261 630 
(646) 

793 395 
(1,959) 

388 395 
(959) 

Net area 
sown 

(12) 

173,361-465 

(428,053) 

172,202-760 

(425,192) 

177,696-990 

(438,758) 

133,296-840 

(329,128) 

13,370-920 

(329,064) 

134,553-960 

(332,232) 

117,325-260 
(289,692) 

116,193-285 

(286,897) 

116,193 285 
(286,897) 

Other 

fallows 

(11) 

6,535-485 

(16,137) 

7,047-000 

(17,400) 

3,568-455 

(8,811) 

7,858-620 

(19,404) 

7,842-420 

(19,364) 

7,274-610 

(17,962) 

10,404-045 

(25,689) 

10.477- 755 
(25,871) 

10.477- 755 
(25,971) 

Current 

fallows 

(10) 

1,567-755 

(3,871) 

2,214-945 

(5,469) 

648-810 

(1,602) 

2,044-440 

(5,048) 

2,308-095 

(5,699) 

1,411-425 

(3,485) 

1,180-575 

(2,915) 

1.995- 840 

(4.928) 

1.996- 245 

(4.929) 

Land under 
miscellaneous 
tree crops and 
groves not 
included in 
area sown 

(9) 

1,600-155 

(3.951) 

1,600-155 

(3.951) 

1,600-155 

(3.951) 

* 

1,524-420 

(3.764) 

1,064-340 

(2,628) 

950-130 
(2,346) 

2,100-735 

(5.187) 

2,343-735 

(5.787) ' 

2.343*735 

(5.787) 

Year 

(2) 

irtvOvOiDvOxOinsOvO 

a&eNOooel^OQj)<>c& 

9 * 9 9 O' O' O O O 

^ ^ 

Taluka 

(1) 

Amravati.. 

Chandur .. 

Morshi .. 
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The percentage of cultivated area to the total area in the dis¬ 
trict was 56.6 but it varied from taluka to taluka, the highest 
being 89.8 in Daryapur taluka and the lowest being 8.8 in 
Melghat taluka. 


The forests in the district are broadly divided into two 
groups, viz., (1) Forests of Melghat and (2) Forests in the Plains. 
The forests of Melghat occupy the Gawilgad ranges of Satpuda 
hills which form the catchment area of important rivers, such 
as, the Tapi and the Wardha. The terrain is hilly and needs 
to be under systematic forest management for the conservation 
of soil and moisture. These forests are teak bearing with a 
high potential and capable of yielding big size timber. Hence 
they assume considerable importance and constitute an asset 
from the point of view of timber production. At present they 
arc scientifically managed under an approved Working Plan. 
Forests in the plains meet the immediate requirements of agri¬ 
cultural population such as fuel, small-size timber, grass and 
grazing facilities all of which are continuously in demand. 
These forests are also under a sanctioned Working Plan. Some 
plots are maintained by State in Melghat forest for the purpose 
of carrying on research. Table No. 6 indicates the distribution' 
of the forest area under the two departments in 1960-61. 



Distribution of Forest Area (Taluka-wise) in Amravati District, 1960-61 
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The principal forest produce comprised timber, bamboos, 
firewood, fodder grass and minerals. The minor forest produce 
included barra, gum, fruits, tendu leaves and russa grass. The 
aggregate value of total forest produce in 1960-61 amounted to 
Rs. 40,76,302. Table No. 7 gives details regarding the output 
and value of forest produce in Amravati district in 1960-61. 

table No. 7 

Output and value of Forest Produce in 
Amravati District, 1960-61 


Forest Produce 

(I) 

Quantity 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Timber in C.ft. 

611.845 (17,131-660 Cu. 

Rs. 

36,71,070 

Fire wood in C.ft. 

metres) 

88.843 (2,487-604 Cu. 

1,11,116 

Bamboos Nos. . 

metres) 

28,82,851 

1,77.342 

Fodder grass in Tons 

1,413 (1.435-608 Metric 

57,316 

Minerals in C.ft. 

tons) 

45,061 

Miscellaneous in Tons . 


369 

Harra in Mds. . 

80 (29-86 Quintals) 

160 

Gum in Mds. . 

31 (11-57 Quintals) 

1,250 

Fruits in Mds. . 

4,193(1,564-99QuintaIs) 

4,193 

Tendu leaves in Mds. 

2,400(895-78Qumtals) 

1,200 

Russa grass in Mds. . 

7,225 (2,696-66 Quintals) 

7,225 


The gross cropped area of the district in 1960-61 was 
687792.870 hectares (16,98,254 acres), of which the area cropped 
more than once was 4477.680 hectares (11,056 acres), the net 
cropped area being 683315.190 hectares (16,87,198 acres). 
Table Nos. 8 and 9 show the taluka-wise distribution of kharif 
and rabi food and non-food crops in 1960-61 and taluka-wise 
area under different crops in 1960-61, respectively. 
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It is evident from Table No. 8 that the area under non-food chapter 4. 
crops exceeded that under food-crops by 51874.830 hectares Agncultiiro and 
(1,28,086 acres) in 1960-61. Foodgrains were produced mainly Irrigation, 
in Amravati, Chandur, Morshi and Daryapur talukas. The Land 
main food-crops of the district are kharif |owar and wheat Utilisation. 

among cereals; tur, gram and mun^ among pulses, chillis Cropped Area, 
among condiments and spices and fruits and vegetables. The 
main non-food crops primarily included cotton among fibres; 
groundnut and sesamum among edible oil-seeds and linseed 
among non-edible oil-seeds. Table No. 9 shows that the area 
under cereals was nearly four times that under pulses, whereas 
the area under fibres exceeded that under cereals by about 
20250 hectares (50,000 acres). 
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Note .—Figures in brackets are in acres.' 
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The study of the size of agricultural holdings is very 
important in the context of productivity of agriculture and 
wetl-heing of the agricultural population. With the increase in 
population over the past few aecades the pressure of population 
on available land has also increased. Consequently the size of 
holdings is getting smaller and smaller due to sub-division and 
fragmentation of the existing holdings. The customary laws of 
inheritance and succession are also partly responsible for the 
small size of holdings. 

The agricultural holdings in the district are divided into 
three classes A, B, C. Class A comprises persons who cultivate 
land by themselves with or without the aid of hired labour: 
class B consists of those who do not cultivate land by them¬ 
selves but supervise and direct cultivation by farm servants; 
while class C comprises persons who receive rent from the land 
hut do not participate directly or indirectly in cultivation. 
Broadly speaking, persons in the first two classes can be styled 
cultivators, while those in the last class can be described non- 
cultivating owners. The following cjuinquennial statements 
(tables No. 1{) and No. 11) of holdings in Amravati district in 
1962-63, give an idea of the distribution of Khalsa lands 
among the holders in relation to various magnitude groups. 
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Sub-division and fragmentation of holdings arc one of the 
principal reasons for uneconomic and less productive agricul¬ 
ture. The heavy pressure of growing population on agriculture 
coupled with the customary laws of inheritance has resulted in 
sub-dividing agricultural plots into smaller holdings. The 
problem is further aggravated because these fragments are not 
only small but arc scattered all over. Consequently the cost of 
agricultural operations has increased. The farmer has to rake 
Ills bullocks and implements from one fragment to another 
which involves waste of time and labour. Close supervision also 
becomes very diilicult. Some land is wasted in marking 
boundaries and bunds. The uneconomic holdings make it 
diilicult to carry out any permanent improvements on the land. 
The farmer cannot spend on digging wells and providing 
draining facLliiies. This affects the productivity of agriculture. 
It was therefore deemed necessary to prevent sulnlivislon of 
small holdings and to consolidate the fragmented plots of land. 
The then (Jovernment of Bombay enacted the Prevention of 
I'ragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1947. 
which was made applicable to Amravati district recently. 
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The Act provides for determination of local standard areas 
and treatmein of fragments, procedure for consolidation and 
actual consolidation. It also aims at prevention of further 
fragmentation. A fragment is defined as a plot which is 
smaller than the standard area determined under the Act. A 
standard area in respect of any class of land means the area 
which the (Jovernment determines, from time to time, as the 
minimum area necessary for remunerative cultivation in any 
area. 

The standard area is determined after holding the requisite 
(‘n(|uirics about the quality and productivity of land, and after 
consulting the District Advisory Committee set up for the pur¬ 
pose. 'rhe Government takes into account the objections 
received within three months of the publication of the provi¬ 
sionally settled minimum areas and then the standard area for 
each class of land in a local area is determined. The Act pres¬ 
cribes that the fragments must be noted in the Record of Rights 
and village records, and notices must be served to all persons 
concerned. After the issue of such notices, the transfer of 
fragments is prohibited unless the transfer proposes to merge 
such a fragment in a contiguous survey number or in a recog¬ 
nised sub-division thereof. The holder of the fragment or his 
heirs can cultivate and inherit it, but in case of sale or lease, it 
can be sold or leased to the contiguous holder only. No plot of 
land can he transferred or partitioned so as to create a frag¬ 
ment. Such transfer or partition contrary to the provisions of 
the Act is deemed void and the owner of such a land is liable to 
pay the prescribed fine. If the contiguous holder is unwilling 
to purchase the fragment or purposely makes a low bid, the 
Government can purchase it after giving compensation payable 
under the provision of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 
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The Act also provides for the consolidation of holdings into 
compact blocks. The process, however, involves some problems, 
such as, field inspection, valuation of all scattered holdings and 
their re-distribution in such a manner as to accord a fair deal 
to the parties concerned. Re-distribution of land is done within 
the existing proprietary rights. It is also implied that every¬ 
body should get land of the same value and of equal productivity 
in the process of exchange. For this purpose, lands of equal 
fertility and outturn are chosen for an exchange. There is a 
provision of payment of compensation in case this is not feasible. 
The farmer to whom the holding is allotted is granted the same 
rights like lease, mortgage, etc., as the previous owner. It is laid 
down that the interests of tenants are to be safeguarded and 
that no person shall be rendered landless. 

Table No. II reveals that the largest number of landholders, 
viz., 84,981, po.ssess less than five acres of land; whereas the 
highest acreage of land, viz., 6,28,777.28, is possessed by persons 
holding between 25 to 100 acres of land. 

Though reliable data about the average size of holdings arc 
not available, it may be noted here that the problem of small 
holdings is not very acute in Amravati district. The average 
size of holdings is much larger than wliat it is in some other 
parts of the State. 

Factors like increasing pressure of population on land, 
inequitable distribution of land, uneconomic size of holding, evil 
of ai'ute fragmentation and sub-division of land, low productivity 
of the soil, traditional methods of cultivation, illiteracy of the 
farmers, meagre financial resources of the cultivators, etc., prove 
to be stumbling blocks in the implementation of plans tor a 
progressive agricultural economy. Against this background, the 
64th Session of the Indian National Congress held at Nagpur in 
1958 pledged its overwhelming support to the adoption of ‘Co¬ 
operative Farming ’. Co-operative Farming implies pooling together 
of small plots of land and their joint management. When 
the cultivator becomes a member of the co-operative society, he 
can meet his credit requirements from financial assistance 
extended by it. Besides, he is enabled to purchase and use 
modern machinery, to effect efficient division of labour, to provide 
irrigation, to undertake measures for the permanent development 
of land and finally to sell his produce advantageously, all of 
which would be beyond the capacity of an individual farmer to 
achieve. 

In 1961 there were only six societies functioning in the district. 
Of these, four were collective co-operative farming societies 
whereas the remaining two ^were joint farming societies. The 
following is the list of these societies:— 

(1) Kharoi Collective Cooperative Farming Society, Limited, 

taluka Achalpur. 

(2) Wadgaon Collective Co-operative Farming Society, 

Limited, taluka Achalpur. 
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(3) Ambada Collective Co-operative Farming Society, Limit¬ 

ed, taluka Morshi. 

(4) Sheoti Jahagir Collective Co-operative Farming Society, 

Limited, taluka Amravati. 

(5) Daryapur Joint Co-operative Farming Society, Limited, 

taluka Daryapur. 

(6) Bhiokundi Joint Co-operative Farming Society, Limited, 

taluka Morshi. 

These can be formed when it is possible to acquire large areas 
of land on lease either from the landlords or from the Govern¬ 
ment. If the society owns land on free-hold or lease-hold, if the 
land is cultivated jointly hy all the members, if the produce is 
raised and sold collectively and if the proceeds are distributed 
among the members in proportion to their wages (which may 
include remuneration for personal labour rendered with or 
without their farm equipment) the society is said to be collective 
co-operative farming stK’iety. It is important to note that the 
members of a collective co-operative farming society necessarily 
belong to the class of landless lalmtrcrs who do not enjoy any 
ownership or proprietary rights in land. Thus the membership 
of this type of society ensures its members of employment and 
means of subsistence. 

This type of society envisages pooling together of land 
belonging to small owners whose individual holdings do not 
allow economic and efficient cultivation of land. Members work 
on the pooled land in accordance with the directions of an 
Elected Committee and the Manager appointed by it. They 
work jointly on the farm and receive wages for their labour. 
The ownership of each member in his homing is recognised by 
payment of a dividend or rent in proportion to the value of land. 
The produce is stockpiled as well as disposed of collectively. 
The proceeds are applied for (a) meeting all expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion including payment for the use of land, wages and cost of 
management; (b) defraying other charges such as interest on 
borrowings, depreciation of assets, previous losses, etc., and (c) 
making provision for reserves and other funds, if any. The 
residue is then shared by the members in proportion to the 
wages earned by each after utilising a part tnereof towards the 
payment of bonus to the salaried staff. 

There was no lift irrigation society registered in the district 
till December 1961. Efforts aimed at forming lift irrigation socie¬ 
ties did not meet with success on account or the relatively poor 
response of promoters of the proposed societies and non-availa¬ 
bility of funds in the Third Five-iear Plan. The position of the 
collective co-operative farming societies and joint co-operative 
farming societies in the district till 31-3-1961 is summarised in 
the following table. 
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Co-operative Societies in Amravati District^ 1961. 


Particulars 

Collective 

Co-operative 

Farming 

Societies 

Joint 

Co-operative 

Farming 

Societies 

Number of Societies 

4 

2 

Number of members. 

56 

24 

Total land in possession of the Societies .. 

I83‘060 

(452 

acres) 

158-355 

(391 

acres) 


Land under cultivation . 

117-450 

42-525 


(290 

(105 

Share Capital— 

acres) 

acres) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(tt) I'rom members . 

2,325 

2,575 

(h) From Government. 

5,300 

6,000 

Reserve Fund. 

60 

24 

Borrowings— 



(a) From Central Farming Agencies .. 

2,000 


(h) From Government. 

6,400 

., 

(c) Subsidy . 

1.600 



These sorieries are given financial assistance hy the Government 
in various forms so as to strengthen their financial structure anti 
to help them to implement their schemes vigorously and 
effectively. The following ta])le reveals ihe financial assistance 
made available to four societies hetween 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


TABLE No. 13 

Financial Assistance to Co-operajtve Sociehes 



Wadgaon Collec- 

Kharpi Collec- 

Daryapur Joint 

Bhio- 


tive Co-operative 

tive Co-operative 

Farming Society 

kundi 


Farming Society 

Farming Society 



Joint 

Particulars 







Farming 

Society 


1959-60 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1960^61 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share Capital 
Land Develop¬ 
ment Loan. 
Subsidies— 

■ 3,300 

4,800 

2,000 

r,6oo 

4,000 


2,000 

(0 Land deve¬ 

, , 

1,200 


400 




lopment. 





1 


(fV) Seeds and 

500 

500 

500 

386 


720 


manures. 








(m) Mana¬ 
gerial cost. 


900 

1,200 

• • 


• • 

313 

Total assistance 

3,800 1 

7,400 

3,700 

2,386 

4,000 

720 , 

; 2,313 
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Out of the six societies functioning in this district, four 
collective co-operative farming societies were allotted Govern¬ 
ment land measuring 183.465 hectares (453 acres). The mem¬ 
bers of the two joint farming societies could pool 158.355- hec¬ 
tares (391 acres) of land. Thus, out of 341.820 hectares (844 acres) 
of total land, nearly 159.975 hectares (395 acres) were brought 
under cultivation during 1960-61. Bhiokundi Joint Co-operative 
Farming Society could not bring its 116.640 hectares (288 acres) 
of land under cultivation due to lack of adequate funds. The 
Central Financing Agency could not accommodate the society on 
account of the latter’s heavy encumbrances. During 1959-60, the 
first year of cultivation, two collective farming societies incurred 
losses resulting from heavy expenses on agricultural operations. 
13uring the same year, one joint co-operative farming .society 
earnctl a profit of Rs. 6,642. 

The foregoing two rabies reveal that the formation and 
development of co-operative societies was in the initial stages. 
Out of the six societies, two cea.sed to function in 1960-61. 
Wadgaon Collective Co-operative Farming St)ciety received the 
highest financial assistance amounting to Rs. 1400 from the 
Government in the form of land development loan (Rs. 4,8{K)) 
and subsidies (Rs. 2,600). It will be thus observed that the 
societies were few in number. Besides, not all of them showed 
satisfactory results. Collective co-operative farming societies 
arc receiving better response from the landless labourers who 
get employment on the collective farm. The Central Co-oj)era- 
tive Banks have also agreed to finance these societies. It is. 
expected that the movement will avail itself of every .sort of 
assist.'ince extended and gain ground in the years to (onie 

Table No. 14 shows taluka-wisc acreage under cereals in 
Amiavati district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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Note.—Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4. The net area sown in Amravati district amounted to 683192.475 
Agriculture and (16,86,895 acres) in 1960-61. Of this, cereals accounted for 

Irrigation. 244290.330 hectares (6.03,186 acres) or 36 per cent. The important 

Cereals. cereals cultivated in the district comprise jowar, wheat, rice and 
bajra. Other cereal crops, such as, waragu, maize, ragi, barley, 
etc., arc grown on a very small scale. 

Jowar. Jowar {jvari), Indian millet, is the most widely grown crop in 

the district. It forms the staple food of the cultivators while 
the fodder known as kadbi serves as the best cattle fodder. It 
covered an area of 185101.605 hectares (4,57,041 acres) in 1960-61. 
Jowar is grown in all the six talukas of the district. However, 
Amravati and Chandur talukas together account for nearly 
50 per cent 90673.830 hectares (2,23,886 acres) of the area under 
jowar. Melghat being the forest area, jowar occupied only 
8354.745 hectares (20,629 acres) of land. Jowar is grown 
practically on all the soils in the district. It is mostly grown 
in the kliarij season. The seed is sown in the month of July 
and the cro[) is harvested in the months of December and Janu¬ 
ary. Generally, it is grown after cotton and derives benefit from 
manures applied to the previous crop. Hence, very often it does 
not require special manuring. If found necessary, five to ten 
cart loads of farm-yard manure is applied. Seed is drilled hy 
means of tiffuji. About six to eight lbs. of seed is reejuired per 
acre. 

The improved variety of jowar, viz., Saoner is cultivated in 
the district. Ganeri, a local variety, is also in vogue. The 
Agricultural Department is introducing many improved selec¬ 
tions like N.J. 156, V.J. 136, and Ramkel In the district. 

Wheat. Wheat (g^/A//) is the second important cereal crop in the dis¬ 

trict which covered an area of 42211.125 hectares (1.04,225 acres) 
in 1960-61. Wheat is chiefly grown in Amravati and paryapur 
talukas which together accounted for 29464.963 hectares 
(72,753 acres) or nearly 70 per cent of the total acreage under 
vvlieat. It was grown on a smaller scale in Achalpur, Chandur, 
Morshi and Melghat talukas. Wheat is produced as a cold 
weather crop and is sown when the October rains are completely 
over. It is generally grown on heavy and medium soils as an 
irrigated as w'ell as an unirrigated cfop. When wheat is to be 
produced land is generally kept fallow duriag kharif season and 
is prepared by a number of ploughings. It is also grown as a 
second crop immediately after groundnut. Wheat is drilled 
with a kathani, tifjan or a dtise. About 10.120 kgs. to 21.180 kgs. 
(40 to 60 lbs.) of seed is required for sowing an acre of land. 
Three to four irrigations are given to the crop. Occasionally, 
safflower is sowm along the borders of the wheat crop, just to 
protect the main crop. Wheat generally requires three or four 
months to ripen and is harvested in the months of February or 
March. 

Since, the introduction of the '‘scheme for distribution and 
multiplication of sann seed for green manuring purposes ”, many 
cultivators have taken to green manuring. The acreage under 
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irrigated wheat crop amounted to 505.845 (J,249 acres) in 1960- 
61 as against 41705.280 hectares (1,02,976 acres) under non- 
irrigated crop. Irrigation is mainly available from wells. 

The chief varieties grown in the district are vijay, hansi and 
hansipalli. The Department of Agriculture has introduced 
Hy 65 wheat variety under the scheme for “Pilot Wheat Seed 
Scheme Hy 65 wheat variety is a rust resistant variety which 
yields higher when grown under irrigation. The yield of unirri¬ 
gated crop is low. Vijay variety fetches a better price than 
Hy 65 variety. 

Paddy (Dlian) as a cereal crop comes next to the wheat crop. 
It occupied an area of 7191.585 hectares (17,757 acres) of land in 
the district in 1960-61. Mel ghat was the only taluka growing 
paddy on substantial scale and accounted for 5305.500 hectares 
(13,1(X) acres) or about 74 per cent of the total acreage under 
paddy in 1960-61. Acreage under paddy in Amravati and 
Chandur talukas in the same year was about 2000 each, while 
that in Achalpur, Morshi and Daryapur talukas was ncgligilde. 
Rice retjuires about 50"' to 60'' of rainfall. Only Melgbat taluka 
received the ixupiired rainfall during the year. The climatic 
conditions and rainfall of that taluka arc suitable for rice 
cultivation. 

The paddy is drilled in the fields in July just like other crops 
and generally, the low-lying lands are put under rice cultivation, 
'fhis crop is solely a rainfed crop and no water from the pond 
or well is given. 

Generally, coarse and early maturing varieties of paddy are 
grown in the district. The Agricultural Department has intro¬ 
duced improved varieties like Nasik 27. Nasik 22 in the district. 
These are early varieties which can be drilled. Padtlv is 
harvested in the month of October with the result that second 
crop of gratn or any other crop can be taken on the same land. 

Bajri, spiked millet, occupied an area of 5776.920 hectares 
(14,264 acres) in the district in 1960-61. Amravati, Chandur and 
Morshi are the main bajri growing talukas which together 
accounted for 5129.325 hectares (12,665 acres) or 89 per cent of 
total acreage under bajri. Next to jowar and wheat, bajri is the 
staple food of the poor. Bajri straw is also used as fodder. 

Generally, it is grown on lighter soils and retjuires less water 
and plenty of sunshine. It is sown in July along with jowar and 
is harvested in the month of Novemher-December. 

A number of pulses are grown in Amravati district, the chief 
among them being tur, mug, gram and udid. The minor ones 
such a^s math, chavaH, horse-gram, lakh and watana are also 
grown. The pulses covered an area of 61754.400 hectares 
(1,52,480 acres) during 1960-61. Table No. 15 gives acreage 
under pulses: in Amravati district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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Tur is grown all over the district. It covered an area of 
36062.415 hectares (89,043 acres) in 1960-61. Its cultivation was 
prominent in Amravati taluka which claimed 8915.670 hectares 
(22,014 acres) or nearly 25 per cent of the total acreage under 
the crop. Chandur 7627.770 hectares (18,834 acres) and Achal- 
pur 7088.715 hectares (17,503 acres) talukas ranked next in order. 
Tur cultivation in Melghat taluka 1009.665 hectares (2,493 acres) 
was negligible. Tur is always grown mixed with other crops as 
a line crop. Rows of tur can be seen in cropped cotton and 
groundnut crops. Thus the types of soil on which the crop is 
raised varies with the recjinrements of the crops with which it is 
mixed. But generally it is grown on all types of soil, from heavy 
to light soils. It is sown in June-July and harvested in January- 
February. 

The Department of Agriculture had introduced improved 
varieties like the Hyderabad and E.B. 38 in the district, which 
were becoming popular amongst the cultivators. 

Mz/g (green gram) covered an area of 10298.340 hectares 
(25,428 acres) of land in Amravati district in 1960-61. I'he 
acreage under n/z/g in Amravati and Chandur talukas together 
amounted to 5815.395 hectares (14,359 acresj or 56 per cent of 
the total area under mug. It was also grown in the rest of the 
talukas. It is produced as a kliarij crop and is sown in July. It 
is seldom taken as a single crop and is always mixed with jowar. 
Recently, as a result of the recomnlendations of the Agriculture 
l)e[)arimenr, a variety known as Ko[)ergaon mug was taken as a 
sole crop. This was an early maturing variety and rctpiired 
only 60 days to mature. It served as a good green manure crop. 
After the mug crop is taken in kliarif season a second crop of 
wheat is taken on the same land. 

Gram (harhura) covered an area of 7507.485 hectares (18,537 
acres) in 1960-61 and was grown throughout the district. Mel¬ 
ghat taluka was in the forefront in its cultivation 2376.945 
hectares (5,869 acres) followed by Daryapur 1945.215 hectares 
(4,803 acres) and Amravati talukas 1520.370 hectares (3,754 
acres). It is always produced as a rahi crop and is grown on 
heavy and medium soils. No irpigation is generally given to 
the crop. It is sown in October and harvested in the month of 
January. The Agriculture Department had introduced im¬ 
proved strain of gram No. 28* in the district. 

Besides these, there were quite a number of minor pulses 
grown in the district such as math (matki), udid (black gram), 
kulith (horse gram), chavali, watam, val, lakh, etc. Of these, 
udid, math, kulith and chavali are grown in kharif season. 
These arc sown in June-July and harvested in October-Novem- 
her. Lakh, watana and at times chavali are grown in rahi 
season. These are sown in October and reaped in December. 
Lakh is grown only in Daryapur taluka which occupied an area 
of 670.680 hectares (1,656 acres) in 1960-61. Watana, though 
produced throughout the district, claimed only 228 acres of 
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land during the same year. All these minor pulses together 
accounted for 7967.160 hectares (19,672 acres)—pulse-wise acreage: 
Udid 339\A10 hectares (8,374 acres); Math 2002.320 hectares 
(4,944 acres); Masur 1265.625 hectares (3,125 acres); Lakh 670.680 
hectares (1,656 acres); Chavali 253.530 hectares (626 acres); other 
pulses 242.190 (598 acres); Vatana 92.340 hectares (228 acres); Val 
39.295 hectares (97 acres) and Kulith 9.720 hectares (24 acres) of 
land in Amravati district in 1960-61. The cultivation of math was 
prominent in Chandur and Amravati talukas which together 
accounted for 1,178.955 hectares (2,911 acres) or 59 per cent of 
the total area under inalh. Udid which occupied 3391.470 
hectares (8,374 acres) was mainly cultivated in Melghat 1359.585 
hectares (3,357 acres) and Achalpur 974.430 hectares (2,406 acres) 
talukas which Together accounted for 2334.015 hectares (5,763 
acres) or 68.8 per cent of the total acreage under udid. 

Table No. 16 gives the total outturn of principal crops in each 
taluka of the district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 

The drugs and narcotics grown in Amravati district comprise 
tobacco {lanihakhu) and betel-leaf {nagvcl pan). They together 
occupied an area of 338.985 hectares (837 acres) in 1958-59, 337.365 
hectares (833 acres) in 1959-60 and 331-695 hectares (819 acres) 
in 1960-61. Taljle No. 17 gives the taluka-wisc area under drugs 
and narcotics, in Amravati district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 
1960-61. 
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Groundnut 

(15) 

3,801-872 
(3,742) 
2,867-152 
(2,822) 
2.815-336 
(2.771) 

3.881-120 

(3,820) 

4,173-728 

(4,108) 

3,076-448 

(3,028) 

1,324-864 

(1,304) 

1,392-936 

(1,371) 

1,361-440 

(1.340) 

313-944 

(309) 

267-208 

(263) 

330-200 

(325) 

1 = 
< 

103-632 

(102) 

81-280 

(80) 

72-136 

(71) 

60- 960 
(60) 

61- 976 
(61) 

52-832 

(52) 

74-168 

(73) 

70-104 

(69) 

79-248 

(78) 

49-784 

(49) 

40-640 

(40) 

35-560 

(35) 

Sann Hemp 

(13) 

46-736 

(46) 

28- 448 
(28) 

25-400 

(25) 

41-656 

(41) 

51- 816 

(51) 

52- 832 

(52) 

218-440 

(215) 

213-360 

(210) 

152-400 

(150) 

22-352 

(22) 

39-624 

(39) 

29- 464 
(29) 

Cotton (Bales) 

(12) 

1.09,520 

*77,220 
r, 14,303 

*59,213 

*63.318 

*89,953 

*73,460 

*60,423 

*85,758 

*95,860 

*56,170 

‘75,787 

Chillis 

(H) 

960-120 

(945) 

1.024-128 

(1,008) 

448-056 

(441) 

853-440 

(840) 

1,112-520 

(1.095) 

826-008 

(813) 

1.172-464 

(1,154) 

1,052-576 

(1,036) 

574-040 

(565) 

586-232 

(577) 

624-840 

(615) 

646-176 

(636) 
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Tobacco (lambakhtt) occupied an area of 70.065 hectares (173 
acres) in 1958-59, 83.430 hectares (206 acres) in 1959-60 and 
75.330 hectares (186 acres) in 1960-61. Amravati tahsil accounts 
for 42 per cent of the total. The tobacco crop thrives well on 
rich alluvial soils. The seed is sown in specially prepared seed 
beds by end of June and the seedlings are transplanted in 
August or Sej)teuiber. The transplantation is done only when 
the seedlings have four leaves and are about four inches in 
height. They have to be protected carefully from the cater¬ 
pillars. The crop retjuires liberal manuring. Harvesting is 
(lone in February and March, as the leaves are ripe by that 
rime. After harvesting, the leaves are dried in the sun for 
about a week, to be ready for marketing. Tobacco is usually 
purchased by the wholesale merchants of tobacco in the district. 

Betel-leaf (vidyachi pane), is one of the chief garden crops in 
this district. It occupied an area of 256.365 hectares (633 acres) 
in 1960*61, of which an area of 101.250 hectares (250 acres) was 
in Daryaptir tahsil and 76.950 hectares (190 acres) in Achalpur 
tahsil. The Bangala and Kaputi varieties of betel-leaf are grown 
in the district. The places famous for betel-leaf cultivation are 
Anjangaon Bari, Badnera, Malkhed and Nerpingalai. 

The crop rapiires abundant supply of water. In order to 
support the betel-vines, numerous trees and plants such as 
slievri, pangarOy and slievga are planted. The vines are 

planted in October with cuttings obtained from the best shoots 
of the older plains. The leaves are lipe for picking after two 
years, 'rhe vines continue to bear for twenty to thirty years, if 
they are properly maintained. The cultivation of betel-vines is 
very costly and hence recjuires ade(|uate financial strength. The 
vines must be protected from the hot winds in the summer. 

Besides medicinal uses, betel-leaves are chewed with betel-nut, 
lime, catechu and sometimes w'ith tobacco and aromatics like 
cloves, cardamom and nutmeg. 

Sugarcane (Oos) is a minor garden crop in the district and 
covers only a small area of 72.495 hectares (179 acres). Except 
for a few hectares which arc under the Ponda variety of sugar¬ 
cane, the most po})ular variety is the Co419. 

The sugarcane crop thrives well on the fertile and well- 
drained type of soil having a depth of 0.60 m. to 0.76 m. (24 to 
30 inches). The soil is retjuired to he ploughed deeply and 
brought into fine tilth by repeated harrowings. Cuttings from 
ripe sugarcane stumps are planted with proper spacing. Plant¬ 
ing is done usuadv in January or February. Harvesting starts 
from October and lasts up to March. 

Sugarcane is invariably grown as an irrigated crop. Intensive 
efforts, are of prima facie importance. Heavy doses of green 
manures as well as chemical fertilisers are essential. 

The major pests of this crop are the siem-borer and the top- 
shoot-horer. These are to be controlled by spraying 0.25 per 
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cent D.D.T. or 5 per cent benzene hexachloride. Pyrilla and 
grass-hopper are controlled by benzene hexachloride and red-rot 
and smut by avoiding ratooning and destroying the affected 
canes. 

A variety of oil-seeds is grown in the district. The acreage 
under oil-seeds in 1960-61 was 28573.560 hectares (70,552 acres). 
Groundnut, safflower and sesamum were important among edible 
oil-seeds whereas linseed and niger-seed were important among 
non-edible oil-seeds. Out of the net area sown viz., 683192.475 
hectares ( 16,86,895 acres) in 1960-61, oil-seeds accounted for only 
4.2 per cent. This reveals that oil-seeds were cultivated on a 
relatively small scale. Table No. 18 indicates acreage under 
oil-seeds in Amravati district in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 



TABLE No. i» 

Area Under Oil-Seeds (Taluka-wise) in Amravati districtt in 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
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Groundnut (bJiuimug) is the most important oil-seed crop of the 
distria and covered an area of 18352.980 hectares (45,316 acres) 
in 1960-61. It was grown in almost all the talukas of the district 
hut Chandur and Amravati were the main areas producing 
groundnut. These two talukas together accounted for 13489.335 
hectares (33,307 acres) or as much as 73.5 per cent of the total 
acreage under the crop. Morshi taluka ranked next in order 
with 2973.105 hectares (7,341 acres) or 16.2 per cent of the total 
acreage. 

Groundnut is produced as a kharij crop and is grown on 
medium and lighter types of soils. It is sown in July and 
harvested in October-November. When grown on medium type 
of soils a second crop of wheat is produced wherever irrigation 
faeiKties are available. Groundnut crop is usually rotated with 
(otton and jowar. Generally, cotton is grown after groundnut 
crop. Cow-dung manure is generally applied to the crop. 
Groundnut seed is cither dibbled or drilled with argada and 
sarala. Nearly 80 lbs. of kernels are required for sowing an acre 
of land. The total outturn of groundnut crop in the district 
was 8144.256 metric tons (8,016 tons) in 1960-61. 

The De|)artment of Agriculture has introduced, in the dis¬ 
trict. a sciieine for multiplication and distribution of groundnut 
variety Ak. 12-24. About 17415 hectares (43.000 acres) of 
land had been (overed by this variety and it was expected that 
within the next few years the entire area under groundnut 
would be covered by it. There were other varieties of ground¬ 
nut grown in the district like Dhohali, Lai Japan^ Tija (Ak-10). 
etc. Average yield per acre varied from 6(X) lbs. to 800 lbs. 
Tija is a sia])le variety. Groundnut kernel is used in a variety 
of w'ays. Its oil is used for cooking. The cake is used as a 
manure. It serves as an excellent manure for oranges and 
bananas. It is also a good nutritious food for cattle. 

Sesamum (til) covered an area of 2980.395 hectares (7,359 acres) 
of land in the district in 1960-61. Melghat, Daryapur and Amra¬ 
vati had an area of 705.915 hectares (1,743 acres); 607.500 hec¬ 
tares (1.500 acres) and 557.280 hectares (1,376 acres), respectively, 
under this crop. It is grown both as a kharif as well as a rain 
crop. When produced in kharif, it is sown in June-July and 
harvested in October. Local non-descript varieties are grown in 
the district. Its oil is used for cooking and the cake as cattle- 
feed. The total outturn of the sesamum crop for the district 
was 644.7 tons in 1960-61. 

Safflower (karadi) was cultivated on a small area of 57.510 
hectares (142 acres). Amravati taluka alone accounted for 
62 per cent or 35.640 hectares (88 acres). It is grown in rahi 
season and is never sown as a single crop. It is generally sown 
as a hedge to wheat crop. It serves as a fence because cattle 
finds it hard to trespass the thorny leaves of safflower. It is 
sown in October-November and harvested in February-March. 
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Linseed (Javas) covered an area of 6437.880 hectares (15,896 
acres) in 1960-61. Daryapur taluka alone accounted for 3284.145 
hectares (8,109 acres) or little more than 50 per cent. It was 
followed by Amravari taluka which claimed 1996.245 hectares 
(4,929 acres) or 31 per cent of the total area under linseed. It is 
grown only in rabi season as a single crop. The seed is generally 
sown early in October and is harvested in January. Many a 
cultivator used linseed oil for cooking. Linseed cake is a good 
manure as also the best food for milch cattle. The total outturn 
of the crop amounted to 1639.9 tons in 1960-61. 

Besides the oil-seeds described so far, other oil-seeds such as 
mustard, castor seed and niger seed are also grown in the dis¬ 
trict. Castor [erandi) seed covered as area of 126.765 hectares 
(313 acres) of which 59.535 hectares (147 acres) were found in 
Morshi taluka. It is generally grown as a mixed crop with 
chillis and other vegetables for the purpose of providing shade. 
Mustard (Mohari) covered 19.845 hectares (49 acres) of which 
14.985 hectares (37 acres) were accounted for by Daryapur 
taluka. Niger seed occupied an area of 590.895 hectares (1,459 
acres). The cultivation of niger seed was concentrated in 
Melghat taluka which accounted for almost the entire acreage 
under the crop in the district. 

Condiments and spices arc important cash crops of the dis¬ 
trict. The principal among them arc chillis, ginger, turmeric, 
coriander, garlic and fenugreek ; they together occupied an area 
of 6345.540 hectares (15.668 acres) in 1958-59, 6646.455 hectares 
(16,411 acres) in 1959-60 and 7302.150 hectares (18,030 acres) in 
1960-61. Chillis however accounted for about 90 per cent of the 
area under condiments and spices. 

Table No. 19 gives the area under condiments and spices in 
the district. 
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Chillis (mirchi), occupied 6121.170 hectares (15,114 acres) in 
1958-59, 6407.505 hectares (15,821 acres) in 1959-60 and 7055.910 
hectares (17,422 acres) in 1960-61. Though chillis are grown all 
over the district, a large acreage, viz,, 2075.220 hectares (5,124 
acres) in 1960-61, is found in Achalpur taluka. 

It is grown as an irrigated as well as a rainfed crop. The 
seedlings are grown on well prepared and raised seed beds in 
June and are transplanted in the held after about one and a half 
months. Intcrculturing is done regularly. 

Chillis thrive well on deep black as well as medium black 
soil. Heavy doses of manure, viz., 15 to 20 cart-loads of green 
manure is given for an acre. 

Green chillis are ready for plucking from September onwards. 
Red chillis are plucked and dried in sun in the months of 
13eceml)er and January. 

Lowangi and Dlwhari are the varieties grown in the district. 

rurmeric (hahd) covers an area of about 121.500 hectares (3(K) 
acres). Morshi taluka accounts for most of the area under tur¬ 
meric. The crop can he taken in medium type of soils. Intensive' 
ploughing, pulverising and manuring are of })rime importance 
for turmeric. It is an irrigated crop. The rhizomes are plant¬ 
ed in early June and harve.sted in January-February. 

The other spices and condiments cultivated in this district arc 
coriander {(llianc), garlic (Jasun) and methi. They together 
cover an area of about 91.115 hectares (225 acres) in the district, 
and arc cultivated in Melghat, Mor.shi, Chandur, Daryapur and 
Amravati tahsils. Coriander (Kotbimhir) is grown practically 
throughout the year. Garlic is planted in October and harvested 
in Decemher-January. 

All the condiments and spices find a ready market in the 
district itself. There is no exportable surplus of these crops. 

Fibres occupied an area of 340758.900 hectares (8,41,380 acres) 
in Amravati district. A little over 99 per cent of this was 
accounted for by cotton. The district is famous for production 
of cotton w'hicb has a very wide market. Other fibres grown 
include sann-hemp (Bombay hemp) and amhadi (Deccan hemp). 

Kapas (Cotton) covered an area of 338339.835 hectares (8.35,407 
aercs) in 1960-61. The acreage under the crop in 1950-51 was 
225180 hectares (5,56,000 acres). Thus during the decade bet¬ 
ween 1950-51 and 1960-61, area under cotton increased by 
113159.835 hectares (2,79,407 acres), or 50.3 per cent. The 
Cotton Control Act was in operation in Pusha and Jarud 
revenue inspection circles of Morshi taluka. Since 1955-56, 
H-420 and Buri 0394 varieties were the improved varieties in the 
controlled area. The Cotton Control Act is not in operation 
now. The increase in acreage under cotton can be attributed to 
the propaganda for the growth of more cotton and the high 
prices obtained by the cultivators. The improved American 
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varieties are Buri-0394 and Buri-147 whereas H-420*, Virnar 
197/3 and Jarilla arc the improved varieties of deshi, cotton. 
Besides these, other varieties such as Camhodia, Umra, Co2, 
Rajpalyan, Verum, Rozia, etc. are also grown. The American 
varieties require more rainfall than deshi varieties and are 
grown on deep to medium types of soils. The deshi varieties 
are taken in medium soils. 

The usual method of sowing is to drop the seed in the furrows 
of the drill through a sarata or a bamboo tube of the seed drill. 
Cotton sowing is done in June. American varieties are sown 
many a time in May. This premonsoon sowing is practised 
only where irrigation facilities arc available. The seed is sown 
on a chaufuH (a square formed by horizontal and vertical rows 
in the field) and is dibbled by hand and the individual plants are 
watered. Two or three such waterings are essential for the 
premonsoon crop. When the seed is drilled, the distance 
between the rows varies from 18"' to 22". Cotton crop requires 
intvrculturing four or five times. 

As a rule cotton is sown as an entire crop. However, jowar, 
sesamum and ambadi seed are occasionally mixed with cotton 
seed at the time of sowing. Tur is sowm after every 10th to 2.5th 
line of cotton. Rotations usually followed are cotton, jowar and 
groundnut. Flowering of Deshi and American varieties com¬ 
mences in August and picking starts from October onwards. 
Buri-0394 variety is later than Buri-147. Picking of Deshi varie¬ 
ties is done three or four times and is in progress till December; 
that of American varieties is done five or six times and continues 
rill February. Deshi varieties yield about 150 to 200 lbs. per 
acre whereas the yield of the American variety is 300 to 350 lbs. 
per acre. 

The cotton crop requires protection from diseases which 
affect the quality and yield of cotton and cause .severe damage. 
The affected cotton fetches low price in the market. The most 
(ommon di.sease on Deshi varieties is downy mildew, locally 
known as dahiye. The American varieties are free from the 
attack of this disease. When the infestation of dahiya is severe, 
the cotton crop is reduced to the stale of brooms. The incidence 
of this pest was very severe in 1959. The American varieties of 
cotton arc attacked by Aphids, Jassids, the spotted boil worm, 
ihe pink boll worm, the red cotton bug, etc. 

The Cambodia cotton which is cultivated on a smaller scale 
is an improved variety. Another variety of American cotton 
known as Buri, acclimatised in the Vidarbha region, is also 
grown in this district. However, the lint of this variety was 
found to be weak. Attempts were made, therefore, to get a 
.strain with consistent lint strength. Intensive .selection yielded 
the improved strain Buri 107. But it proved to be a low^ ginner, 
and lost its popularity on that account. Another improved 

•The distribution of H-420 has been stopped since 1957-58. 

fA detailed discussion of diseases of cotton will be found in a separate section 
‘DISEASI^’ of this chapter. 
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strain Buri 0394, a rc-selcction from Buri 107, is developed 
at the Achalpiir Research Station. This has much higher 
ginning outturn as well as higher yield. Buri 0394 was released 
for general distribution in 1950-51 by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Further selection from Buri 0394 resulted in an 
improved sister strain, viz., Buri 147. This is an earlier variety 
than Buri 0394, has a longer staple length and higher ginning 
percentage. All these varieties belong to the Gossipium hirsutuni 
species. 

Among Deshi varieties Bani was the common variety grown 
in Vidarbha region. But on account of its low ginning, poor 
yield and susceptibility to wilt it was soon replaced by a mixture 
pf coarse types known as Jadi found iti Jalgaon and Dhiilia 
regiqn. Efforts were made to get higher yielding strain from 
Jadi variety which resulted in the isolation of Roseum cotton. 
This was also found to he highly susceptible to wilt and hence 
organised research was undertaken to effect improvement. This 
Resulted in the selection of Verum 262, which was released for 
distribution in 1929. As it was susceptible to variations in 
climate conditions, further improvement was made, which led 
to Verum 434 in 1932, and was soon made available fqr dUtri- 
iDUtion. 

Recently, a strain known as Virnar 197'3 has been introduced 
in the district. This variety has been imported from Jalgaon 
district and occupies large tracts in all the eight districts of 
Vidarbha region. This variety has replaced H‘-420 cotton on 
account of its higher ginning percentage. Virnar 197-3 was 
obtained as a result of crossing Jarila X NRS (a high ginner), 
Being a late variety, it can withstand adverse seasonal condi¬ 
tions. However, now-a-days due to its high susceptibility to 
downy mildew {dohiya), it is losing its popularity. The com¬ 
parative value of Deshi strains is given below: — 



Name of the 
variety 

Yield per 
acre (in kg.) 

Ginning 

percentage 

Staple 

length 

(millimetres) 

Average 

rnill 

spinning 

capacity 


(1) 

(2) 

' (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 . 

Verum 262 

133 900(300 lbs.) 

1 30 

24-26 

20-24 

2. 

Verum 434 

138-530(350 lbs,) 

29 

24-26 

20-20 

3. 

11.420 

262-740(580 lbs.) 

33-34 

28 

20-24 

4. 

Virnar 197-3 

226-500(500 lbs.) 

38-39 

26-28 

20-24 


Amravati, the district headquarters, is known to b*e one of the 
biggest cotton markets in Ftidia. Achalpur, Dhamangaon. 
Wariid, Daryapur and Anjangaon are the other cotton markets 
in the district. The Agriculture Department under its Improved 
Seed Multiplication Scheme has introduced a • system of cotton 
pool based on the ginning percentage and the purity at the pool 


A-280—I6-B. 
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ccntrCvS. The ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ class, registered growers are induced 
to contribute their produce to the pool where it is graded by the 
expert staff of the department. The cotton tKus collected is sold 
by public auction in the premises of agents appointed by the 
Agriculture Department for the storage and distribution of 
cotton seed. The seed is purchased and further distributed to 
other cultivators. 
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The minor fibres grown in the district comprise sann-hemp 
(Bombay Hemp) and ambadi (Deccan Hemp) which occupied an 
area of 1549.125 hectares (3,825 acres) and 1410.615 hectares (3,483 
acres), respectively, in 1958-59. In the following year (1959-60) 
sann-hemp and ambadi accounted for 1387.530 and 1402.920 
hectares (3,426 and 3,464 acres), respectively. Total area under 
fibres in 1959-60 was 339957 hectares (8,39,400 acres) whereas 
acreage under sann-hemp and ambadi taken together accounted 
for 2790.450 hectares (6,890 acres) or less than 0.01 per cent. 
The fibre frqm these crops is largely used by the farmers, for 
their personal domestic requirements. Sann-hemp is mainly 
used for green manuring. 

Fruits occupied an area of 2907.900 hectares (7,180 acres) in 
1958-59, 3020.490 hectares (7,458 acres) in 1959-60 and 3580.605 
hectares (8,841 acres) in 1960-61. The fruit crops grown in this 
district are orange, sweet orange, sour lime, ‘mango, banana, 
pomegranate, guava, custard apple, papaya and bullock heart 
(ramphat). 


Minor Fibres. 


Fruits and 
Vegetables, 

Frula 


Table No. 20 gives the area under orange, mangoes and total 
fruit crops in the district. 
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Note. *Also includes the acreage under Banana, Sweet Orange, Sour lime, Oitrus fruits. Pomegranate, Guava. Custard apple, Papava, Bullock 
Heart and other fruits. ® . 

fFigures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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Or&rige is by far the most important fruit crop of Amravati 
district. The Amravati orange, like the Nagj)ur orange, is 
valued for its peculiar flavour and taste. 

Oranges occupied an area of 1907.145 hectares (4,709 acres) in 
1960-61, of which 1639.035 hectares (4,047 acres) were in Morshi 
tahsil alone. 
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Fruits. 

Orange, 


The medium black soil locally known as aniarpathi, is most 
suitable for orange cultivation. Loamy soil with a mixture of 
lime nodules is also suitable. The seedlings of oranges which 
are primarily grown in nurseries* are planted during the rains 
and are liberally manured. Planting is done in straight rows 
which are spaced at a distance of 4.572 m. (15') apart each way. 
Orange is generally grown as a sole crop. But during the first 
four years after plantation, the cultivators take catch crops like 
cotton, jowar, banana and vegetables in the space between the 
rows. 4 he cultivators favour the soil conditions created by the 
catch crop of Itanana as conducive to the growth of orange 
plants. 

The plants are irrigated at intervals of 10 to 12 days during 
the cold weather, and at intervals of 6 days during the season. 
The frequency of irrigation is a very important factor in the 
cultivation of oranges. The plants are manured with cowdung 
before and at the end of the rainy season. The trees require 
individual manuring in the form of well-rotted farm-yard 
manure which is given at the rate of 10.120 to 21.650 kg. (40 to 
50 pounds) per tree. 


The trees begin to hear from the fifth year, and are in full 
bearing from the seventh year. They bear fruits for alx)ut 
30 years. There are two orange .seasons in a year, one between 
October and December, and the second between February and 
April. The first is known as Amhia baliar and the latter as 
Mrujf haliarA The oranges of the latter season arc better in taste 
and flavour and last longer. Hence, they fetch a better price. 


One good tree yields from 500 to 1,000 fruits, at which rate 
the trees in one acre together yield about 67,000 fruits. 


The orange crop is sometimes damaged by violent winds and 
hail storms. The chief insect pests which infest the crop are 
caterpillars (Virchal isocrates) which bore the fruit, and stem 
borers {Chloridolum alcmene). 


* About 4,00,000 seedlings are being raised by the 60 private nurseries in the 
district. 

fThey have been so called because the blossoming of orange trees under the Ambia 
baiuxr corresponds with the blossoming of mango trees and that of the Mru% bahar 
corresponds to the Mrug Nakshatra in June. 
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Mangoes. 


The following statement gives the item-wise cost of cultivation 
per acre of orange crop in the district. 


Item of expenditure 

Amount 

FIRST YEAR 

Rs. 

Ploughing by iron plough . 

25 

Moghada after ploughing . 

11 

Two harrowings. 

10 

Layout of field .. . 

5 

Plantation, etc. 

25 

Cost of 10 cart-loads of manure. 

100 

Cost of 118 orange plants. 

118 

Cost of top-dressing in winter. 

20 

Cost of irrigation (32 times) . 

150 

Pruning charges .. 

5 

I'encing and protecting. 

50 

Total 

519 


Mango [amha) is another important fruit' crop of this- district. 
The acreage under this crop was 721.710 hectares (1,782 acres) 
in 1958-59, 632.610 hectares (1,562 acres) in 1959-60 and 
675.135 hectares ( 1,667 acres) in 1960-61. The talukas 
of Achalpur and Amravati are the biggest producers of mangoes. 
Besides the mango groves, the trees also flourish on field 
boundaries. 


Most of the mango trees are of non-descript varieties and 
cannot be compared with alphonso mangoes. 

Seedlings raised from mango stones are planted on bunds 
along the border of the fields in pits of 3 cubic feel each. The 
pits are filled with good soil and green manure. Two seedlings 
are planted in a pit, but only one is retained at a later stage. 
One year old seedlings raised in Kiindis (earthen pots) are also 
j)lanted. Mango tree bears fruit after about seven years. 

Cloudy weather and gu.sty winds cause florescence to shed 
and reduces the yield considerably. Ripe mangoes are relisheti 
by all, while raw mangoes (Kairi) are used for preparing pickles, 
Chutney, etc. 

Banana. Banana (kcU^ covers an area of 386.370 hectares (954 acres) in 

this district. The main centres*of banana cultivation arc Jarud 
and Wariid in Morshi tahsil. This taluka alone accounts for 
about 191.160 hectares (472 acres) under the crop. 

The banana crop recjuires medium light soil having good 
drainage. The field is required to be thoroughly ploughed, 
pulverised and harrowed. It is then manured. Bold seedlings 
(suckers) are planted in June. They are planted in rows at a 
distance of about 1.372 m. (four and a half feet) from one 
another. The rows arc first marked with shallow furrows. The 
crop requires frequent irrigation, viz,, twice a week in the dry 
season. 


The Basnrai variety, also known as Bhusawal green, is mainly 
planted in this district. The crop is not easily affected by pests 
or diseases. It however requires very intensive efforts in respect 
of preparing the soil, manuring, irrigation and cutting the 
leaves. Top-dressing of oil-cake and ammonium sulphate in the 
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fourth and the seventh months from planting are necessary. 
The plants mature after about 12 months. Banana is harvested 
when the fruits get rounded. 

An acre of banana orchard contains about 2,(XX) plants. Each 
j)lant yields one hunch containing six to twelve dozens of 
bananas. 

Guava (peru) occupies an area of about 70.065 hectares (173 
acres) which is mostly in the Amravati and Achalpur tahsils. 
It reejuires black ferlJe soil. Though guava seeds can be sown 
by propagation, for {juality fruit, grafts of selected trees arc 
planted. Planting is done in pits which are 4.572 m. to 6.096 m. 
(15' to 20') apart from each other. Before planting, the soil is 
well prepared and pits are filled with farm-yard manurc. Frc- 
(juent irrigation is essential in the dry season. Inter-crops, such 
as vegetables, are usually allowed for a couple of years between 
the rows of guava trees. Guava starts blossoming after about 
three years. Fruit-bearing trees are given heavy doses of 
manure. 

In February-March, the soil is dug up and the roots laid bare 
for a fortnight. Before the trees shccl leaves, the beds arc 
manured and irrigated. The beds are frecpiently pulverised. 
Fruits are plucked when they turn yellowish. There are two 
seasons of this fruit, viz., one in August-September and another 
in Noveinber-l )ecember. 

The principal vegetables in this district are, onion, brinjal, 
sweet potato, cabbage, tomato, lady’s finger, carrot, radish and 
zval. They occupy an area of 1069.61)5 hectares (2,641 acres) in 
the district. The following table gives the acreage under vege¬ 
tables in the years 1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 in the district: — 

TABLE No. 21 


Akka under Vegetables (Tai.uka-wise) in Amravati 
Dis'i rig'i in 1958-59, 19.59-60 and 1960-61 

(Area in hectares^ 


Taluka 

(1) 

Te 

tal Vegetables* 

1958-59 

(2) 

1959-60 

(3) 

1960-61 

(4) 

Amravati. 

199*260 

378*675 

293*525 


(492) 

(935) 

(725) 

Chandur . 

140*130 

118-260 

179-415 


(346) 

(292) 

(443) 

Morshi . 

193*995 

193*185 

197-640 


(479) 

(477) 

(488) 

Daryapur. 

126*765 

148*635 

144-180 


(313) 

(367) 

(356) 

Achalpur. 

273*375 

308*205 

244-215 


(675) 

(761) 

(603) 

Melghat. 

8*100 

6*075 

10-530 


(20) 

(15) 

(26) 

District Total 

941*625 

1.153-035 

1,069-605 


(2.325) 

(2,847) 

(2.641) 


^Figures in brackets are in acres. 

•Also includes the acreage under Sweet potato, Topioca, Onion, Carrot, Radish» 
Cabbage, Brinjal, Ton^to, Fenugreek, Bhendi, Musk Melon, and other vegetables. 
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The vegetable production in Amravati district is limited to 
meet only local demand. There is no exportable surplus of 
vegetables. There are marked seasonal variations in vegetable 
supply which is ample during the period between October and 
March. 


Onion (Kanda), a tuber vegetable, is grown all over the dis¬ 
trict except the Melghat tahsil. It covered an area of 205.740 
hectares (508 acres) in 1960-61. 

It is mainly a garden crop taken in soft black loam soil. The 
land is ploughed and pulverised thoroughly. Onion seeds are 
sown on raised seed beds in September and the seedlings are 
transplanted in October-November. Before transplanting the 
soil is irrigated. This crop requires very liberal manuring. 
Rotten cowdung and phosphate arc preferred. 

The onion bulbs are ready for harvesting in about three 
months. The average yield of this crop ranges from 2612.400 Kg. 
to 3732.000 Kg. (70 maunds to 100 maunds) per acre under ideal 
conditions. 

Sweet potato {ratalc), a root vegetable, occupied an area of 
179.820 hectares (444 acres) in 1960-61. Though Achalpur and 
Daryapur tahsils are the main producers of ratale, it is also fairly 
produced in the Morshi and Chandur tahsils. 

Cuttings or sets with three nodes are planted on both the sides 
of the ridges. The crop needs about six cart-loads of manure 
and frequent irrigation. It thrives well in rich black soil. It is 
ready for harvest in about six month’s time. Ratales are eaten 
green, boiled or roasted. The leaves are used as green fodder 
for cattle. 

Ratlish (miila), though usually produced as a main crop, is 
also taken as a mixed* crop or inter-croj). It is grown in the 
rainy season as well as in the winter. But the winter crop is 
the main one. The winter radish are more tasty, cri.sp and fully 
grown. Radish is sown by propagating the seed either on bare 
soil or in other crops. Radish r(^t]uires frcxjuent irrigation at an 
interval of live to six days. The roots (mtt/a) get ready for 
harvesting (uprooting) in about five weeks. 

The roots as well as leaves are used as vegetable and in the 
preparation of salad. 

Brinjal {Vangi) is one of the most important vegetable crops 
in Amravati district. It covered an area of 205.335 hectares 
(507 acres) in 1960-61. It is grown all over the district except 
Melghat tahsil. Though it is sometimes grown as a rain-fed 
crop, Vangi is mainly an irrigated vegetable crop. 

•It is said to be mixed crop when radish is planted mixed with some other vege¬ 
tables or wheat crop; while in inter-crop radish is planted in rows in between 3ie 
rows of other crops. 
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Brinjal seeds are sown in seed-beds in the beginning of June. 
The seedlings are ready for transplantation in July. The seedl¬ 
ings are planted in rows which are about 0.610 m, (two feet) 
apart. They begin to bear from October. The summer brinjal 
crop is planted in January. It begins to bear from the end of 
March. 

Brinjal is used very often as a vegetable at home and at 
community feasts. 

Cabbage (kohi) occupied an area of 103.680 hectares (256 acres) 
in 1960-61. It is cultivated in loamy or clay loam soil. Inten¬ 
sive manuring and irrigation arc of extreme importance for 
cabbage cultivation. Top-dressing of oil-cake and ammonium 
sulphate is usually given after one month of plantation. The 
seeds of cabbage are sown in nursery beds in August and the 
seedlings are transplanted in September. The crop gets ready 
for harvesting in about three to four months. The cabbage 
heads are used as vegetable whereas leaves are fed to cattle. 

Tomato is mainly a winter crop in the district. It occupies an 
area of 66.015 hectares (163 acres) in 1960-61. Medium black 
soil is highly suitable for tomato cultivation. It is produced on 
a considerable scale in the Amravati tahsil. 

Tomato seeds are propagated in nursery beds and the seedl¬ 
ings are transplanted after three to four weeks. Two seedlings 
are planted together. It is also grown as a mixed crop alongwith 
chillis and brinjals. It reejuires freejuent irrigation and heavy 
doses of manure. Ammonia sulphate and groundnut cake are 
highly beneficial to the crop. It is harvested after about 2y^ to 
3 months. Green tomatoes are used as a vegetable, while the 
ripe ones are either eaten as a table fruit or used in the prepara¬ 
tion of salad. 

The implements and farm tools used by agriculturists in the 
district are generally of the old and indigenous pattern. Even 
pace does not appear to have been maintained by the agricul¬ 
turist with the improvement in the techniejue of agricultural 
production. The size of existing farms also sometimes does not 
allow the farmer to use mechanical appliances. 

Ploughs, harrows, levellers, sowing drill and clod-crushers 
are the important implements connected with the various phases 
of agricultural operations. Besides these, several hand tools are 
also used for allied farm operations. A few improved imple¬ 
ments, such as, iron ploughs, blowing fans, threshing and 
separating appliances have been introduced. The iron plough is 
gradually replacing the old indigenous wooden plough. 

A description of some of the major implements is given 
below. 
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The wooden plough (natigar) is made of babhul (acacia arabica) 
wood by local carpenters. It comprises four essential parts, viz., 
the main body (kliod), beam {dandi)^ ploughshare (phal), and 
stilt {riimhanc). The main body is the central part to which the 
others are attached. It gives the necessary weight for the 
penetrating action of the ploughshare. It is about three feet 
long and consists of a head and shoe. The head is thicker while 
the shoe is tapering to a point, flat at the top and triangular at 
the bottom. The share which is sharp at the end is fixed to the 
shoe. It is about two feet long and projects about six inches 
beyond the point of the shoe. It is secured to the shoe by means 
of an iron ring. The beam which is fixed to the body in a 
particular angle is about 3.048,to 3.658 metres (10 to 12 feet) long. 
The stilt which is fixed with a short grip or handle [miithya) is 
attached to the beam at the back end. It is used for handling 
the plough by the plough-man. The yoke is tied to the front 
end of the beam by means of a thick rope, known as waltya. 
Plough opens a triangular furrow with a depth of 0.152 m. to 
0.229 m. (6" to 9"). 

A number of progressive cultivators, owning big holdings, 
possess iron ploughs. The iron ploughs are preferred to the 
indigenous type because they make the soil more loose and 
friable. Iron ])loughs arc worked with two to five pairs of 
bullocks depending upon the size of the plough and the texture 
of the land. 

The harrow (bakluir), an indigenous implement, is used for 
crushing the clods and making the soil arable. It is generally 
made of bahhtd and comprises five main components, viz., head, 
prongs (jankiidav), iron blade {^pas), beam (dandi) and stilt 
(rumhane). The iron blade is attached to the two prongs fixed 
to the head. It is about 3' to 3^' long. The yoke is attached to 
the beam by means of a thick rope. 

There are two types of harrows prevalent in the district, viz., 
the heavy harrow [moghada bakhar) and the small one. The 
heavy harrow is usually used for deep harrowing which serves 
as preparatory tillage before sowing. The small harrow is used 
for removing jowar stubbles and Totton stalks. It is also used 
for preliminary harrowing, for covering the seeds sown and for 
interculturing the broad spaced crops. 

The seed-drill (tijmt) is also an indigenous implement used for 
sowing operations. It is made of good babhid wood by village 
carpenters. The main components of this implement are the 
main head, three coulters (jankudav), a beam {danda), three 
bamboo tubes and a bowl (chale). The head is the central part 
to which are attached the coulters at the bottom, stilt on the 
upper side and beam on the front side. Pointed drills, made of 
iron, are attached to the coulters. The bowl [chale] is connected 
with the three coulters by three bamboo tubes. Seeds are put in 
the bowl from where they pass through the tubes into the 
furrows created by the coulters. 
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The following type of seed-drills are prevalent in Amravati: — 

(1) Tifan.—h is a three coultered drill used for sowing 
kharif jowar. 

(2) Argada. —It is either three coultered or four coultered. 

Bowl and bamboo tubes are not attached to the coulters of an 

argada. But bamboo pipes, each fixed with a small bowl on 

the top (locally known as sarate), are tied by ropes to each of 
the coulters of the seed-drill. The saraies are operated by 
women who pour seeds into the respective bowls in a specified 
proportion. The sarates are pulled along with the seed-drill 
and the seeds pass into the furrows opened by the coulters. 
The argada is used for sowing of cotton and groundnut. In 
some cases groundnut seeds are dibbled by female workers in 
furrows drilled by the argada. 

(3) Duse or Katiumi Tifan. —This is usually a two coultered 

drill. It is heavy in weight which enables seeds in the rabi 
season to be sown deep in the soil. The weight of the head 
helps penetrating action of the coulters. It resembles the 

tifan in all other respects, and is used for sowing operations 
of wheat, gram, coriander, and mustard. Usually a pair of 
bullocks is yoked to a dusc though twe pairs are also required 
to be yoked sometimes. 

Interculturing implements are miniature harrows. Dawra 
(hoe) which has a constructional design like the harrow is used 
for interculturing cotton, jowar, ?u//g, iidid^ groundnut, etc. At 
limes a small bakhar is also used for interculturing broad spaced 
crops, viz., chillis, brinjals, banana and jowar. 

Generally two or three hoes are tied to the yoke by thin ropes 
around the respective head pieces and beams. This enables the 
farmer to speed up the interculturing operations. Big land¬ 
holders operate even five hoes at a time. Each hoe is guided by 
one man. With a set of five hoes, about 8 acres of land arc 
intermitured in a day, whereas a set of three intercultures about 
five acres. 

'Fhe principal tool for harvesting is sickle (koyata) which is 
used for cutting jowar, bajra, iur, mug, tidid, wheat and gram. 
The kudaii is used for digging out groundnut and root crops. 

Very few implements are used for threshing of grain. They 
consist of datari, tivhar (tripod stand^ baskets, chaff-cutter and 
blowing fan. Threshing of jowar, bajra, wheat and ndid is 
usually done by driving a few bullocks in a circular motion on 
tlte ear-heads of the corn. A gang of bullocks, with their necks 
tied to one another, is driven around. Datari (a tool having five 
to six teeth fixed on a small head piece) is used for stirring and 
separating grains from the chaff or husk. A special broom is 
also used for separating chaff from the heap of grains. 

Besides sickle, there are a number of hand tools used in 
various operations. They consist of axe (kurhad), pick-axe, 
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pawada, KtidaH, sabbal, etc. Budding knife is used for pre¬ 
paring orange nurseries.- Many farmers now use rotary dusters, 
hand sprayers and bucket sprayers for spraying or dusting crops 
with insecticides. 

Water-lift (moi) is the chief contrivance for lifting water from 
wells. Mot is made of tanned hide by a local cobbler. The two 
ends of the mot are tied by two separate ropes to the yoke. 
There is actually a double yoke, about four feet in length. The 
bullocks yoked to the mot are driven forward and backward 
over the ramp. The two ropes pass over the two revolving 
wheels. 

A number of water-pumps worked either on oil engines or 
electric motors are found in the district. This has facilitated 
well-irrigation on a larger scale. 

Bullock-cart still continues to be the most common means of 
transport of agricultural produce and appliances. It is known 
as gadi or bantii. The frame of a cart is like an isosceles triangle 
tapering towards the front side. The frame is supported on 
two cart-wheels. A few planks are fixed on the frame with 
some space. There are about four holes on two sides of the 
frame for fixing vertical props. The entire frame is covered by 
a mat made of thick bamboo straps. The frame is made of 
either shadada or $ag wood. The axle is fixed in a rectangular 
log of the right size. The axle is tied with the front angle of 
the frame by a tight rope or iron rope. 

Live-stock occupies an important place in the agricultural 
economy of the district. It also constitutes one of the farmer’s 
most coveted possessions. As the existing conditions of agri¬ 
culture in India afford little scope for the use of mechanical 
devices for agricultural operations, cattle labour has to be 
largely relied upon. Draught i)ower recpiired for agricultural 
operations such as ploughing, harrowing, ilrawing water for 
irrigation, transport, etc., is derived mainly from bullocks. Cows 
are a source of milk which is highly in demand. Live-stock also 
provides much of the organic manure used on the farms. 
Hence a pair of bullocks for di\ught and a cow or buffalo for 
milk and manure are to k commonly found with a large num¬ 
ber of farmers. Further, in rural areas a farmer’s status is 
judged by the number of cattle he maintains. In fact no farmer 
can do farming economically without the aid of live-stock. 
Table No. 22 gives comparative statistics of bovine population 
in Amravati District in 1951, 1956 and 1961 while table No. 23 
gives taluka-wisc distribution of live-stock in Amravati district 
in 1961. 
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According to Captain Meadows, “ the Province of Berar con¬ 
tains the finest draught cattle in India”. It is impossible to 
say what particular breed he referred to. In Amravati district 
there are three breeds of cattle: (1) The Umar da or Gaorani 
breed, (2) The Khamgaon breed, and (3) the Ghat or Pahari 
breed. Of these, Umarda cattle arc considered the most suitable 
for the plains, whereas the Ghat cattle do better in the hilly 
tracts. 

The Umarda breed is divided into two well defined types 
which arc said to differ in colour only. The bullock of this 
breed is of medium size and is white or red in colour. The 
body is compact; the head is well placed and broad between 
the eyes; the forehead is slightly concave : the horns arc of 
medium size ; the muzzle is broad and usually dark in colour ; 
the nostrils are large: the neck is short and thick with a rather 
small dewlap ; the back is straight and the hump of ordinary 
size. The animal is well proportioned, active and keen-spiritea. 
The breed is very hardy, and a pair will trot 30 to 40 miles a 
day. Cattle of this breed are common in Amravati, Achalpur, 
Daryapur and Chandur tahsils. 

The Khamgaon cattle are seen mostly in Daryapur tahsil 
where the soil is deep and heavy to wort. This breed is the 
largest and strongest of the Berar breeds, and is well suited for 
heavy work on black cotton soil. The typical Khamgaon 
bullock is a big bony animal with mixed colours, the general 
colour being red or tanned red mixed with white. His hoofs, 
muzzle, horns and inside of the cars arc of a chocolate colour; 
forehead is broad and slightly convex, the muzzle fine and the 
hump well developed, horns arc of medium length and rather 
thick at the base. The Khamgaon bullock is round in the 
barrel and altogether a strong, massive animal. As a trotter he 
is inferior to the Umarda breed, and is fatigued earlier. As a 
strong draught animal he is well suited for working in heavy 
soils. 

The Melghat or Pahari bullock.s are smaller but active and 
hardy. They arc well suited for the conditions of the hilly 
irncts. The forehead is straight with a vertical depression 
midway. The limbs are strong and well apart. The pelvis is 
rather lean and narrow and the dewlap small. 

Ever since the boom of land prices and prices of agricultural 
commodities, more and more of the fallow lands and culturablc 
waste lands, which w^ere formerly available for pastures have 
been brought under cultivation. Conserjuently the cultivator 
has been compelled to reduce the number of his cattle and to 
provide a daily supply of fodder for his working bullocks. The 
cultivator finds it more profitable to produce agricultural goods 
than to rear cattle. This has created a shortage of good cattle. 

There are two breeds of buffaloes in the district, the Gaorani 
or Nagpur breed, and the Mahva breed. The former are dis¬ 
tinguished by their long horns that sweep back over the neck, 
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the Malwa buffaloes are smaller and their horns shorter and 
slightly crumpled. Gavalis keep buffaloes in herds. Jowar 
stalks, grass and cotton seed are fed to them. An average 
buffalo in this district yields five to six seers of milk. 

Epidemics among cattle are very common, and as no care is 
taken to segregate diseased animals at the first appearance of an 
outbreak, infection spreads fast in a herd. The diseases most 
prevalent in this district are rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
malignant sore throat and pleuro-pneumonia. Other bovine ail¬ 
ments such as hoven diarrhoea and dysentery are common in the 
district. 

Rinderpest is a common disease, but young buffaloes especially 
arc liable to it. An animal attacked by it generally dies within 
a week. The curative measures consi.st of feeding the animal 
with ghee, mug, and rice water. Inoculation for rinderpest is 
practised. Foot-and-mouth disease is very common. The 
animal attacked by it is made to stand in mud and dikamali 
(resin of Gardenia Incida) boiled in linseed or til oil is rubbed on 
the sores of the feet. If there are ulcers on the tongue, they are 
treated with alum powder. Should the hoofs split, the animal 
becomes lame for life, but the disease is not fatal. 

The rate of cattle mortality has been reduced to some extent 
due to the availability of veterinary facilities in the district. 

The district neither exports nor imports live-stock. The main 
source of cattle to the farmers is from the weekly markets. 
However, some animals of pure breed are imported from distant 
places in the State for use in key village centres and cattle breed¬ 
ing farms and for improving the local progeny at farms. The 
important cattle markets in the district are located at Amravati, 
Badnera, Morshi, Rajiira, Chandur Railway. Shendurjana. Achal- 
pur and Chandur Bazar. 

The main live-stock products in the district comprise milk, 
eggs, wool, manures, skins and hides. The following^ table gives 
the average output per head of cow, buffalo, chicken, cattle, 
sheep and goat and the estimated value of the products thereof. 
It should, however, be noted that the statistics are based upon 
certain estimates, and no accuracy is claimed for them. 


TABLE No. 24 


Products 

Average output 
(per head) 
per annum 

Total 

products 

Estimated 

value 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Kg. 

Kg. 

Rs. 

Uow milk . .• 

181-200 
(400 lbs.) 

11,628,872-400 
(25,670,800 lbs.) 

84,98,196 

Buffalo milk 

385-050 
(850 lbs.) 

8,545.414-650 

(18,864,050168.) 

1.66,00,364 
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TABLE No. 24-r(wt. 


Products 

Average output 
(per head) 
per annum 

1 

Total 

products 

Estimated 

value 


Kg. 

Kg. 

Rs. 

Eggs . 

24-915 
(55 lbs.) 

1,701,420-435 
(3,755,895 lbs.) 

7,51,179 

Manure (bovine) .. 

6 cart-loads. 

34,97,066 

cart-loads. 

1,73,85,330 

Manure (ovine) 

1 cart-loads. 

94,291 

cart-loads. 

7, 54,320 

Hides of cattle 


47,539 

2,37,695 

Skins of bovines .. 

1 

.. 

46,743 

46,743 

Wool . 

0-680 
di lbs.) . 

35,347-590 
(78,030 lbs.) 

1,56,060 


The district is self-sufficient in fodder-supply. The cultivators 
produce fodder in their farms. The fodder and cattle feed con¬ 
sist mainly of Kadbi^ grass, stalks from groundnut crop, Kutar 
prepared from the leaves and stalks of wheat, bajra and tufj etc. 
Udid grains, cotton-seeds and groundnut cake are served as 
concentrated feeding to cattle. 

Poultry is kept for meat and eggs. Most of the poultry birds 
kept in the district are of deslii and non-descript variety. 
However, recently farmers were supplied a few cocks of White 
Leghorn variety for breeding and upgrading deslii poultry. 
There is no poultry experimental farm or poultry research 
station in the district. However, demonstration and propaganda 
work are carried on throughout the district by the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer aided by 13 veterinary-cMtn-extension 
officers for animal husbandry and subordinate staff. There are 
four poultry demonstration centres in the district located at 
Amravati, Warud, Tivsa and xAchalpur. Gramsevaks also play 
a useful role in carrying out the* propaganda and demonstration 
work. A poultry training centre has not yet been established in 
the district. There exists a scheme of granting subsidies and 
loans from Block Development funds to interested poultry 
breeders for the construction of poultry houses, purchase of 
necessary equipment and birds, etc. In 1960-61 loans to the 
tune of Rs. 5,000 were disbursed under the above scheme, in 
Achalpur and Chandur Railway block areas. There were no 
poultry breeding societies in the district. In 1960, the annual 
revenue from poultry amounted to Rs. 2,045. 

With a view to upgrading the local non-descript poultry birds, 
cocks of White Leghorn breed are sold on exchange basis to the 
poultry breeders. Chicks, two to five months old, are brought 
form the Central Poultry Farm, Nagpur, at four poultry 
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Demonstration Centres which also function as Chick Rearing 
Centres. Through four such centres functioning at Amravati, 
Warud, Tivsa and Achalpur, chicks are sold to interested 
poultry keepers. Eggs for hatching are also suoplied at these 
centres. Prophylactic vaccinations against “Raniknet” and ‘Fowl 
Pox’ diseases are carried out by a team of veterinary officer and 
stockmen. A scheme for establishing one district poultry breed¬ 
ing station is under consideration. Relevant statistics regarding 
the progress made during the Second Five-Year Plan is given in 
the following statement:— 

Progress recorded during the Second Five-Year Plan 


Number of eggs sold for table purpose .. .. .. .. 6,013 

Number of eggs sold for hatching. 876 

Number of birds sold for breeding purpose— 

(а) Cocks . 115 

(б) Hens . 225 

(c) Chicks . 323 

Number of birds vaccinated against Ranikhet disease— 

(a) Prophylactic . 1,40,685 

(b After outbreak . 2,658 

Number of birds vaccinated against Fowl Pox— 

Prophylactic. 2,723 


There was a proposal that during the Third Five-Year Plan, a 
poultiy breeding centre should start functioning. For this pur¬ 
pose it was decided to convert the Chick Rearing Centre at 
Amravati into a Poultry Breeding Centre. It was planned that 
this should provide pure-bred chicks, hens and cocks and eggs of 
pure-bred hens to the cultivators in the district through the 
remaining three chick rearing centres at Warud, Tivsa and 
Achalpur. Besides the foregoing, no special work has been done 
as far as poultry development is concerned. The poultry popula¬ 
tion of the district comprised 1,84,185 fowls and 1,434 ducks as 
per 1961 cattle census. 

The district possesses three fairly distinct breeds of cattle: (i) 
Vmarda or Gaorani, fii) Khamgaon and (iii) Ghat, The Malwa 
and Purnathadi or Ellichpuri breeds are more common amongst 
the buffaloes. There are about 1,54,500 cows over three years 
and 38,740 buffaloes over three years. Out of 1.54 lakh cows 
more than 33 per cent are dry. The average yield per day pet- 
cow during a lactation period of 200 days is about one seer. 
Tlie average yield per day per buffalo for a lactation of 300 days 
is three seers. 

There are two Co-operative Dairy Societies’ Milk Unions 
registered in the district, one at Amravati and the other at 
Anjangaon Surji. The Amravati Jilha Dudh Utpadak Sahakari 
Sangh supplies the entire quantity of milk to the Government 
Milk Supply Scheme, Amravati, while the Anjangaon Surji Milk 
Union collects milk from societies in the surrounding areas and 
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CHAPTER 4. distributes the same in the town. About 50 to 75 litres of milk 
AgricuU^ and collected and distributed every day. For developing the 
^Irrigation. dairy industry in the Anjangaon Block, the Co-operative Depart- 
Dairy ment has advanced the loan of Rs. 23,125 and subsidy of 

Conditions. Rs. 7,675. The Anjangaon Surji Milk Union, which was 

registered in 1961, has a membership of 49 and a share capital 
of Rs. 5,075. The society could not make satisfactory progress 
on account of lack of proper marketing facilities. 

Amravati Jilha Dudh Utpadak Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Amravati, 
had seven societies affiliated to it. The federation, which was 
registered on 20th December 1962, with a paid up share capital 
of Rs. 5,001, started functioning from 1st January 1963. The 
total quantity of milk supplied by it comes, on an average, to 
800 litres per day. 

City Milk Cows and buffaloes in the city of Amravati number nearly 
Supjjly. 10,000. Out of them 1,8(X) cows and 1,500 buffaloes were in 
milk. They yield about 160 to 180 maunds of milk and almost 
an equal quantity is imported from the surrounding areas. 
Thus the daily total consumption in the city is estimated to be 
about 350 maunds. Of this, nearly 120 maunds of milk was 
consumed by 226 hotels in the city while the balance was used 
for domestic consumption. Hotels required more milk in the 
summer season. 

Besides numerous milk producers, numbering about 2,500, 
there are a few organisations in Amra^’ati which produce and 
distribute milk: the prominent amongst them being Government 
Cattle Breeding Farm, Pohra; Corakshan Sanstha, Amravati: 
Shivaji College Dairy; Dugdhapurna Dairy, etc. 

There is a good scope for encouraging milk production in 
Melghat taluka. as sufficient grazing facilities are available there. 
The difficulties experienced by the milk producers in the area 
are mainly shortage of water and non-availahility of fodder. 
The area is infested with lantana camera which does not allow 
growth of grass. However, there is an area of 8,093.720 hectares 
(20,000 acres) of land which could be utilised for fodder 
production, provided proper attention is given. 

% 

Pilot Milk organising the milk industry on scientific and sound 

Supply Scheme, footing SO as to ensure supply of good quality milk to the 
Amravati. citizens of Amravati and for providing reniunerative occupation 
to the agriculturists round about Amravati, tbc Government of 
Maharashtra have launched a Pilot Milk Supply Scheme at 
Amravati at an estimated cost of about 15 lakhs of rupees. The 
scheme started functioning from 6th February 1962 and is 
making a steady progress. The scheme at present is handling 
about 640 litres of milk per day. The details of the scheme are 
briefly described in the paragraphs below. 

Milk (640 litres) is collected from five co-operative societies: 
(1) Janata Co-operative Dairy Society, Badnera; (2) Dhanora Co¬ 
operative Dairy Society, Dhanora; (3) Nandgaon Co-operative 
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Dairy Society; (4) Gopal Co-operative Dairy Society, Jevad and 
(5) Shegaon Co-operative Dairy Society, Shegaon. The societies 
collect the milk from individual producers. Necessary tests as 
regards the quality of milk are carried out. 

The milk on arrival at the dairy is tested for its freshness, fat 
content, etc. Later, it is graded and weighed. Subsequently, 
the milk is filtered and pasteurised before it is bottled. Tbe 
bottled milk is sold to individual customers at milk centres in 
the city. 

Irrigation primarily aims at making good the deticicncies of 
rainfall, bringing more land under the plough, which remained 
uncultivated for want of water, and * increasing the double 
cropped area. In brief, the chief object of irrigation is to 
augment farm produce. The total cropped area in the district 
stood at 687913.155 hectares (16,98,551 acres) in 1960-61 which 
included 4477.680 hectares (11,056 acres) of land sown more than 
once. Net area irrigated by different sources of irrigation amount¬ 
ed to 7063.200 hectares (17,440 acres). Thus the irrigated area 
hardly formed a little over one per cent of both the gross cropped 
area and the net area sown viz., 683435.475 hectares (16,87,495 
acres). This shows that irrigation facilities throughout the district 
were not considered adequate. Tables No. 25 and No. 26 furnish 
relevant data regarding the sources of water-supply and the net area 
irrigated by them. 
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There was no major irrigation work taken up in the district. 
Only minor irrigation works, bandharas and tanks provided 
irrigation. Brief account of each one of them is given helow. 

Phakal Nala Anicut: This is an anicut on Phakal nala, four 
miles from Achalpur on Achalpur-Akot road. It was completed 
in 1952 as a small village scheme under Grow-More-Food 
Campaign. The cost of construction amounted to Rs. 23,532. It 
commands an area of 152.685 hectares (377 acres) whereas the 
catchment area on anicut site is about 36.260 km.^ (14 square 
miles). It has canals on the left bank having total length of 
101 chains, 1.038 km. (5 furlongs and 11 yards). The actual 
irrigation from the scheme commenced in 1956-57. The main 
crop taken in lands irrigated by this anicut is cotton, though 
chillis and other garden crops are also grown. 

Pat nala anicut : This work is a diversion scheme. It was taken 
up as a small village scheme under Grow-More-Food Campaign 
in 1954, and completed during the same year. The site of the 
work is 11.265 km. (seven miles) from Morshi near village Bhiva 
Biindi in Morshi taluka. The anicut with a catchment area of 
9 065 km.“' (3.50 square miles) was constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 22,206. Irrigation potential of this anicut is 157.827 hectares 
(390 acres). In 1955-56 it irrigated an area of 24.907 hectares 
(61.5 acres). 

Pak Nala Anicut: The site of the anicut is near Hiwerkhed, 
a village 12.88 km. (eight miles) from Morshi town in Morshi 
taluka. The water of a nala is diverted to canal by constructing 
masonry bund. This was taken up as a part of the Grow More 
Food Campaign. It was completed in 1956-57 at a cost of 
Rs. 41,275. Its catchment area on the site is 78.580 km.“ (30.34 
square miles), irrigation potential 192.375 hectares (475 acres) 
and area commanded, 321.570 hectares (794 acres). The area of 
different crops irrigated by it varied from 130.126 hectares 
(321.3 acres) in 1957-58 to 53.582 hectares (132.3 acres) in 1960-61. 

This work is in charge of Irrigation Department. 

jatamziri Nala: This is an anicut constructed on Jatamziri 
Nala near Warud. It is a ma.sonry construction with a canal 
for diverting water from the nala. The work was completed in 
1956-57 at a cost of Rs. 15,000. The length of the canal is 
22 chains 221.284 metres (one furlong and 22 yards). Its irriga¬ 
tion potential as well as the area commanded by it is 40.500 hec¬ 
tares (100 acres). Area irrigated by it varied between 4.455 hectares 
(11 acres) in 1956-57 and 45.765 hectares (113 acres) in 1958-59. 

This work is under charge of the Revenue Department, since 
November 1959. 

Damayanti Nala: This is situated at a distance of 4.83 km. 
(three miles) from Morshi town in Morshi taluka. It was 
constructed in 1956-57 by Morshi Development Block with its 
own funds. The total cost of construction amounted to 
Rs. 13,532. The length of the canal is 32.50 chains, 326.897 
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metres (one and a half furlongs and 27;^ yards). Its command¬ 
ed area IS 40.500 hectares (100 acres). This work was handed 
over in November 1959 to the Revenue Department and is in 
charge of Morshi Block Development Office. In I9S8-59. it 
irrigated an area of 25.515 hectares (63 acres). 

No irrigation was reported during 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


Bhimdi Bandhanr. The site is situated near village Bhimdi 
9.66 km. (six-miles) to the north-west of Warud town in Morshi 
taluka. It is a masonry handhara. Its estimated cost was 
Rs. 21,i97. It was executed with District Development Board 
Funds. Length of the handhara is 32.940 metres (108 feet) and 
that of canal is 12 chains, 120.780 metres (132 yards). Area 
commanded by the work is 60.750 hectares (150 acres). Irriga¬ 
tion from this handhara commenced in the rahi season of 
1961-62. 


Kamlapur Bandhara: This is situated near village Kamla- 
pur, at mile number 17/3 of Rithpur-Tivsa road in Morshi 
taluka. It is a masonry handhara having a length of 20.435 
metres (67 feet). Length of the canal is 35 chains, 331.927 metres 
(one furlong and 143 yards). The estimated cost of the scheme 
was Rs. 24,582. It commands an area of 101.250 hectares (250 
acres). 

Bandhara on Chandrahha^a River: The site of the anicut is 
near village Deogaon, about 16.10 km. (10 miles) from Achalpur 
town. The estimated cost of the work was Rs. 89,830. It is a 

masonry handhara having a total length of 70.150 metres (230 

feet). The length of the canal is 2.479 km. (1.54 miles). The 
catchment area of the work is 112.975 km.- (43.62 square miles). 
Commanded area of the work is 202.500 hectares (500 acres). 

There were two tanks, Dabheri tank and Kurha tank, a brief 
account of which is given below. 

Dahheri Tank: This village tank is near village Dabheri in 
Morshi taluka. No details are available regarding its cost of 
construction. It has an earthen dam and a canal for irrigation. 
The total length of the canal is 93 chains, 935.431 metres (four 
furlongs and 143 yards). Water discharging capacity of the 

canal is two cusecs. The tank commands an area of 243.000 

hectares (600 acres). Its catchment area is 3.030 km.^ (1.17 square 
miles). In 1955-56 it irrigated only 4 hectares (10 acres) of land. 

Kurha Tank: This tank is situated at about 16.093 km. 
(10 miles) from village Tivsa on Amravati-Nagpur road. It is 
near village Kurha in Chandur Railway taluka. It was com¬ 
pleted in 1952-53, when scarcity conditions were declared in the 
district, at .a cost of Rs. 32,171. The work comprises an earthen 
dam and a canal. Commanded area of the tank is 36.450 hec¬ 
tares (90 acres). Its catchment area is 0.777 km.l (0.30 square 
mile). No irrigation is possible from the tank because it suffers 
from heavy leakages. However, it serves as a percolation tank. 
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The following statement indicates water rates charged for 
irrigation of various crops from Phakal Nala Anicut, Pat Nala 
Anicut, Dabheri Tank and Kurha Tank. 


Name of the crop 

Rates 
charged 
(in rupees) 
per acre 

1. 

Fruits, Orchards. 

1500 

2. 

Cotton, jowar, castor seed, mug, tur, udid^ etc... 

4.00 

3. 

Cotton, jowar and other minor kharif crops 

lOO* 

4. 

Wheat . 

2-50 

5. 

Gram . 

2*00 

6. 

Garden crops: chillis, brinjals, potatoes, onions, 
carrots, tomatoes, cabbage, etc. 

10-00 

7. 

Betel vine plantation and mulberry plants 

15-00 

8. 

Sweet potatoes and turmeric 

10 and 4* 

9. 

Sugarcane (by wet method) . 

25-00 

10. 

Sugarcane (by dry method) . 

1500 


The system of rotation of crops and the pattern of cropping 
vary from soil to soil, depending upon irrigation and other 
available facilities. On heavy soils, cultivators generally grow 
cotton crop during the first year, and jowar during the second 
year. During the third, it is left fallow in the kharif season and 
wheat is grown in the rabi season. 

Generally, all over the district, deep-rooted crops like cotton 
are rotated with shallow rooted crops such as jowar, wheat and 
groundnut. Similarly non-leguminous crops such as cotton, 
jowar and wheat are rotated with the leguminous crops like 
groundnut, mug, chavli, tur, etc. Roots of the deep-rooted 
crops penetrate into the soil to a depth of 2.30 metres (9") to 
4.60 metres (18"). If the cultivation of deep-rooted crops is 
continued year after year on the same land, the soils are requir¬ 
ed to be heavily manured every year, the reason being that the 
plant nutrients in the soil till a particular depth up to which 
the roots penetrate are depleted. The cultivator being familiar 
with this phenomenon rotates deep-rooted crops with shallow- 
rooted crops so as to achieve the twin objectives, viz., using fully 
the available plant food present in the soil without allowmg the 
soils to deteriorate in fertility. Leguminous crops such as 
groundnut, sann, tur, mug, etc., have nodules all over their 
roots. These nodules contain nitrogen fixing bacteria. They 
fix the nitrogen directly from the aii* into the soil. Thus 

*Rates applicable to lands irrigated in Achalpur taluka only. The water rates 
included in the Statement are as per old Madhya Prade^ Government circulars. 
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le|uminous crops leave behind them manurial value bene- CHAPTER 4. 

ficial to the subsequent crop and also improve the fertility and 

texture of the soil. ^foigation. 

Crop rotation commonly observed on medium types of soils Crop Rotahon. 
comprises cotton crop during the 1st year, jowar during the 2nd 
year and groundnut during the third. Unlike heavy and 
medium types of soils, lighter types of soils have four-fold crop 
rotation: cotton crop during the first year, jowar during the 
second year, tur and other miscellaneous crops during the third 
and groundnut during the fourth. Groundnut is rotated with 
cotton in Chandur, Morshi and Amravati talukas. The culti¬ 
vators in Daryapur and Achalpur talukas do not follow rotation 
but grow cotton because of its high price. At many places in 
the district where irrigation facilities are available, cotton is 
followed by groundnut in kharif season and by wheat in 
the rahi season. The latter type is known as the double cropping 
system. Many cultivators take gram or peas after groundnut. 

Yet another system of crop rotation is followed on heavier types 
of soils. Cultivators keep the land fallow during kharif season, 
prepare it during the rainy season whenever there is a break of 
rains and grow wheat crop in the rabi season. During the 
second year, cotton crop is grown. 

Various other crop combinations are in vogue with the culti¬ 
vators. Tur, mug, udid and bajra are seldom grown as a sole 
crop. They are usually produced as a catch crop with other 
main crops. It is only in very light type of soils which are 
either eroded or slopping that these crops are produced as 
single crops. Tur is generally produced as a line crop with 
cotton. After every eighth and twelfth row of cotton, tur is 
sown. Either mug or udid crop is sown in alternate lines with 
jowar. Sometimes, mug or udid seed is mixed with jowar and 
then sown. Mug or udid crops get ready for harvest within 
two to three months. It is harvested earlier, and the jowar crop 
is left behind for its full growth. In this case, farmer gets 
mug or udid crop as a catch crop. Thus, if the season proves 
to be unfavourable, the farmer gets at least one crop. 

Generally, it is the practice with all the big as well as medium seed Swply. 
sized cultivators, to preserve a part of their harvest till the next 
sowing season so as to utilise it as seed. Only the small and 
poor cultivators who cannot afford to do so depend on the out¬ 
side supply for meeting their seed requirements. Besides, those 
cultivators who want to replace their old seed for the new 
promising varieties and those who want to undertake cultivation 
afresh, also depend upon the outside supply. The cultivator is 
very careful about the selection of good quality seed. He takes 
care that the grains preserved by him are bold and healthy and 
are lustrous in colour and at the same time free from insect 
attack. 

Selection of seed is confined mostly to jowar, wheat, tur and 
groundnut. A few progressive cultivators get their cotton 
gintied privately and separate the seed from cotton. 
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Selected earheads of good size, having bold lustrous grains are 
picked up on the threshing yard and threshed separately. The 
threshed grains are preserved along with the bhusa (chaft) which 
causes itening on contact. This is sometimes mixed with some 
(juantity of neeni leaves to prevent insect attack. Wheat seed 
and jowar seed is stored in kanagi made out of tur stalks, cotton 
stalks or other suitable material like bamboo. Groundnut pods 
are sieved and pods of bigger size are selected for seed purposes, 
and filled in gunny bags. No special precaution is taken in 
preserving groundnut seed. 

Many big cultivators store seed in excess of their own require¬ 
ments and sell it to other needy cultivators at the sowing time, 
'fhey get a premium over the market rates prevailing tor the 
ordinary grain of its kind. Merchants dealing in cotton and 
groundnut also sell seed to the cultivators. 


Taluka Co-operative Agricultural Associations esitablishcd in 
each taluka also stock and distribute the seed. Since the 
introduction of cotton pool system by the Agriculture Depart- 
jnent, the Agricultural Associations have been entrusted with 
the cotton pool work in each taluka of the district. The 
collection of kapas and its ginning are done under the super¬ 
vision of the officer of the Agricultural Department so that the 
purity and cjuality of seed is ensured. This seed is purchased 
by the Agriculture Department and handed over to the Agri¬ 
cultural Associations for distribution. 


There are two big Government Seed and Demonstration Farms 
in the district; one at Achalpur established in 1927 and another at 
Amravati established in 1954-55. They have cultivable area of 
101.17 hectares (250 acres) each. Agricultural research*, agrono¬ 
mical research and varietal experiments of different strains are 
conducted at these farms. The Department of Agriculture is 
propagating improved strains of cotton, jowar, groundnut and 
vegetables, evolved at these research stations. The Department 
of Agriculture established in 1957-58 nine taluka seed farms at 
Anjangaon, Walgaon, Achalpur, Kusumkor, Yerla, Tersa. 
Chandur Bazar, Chandur Railway and Dhanova. These farms 
have an area of 144.058 hectares % (356 acres) under them. 
Nucleus seed thus obtained from these Government farms and 
the taluka seed farms is multiplied under official supervision, in 
a suitable locality, on the fields of cultivators known as the 
“registered seed farmers”. The resultant produce is again 
purchased by the Department at a certain premium over the 
prevailing market rate. This seed is subsequently multiplied on 
a larger area in the same manner. A brief description of various 
schemes forming part of the seed improvement and seed supply 
programme is given below. 


The area under cotton in the district was 2,25,180.000 hectares 
(5,56,000 acres) in 1950-51, 3,23,190 hectares (7,98,000 acres) in 
1956^57 and 3,38,765.490 hectares (8,36,458 acres) in 1958-59. The 


*More details about this are given in section on Agricultural Research and Edu¬ 
cation of this chapter. 
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area under improved varieties was 39,771.000 hectares (98,200 chapter 4. 
acres) during 1950-51 and rose to nearly 20,25,000.000 hectares Wc^ituw and 
(five lakhs acres) in 1958-59. Irrigation. 

The varieties recommended and distributed hy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are Buri 0394, Buri 147 and Virnar 197-3. 

The distribution of H 420 cotton is stopped since 1957-58. The 
cotton extension scheme is financed partially by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. The cotton extension scheme 
includes Virnar Cotton Seed Distribution and Multiplication 
Scheme introduced in the district from 1958-59. -It is fully 
financed by the State Government. 

This scheme is in operation in the district since 1955-56. s^ed^s^eme! 

Hy 65 wheat seed is distributed under this scheme. The per¬ 
formance of this variety under irrigation has been quite satis¬ 
factory. However, under iinirrigated conditions its out turn is 
not satisfactory. During 1956-57, rust disease affected the wheat 
crop on a large scale, and varieties such as ^bansi, bansipalli and 
vijay suffered severely. But it was observed that damage to 
Hy 65 crop was almost negligible. In 1955-56, 42.923 q. (115 
maiinds) of improved seed were distributed as against 331.437 (|. 

(888 maunds) in 1956-57, 244.659 q. (655J4 maunds) in 1957-58 
and 75.021 q. (201 maunds) in 1959-60. Its cultivation occupied 
63.3015 hectares (156.3 acres), 479.5200 hectares (1,184.0 acres) 
and 107.325 hectares (265.00 acres) in 1955-56, 1956-57 and 
1958-59, respectively. 

. . ... . rn Croundnut 

This scheme is m operation in the district since VJnooi. Seed 

Improved variety Ak 12-24 evolved by the department was cultivat- Disirilmtion. 

ed and distributed throughout the district as shown below: — 


Year 

Quantity distributed 

Area covered 


(in quintals) 

(in hectares) 


180-27 

151-73 hect. 

1956-37 

(483) 

(375) 


309-09 

526-08 hect. 

1957-58 

(1,364) 

(1,300) 


1)06-66 

1,011-69 hcct. 

1958-59 

(2.965) 

(2,300) 


1191-38 

1,214-04 hect. 

1959-60 

(3.192) 

(3,000) 


Other seeds of improved varieties of jowar, tur, Kopargaon 
mug, etc., are also propagated and distributed by the department. 
Improved vegetable seedf is collected by the hagwans (dealers in 
vegetable) who sell it to the needy cultivators at a premium. 
Citrus nurseries are raised by the well-to-do cultivators or land¬ 
lords nearabout Warud. On an average, annually about 
4,00,000 plants are raised on 60 private nurseries. The notable 
fact is that these plants are sold to cultivators from far and 
wide. 


Other 

Improved 

Seeds. 
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Generally, every cultivator is aware of the benefits accruing 
from the application of organic manures. The amount of farm¬ 
yard manure or compost to be applied depends upon the nature 
of the crop and the fertility or quality of the soil. If irrigation 
facilities are available, as in the case of garden lands, liberal 
doses of manure are applied. Lands in which cotton, bananas, 
citrus fruits, chillis, etc., are produced require heavy manurial 
replacement to provide adequate nutrition to the plants. Hence 
they require careful and liberal manuring. In Morshi taluka, 
around Warud and Jarud, lands are suited to garden crops such 
as citrUvS fruits, plantains, etc. The farmers at these places are 
so much in the habit of using farmyard manure on a signi¬ 
ficant scale that they find it difficult to obtain sufficient manure 
to meet their requirements. Many needy farmers do not 
hesitate to import the farmyard manure in trucks, from 
Nagpur and are prepared to pay higher prices for it rather than 
allow their orchards to go without manure. 

Sugarcane, oranges, plantains and chillis require manuring 
every year. Orange trees are manured by applying about 
45.36 kg. (100 lbs.) of farmyard manure per tree per annum. 
Other garden crops and vegetables are given a heavy dose of 
farmyard manure up to 50 cart-loads per hectare (20 cart-loads 
per acre). Generally, kharif jowar is not manured as it is taken 
as a rotation crop after cotton and benefits from the residual 
effects of manure applied to cotton. However, a marginal dose 
of five to ten cart-loads of farmyard manure is applied to 
jowar. Groundnut crop is given a nominal dose of five cart¬ 
loads of farmyard manure. Cotton, generally rotated with 
groundnut crop, is usually manured once in three years. It is 
manured at the rate of about 50 cart-loads of farmyard manure 
j)t‘r hectare. However, in Daryapur and Acbalpur lalukas, 
where the soils are deep and heavy, the cotton crop is grown 
and manured year after year. 

Another important way of enriching the soils is green 
manuring. The Department of Agriculture has introduced the 
scheme for distribution of sann seed for green manuring from 
1958-59. It helps to improve the fertility and the texture of the 
soils. Sann seed is broadcast on tl^ onset of the monsoon. 
When it attains maximum vegetative growth in about two to 
two and a half months, it is ploughed and allowed to rot. An 
acre of land so manured with sann seed is supposed to have 
received organic manure, sufficient for a period of two or three 
years. 

The excreta of sheep and goats also serves as a very valuable 
manure. There are shepherds in the district who wander from 
village to village with their flocks of sheep, each numbering over a 
thousand heads. The farmers enter into contracts with the 
shepherds for quartering their sheep in the night on farms. It 
is estimated that during a night one thousand sheep and goats 
give five or six cart-loads of manure. The flocks of sheep and 
goats are moved from place to place in the same farm during 
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the night so as to ensure even distribution of urine and their chapter 4. 
droppings over the field. Agtteuuiii tnd 

Irrigation. 

Of late, the conversion of town and farm refuse into compost Manures. 

manure is becoming more common. The Agriculture Depart- Town 
raent has induced municipalities and big grampanchayats in the Compost, 
district to produce compost manure from the town refuse, cow- 
dung, stable litter, etc., collected and disposed of by them. With 
a view to stepping up the production and distribution of com¬ 
post manure the Government gives a subsidy to compost pre¬ 
paring centres. This has given impetus to the 12 municipalities 
m the district which are engaged in the preparation and distri¬ 
bution of town compost. In 1958-59, their compost preparing 
activities covered an area of 555.8625 hectares (1,372.5 acres). 

The details of their activities are given in the following 
statement: — 

Compost Preparation and Distribution by Municipalities in 
Amravati District, 7958-59 


Name of the municipality 

Production 
(in Cubic metres)* 

Distribution 
(in Cubic metres)* 

Amravati . 

7,971-600 

7,333-200 


(2,84,700) 

(2,61,900) 

Achalpur City 

1,855-000 

1,309-000 


(56,550) 

(46,750) 

Darvapur . 

632-800 

431-200 


(22,600) 

(15,400) 

Morshi . 

1,280-160 

1,199-520 


(45,720) 

(42,840) 

Chandur Railway 

302-484 

33-600 


(10,803) 

(1,200) 


394-800 

453-600 

Chandur Bazar 

(14,100) 

(16,200) 

Anjangaon. 

1,876-000 

1,687-000 


(67,000) 

(60,250) 

Dhamangaon.. 

645*120 

665-000 


(23,040) 

(23,750) 

Warud . 

1,436-400 

1,655-640 


(51,300) 

(59,130) 

Badnera . 

1,651-104 

1,687-392 


(58,968) 

(60,264) 

Achalpur . 

1.204-000 

2,254-000 

- 

(43,000) 

(80,500) 

Shendurjana. 

5,054-000 

505-400 


(1,80,500) 

(18,050) 


•Figures in brackets are in cubic feet. 

The Agriculture Department is making every effort to Rural 

popularise compost preparation in rural areas. It has asked Compost, 

grampanchayats and the cultivators to prepare compost from 
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the available rural waste and rubbish with a view to ensuring 
increased supply of organic manures which are in short supply. 
Shirasgaon Kasha and Talegaon Dasasar were the gram- 
panchayats who stole the lead. It is interesting to note that the 
use of compost manure enabled the cultivators to produce 
1452.880 m. tons (1,430 tons) of additional yield. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the number of villages participating in the 
rural compost programme in 1958-59, 

Rural Compost in Amravali District, / 955-59 


No. of 
participa¬ 
ting 
villages 

No. of 
pits 
dug 

No. of pits filled 

Compost 
prepared 
(in tons) 

Area 
covered 
(in acres) 

Additional 
yield 
obtained 
(in tons) 

Old New 

586 

4,852 

4,852 1,820 

28,964-128 
M. tons. 

1,158-705 

hect. 

1,452-880 
M. tons. 




(28,508) 

(2,861) 

(1,430) 


The Department of Agriculture gives expert advice in adopting 
a method of preparation of farmyard manure which aims at 
avoiding loss of nitrogen. It improves the mamirial value and 
results in the production of rich manure. The progress recorded 
by villages in the preparation of farmyard manure till March 
1959 is shown in the following statement. 

Preparation of Farm\ard Manure bv villages in 
Amravali Disiriel, i()^(j 


No. of 

No. of 

Farmyard manure 

Area covered 

Additional 

parti¬ 

cipating 

villages 

pits dug 
and 
filled 

produced 
(in tons) 

(in acres) 

yield obtained 
(in tons) 

586 

2.000 

6,096-000 M. tons 
(6,000) % 

242-80 hect. 
(600) 

304-800 M. tons. 
(300) 


The Department of Agriculture arranges for distribution of 
nitrogenous fertilisers such as Ammonium Sulphate, Ammonium 
Phosphate, Nitrate, Urea and Phosphate, through marketing 
societies' and sale and purchase societies. The cultivators have 
realised the value of fertilisers as they have obtained higher 
yields through the application of chemical fertilisers. They are 
being gradually lused in large proportions and becoming popular. 
They are used for food crops, non-food crops and commercial 
crops. Heavy doses of fertilisers are applied to the fruit crops 
and other garden crops wherever irrigation facilities are 
available. The following statement shows the crop-wise distri¬ 
bution of fertilisers. 



Distribution of Chemical Fertilisers in Amravati District, igs^~59- 
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A brief account of various pests of crops in the district is given 
in the following paragraphs. The extent of damage caused by 
them cannot be gauged accurately as it depends upon the 
severity of infestation in the year of attack. Remedial measures 
mentioned against different pests are such as are within the 
means of the average cultivator. 

Jowar stem borer (Chilv Zondius, Swinh) cau.ses considerable 
damage to summer jowar, which is frequently found heavily 
infested by this pest. Caterpillars bore inside the stems. This 
causes drying of central shoots, known as ‘dead hearts’. This 
results in reddening of leaves and steins, the extent of 
damage being four or five per cent. 

The period of activity of this pest is from June to November. 
Young caterpillars bore into the stems where they remain for 
three-four weeks. Their pupal period varies between seven and 
ten days while their life cycle extends over five-six weeks. As 
stem borers are internal feeders, only preventive measures, noted 
below, are found practicable and economic— 

1. The affected plants bearing caterpillars inside the stems 
are puMed out and destroyed promptly. 

2. After harvest, the stubbles of crop are collected and 
burnt to destroy the hibernating larvae. 

3. The jowar fodder is cut into small jiicces before it is 
served to cattle. 

Wheat stem borer (Sesamia injerena Wlk.) is a pest which 
causes damage to rabi crop of wheat. It also affects mai/e in 
dry weather. The caterpillar bores inside the st.‘m. Thereby 
the central shoot dries up forming ‘dead biarts’. This pest is 
.sporadic in nature and cau.ses minor damage. On batching, the 
young caterpillars enter the .stems and start horiiig. As this pe.st 
also is an internal feeder, the control measures di.scussed above 
in respect of jowar stem borer {Chilo Zonclhis^ Swinh) are 
identically applicable here also. 

Insects terynites or white ants are polymorphic. The host 
])’anr of this insect is polyphagus. The workers feed on the 
roots of the plants as a result f^f which the affected plants die 
off. At the advent of monsoons, a few members fiom the colony 
possess wings and leave their nests for a flight. After a .short 
flight, the wings break off and pairing and mating takes place. 
The female (f|uecn) settles in burrow. She establishes a new 
coWy and lays eggs rapidly. The newly hatched nymphs arc 
fed by royal parents till they develop into workers. 

Effective control measures include locating the termitoria, 
digging it out, collecting the queen and eggs and destroying 
them. 

Gram pod horcr known as Hdiothis {armigera) obsolaia 
damages the gram crop. Cotton, tomato, peas, tobacco, safflower, 
opium, etc. are also its principal host plants. The caterpillars 
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feed on tender foliage and young pods. They make holes in the 
pods and cat the developing seeds. This pest is active from 
November to March. 

Caterpillars are handpicked and destroyed in the first stage of 
infestation as a preventive measure. Thorough ploughing after 
harvesting the crop is also resorted to in order to expose pupae. 
Spraying the crop with two per cent D.D.T. spray obtained by 
diluting 0.453 kg. (1 lb.) of 50 per cent water dispersible D.D.T. 
powder in 113.65 litres (25 gallons) of water; 277.76 (Sixty) to 
363.68 Litres (eighty gallons) of spray is sufficient for a young 
crop and a 454.60 Litres (hundred gallons) for grown-up crops. 

Titr jilume moth {Exclustes alomosa) affects crops of tur and 
zeal. Firi grown caterpillars bore into green pods and feed on 
developing seeds. On hatching, they scrape the surface of pods, 
gradually cut holes, feed on seed and become full-grown in about 
four weeks. 

Preventive measures include collection of caterpillars, by 
shaking .shoots and pods, in small trays containing a mixture of 
kerosene and water. Similarly, leguminous crops are not taken 
in the same fields during successive years, Insecticidal control 
measures mentioned under ‘gram pod borer’ [Heliothis (armif^era) 
ohsolata] may also be tried with advantage. 

Aphids is an important pest which reduces the vitality and 
yield of plants by sucking the sap. It also acts as the vector of 
a serious virus disease commonly known as ‘Resette’ of 
groundnut. This ])est is of sporadic occurrence in most parts of 
the State except in jalgaon and Dbulia districts. 

The following control measures are adopted to check the 
pest: — 

1. Spraying ihe crop with nicotine sulphate in the propor¬ 
tion of one ounce of nicotine into 22.73 Litres (live gallons) of 
water with 0.113 kg. (four ounces) of .soap. This is a good 
measure of control. The total (|uantitv of spray recjuired jier 
hectare is 454.60 to 681.89 Litres (If^ to 151 gallons) at a 
time. Nearly two to three sprayings at weekly intervals are 
recjuircd during late December or early January. 

2. Spraying the crop with pyrocolloid in the proportion of 
one ounce j)yrocol1(»id in 22.73 Litres (five gallons) of water. 
This also gives good results. About 454.60 to 568.25 Litres 
(100 to 125 gallons) of spray is required to spray one hectare of 
cropped land. 

Boll worm, a pest of cotton, is of two types viz.^ spotted boll 
worm (Earias Fabia S. L. insulana B). and pink boll worm 
{Pectinophora gossypiella, S.). The caterpillars of the spotted 
iVll worms bore into the growing shoots of the plants in the 
initial stage of the crop. Later on, when flower bucis appear, the 
larvae bore into them and enter bolls by making holes which are 
plugged by them with excreta. Infested buds and bolls are shed 
but they remain on the plant. Bolls open prematurely as a 
result of which lint of inferior quality is produced. Such lint 
naturally fetches low price in the market. 
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Unlike the spotted boll worms, the caterpillars of the pink boll 
worms never attack shoots but feed inside the bolls and cause 
them to drop down. The pest is more harmful to American 
cotton varieties than to Indian ones. They bore holes and plug 
them. Thus it becomes difficult to spot out the affected bolls 
until they drop down. 

The following arc the main measures of controlling this 
pest: — 

1 . Removal and destruction of stubbles to check carryover 
of the pest to the next .season. 

2. Destruction of all malvateous plants growing in off 
season which serve as alternate hosts for the pest. 

?>. Fumigation of seed before sowing wilh carbon-di¬ 
sulphide at the rate of 0.057 kg, (two ounces) j)er .425 cubic 
metres (15 cubic feet) or beating the seed at 145''F. to destroy 
hibernating |)ink boll larvae. 

4. Onit'k removal and destnidiou of affected parts of 
plants in the early stage of pest incidence. 

5. Six dustings with a mixture of 10 per cent D.D.T., tw'o 
})er cent lindane and *10 per cent sulphur or with one per cent 
endrin dust. 

6 . Six sprayings, at fortnightly intervals with endrin at the 
rate of 0.425 kg, (.six ounces) per 0.40.S hectare (acre) commencing 
from a month prior to flowering. Sulphur is added to this 
mixture in ecjual fpiantity to avoid subse(|uent mite incidence. 

Red cotton bug {Dysdcrciin sin^ukilits Fabr.) is another minor 
pest of cotton. Like cotton, it also affects hhoidi (lady’s 
finger) crop. 

Adults and nymphs suck plant .sap and greatly im])air the 
vitality of the plant. Resides, they also feed on seeds and lower 
their oil content. Lint is .soiled by the excreta of these insects. 
The infected seeds become useless for sowing. 

Two measures may be mentioned for controlling the pest, viz.^ 
(1) Adults and nymphs can be cdlected in large numbers by 
.shaking them in a tray containing a mixture of water and a 
small (|uaniity of kerosetie. (2) In ca.se the pest is serious, which 
rarely happens, the crop may be tixated with five per cent 
13ei 1 zene Hexach 1 oridc. 

Jassids {Empoas(v:a dn'astnnSf Dist.) cau.se considerable damage 
to cotton. Roth the nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from 
the leaves as a result of \t^hich leaves turn yellowush at the 
margins. Wh('n the infestation is excessive, etiolation and 
drying up of leaves take place. This is followed by stunted 
growth of t)lants. Resides affecting the cotton crop it also 
causes damage to hliendi (lady’s finger), brinjal and potato. 
The extent of jassid infestation on Asiatic varieties is less due to 
their relative resistance to jassid attack. Wingless nymphs of 
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this pest are found in large numbers on the lower surface of 
leaves. The pest is active particularly during the monsoon 
season. 

Spraying the crop with five per cent D.D.T. at the rate of 
16.783 to 22.68 kg. per hectare (15 to 20 Ibs.l is found effective. 
However, the use of D.D.T. alone is undesirable as many a time 
it leads to excessive increase in aphid or mite population. 
Hence, sulphur is mixed with D.D.T. But the mixture of 
D.D.T. and sulphur is not sprayed on Indian or Asiatic cotton 
as sulphur scorches these varieties severely. This mixture can 
be safely sj)rayed on American varieties which are also prone to 
jassid attack. A combined 0.2 per cent spray of 50 per cent 
water dispersible D.D.T. and sulphur (also water dispersible) is 
very effective against jassid attack. A cheaper and equally 
effective mixture consists of O.Ol per cent to 0.02 per cent 
parathion. Spray of 0.057 kg. to 0.113 kg. (two ounces to four 
ounces) of endrin is also resorted to. 

Aphids {Aphids go.s’.s'v/)?7, Glover) is another pest of cotton. 
The nymphs and adults of this pest suck the cell sap from the 
leaves due to which leaves turn yellowish and dry. It has been 
found that a spray of nicotine sulphate at the rate of 0.453 kg. 
(one j)ound) in 363.68 Litres (80 gallons) of water mixed with 
2.268 kg. (live pounds) of soap is cpiite effective. A spray of 
j)yrethrum extract in the proportion of one part in 1,000 parts of 
water also gives satisfactory result. The method of spraying the 
cro]) with lisli oil rosin soap at the rale of 0.227 kg. (eight ounces) 
in 18.18 Litres (four gallons) of water is also resorted to. A 
hectaix of land can he sprayed with 909.19 to 1136.49 Litres 
(200 to 252 gallons) of this spray. 

Thrips and mites are the pests of chillis. These pests suck the 
('ell sap due to which the leaves get badly curled. This symptom 
is hually known as Churdo Murda disease. Thrips and mites 
are considered major p(‘sts since they cause damage to the 
extent of about 25 per cent. 

Spraying the crop with two per cent Benzene Hexachloride 
with sulphur (wettahlc) is found to give very effective control. 

Citrus shoot and hark borer known as Indarhrki qtiadrinota 
causes damage to guava, citrus, pomegranate, mango and 
casuarina. The hark and stems of these host plants are bored 
by the freshly hatched larvae. As a result of* this, the trees put 
on a sickly appearance and ultimately wither. Presence of this 
pest can he readily detected by the appearance of frass covered 
areas on the bark. 

Injecting the borer solution containing two parts of carhon- 
di-sulphide with one part each of chloroform and creosote helps 
to control the larvae of the borer. However, due care has to be 
taken to scrape off gallaries and webbings and to ascertain, the 
live burrows before injecting the solution. 
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CHAPTER 4. Fruit-sucking moth known as othreis sp. is another important 
Agriculture and fruits. Moths generally puncture rinds of all 

^Irrigation. varieties of citrus. However, in this region it particularly 
Pests. causes serious damage to grapes and sweet-oranges. The moths 
Of Citrus Fruits, cause direct damage to citrus fruits. Part of the fruit on which 
Othreis sp. the moths feed themselves is exposed to bacterial attack which 
causes the fruit to rot early. 

This pest is very difficult to control Insecticides do not help 
control the adults of moths. Therefore, bagging of fruits is at 
present the only reliable method of control. Moths are also 
attracted to fermented poison baits and to torch light. They 
are thus detected and killed. The damage caused by the pest 
can be reduced by removing the hosts of caterpillars. 


CAirus In addition to the pests of citrus fruits described so far. 

psylla. recently the outbreak of the pest citrus psylla [Diaphornia citria) 
has been recorded in this region. Eggs arc laid inside the 
folded leaves of the buds, in leaf axils or similar otlier suitable 
places on the tender parts of plants. Both the nymphs and 
adults suck the juice from the tender leaves and buds. When 
the pest is severe, it results in non-setting of the fruit. It 
causes damage to fruit of “Mnjr Bahar^' between July and 
August and to ‘'Ambia Baliar** between January ancl March. 
The estimated damage is placed at 15 per cent. 


Tobacco decoction, resin compound or crude oil emulsion hel}) 
control the pest. Cultural methods to increase the vigour of ihc 
plants should also be practised since they help ward off the 
damage. 

In addition to damage done by pests, various diseases of crops 
also inflict considerable damage. The following account brielly 
enumerates the various diseases of crops. 


Diseases. 

Of Cereals. 
Kant or Dane- 
kani. 


Kajali. 


Spacelolhcxa Sor^lii is a grain smut of jowar, locally known 
as kani or danvkani. It is a .seed borne sporadic disca.se. When 
the attack is mild, it causes damage to the (‘xtent of two to live 
per cent. When it is severe, the extent of damage is of the 
order of 20 to 25 per cent. This ^ii^ease cannot he detected until 
the ear-heads come out. Normal grains are not formed in the 
diseased ear-heads. On the contrary, black masses known as 
‘sori’ arc formed in place of grains. Sori comprises black 
powder which consi.sts of millions of spores of the fungus. 
Threshing together of diseased and healthy ear-head.s provides 
the .source of infection. It attacks the kharif jowar between 
September and November and rahi jowar between December and 
February. At present, the disea.se is controlled by treating the 
.seed with 200-300 mesh fine sulphur at the rate of 0.028 kg. (one 
ounce) of sulphur to 6.804 kg. (15 lbs.) of .seed. 

Spacelothcca cruenta is a loose smut of jowar, locally known 
as kajaK. It is a seed borne disease of jowar prevalent in 
Amravati. The symptoms of kajali are pretty nearly the same 
as those of kani or danekani, with the difference that the wall of 
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sofus gets ruptured and a black mass of powder is exposed 
which gives a blackish appearance to the ear-heads. It is of 
seasonal occurrence. It alfects kliarif jowar between September 
and November and rabi jowar from December to February. Its 
mild attack causes damage varying from two pr cent to five per 
cent and severe attack causes damage to the order of 20 to 25 
per cent. The diseased and healthy car-heads get mixed up on 
the threshing-yard which spreads the infection. Removal and 
destruction of affected ear-heads helps to check the disease to 
some extent. Another method of control is to treat the seed 
with 2C0-300 mesh fine sulphur at the rate of 0.028 kg. (one 
ounce) of sulphur to 6.804 kg. (15 lbs.) of seed. 

Spacelia sor^lii is a sugary disease of jowar, locally known as 
chikla. It is an air borne disease disseminated by aphids. 
The disease is detected when sugary secretions are noticed, 
oozing out from the affected ovaries. The drops of this oozing 
secretion which fall on the leaves are .sticky. Hence the disease 
is named chikta. The disease affects jowar crop at any time 
during the period of its growth. It also causes reduction in 
yield to the extent of five per cent. The disease is brought 
under check by controlling aphids, through the use of 
insecticides. 

Ergot (Clnvicep microcrpJuda) is a disease of bajra. So far, 
this disease has been of rare occurrence and as such the extent 
of damage caused has been negligible. It is a seed borne and a 
soil borne disease affecting the crop between September and 
November. Sclerotal bodies mixed with seed and soil act as 

source of infection. The disease is detected when sugary 

secretion from infected flowers in ear-heads is followed by dark 
black elongated sclerotal bodies in place of grains. The 

following steps are taken to control the disease: — 

1. Procuring seed from disease-free areas. 

2. Steeping the grain in 20 per cent salt solution and 

removing sclerotal bodies and burning them. The steeped 
grain is washed twice or thrice with water to remove the 
trace of salt and finally dried. 

3. Following the system of crop rotation which helps to 
check the outbreak of the disease. 

Puccinia graminis Irilici, locally known as tnmheraf haldya 
or gerwa^ is a rust disease of wheat. It is by far the most 
destructive disease of wheat and causes damage to the tune of 
60 per cent to 75 per cent. It is an air home disease. The 
stem, leaves, leafsheats and awns, etc., manifest in the early part 
of the season, reddish brown elongated linear eruptive spots 
known as pustules. When rubhed, brownish red powder smears 
the thumb. It contains spores called uredo spores. Later in the 
season, the endhophytic mycelium gives second type of black 
coloured sori or black pustules at the same erupted spots or 
side hy side. The black pustules contain blackish powder con¬ 
sisting of spores called teleuto spores, which means last spores. 
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As the name signifies, telcuto stage appears at maturity of the 
crop. The disiase is also known as black stem rust on account 
of the black colour of the powder. The pesi is active during 
November and February. Infection spreads through spores 
carried by wind and rain. 

The chief measure for controlling this disease consists in 
growing disease resistant varieties like Kenphad 25, MHD-345, 
KCN and Hybrid 65 for irrigated crop and selection 59 and 125 
for dry crop. 

U^filago irilici locally known as kani or kajali is a loose smut 
of wheat. It is a seed borne disease conhned to the wheat crop 
of the district. The damage caused usually varies between four 
per cent and six per cent. The disease manifests itself when 
the ear-heads turn blackish. Every part of the ear-head except 
the raebis and awns gets affected and loose blackish powder is 
formed in jtiace of grains. 'Hiis blackish powder consists of the 
spores of ibe fungus. The infected seeds and the black mass of 
j)owtler ar(‘ blown by the wind to adjacent fields when the crop 
is in flowering stage. "J’his spreads infection. Inasmuch as the 
disease is seed borne, dressing seed with fungicides is ineffective. 
Hence, a special method is evolved to sterilise the seed before 
sowing. 

Fusariiini o\ys[}oru7Uf locally known as niai is the wild disease 
of ////'. Its aliack is generally of a mild naliiie, the extent of 
loss in yield being one to two per cent. The disease is soil home. 
Affected plants appear sickly, thiar leaves dro]) down and they 
ultimately wither and die. ff roots of affected plants are split 
open, they exhibit brown discoloration of vascular tissue. 'Hie 
disease is of seasonal occurrence and may break out any time 
during the growth of the crop. 

7’be method of controlling the disease is to grow wilt resistant 
\arieties such as C-ll, C-2tS and (1-36. 

Tikka [Ccrcaspora arachiclicola, Cvrcospora pcrsouala) is ati 
air borne disease of groundnut. Usually it affects the crop 
between July atid September, iboitgh it affects late varieties even 
lip to October. 7'he disease appears when the crop is one or two 
months old. Conspicuous purple'brown, round sj)ots appear on 
leaves. Cradually, these increase in size and become blackish 
with a yellow halo around them. These give an ajtpearance of 
tikka on leaves. Hence the name of the disease. In case of 
cvrcospora pcrsouala, spots are round and small in size whereas 
in case of cvrcospora arachiflicola spots are larger in size and 
.severe in intensity. 

Infected plant debris provides the source of infection. Affected 
lejives shed and shedding becomes the striking feature of 
disease. The intensity of this di.sease can be reduced by spray¬ 
ing Bordeaux mixture (in the jiroportion of 5:5:50) thrice, 
during the growth of the crop. The first spraying is given five 
to six weeks after planting. The .second and the third ones 
follow at an intertal of three or four weeks. Care should be 
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taken to spray both sides of the foliage. The disease can also 
he controlled hy dusting the crop with 200"3()0 mesh-fine sulphur. 
Dusting should he done early in the morning or late in the 
evening and towards the windward side. 'J'he cost of dusting or 
spraying the crop is estimated to, he around Rs. 62 per hectare 
(Rs. 25 per acre). 

Kawadi, the anilukicnosr is a .seed home disease of cotton 
caused hy a fungus parasite. Infected seeds and plant del)ris 
provide the .source of infection. The disease manifests it.self as 
‘kseedling-rot’, ‘collar-rot’ and damping off in the seeding 
stage ol the croj) and as boll-rot wdien the crop starts bearing. 
In the latter case, it results in developing .short, immature, weak 
and discoloured lint. 

The control measures include destroying the affected debris, 
st)wing healthy seeds and trc'ating the seed with one per cent 
organo mercurial compound at the rate of 0.057 kg. (two ounces) 
for 6.H04 kg. (15 Ihs.) of seed. 

Rvmularia arcsla, loially known as dahiya or dahya is gray 
mildew of cotton. When it a.ssmnes .serious proportions, it 
causes damage to the tune of 50 per cent or more, rhe disease* 
manifests itself when small grayish white spots first appear on 
lower leaves, (hadiially, the.se .spots grow in si/e and coalesce 
giving whitish apj)earance to rhe entire leaf. When the attack 
is se\'ere, w'hitc* spots appear on both the sides of leaves resulting 
into defoliation of the j)lant. The disease generally appears in 
rhe last week of August and continues till November. The 
sj)oirs of the fungus arc* propagated hy w'ind from diseased to 
healthy cro])s. Prophylactic dusting of 200-500 mesh line sul- 
j)hur at the rate of 16.783 kg.—22.68 kg. (15-20 lbs.) per hectare 
Indore the appearance of the disea.se in August helps to prevent 
the dise.'ise. If found necessary, another du.sting could he done 
in tlie month of October. 

Karjya (Xanliunnonas nudvaccunim), the hlackarm or angular 
leaf spot is a minor disease of cotton which causes damage to 
the extent of two to live per cent. The disease first appears as 
small water-soaked areas on leaves w'hich are angular in shape. 
The.sc spots later coalesce involving greater ])art of the leaf. 
The stem and bolls also gel affected. The disease extends to the 
edges of mid and lateral veins when it is known as hlackarm. 
Mature bolls w'hen attacked open prematurely and the lint from 
such bolls hears yellow stains. Such lint fetches low market 
value. The American cotton varieties are more susceptible to its 
attack than drshi varieties. This disease affects dry cotton bet¬ 
ween July and December and irrigated cotton from July to 
March. Primary infection on scecllings occurs through bacteria 
carried in the fuzz on the seed hut the secondary .source of 
infection is through splashing rain drops carried hy the wind. 

Seed borne infection can he controlled hy seed disinfection 
through fungicides hut the secondary infection cannot be con¬ 
trolled by any direct method.* Breeding for resistance is, there¬ 
fore, the only practicable method. 
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Uncinula necaior is a powdery mildew of grapes. It is an air 
borne disease locally known as Bhmu It affects grapes of all 
varieties and when its attack is severe, it causes loss to the tune 
of 10 per cent to 15 per cent. The disease appears in the form 
of whitish patches on both the sides of leaves. These patches 
gradually grow in size covering a maximum part of the lamina 
which gives whitish green appearance. When the attack is 
severe, withering and shedding of leaves take place; patches 
also aj)pear on shoots near the base which turns hlack. Affected 
blossoms fail to set in fruit. Young berries drop when affected 
in the early stage of their growth. They crack when affected in 
the advanced stage. The disease normally occurs between 
N()veml)cr and January. The spores arc carried by wind from 
a diseased to a healthy crop which provides the source of 
infection. 

The disease can he effectively controlled by giving three 
dustings of 20()-3(K) mesh fine sulphur in the third week of 
November, December and January. 

Plaswopara viilcola is a downy mildew of grapes. It is 
locally known as Kevada and affects all varieties of grapes. The 
disease manifests itself in the form of yellow oily spots appear¬ 
ing on the ii})per surface of leaves. There is simultaneous 
downy growth oti the undersurface. These symptoms become 
conspicuous under humid conditions. Later on the oily spots 
turn brown, tissues dry up and become brittle and the leaves are 
shed. Water soaked spongy spots develop on shoots, petioles 
and tendrills, which later on turn yellow and finally become 
brown in colour. Owing to early attack the blossoms get 
blighted and berries drop down exhibiting dried up condition 
in case of an advance attack. The disease occurs between June 
and August. 

Spraying Bordeaux mixture in the third week of May and 
October and in the last week of July and October helps to 
control the disease. 

The system of land tenure in the past permitted a person to 
own land so long as he paid the customary revenue charges. 
It, however, underwent changes wi^h the course of political 
events during the different reigns. 

At the dawn of this century the ordinary tenure was the 
ryotwari tenure, and all land payntg revenue to government 
under that system was known as khalsa land. The State was 
recognised as the superior landlord, and the settlement was 
made directly with the cultivator himself and not through 
middle men. Subject to certain restrictions, the occupant was 
the absolute proprietor of his holding so long as he paid the 
assessment. Non-payment of assessment rendered the right of 
occupancy liable to forfeiture. The occupant was free to make 
any improvement he liked on the land. But he could not apply 

•The historical account is based on chapter VIII of the Central Provincea District 
Gazetteers, Amravati District, 1911. 
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the land to any other purpose than that for which it was grant¬ 
ed. The khaledar, registered and recognised occupant of the 
land, was primarily responsible for payment of the land revenue. 
He could lease the land to any tenant. 

Out of 1,640 villages in the plain tahsils, 1,615 were settled 
on the ryolwari tenure, and were known as Khalsa villages. The 
total area of these villages in 19064)7 was returned as 7,97,229.135 
hectares (19,68,467 acres). 

The land revenue administration and system of tenure in 
Melghat tahsil was different. It was described as a ryotwari 
system with many of the evils of other systems and few of its 
own advantages. The Government though nominally dealing 
with the ryots, left them really unprotected and exacted revenue 
from patch through pativaris. The paid was thus a malgtizar 
with none of the advantages of the position and the cultivator 
a tenant of the State witli few of the advantages of that 
position*. 

Another important system of tenure in this district was the 
]agir system which was prevalent in 19 villages. The iagir was 
originally a mere assignment of the revenue of a particular 
territory for military services rendered to ilie Government and 
the maintenance of peace and order by the jagirdar in the terri¬ 
tory so assigned. In latter times the grant was occasionally 
made to civil officers for the maintenance of status and dignity 
in consonance with the office held. Though the grants were not 
h(-Teditary, some of the powerful hendiciaries acquired hereditary 
rights for these grants. 

Then* was also the palawpat tenure. Under this tenure the 
villages were madt* over at a fixed rent for a numher of years. 
The Deshmukhs and Deshpandes were in control of the 
villages. The system was modified in the course of time, and 
th(‘ older tenants in palanipat villages were given protection 
under Berar Land Revenue Code in the same manner as in 
jagir villages. 

The i}iam tenure was also prevalent in a few kJiaha villages. 
Under the inam tenure ])lots of land in kliaha villages were 
held hy the recipients wholly or partially rent-free. They were 
either service inams or personal grants. 

The ryotwari system is the most important system of tenure 
ill the district. The other systems of tenure resemhiing the 
malguzari system have since been abolished hy the progressive 
land legislation during recent years. 

Under the ryotwari tenure the land revenue is fixed not 
upon an estate as a whole or on a village as a whole but on 
individual survey numbers or sub-divisions thereof. The rates 
oi knd revchiie tUC fixed in accordance with the qi/a)/ty of the 

survey numher, average rainfall, kind of crops grown, water 
resources and location. 

^Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, 1911. 
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Of the Other tenures, such as, political inams, personal inamSy 
service inama and yV/g/rs, only ihe service inams remained in 
existence. These were mainly vestiges of the Brilish regime. 
Being incompatible wilh the progressive land legislation they 
wire abolished in the ])ost iiulepenilencc period. Service inams 
are holtlings of land granted to certain persons for performance 
of partitniar services to the Government or to the coiniminitv. 
'Jlie holders of such viams are village .servanfs useful to tlie 
comniLiniiy such as jagal^asy nliavis, siiiais, kumhliars, nwcfiis, 
etc. 

Prior to (he enforcement of the Bombay Tenancy and Agri¬ 
cultural Lands (Vidarhha Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, 
the relations between the landlord and the tenant were governed 
by the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code and the Berar 
Regulation of Agricultural l.eases Act of 1951. Under this Act 
the tenants were not entitled to the right oi purchasing the 
land held by them as lessee, nor had they the pre-emption right 
of purchasing the land held by them as lessee w'hen the land¬ 
lord intended to sell the land. It W'as. howe\er, provided that 

(i) no lease-deed would he for a period of less than five years, 

(ii) the protected les.see had no right to transh-r his occupancy 
rights to any one except to the owner, and (iii) the landlord as 
also the tenant had a right to get the lease-money fixed by 
Government, d'hese regulations were further amended. Under 
the amendeil regulations it was provided that tin* lessee could 
he declared as a protected tenant if the owner of the leased land 
was not a woman or a disahleil person, and also that the fenaiii 
could he declared as a piotected tenant if he had furnished the 
rc(|uired information about his rights to the land by 1st Iwhru- 
ary 1954. In the anutidment it w’as also providetl that the 
landlord had no right to oust the tenant. Ihe j)iotcction to the 
tenants, howe\er, did not apply to the tenants cultivating over 
20.250 hectares (50 acre.s) of land, and the landlord had no right 
to oust a tenant utiless a .sjuxilic permission to the effect was 
obtained from Kevenui* Officers. 'Phe tenant was entitled to 
reclaim the land within a year of such ousting. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarhha 
Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958, which is the prevailing 
tenancy Act, came into force from 30ih December 1958. This 
Act confers on all tenants the rights of purchasing the land 
from the owner. All the privileges of a protected tenant arc 
granted to the ordinary tenants as well. The present enactment 
has unified the provisions of the old enactments in force, and 
at the .same time aims at finally defining the rights of the 
tenants. It provides for tenancy rights by succession and regu¬ 
lates the sale of agricultural land exceeding two-third of the 
ceiling area as determined under the Maharashtra Agricultural 
Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) Act, 1961, to non-agriculturists or 
even to agriculturists holding land as tenants. Widow's, minors, 
disabled })ersons, persons under preventive detention and public 
trusts have been granted protection under the new Act. 
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The new Act has made eonsi(ieral)le changes in the provisions 
relating lo rent, termination of tenancy, inheritance of tenancy 
rights, etc., of the prior enactment. If also contains provisions 
in regard to family holdings, ceiling on holding and compulsory 
purchase of land by tenants subject to certain conditions and 
exceptions. It has provided that the landlord can take over 
management of the lands which are not efliciently cultivated or 
which are left fallow for two or more consecutive seasons. A 
landlord has been given the right of resumption under the 
following conditions: - 

(1) He was to give the necessary notice of termination of 
tenancy on or before 15th February 1961, and to apply for 
possession of land on or before .Hst March 1961. 

(2) l.andlords whose total holding did not exceed one family 
bolding were given a special right to terminate tenancies 
created by them not earlier than April 1957. The last date 
for application was 26ih january 1962. 

(3) Small holders, viz,, landlords whose holding did not 
exceed one-third of the family holding on 15th February 1961 
and who earned their livelihood from agricultural pursuits, 
were given a right to lake back tb<‘ir land ftom the tenant bv 
giving a written notice within one year from the date of 
enfor('('tnenr of the !F)mbay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
(Vidarbba Region and Kutch Area) Amendment Act of 1961. 
Tlie application for possession was to be made before 1st April 
1963. 

The following statement gives the statistics regarding the 
working of the Tenancy Act. 


(Position ns on ist August i()6]). 


Number of 

cast‘s 

filed 



32,893 

Number of 

cases 

disposed of 



27.008 

Number of 

cases 

pending 



7,367 

Number of 

cases 

decided in 

favour 

of 

11.782 

tenants. 
Number of 

cases 

decided in 

favour 

of 

7,859 


landlords. 

Cultivators in Amravati district emplov casual labourers only 
when there is [)ressure of farm W'ork such as collecting stubbles, 
sowing, weeding, harvesting, etc. It is reported that there 
exists a geiK'ral scarcity of agricultural labour in the district as 
a whole but particularly near about Morsbi. Wariid and Amra- 
vali towns. In the district ns a whole, the labourers are 
generally paid in (ash. However, in a few cases, payment is 
made in kind also. Labourers get their wages for the week on 
bazar day so that they can purchase their recjiiirements of food, 
clothing, etc. 

The method of obtaining and emploving casual labour in 
Amravati district is peculiar. Tho^e ciiltiyators rvho want to 
engage labour on their farms have to go to the labour market 
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early in the morning wherefrom they get the required hands. 
The labourers gather every morning in the labour market and 
after the daily wage rate is declared they are distributed by 
their gang leaders. This system of labour market is prevalent 
at more than 50 per cent of the places in the district. What is 
more, it prevails also in small villages. The following table 
reveals the rates of wages paid to casual labour employed 
throughout the district. 

# 

TABLE No. 27 


Wages of casual labour*, Amravati District 


Pre-war 

1938-39 

Post-war 

1948-49 

1959-60 

Male ., 

, Cash .. 

0-31 to 0-37 

0*62 to 0-75 

1-25 to 2-50 


Kind ., 

, 3-629 Kg. 

(8 lbs.) jowar. 

3-629 Kg. 

(8 lbs.) jowar. 

3-629 Kg. 

(8 lbs.) jowar. 

Female 

Cash 

, 0-10 to 0-12 

0-37 to 0-50 

0-75 


Kind .. 

2-721 Kg. 

(6 lbs.) jowar. 

.2-721 Kg. 

(6 lbs.) jowa*'. 

1-814 Kg. 

(4 lbs.) jowar. 

Child 

. Cash .. 

, 0*06 

0-25 

0-37 


Kind .. 

, 1-814 Kg. 

(4 lbs.) jowar. 

1-814 Kg. 

(4 lbs.) jowar. 

0-907 Kg. 

(2 lbs.) jowar. 


It will be seen that the wage rate for a male labourer varied 
between Rs. 1.25 and Rs. 2.50 per day. The former is the 
lowest rate while the latter is the highest wage rate paid during 
busy agricultural season near Wanid, |arud and Morsbi towns 
where irrigated crops are grown by resorting to intensive farm¬ 
ing methods. Women labourers are usually paid at ball tlie 
wage rate of men labourers. Thus they receive hetweeu 62 paise 
and 75 paise per day. So far as wages are cotuerned, practi¬ 
cally no distinctio*n is made between woman labour and child 
labour. However, it may be note^l that the practice of emplov- 
ing child labour is not in vogue. Few cultivators, parliciilarlv 
in some parts of Melghat taltd^a iiay cttsual labourers in kind. 
Thus a man worker receives 3.62^^—4.536 kg. (8-l() Ihs.) of grain 
and a woman labourer 1.814—2.721 kg. (4-6 Ihs.) of 
grains. During and after the Second World War, money wages 
are renorted to have risen nearly 4 times the pre-war rate in 
almost all the talukas. But th'? real wages have not undergone 
any upward change as the prices of foodgrains have also gone 
lip. In the case of woman and child labour, the quantity of 
grain given as payment in kind actualily decreased from 2,721 kg. 
(6 lbs.) to 1.814 kg. (4 lbs.) and 1.814 kg. (4 lbs.) to 0.907 kg. 
(2 Ihs.) respectively l)ctwcen 1948-49 and 1959-60. 

•They were not p-ovicted with p.ny other farility such as meals, clothing, tobacco 
for chewing, smoking, etc., in addition to their wages. 
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Wages paid to casual labour employed on farms vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of agricultural operations. Wages are deter¬ 
mined on daily basis and are usually paid in cash. Men 
labourers are usually paid higher wages than women labourers 
or child labour. Similarly, labourers performing those opera¬ 
tions which involve heavy and skilled manual work are paid 
higher wages. Thus the worker driving tiff an for sowing is paid 
Rs. 5 per day. Harvesting and threshing also require a certain 
amount of skill and these operations have to be performed 
within the limited time. This leads to greater demand for the 
available labour force. However, with a view to getting the 
work done rapidly, labour is employed on contract basis 
throughout the district. For instance, women and children are 
generally employed for picking cotton. They are paid wages on 
the basis of the quantity of kapas picked during the day. This 
rate varies between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2 per maund of 28 seers 
of kapas collected. Similarly groundnut is also harvested on 
contract system. The workers are paid at the rale of 
37 paisc to 50 paise for the collection of a tinful of pods; liquid 
capacity of the tin being 18.18 litres (4 gallons). Jowar crop is 
also harvested on contract l)asis. Many a time operations like 
harvesting and threshing of jowar and tying bundles of had hi 
are entrusted to labour. They are paid Rs. 37 to Rs. 50 per 
hectare (Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per acre) on contracc basis. If tliesc 
operations are performed on daily wage rate basis, labourer gets 
Rs. 1-50 for harvesting. These rates are subject to variation 
depending upon the time witlun which these operations are to 
be completed. The labourers also prefer contract system as it 
enables them to put in more work, earn higher average daily 
wages and finish the work rapidly. Around Warud, Jarud and 
Morshi towns, orange cultivjition is ])raciised on a large scale and 
labourers are paid higher wages. The private nurscTy owners 
raise birge nurseries and a labourer performing budding opera- 
tajn is paid Rs. 2-50 per tree. 

S(ddars are annual servants employed by those cultivators who 
can provide continuous and regular employment throughout the 
year either bi(aus(“ they have large holdings or because they 
undertake intensive farming. A saldar is available for work 
throughout the day and night and usually dues all type of farm- 
work. The contract with a saldar holds good for one year. He 
is offered a pair of dhotis a shirt, a dupatta and a cap on the 
Pola day. The payment is u.sually made in instalments. The 
payment to a saldar varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600 per 
annum, depending upon the nature of work on the farm, the 
type of farming followed by the cultivator and the skill and 
ability of the saldar himself. Tn areas around Warud and Jarud 
towns where intensive farming is practised, the prevailing wage 
rate of a saldar is between Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 per year. Young 
boys between 12 and 16 years of age arc also employed as saldars 
and arc paid half the wages. 

Baliitedars are village artisans who are connected with the 
various agricultural operations. The main feature of this 
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systum is that they arc given a fixed payment in kind for all the 
work they do during the year. The haluia system is gradually 
disappearing. Now this system prevails only on the farms of 
big hereditary cultivators. Baluiedars work only on the farms 
of hig cultivators and do not enter into fresh haluia contracts 
with anybody. As a result, the tendency to get the services of 
village artisans in exchange for cash payment is gaining ground. 
The important village artisans include a carpenter [harliai), a 
blacksmith [kfiati], a cobbler {chamhhar) and a barber (ftiliali). 
The agricultural commodities given to the halulcdar by way of 
wages generally include jowar, wheat, grain and other pulses. 
Baluta (payment in kind) is paid at the lime of harvest. The 
payment by the cultivator is linked to the pair or jiairs of 
bullocks he owns. For instance, a carpenter repairing farm 
implements gets about 20 pailics or 36.288 kg. (80 lbs.) of jowar 
lor every pair of bullocks owned by the cultivator. 


The early famine history of Amravati can he traced from 
various references to famines in Herar, which may be taken to 
include this district. In the reign of Muhammad Shah habmani 
(1378—1307), Berar, in common with the rest of the Dc-c'can, was 
devasialed bv a terrible famine, and the orphanage esiabiish('d 
by that sovereign at Kllichpur (Achalj)ur) is one of the earliest 
recorded attempts to mitigate such a disaster. It is highly 
improbable that the province escaped the famine of 1417, which 
allcTied the giTater part of the Deccan. Again in 1472-73, 
Malwa and the Deccan including Berar were severely aflVeted by 
a famine which lasted for two years and causc'cl whoK'sale 
emigration to Bengal and Gujarat. In 16.^0-31, there was a 
severe lamine throughout (hijarat, Khandesh. Berar and 
Daulatabad. It was re|)orted that the flesh of dogs was sold by 
butchers as goats* flesh, crushed hones of the dead were mingled 
with the flour exposed for sale, and parents devoured their 
children. The memories of the famine of 1803 lingered for 
.So years afterward and Berar did not escape the famine of 1833 
which caused considerable distress. In the great famine of 1839, 
the distress was very great and no measures of relief were 
attempted bv the local government. The extensive emigration 
which took place at this period, must have been a i)owerfid 
factor in reducing the district to its poor conditions at the time 
of the Assignment in 1853. In 1845 there was distress caused 
by the high price of jowar, which rose from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 a 
khandij and the enraged populace of Amravati murdered one 
Dhanraj Sahti, a wealthy trader, who had bought up large 
cjuaniities of rice with a view to obtaining large nrolits. In 1853 
Amravati with the rest (T Berar came under the British rule and 
there ensued a period of prosperity only broken by the 
prevalence of high prices in 1878 and 1879. So remote did the 
idea of famine seem in 1893 that the* Commissioner felt justified 
in re|K)rtine that a programme of relief works was not rccjuircd 
for Berar. This optimistic attitude was to receive a rude shock 
during the next few years. 
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The season of 1895-96 had been one of scanty rainfall, only 
24 inches 8 cents being recorded, but a bumper crop of cotton 
was reaped and except for the deficiency in the water-supply the 
condition of the people up to June 1896 was quite satisractory. 
The rains of 1896 opened very favourably and by the beginning 
of August everything pointed to a bumper crop of cotton and 
jowar. But suddenly and inexplicably the rains ceased about 
the 25th August and beyond a fall of 3 inches in November 
there was no appreciable rainfall again till June 1897. The 
result of the sudden cessation of the rains was that the rabi crop, 
owing to the lack of moisture, was almost a total failure. But 
cotton and jowar, the important crops of this district, showed 
fair results, a rough estimate putting them at half the normal 
crop. Unfortunately, the general failure of the monsoon 
throughout India affected Berar by causing a sudden rise of 
prices, which paralysed local trade for the time being. Jowar 
rose from 19 seers for a rupee to 12 seers in October 1896 and 
varied from 10 to 7 seers from November 1896 to October 1897. 
Wheat rose from 13 seers to 8 seers in October 1896 and 
remained at about 7 seers from November 1896 to October 1897. 
The Bombay Famine Code was therefore applied, and a pro¬ 
gramme of relief works was prepared. A sum of Rs. 33.000 was 
soent on relief works which consisted principally of stone- 
breaking, road-making and tank repairs. However, the percent¬ 
age of persons thus relieved to the total population was 0.9 only. 
Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of poor-houses and 
relief-centres. Ten poor-houses were maintained with a daily 
average attendance of 2,270 and the total expenditure in connec¬ 
tion with them was Rs. 16,238. Weekly doles were also given 
to a number of old and infirm persons; for not only did they 
have to pay more for their food, l)ut their w'ages fell considerably 
due to the influx of workers from the neighbouring provinces. 
The distress among the weavers of Kllichpiir and Anjangaon 
was met in this way. The opening of cheap grain shofis also 
afforded'relief to a number of people. The measures of Govern¬ 
ment were largely supplemented by the efforts of private cJiarity, 
which was especially active in this district. A poor-house w'as 
maintained at Amravati by private subscriptions at a cost of 
over Rs. 8,0(X). A sum of Rs. 35.000 w^as also raised in the 
district in connection with the Inditin Charitable Relief Fund, 
and from the charitable funds of all kinds a sum of Rs. 76.000 
was st)cnt. The famine operations were complicated by a sudden 
inrush of paupers from the Central Provinces in July and August 
1897. Many of these arrived in an emaciated condition, and 
there was a considerable mortality from starvation among them, 
though every effort was made by means of poor-houses and 
village relief to meet the difficulty. The death-rate of the 
divStrict compared favourably wdth that of the previous year till 
April 1897, when it began to rise and in August and September 
it reached itfe highest monthly average of 8 per mille. Cholera 
prevailed in April and May and in the rains dysentery and 
diarrhoea of a severe type were common. The death-rate in the 
district in 1897 was 59.4 per mille. The cultivators were not 
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severely affected by the distress and the high prices obtained by 
them for their crops enabled them to pay the land revenue with 
ease, 99 per cent, of the demand being paid. The availability of 
a large number of labourers gave them the opportunity of 
making many cheap improvements in their land. The class that 
suffered most from the high prices was the class of agricultural 
labourers, who formed 30 per cent, of the population. 

The effect of four years of deficient rainfall began to be felt 
on the water-siip])ly, and the scarcity of drinking water caused 
much inconvenience and distress. The season of 1899-1900 
opened fairly well in June, a rainfall of 3.84" being recorded ; but 
July and August recorded a rainfUll of 75.44 mm., and 62.48 mm. 
(2.97 and 2.46 inches) only. The menace was aggravated when 
the rains ceased altogether in the third week of September. 
The result was a complete failure of both the kliarif and rabi 
crops. The normal outturn of the principal food crops, jowar 
and wheat, for the preceding ten years, exclusive of 1896-97, had 
been about 1306.340 q. (35 lakhs of maunds); the actual outturn 
of 1899-1900 was about 5225.36 (j. (14,0(K) maunds). The loss 
represented by this difference w'as estimated to have been about 
164 lakhs of rupees. At the end of September, the jirice of the 
staple food grain, jowar, went up to famine point, selling at 13 
to 15 seers a rupee. It rose in October to 9^ seers and 
fluctuated between ll and SVi seers from November 1899 to May 
1900, when there was a further rise, and the highest price 
reached was 7^ seers in July 19(X). From August 1900 the 
price began to fall again but it did not reach the normal till 
some months later. But for the large imports of Bengal and 
Rangoon rice at the heginning of the famine, the price would 
have risen still further. 

In November (1899) large relief works under the charge of the 
Public Works Department were undertaken. These works 
mainly consisted of stone metal collections, construction of new 
roads and repairs to existing roads, carriage of stone metal from 
quarries to roadside, construction of new tanks and cleaning of 
old tanks. The number of workers engaged varied from 6,000 to 
7,000 during the quarter ending November 1899; by April the 
number reached 46,000, and in 'June the panic caused by the 
holding off of the rains sent up the number to 48,000. In July 
there was a rapid decrease in this figure and by the end of 
September there were only 1,112 people on the works. The total 
expenditure on the works was nearly 11 lakhs of rupees, whereas 
their cost at normal rales would have been only 4j,'< lakhs. 

Besides these relief works, the Government launched a policy 
of opening village works with a view to providing temporary 
employment to people near their homes until they could find 
suitable work on the field. The work done consisted chiefly of 
improvement to village sites and local roads, and the collection 
of kankar (limestone nodides) for road repairs. The maximum 
number of workers on relief work was 25,000 in July 1900. The 
expenditure on these works amounted to Rs. 1,04,^08. 
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Special measures were also taken for the relief of the weaving 
community in the Ellichpur tahsil. Advances were made to 
middlemen, who were supposed to employ only distressed 
weavers and the cloth thus produced was purchased by Govern¬ 
ment from the middlemen. 

Gratuitous relief was given to the poorer sections of the 
community under three beads:* 

(1) relief of non-working children and other dependents of 
relief workers on large works; 

(2) grain doles or cooked food given to persons eligible 
under the Famine Code ; and 

(3) relief in poor-houses. 

The famine affected the cattle very severely. There was heavy 
mortality among the cattle due to non-availability of fodder and 
grass. Many owners of cattle were compelled either to sell their 
cattle at nominal prices or to send them into the Melghat where 
fodder was available. Vigorous efforts were made by the 
Government to save the cattle. But, in spite of all the efforts, 
about 55 per cent of the cattle perished. 

The famine history of the Melghat, differing as it does in 
every resnect from the rest of the district, requires a separate 
notice. This tract is |)opulated almost entirely by the aboriginal 
Korkus and similar tribes, a people of the poorest condition, shy 
and diffident, living from hand to mouth, with no resources and 
extremely averse to any work except fitful labour in the forests. 
The prosperity of the tract depends on three factors in the 
following order of importance; first, prosperity in Berar and 
consequently a good demand for Melghat forest produce; 
secondly, a good crop of cereals locally; and thirdly, a good 
season for wild fruits. At the close of the rains in 1896 the 
distress in the plain talukas cau:scd the demand for timber to 
fall considerably, and the Melghat exporters found their income 
from this source reduced to one-fourth of the normal. More¬ 
over, the local harvests in the Melghat had been bad for three 
or four years previously, and in 1895 there had been a partial 
failure of crops. In 1896 the early cessation of the rains caused 
a total failure of the crops on the light red shallow soils, which 
formed the hulk of the cultivated area. There was also a rapid 
rise in the prices of foodgrains, which by November 1896 were 
double the normal. Thus at the close of 1896 the Korku, with 
no stock of grain to draw on and with no market for his forest 
produce, found himself face to face with starvation. Small 
hands of them began to appear in the plains searchinq: for work. 
The situation was, however, retrieved by the Forest Department, 
in charge of the Melghat region, which in December 1896 took 
measures to cope with the distress. 

Relief measures in the Melghat region differed considerably 
from other ]>arts of the district due to its peculiar topography 
and the special character of the aboriginal inhabitants. 

•For details refer Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District. 
Volume A. 1911, 
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Provisions under the Famine Code were altered to suit the 
conditions of the area. Small and scattered works were opened ; 
but the Officers in charge tried to exact a fair day’s work from 
the labourers by moral persuasion and patience. Food for the 
workers had to be imported from the plains. Most of the relief 
works consisted of road construction, but in addition wells were 
deepened, tanks cleaned and roads repaired. 

Gratuitous relief was given at about 20 relief centres where 
foodgrains were distributed. The incapacitated were given 
doles. In addition, the export of forest produce was encouraged 
by making liberal concessions. The duty on headloads of 
firewood was suspended ; the rates for small and inferior timber, 
for bamboos and for charcoal, were reduced, and grazing fees 
were remitted except in 23 well-off villages. Cheap grain shops 
were opened at numerous centres, 

The harvest in 1897 was below normal in consequence of the 
famine of 1896-97. In 1898 the area sown and outturn were 
generally normal, but a portion of the tract was still suffering 
from the effects of the famine. In 1899 the rainfall from June 
to September w'as only 482.60 mm. (19 inches) or 33 per cent, 
of the average, and the regular rains stopped at the end of July. 
The result was a complete failure of the crops. The aboriginal 
inhabitants were in even a worse position than in 1897, as the 
distress in the plain talukas was much severer. No field work 
was available and sales of forest produce practically ceased. In 
September 1899 relief measures were sanctioned. 

The period following the year 1910 saw less frecjuent 
occurrence of famines. The distress and suffering which used to 
be typically acute during the previous famines were also reduced 
to a considerable extent. This can he attrilnited to improved 
means of communications, (piicker transport, mobility of labour, 
diversification of occupational structure and conscious and 
timely relief measures undertaken by the (Government. Volun¬ 
tary social service institutions and men of public zeal also 
rendered invaluable service for the amelioration of the famine 
stricken. 

The nature was also merciful.^ The rains were either fairly 
a(lc(|uate or at least not grieviously short. The inadetjuacy or 
shortage in rains sometimes was covered by the farmers by 
irrigation through wells with the help of waUr pumping sets; 
whereas a few farmers resorted to horticulture to obviate 
vagaries of rains. 

However, conditions of widespread scarcity prevailed some¬ 
times. They were invariably reflected in the high prices of 
foodgrains and shortage of drinking water and fodder. 

Locusts infected the district in 1957. However, the situation 
was brought under control by timely measures and by the use 
of the latest equipment to combat the menace. Compensation 
was given for the damage caused, by the grant of loans and 
gratuitous relief to the sufferers. 
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The incidence of floods has been on an increase since the last 
decade. Large areas of cultivated land were devastated and 
eroded by furious Hoods. Daryapur lahsil, where the incidence 
of damage due to floods was considerable, experienced heavy 
floods in 1930-31, 1940-41, 1944-45, 195^51, 1956-57 and 

1959-60. These floods caused damage to cultivated land, houses 
and cattle. In 1957, the entire district suffered considerably due 
to floods. 

The extent of damage in Amravati tahsil amounted to 
Rs. 55,050. Cultivated land measuring 854.955 hectares (2,111 
acres) in Chandur tahsil and 453.600 hectares (1,120 acres) in 
Daryapur tahsil was submerged in flood waters. Morshi tahsil 
lost two human lives. The damage to land and property 
amounted to Rs. 1,23,(XX) in Morshi tahsil. 

Ill Septemher 1959, there were lieavy rains causing Hoods 
which affected 179 villages in the district. Damage was caused 
to villages along the banks of the Pedhi in Amravati, the 
Bclmandi and the Kholat in Chandur and the Chandrabhaga 
and the Shahanur in Daryapur tahsils. Houses were washed 
away and an area of about 7,399.350 hectares (18,270 acres) with 
standing crops was also completely swept away by floods. 
I housamls of acres of standing crops were submerged in water 
for a niimher of days. The Hoods not only damaged the exist¬ 
ing crops hut also eroded the soil and rendered it barren. The 
estimated damage to crojis was to the tune of Rs. 12,86,476. In 
Daryajiur tahsil alone 86 villages were affected, and the loss 
amounted to Rs. 6.15.680. The damage in Amravati and 
C'handur tahsils was estimated at Rs. 2.60,811 and Rs. 2,96,7(X), 
respectively. The Hoods, however, did not aflect the Melghat 
and Morshi tahsils. 

The following statement gives the damages due to floods in 
terms of loss of human life, cattle, houses, property and agri¬ 
cultural lands in the district in 1959-60, 1961-62 and 1962-63. 


Particulars 

1959-60 

1961-62 

1962-63 

Human lives lost 

10 

1 

2 

Heads of cattle lost 

177 • 

70 

•• 

Villages sdTccted 

409 

108 

100 

Houses— 

1,275 

562 


(i) Damaged 

88 

(ii) Destroyed 

1.718 

457 

10 ' 

Value of loss (other than 




crops)— 

(i) Public 

Rs. 6,92,937 

Rs. 2,34,769 

Rs. 6,922 

(ii) Government 

Rs. 9,000 

•• 

•• 

Crops damaged - 
(i) Area .. 

11,991-645 hec. 
(29,609) 

2,655-Q90 hec. 
(6,558) 

1,918-890 hec. 
(4,738) 

(ii) Value .. 

Rs. 18,74,655 

Rs. 1,38,075 

Rs. 1,95,160 
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To alleviate the distress, speedy measures were taken by public 
and private bodies and the Government, by opening relief cen¬ 
tres, granting loans, subsidies and building materials. Besides 
tagai loans and subsidies, clothes, food and cash were received 
from the Government of India and the Prime Minister’s Relief 
Fund for distribution among the distressed. The following 
statement gives the statistics of relief measures from various 
sources. 


Particulars of relief 

1959-60 

1961-62 

Amount of relief including loans— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ordinary tagai loans . 

7,16,307-86 

2,39,030-00 

Loans under Non-Agricultural Loans Act 

27,000-00 

9,250-00 

Subsidy to the flood stricken 

20,050-50 

14,700-00 

Gratuitous Relief. 

1,09,095-00 

16,619-99 

Total 

8.72,453-36 

2.79,599-99 

Building materials . 

56,468-00 

60,000-00 

(approximately) 

Seeds for sowing. 

65,390-00 

N. A. 

Clothes, cloth, utensils and milk powder 

N. A. 

N. A. 


A High Level Committee on floods has been studying the 
pros and cons of the threat of floods and protective measures 
to be undertaken in the district. All susceptible areas of flood 
have been clearly demarcated and active steps arc being taken 
to ensure that the Gaothans (village sires) are changed to some 
safer sites free from the incidence of floods. The dangerous 
rivers and nalas are suitably channelised to allow flood waters to 
pass without being obstructed. New Gaothans arc provided for 
the vtdnerable villages. The rural housing scheme is being 
implemented to provide loans forV^onstruction of new houses in 
the flood-stricken villages. Special facilities arc made available 
to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Class 
people for their rehabilitation. 

Agronomic research and education are of prime importance 
in agricultural economy. The development of agriculture under 
a planned economy has made research one of the fundamentals 
of agricultural planning. Intensive cultivation, which is an 
integral part of the strategy of agricultural planning, depends 
upon research and propaganda in respect of scientific methods 
of cultivation, crop rotation, and protection of crops from pests 
and diseases. Considerable progress has been made in the field 
of agricultural research and education. The agricultural class is 
receiving the benefits of research and education conducted by 
Government. 
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The Government conducts research farm stations at Achalpur 
and Amravati. The Achalpur farm, established in 1927, is by 
far the oldest farm commanding an area of 121.905 hectares 
(301 acres). The Amravati farm, which was established in 
1954*55, has a total area of 163.620 hectares (404 acres). Various 
agronomical and other experiments arc carried out on these 
farms. Research on agronomic aspects is done in case of crops 
like cotton, groundnut, jowar, tobacco and chilli. Suitability of 
new varieties of the crops evolved by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture is tried on these farms before they arc released for 
distribution to the farmers. 

A breeding centre of American cotton works at Achalpur. 
An improved variety, viz,, Buri 107, is evolved from the parent 
variety. Further rcselection from Buri 107 was developed and 
a still improved strain of Buri 0394 was released from this 
centre. Recently, a further selection from 0394 was successfully 
done and an improved strain known as Buri 147 was released 
for the farmers. This variety has the quality of being long 
staple and ginning higher percentage. Its yield is also higher. 
Besides the research work, nucleus seed of improved varieties of 
different crops is also supplied to the farmers from these farms. 

With a view to providing better seeds to farmers in the dis¬ 
trict and to covering the entire area under improved varieties, 
the government has established nine taluka seed multiplication 
farms in the district. They arc at Achalpur, Anjangaon, 
Chandur Bazar, Yeral, Dhanora, Teosa. Walgaon, Kusumkol 
and Chandur Railway. Seed multiplication work is confined 
mainly to crops like cotton, jowar, groundnut and wheat. The 
nucleus seed produced at the research centre is multiplied on 
these farms and is then released to the cultivators. 

Table No. 28 gives statistics of production of seeds at Govern¬ 
ment farms in the district. 
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Total .. 6,140*868 8,911*416 10,968*036 3,713*f 87 7,659*324 30,905*925 3,215*^-99 5,446 7-R 

(13,556) (19.672) (24.212) (8,186) (16,908) (68,225) (7.089) (12.008) 



Wheat Paddy 

Jowar 

Name of Farm -.- Saoner and I\Iug Local Gram-- 

Vijay Hy65 other Kopergaon No. 28 Nasik Local 
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There is a soil conservation laboratory at Achalpur. Experi- 
mcnts pertaining to soil erosion arc carried out at this labora¬ 
tory. Analysis of soil samples is also made. 

Agriciiltiiral education was initiated in this district with a 
view to combining primary education with lessons in agricul¬ 
tural practice. The Vidya Mandir Plots, established with that 
avowed purpose, have been attached to three primary schools in 
the district. The plots are situated at Thilore, Wadgaon and 
Satcphal. 

The Shivaji Education Society has been doing pioneering 
work ill the held of agricultural as well as rural education. The 
Shivaji Maratha High School, an institution run by the above 
Society, has been imparting training in agriculture since 1943. 
The Shivaji Education Society has been managing a few other 
insiitutions, which also provide facilities for agricultural edu¬ 
cation. 'Fhese institutions are Janata College, Amravati, Basic 
Agricultural School, Amravati, Rural Institute, Amravati and 
a full-lledgcd College of Agriculture. 

The Janata College provides for a two-years’ course in agri- 
ciilrural training. The students completing the course of studies 
in this institution are absorbed in the Agriculture Department 
as Agriculture Assistants. The Basic Agricultural School con¬ 
ducts a two-year's integrated course for Gram Sevaks (village 
level workers). The Cram Sevaks arc appointed in the national 
extension lilocks after the completion of the course of studies 
prescribed for them. The Rural Institute also conducts training 
in rural sciences, agriculture lieing the most prominent among 
them. The students trained in this Institute arc absorbed in the 
Agriculture Department. 

The Agricultural College started in July 1959 is affiliated to 
the University of Nagpur. It provides training facilities up to 
graduation level. 



CHAPTER 5-INDUSTRIES 

Amrava'h is predominantly an agricultural Dis'miCT with CH APTER 5. 
fertile soil yielding a variety of crops. About 72 per cent of its industries, 
population depends on agriculture either directly or indirectly, iniroduchon. 
Most of the industries in the district have an agricultural bias 
involving processing of agricultural produce, c.g., cotton ginning 
and pressing, dal mills, oil-crushing, etc. Various other indus¬ 
tries have, however, been established recently, viz,f engineering 
works, metal works, chemical factories, etc. The establishment 
of an Industrial Estate at Amravati and the recent proposals for 
industrial estates at Achalpur and Dhamangaon mark the 
beginning of an era of industrialisation in the district. In 
1907* cotton ginning and pressing ranked first in the district, 
there being then 8S such units (60 ginning and 28 pressing). 

Besides the cotton ginning factories, there were four other 
factories in the district, viz,, two oil presses at Amravati, the 
Bcrar Match Company at Achalpur and the Berar Manufactur¬ 
ing Company at Badnera (Cotton Textile Mills). The Match 
Factory, started in 1906. had to face many difficulties and was. 
therefore, forced to close. The most important manufacture of 
the district was cotton yarn and cloth produced by the mills at 
hadnera which were started as early as in 1885. Yarn and all 
kinds of woven goods, both of Indian and European design and 
of a durable variety including dhotis, pagrts, aasotis, napkins, 
handkerchiefs and table-cloths were manufactured. The mills 
steadily increased in prosperity and soon found a ready market 
for their products in the Central Provinces and Berar and at 
more distant stations. 

The cotton boom during the first triennium after 1921 led to 
the establishment of a number of cotton ginning and pressing 
factories in the district.f A cotton spinning and weaving mill, 
viz., the Vidarbha Mills (Berar) Ltd., was established at Achal¬ 
pur in 1925. The abolition of the excise duties and the imposi¬ 
tion of successive tariffs on foreign yarn and piece goods since 
1925 helped the growth of the textile industry. A further 
impetus was provided by the Swadeshi and boycott movements 
in 1930-31.' 

•Central'Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Volume A., 1911, 
pp. 236—38. 

tCensus of India, 1921 ; Central Provinces and Berar, Part I, Vol. XI. 
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The biili industry also received encouragement from the 
Swadeshi and the boycott movements*. The district was never 
an important centre ior bidi-making. However, by 1931 there 
were two estaldishnuTiis employing &) persons or more and three 
establishments employing less than 50 persons. 

Alter Independence an all-round development of the district 
is being sought along with other areas of the State under the 
Five-Year Plans. 

Electrilicatlon of the district commenced late in twenties of 
this century. Even then only a small beginning was made. 
The following iigurcs show the recent development in the power 
resc) u rces o f t he district: - - 



April 1951 

March mi 

Electrified towns 

2 

13 

Electrified villages 


110 

Number of houses electrified 

1,820 

10,387 

Large-scale industrial units 
using high tension. 

1 

28 

Electric water pumps 

21 

2,153 

Annual consumption (in units) .. 

7 , 00,000 

16 , 80,273 

Power ill Kilowatts 

643 

19 , 085-61 


In 1963, electrification was extended to 123 villages of the 
distiict and about 3.500 water-pumps were worked on electricity. 


'The main centre of electricity generation in the district is the 
Khaparkheda South Thermal Grid. Its present capacity of 
60,000 kilowatts will be shortly increased to 90,(X)0 kilow'atis. A 
part of the district will also receive its power supply from the 
30,000 kilowatt-power house erected at Paras near Akola. This 
will provide the nece.ssary power for various industrial units like 
ginning and pressing, oil mills, looms, etc. 

% 

Availability of an efficient transport system is one of the pre- 
reipiisites for the development of industry and commerce. The 
hilly nature of the district, especially its north-eastern portion, 
prevented rapid progress of railways and roads in the initial 
stage. The last fifty years have, however, witnessed a develop¬ 
ment and quickening of transport facilities. Besides the 
Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta broad gauge line passing through the 
district, two more railway routes have been opened, viz., the 
Murtizapur-Achalpur narrow gauge line and the Khandwa- 
Puma metre gauge line. The latter serves tlic hilly tract of the 
district which, so far, was without any substantial communica¬ 
tions system. Numerous roadways emanating from Amravati 
connect this cotton growing centre with various markets in the 


•Census of India, 1931; Central Provinces aid Bcrar, Part 1—Vol. XII. 
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district and outside. Amravati is connected to Bombay, Nag¬ 
pur, Burhanpur, Multai, BetuI, Yeotmal, Wardha, etc., by 
excellent all-weather roads. Besides, a number of major district 
roads have helped in the creation of a net work of communica¬ 
tion lines. 

To encourage small industrialists in establishing industrial 
units, an Industrial Estate was established at Amravati in 1960, 
Initially it is. controlled by the Government and is looked after 
by the Community Project Officer and the Industries Officer, 
Amravati. Once the Industrial Estate starts working smoothly, 
the management will be handed over to a co-operative society. 
The a!m is to undertake the provision of facilities to the small 
industrial units operating within the estate such as work sheds, 
water supply, electricity, marketing of products, posts and tele¬ 
graphs office, etc. A sum of Rs. 10,50,600 has been sanctioned 
for the implementation of the scheme. So far, 30 sheds have 
been constructed and allotments made to various small scale 
establishments in the district. 

The industries are granted financial assistance under the 
State Aid to Industries Act and Rules and under various other 
schemes. Thus grants to individuals under the said Act 
amounted to Rs. 15,000 in 1962-63. In the same year the 
Maharashtra State Financial Corporation granted a loan of 
Rs. 52,000 to two parties. A Government loan of Rs. 2,C0.0C0 
was sanctioned to Messrs. Banarse Plastic Industries, Amravati. 
Besides, the Zilla Parishad made a loan of Rs. 14.3.33 under the 
State Aid to Industries Rules. 

Attempts are made to encourage co-operation in the iield of 
industry by propaganda and by organising industrial co¬ 
operatives. 

These steps have resulted in the opening up of a number of 
industrial concerns in the district. The district has at present 
two textile mills, one at Badnera and another at Aclialpur, 
which employ about 2,350 persons. Besides these, at Achalpur 
there are the folowing concerns, viz,, the Dyeing and Printing 
Works, the Vishnu Weaving Shed and the Onkar Povvirlooin 
Works. 

Cotton occupies about 3,24,000 to 3.64,500 hectares of 
land (8 to 0 lakhs of acres) in the district. Natiirallv cotton 
ginning and pressing provide considerable industrial oj)portiini- 
tics. At present there are 43 such units consisting of 38 large- 
scale and five small-scale units registered under the Factories 
Act. Of these 12 are pressing units, 26 ginning units and fi\e 
are engaged in both ginning and pressing. Besides, there arc- 
four farmers’ co-operative cotton ginning and pressing establish¬ 
ments at Pathrot, Karanjgaon, Anjangaon-Surji and Amravati. 

Next to cotton, oil-seeds feature as an important each crop of 
the district. With about a lakh of acres under oil-sccds, the oil¬ 
crushing industry offers good prospects. The district has at 
present 12 oil mills (nine large-scale and three small-scale). 
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The district grows a rich crop of pulses which cover about 
(1,20,000 acres) 48,600 hectares of land. Among pulses iur is 
important and has a considerable demand, both inside and out¬ 
side the district. The district has eight dal mills registered 
under the Factories Act. Of these two are large and six small. 

Of the other industrial units in the district could be men¬ 
tioned the Indian Hume Pipe Company, Ltd., Amravati, pro¬ 
ducing cement pipes and grates. Besides, there arc nine printing 
presses, four metal works and ten engineering establishments of 
which three produce spare parts, one agricultural implements 
and the rest are concerned with general engineering. In addi¬ 
tion, there are five ktnnkum manufacturing establishments, one 
gur factory, one synthetic twisting and weaving unit and three 
motor repairing and motor-body building establishments. 

There is a bicycle manufacturing factory situated three miles 
from Amravati. The unit when fully developed will turn out 
]2,(X)0 bicycles every year. 

The Banarse Plastic Industries on the Amravati-Badnera Road 
produces electrical appliances. 

The following statement gives the number of persons engaged 
in Industries under “ Mining and Quarrying ”, “ Manufactur¬ 

ing ”, ” Construction ” and ” Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary 
Services” in Amravati district in 1961. 
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Electricity and Gas .. .. .. .. 611 605 6 .. . . . . 611 

Water Supply and Sanitary Service .. 161 90 71 .. .. .. 161 
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In 1962, there were 97 industrial units registered under the 
hVtories Act, 1948. Of these 40 units were large-scale and 57 
were small-scale. Besides these there were 17 small-scale units 
which were not registered under the Factories Act. Further 
there were live large-scale industrial units which had not yet 
started production. The category-wise distribution of these indus¬ 
trial units and employment provided hy them are given helovv*: — 


Category 

(1) 

Number of 
units 

(2) 

Number of 
W'orkers 
engaged 

(3) 

1. t Large-Scale— 

Yarn and cloth 

2 

1,845 

Cotton (linning and Pressing 

31 

6,279 

Oil Crushing and Oil cake. 

6 

672 

Maintenance and Repair of Motor Vehicles 

1 

52 

2. J Small-Scale— 

Pulses 

8 

144 

Food Products 

1 

20 

Art silk Yarn . 

1 

5 

Cotton (jinning 

3 

468 

Printing lYesses 

10 

206 

Oil and Oil cakes 

3 

112 

Meta) works : utensils and implements .. 

2 

7 

Eleetrical goods . 

1 

6 

Huttons 

2 

10 

Stationery and miscellaneous goods 

1 

2 

3. §Large Scale Units— 

Cotton Yarn. 

3 


Chemicals. 

I 


Vegetable oil 

1 

“ 80 


^Besides these there are a number of units which have not as 
yet been registered under the Factories Act. 

1—Lak(;k and Small iNDi'StiHiES 

The supply of electricity to the Amravati district chiefly 
from the Khajiarklieda South Thermal Grid Scheme, The 
supply to the Dharni Town is from the Dharni Power House. 
Power supply was made available to the district from the 
Vidarhha Grid Scheme in the year 1951 and the Dharni Power 
House was established as late as 1963. The installed capacity 
and area of supply were increased from time to time and further 
extensions and increase in the power-load is proposed. In recent 
years, a beginning has been made in the electrification of the 

•Details collected from the Commercial Directory of Industries in Maha¬ 
rashtra, 1962, Parts I, II and III. 

tIndustrial units registered under the Factories Act, 1948, and Industrial 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 1931. 

I Industrial units registered under the Factories Act, 1948. 

§Licensed units not gone into production. 

IJIndustrial units not registered under the Factories Act. 
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processing industries in the district such as ginning and pressing 
and oil mills. Powerlooms are also being used on an increasing 
scale. Besides, there are about 3,500 water pumps in the district 
working on electricity. 

The following statement gives the location of each power 
house, its installed capacity, power supplied, area of supply, 
fixed capital, etc. 

There are several proposals for further extension of electri¬ 
fication. From the Dhanii Power House it is proposed to supply 
electricity to Kusumkot, Dharni and Kalamkhar for agricultural 
pumps. From the Vidarbha Grid System it is proposed to bring 
new villages under electrification and to increase the power-load. 


A-280-20-B 



Electricity Generatiox axd Supply- for Amravati District 
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Auto-repairing and general engineering is mainly located at 
Amravati proper. The expansion programme of motoralde 
roads and subsequent increase in automobile vehicles and 
marketing centres have brought about an appreciable rise in the 
demand for services rendered by this industry. The activities 
of the units are diverse, ranging from the production of spare 
parts to welding, manufacture of agricultural implements, motor 
repairs, etc. Most of them are small-scale units engaged in 
ancillary manufacturing activities. 


One of the units was established in 1925 while another was 
established in 1958. They work throughout the year. 


The lixed cajtital, including the value of land and buildings, 
plant and machinery of these two units is Rs. 1,15,775. Their 
working capital amounts to Rs. 2,17,216. 

'rhese units use hard coke, coal and electricity as fuel and 
power, d'lie value of fuel consumed by one of the reporting 
units is Rs. 5,700. 


Gun metal, copper, aluminium, white metal and cast iron are 
used as raw materi;ds. These are brought in the form of ingots, 
slabs. s( lappings and castings. Packing material consists of 
hessians, craft paper, wooden cases and straw boards. The 
other accessories recjuired are chemicals such as acetylene, acids, 
calcium carbide, ,soda ash and other auxiliaries like paints and 
varnishes. I'he raw materials arc purchased at Amravati and 
Nagjnir. 

d'hese units generally employ men workers. The labour 
employed consists of turners, moulders, fitters and coolies. 

"J'he wage rates differ as between skilled and unskilled workers. 

The employees numbered 56 and their annual wage-bill 
(together with money value of other benefits and privileges) 
stood at Rs. 54,769 in 1962. 

The products include spare parts of oil engines, steam engine^ 
tractors and automobiles. Resides, these units also repair 
automobiles. The demand for the services of these units is 
local. 

Textiles. q'hc rich black cottem soil of the district gives a plentiful 

yield of cotton crop which occupies an area of about 344,250 
hectares (8.5 lakh acres). This factor led to the.' development of 
cotton spinning and weaving industry in the district. In addi¬ 
tion to a number of hand-weaving establishments there were in 
1962 two textile mills, viz., the Berar Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., at Badnera and the Vidarbha Mills (Berar), Ltd., at 
Achalpur. 

The most imj)ortant manufacture of the district in 1907* was 
cotton yarn and cloth by the mills at Badnera. The first textile 
mill in the district, viz,, the Berar Manufacturing Company, 


•Central Provinces and Berar District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 1911, 
Page 238. 
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Ltd., Badnera, was opened in 1885. Yarn of all kinds and woven 
goods were produced. The articles produced were extremely 
durable and stood rough wear. 

As a result of the cotton boom during the trienniuin after 
1921 the number of cotton ginning and pressing factories 
increased. The textile industry, however, suftered a set-back 
because of the 3j/4 per cent excise duty imposed on mill cloth 
and also on account of depression, labour troubles, currency 
difficulties, etc. The abolition of the excise duty in 1926 coupled 
with the continued tariff protection helped the mill industry. 
Besides, the textile mills had started to reap the benefits of 
mechanisation and large-scale production and could now under¬ 
take the production of all types of fabrics successfully. Pre¬ 
ference for simple attire and laundered clothing benefited the 
mills. A further impetus was provided by the Swadeshi and 
non-co-operation movement in the thirties of tiie century. The 
output of the mills increased appreciably. In 1925 a new textile 
mill viz., the Vidarbha Mills (Berar), Ltd., was established at 
Achalpur. During the period of the Second World War (1939- 
45), the mill industry developed further and could easily cope 
u]) with the rising wartime demand. 
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The production of the textile mills of the district during the 
decade 1950 to 1960 was as under: — 


Item 

Units 

1950 

1955 

I960 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cotton Yam 

Units in Kilos 

24-12 
(1,087,200-000 
Kilos) 

56-19 

(2,536,800-000 

Kilos) 

26-52 

(1,223,100-000 

Kilos) 

Cotton cloth 

Units in Kilos 

69-24 

(3,125,700-000) 

144-20 

(6,523,200-000) 

93-01 

(4,212,900-000) 


The Berar Manufacturing Company at Badnera closed down 
during 1959-60, which resulted in a steep fall in the production. 


The unit that was in operation in 1960 was established in 1925 
and worked perennially. The working days put in by the unit 
in 1960 were 358. 

The fixed capital of the concern, which included the value of 
land and building, plant and machinery, tools and other equip¬ 
ment as also other assets such as furniture, fixtures, fittings and 
vehicles amounted to Rs. 14,47,642 in 1960. The value of plant and 
machinery, tools and other equipment accounted for Rs. 7,24,321 
and that of land and buildings stood at Rs. 5,67,712. Machinery 
included looms, spindles, warping, spinning and sizing machines, 
etc. The value of working capital, comprising raw materials, 
fuel, consumable stores, finished and semi-finished products and 
cash at bank or in hand was estimated at Rs. 28,78,333. 
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Industries. were employed in administrative duties. The wage-bill in 1960 

Textiles. was Rs. 21,15,166. Of this, the wages and salaries (together 

with bonus and other monetary benefits to workers) represented 
Rs. 17,35,656 and that of the persons other than workers, 
Rs. 2,47,055. The money value of other benefits and privileges 
was estimated at Rs. 1,32,455. 

Coal, oil and electricity were used as fuel. The number of 
units of electricity consumed and their cost in 1960 stood at 
Rs. 38,13,835 and Rs. 2,14,948 respectively. The total expenditure 
on fuel in the same year was Rs. 3,18,171. 

The raw materials used consisted of cotton, yarn, colours, 
chemicals and other store-materials. Cotton was brought from 
Akola, Amravati and other cotton markets in Vidarbha region, 
colours and chemicals, needed for finishing and dyeing mainly 
came from Japan and Germany and w'cre purchased at Bombay 
and Nagpur. The value of cotton, consumed during 1960, was 
Rs. 39,14,965. The total value of all the raw materials consumed 
during the same year was Rs. 44,85,419. 


The linislied products were dhotis, long-cloth, chaddars and 
yarn. The following table gives the quantity and value of the 
products in the year I960: — 


Item 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value in Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Dhotis.. 

(Meters) Yards .. 

(2,037,589* 19 
Meters) 
22,39,109 

16,84,676 

2. Long-cloth 

i 

Do. 

(5,993,954*33 

Meters) 

65,86,763 

41,97,641 

3. Chaddars 

Do. 

% 

(151.841*69 

Meters) 

1,66,859 

1,10,127 

4. Yarn .. 

Lbs. 

(210,251*796 

Kilos) 

4,64,132 

9,46,876 



Total 

69,39,320 


Most of the product was locally sold and the rest found its 
way into outside markets. 

The main difficulties experienced were replacement of old 
machinery, shortage of working capital and skilled labour. 
The unit received a loan of Rs. 25 lakhs from the Government 
for the purchase of machinery and to serve as working capital 
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Another important industry thriving on the abundant cotton 
crop is the ginning and pressing industry in the district. It is 
one of the few oldest industries m the district, established as far 
back as 1870. The position of the industry in 1907 was as 
under^. 

“At the end of 1907, there were in existence 88 factories 
carrying on this business, 60 being concerned with ginning and 
28 with pressing. No estimate can be formed of the collective 
capital ot these concerns, though it is stated that 62 of which 
figures are obtainable account for some 47 lakhs^ and it is 
calculated that a single gin requires a little over Rs. 1,200 of 
capital and a press Rs. 75,000 it may safely be said that the total 
investment is well over half a crore of rupees. In the factories, 
which come within the scope of the Factories Act (30 only at the 
present day) slightly over one thousand operatives were 
employed in 1894; the number increased steadily till 1904 in 
which year they stood at 6,000. The monthly wages earned by 
unskilled labourers are about 8 rupees per mensem.” 

Since then the industry has expanded considerably, the 
number of factories registered under the Factories Act standing 
at 31 in 1962. Amravati, Dhamangaon, Banosa, Achalpur, 
Warud and Anjangaon are the important centres of the 
industry. 

The industry is seasonal, the working season spreading over 
from November to April. The actual working days generally 
varied between 80 and 150. One of the reporting units was 
established in 1904, four were established between 1910 and 1920, 
four between 1930 and 1940, four between 1940 and 1950, six 
between 1950 and 1960 and one in 1961. 

The value of the fixed capital of the 19 reporting units was 

Rs. 30,18,081 in 1962. The value of the working capital, which 

includes the value of raw materials, fuel, by-products, finished 
products, etc., stood at Rs. 17,24,200 in the same year, as reported 
by 17 units. 

The tools and equipment used in these units consisted of 
single or double roller gins, high or low pressure presses, cotton 

operators, steam or oil engine, boiler and drilling machine. 

Diesel oil, coal and groundnut husk were used as fuel. Power 
was also used by a few units. The value of power consumed by 
20 reporting units was Rs. 4,47,618 for the year 1962. 

The labour force was composed of both men and women. 
The maximum number of workers employed by a unit was 272. 
The skilled workers included engine drivers, fitters, boiler 
attendants, firemen, ginmen and roll-cutters. The other staff 
included managers, clerks and supervisors. Besides, the units 
employed unskilled labour. The daily wages paid to unskilled 
men and women workers were between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2.00 
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*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A., 1911, 
Pages 236-237. 
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and between Rs. 1.00 and Rs. 1.12 respectively. Fitters, engine 
drivers and oilmen w^re paid on monthly basis. The total 
annual wage-bill as reported by 20 units was Rs. 7,11,369 for the 
year 1962-63. 

Some concerns undertook ginning and pressing for the mills 
at Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Oil-seed crushing is a comparatively old industry of the district 
and has been organised for many years as an industry on a small 
scale. The tahsil-wise distribution of all presses in the district 
was as follows*: — 



Name of tahsil 

Numb:;r of oil-presses 

1. 

Amravati 

76 

2. 

Achalpur 

162 

3. 

Dai yapur 

I13 

4. 

Chandur 

48 

5. 

Morshi 

159 


The oil-presses used cot(on-seed, sesamum and linseed and the 
oil iLimed out was locally solil. 

The (jualify of the oil thus extracted was not very pure. 

Similarly the yield was also low. Now the oil ghanis have been 
replaced by decorticatiiio and seed-crushing machines. The oil 
ghanis aiv used only in villages for oil-seed crushing. 

in 1962, there were 12 oil mills located at Amravati, Badnera 
and Chanclur. Groundnut, linseed and cotton-seed were used 
for the c'xtraciion ol’ oil. 

The extensive acreage under groundnut and its fairly large 
production supply the raw materials for the industry. 

Of the two reporting units one was established in 1940 and the 
other in 1950. 4’hese oil mills worked seasonally and their 

working clays varied considerahly. 

The value of the fixed capital of the units in 1960 W'as 

Rs. 3,77,284 and that of working capital Rs. 6,48,897. 

The ccjuipment consisted of decorticators, expellers, hullcrs, 
filter presses and steam engines. They were purchased from 
Nagpur and Bombay. Of the fixed capital, plant and machinery 
accounted for Rs. 2,27,281. 

The raw materials used arc groundnut, cotton-seed and linseed. 
Cotton-seed and linseed are available locally in the district. 
Caustic soda is used in the process of extraction and is imported 
from abroad. Gunny bags and other store materials arc 
purchased from Calcutta and Bombay. The value of raw 

materials consumed in 1960-61 was Rs. 34,31,987. 


•Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, (1911), P. 258. 
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The products included cotton-se^d, groundnut and linseed oil. CHAPTER 5. 
The by-products included groundnut, cotton-seed, linseed, oil- industriei. 
cakes and their husk and linters of cotton. The cotton-seed oil and Smali 
is utilised in the factories engaged in the manufacture of Industriks. 

vegetable ])roducts and linters are required in paper mills and ou-sml Crushin, 
acetate yarn factories. The total value of the products and by¬ 
products was Rs. 37,36,895 during 1960'61. The products are 
sold at R()ml)ay, Ahmcda])ad and other places in India. 

Coal and electric power were used as fuel. The value of the 
fuel used amounted to Rs. 80,473 in 1960-61. Husk, the by¬ 

product. was also sometimes used as fuel. 

These establishments employ lK)th men and women workers. 

Men workers were paid between Rs. 1.62 and Rs. 2.(K) per .shift 
and women workers were paid between Rs. 1.12 and Rs. 1.50 per 
shift. The total number of employees was 124 and the wages 
drawn by them in 1960-61 were Rs. 1,10,644. The oilmen and 
fitters were paid Rs. 55 and Rs. 80 per month, respectively. 

Most of the copt)er and hrasswarc reciuired in the district was Metal-working 
formerly imported.* However the district was known lor the copper and 

cxt'cllent lotas and musical bullock helks, made at Amravati and Brasswarc). 

at Knsargaon in the Achalpur tahsil. Excellent gongs were also 
produced. 

A nuinher of units engaged in metal working are scattered all 
over the district. A majority of these are cottage units. 'Hie 
process they follow is lery simple. They first prepare a clay 
mouhl. Different metals are mixed until the required alloy is 
obtained. The mixture is poured in the mould. The pot when 
cool is beaten and polished. 

In 1962 seven units engaged in this industry were registered 
under the Factories Act as small-scale industrial units. They 
were located at Amravati proper and worked throughout the 

year. Of the live rejiorting units, one was established in 1945, 
another in 1957 and the rest during 1960-61. The value of the 
fixed capital of these units, comprising the value of land and 
building plant and machinery, furniture, vehicles, etc., amounted 
to Rs. 1,63,695 in 1962. During the same year the working 
capital of four units totalled about Rs. 1,45,487. 

Mechanical power presses arc used in the production as they 
facilitate pressing, embossing, spinning, cutting and buff- 
poli.shing. 

The equipment mainly consists of power press, fly press, 
sharpening and .scraping machine, spinning lathe, rolling 
machines, etc. 

The principal raw materials used in the factories are various 
kinds of' metals, viz., brass, copper, aluminium, zinc, tin and 
stainless steel to form into an alloy required for casting. Of these 
zinc and tin arc bought in the form of ingots, sheets and scraps. 

•Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vof. A, 1911, P. 240. 
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Among other materials required are chemicals, soda ash, caustic 
soda, acids, sand etc. The value of raw materials consumed as 
reported by three units was Rs. 2,90,428 in 1962. The raw 
materials were purchased from Bombay. Electricity, hard coke, 
coal and wood were used as fuel in the process of production. 
The total expenses on fuel for the three units amounted to 
Rs. 12,680 in 1962. 

The number of workers employed by the five concerns was 
64 in 1962. One unit employed the highest number of workers, 
viz., 34. They were paid Rs. 33,205 as wages including the 
money value of other benefits and privileges enjoyed by them. 

The finished products of these concerns are mainly utensils of 
daily use of various metals like brass, copper, aluminium and 
stainless steel. Two of the reporting units undertook production 
of surgical instruments and steel furniture besides that of 
utensils of common use. The value of the products as reported 
by three units was Rs. 5,62,005 in 1962. 

Almost all the units experienced difficulty in securing raw 
material and capital. For tvant of capital one of the units 
could not undertake production independently and had to 
produce goods as per orders received from merchants. One unit 
received a loan of Rs. 30.000 from the State Government under 
the State Aid to Industries Act. I’he prodtice is mainly 
marketed locally. A part, however, finds markets throughout 
the Stale and in the adjoining areas of Madhya Prade.sh. 

The industry is of a comparatively recent origin and its 
development is generally associated with the growth of 
educational activities and the press—the forum of thought. 
The growth of this industry in Amravati was limited as in the 
absence of any important dailies or weeklies, the work of the 
printing press was mainly confined to printing of books and 
other miscellaneous work received on Government or private 
account. In 1962 there were nine printing presses in the district 
and most of them were located at Amravati town. These units 
undertook the work of book-binding in addition to printing. 
Of the four reporting units, one was established in 1936, one in 
1949 and the other two after 1950. 

The estimated value of the fixed capital, as reported by these 
four units was Rs. 2,09,594 as against that of the working capital 
which was Rs. 33,630 in 1962. 

Litho printing, offset printing and block printing were the 
main jobs accepted by the printing pres.ses. In addition, they 
undertook preparation of drawings and designs, cutting, block¬ 
making and type foundry. The tools and equipment consisted 
of cylinder printing machine, treadle machine, ruling machine 
and cutting machine. 

Generally power is used as fuel by most of the units. The 
value of fuel consumed as reported by two units was Rs. 1,250 
in 1962. 
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The units use papers of various types such as art paper, 
leather and brown paper, ink, type metal, varnish, spirit, glue, 
stationery and binding materials such as binding cloth, leather, 
canvas, glue and cardboard. They spend mostly on paper which 
is purchased from Bombay, Calcutta and Kanpur. The superior 
art paper is imported from abroad. The other raw materials 
are available locally or arc purchased from Nagpur and Bombay. 
The value of raw materials consumed, as reported by three 
units, was Rs. .37,500 in 1962. 

The units print books, forms of bills, cash-memos, letter¬ 
heads, handbills and ledgers. One unit has printed a daily 
newspaper also. The gross earnings of three reporting units, 
stood at Rs. 1,03,808 in 1962. 


The number of persons employed in the four reporting units 
was 58 in 1962. The skilled workers, viz., compositors, machine- 
men, treadlemen and binders were paid on monthly basis. The 
annual wage-bill of the four reporting concerns was Rs. 30,607 
in 1962. 


Kumkum-making could be regarded as a unique and 
distinguishing industry of Amravati district. There were six 
such units registered under the Factories Act in 1962. They 
were located at Amravati and Badncra and worked throughout 
the year. 

Mosi of the units were established between 1940 and 1960. 
The value of the fixed capital of the six reporting units, was 
Rs. 1.56,530 and that of the working capital Rs. 4,34.973. The 
machinery used consisted of grinding mills, edge-runner, dis¬ 
integrators. screening units, heaters and electric motors. Electri¬ 
city was chielly used as fuel. The value of fuel consumed, as 
reported hy five units, was Rs. 12,619 in 1%2. 


The principal raw materials used by the industry are rhoda- 
mine, borax, spindle oil, barytes powder, ro.sin, turmeric and 
aromatic chemicals. They arc purchased at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Nagpur, Iloshiyarpur and Salem. The value of raw materials 
consumed hy the five reporting units was Rs. 6,23,213 in 1962. 

The units employed both men and women workers, their 
number in the six reporting units being 108. Of these, one unit 
alone employed 48 persons. The daily wages paid to men 
workers varied between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2.00 and those to 
women workers between Rs. 1.00 and Rs. 1.25. The annual wage¬ 
bill for the five reporting units was Rs. 10,511 in 1962. 


The units produced kumkum (vermilion), lobhan (a kind of 
frankincense), giihl (red powder), bukka (black scented powder), 
sindoor (a product of red lead) and hingool (red oxide of 
mercury). The products were marketed in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Banaras, Kanpur, Nagpur and other places. The value 
of the annual turnover or the four reporting units was 
Rs. 5,52,650 in 1962. 
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II— Cottage Industries. 

There were at the beginning of this century a number of 
cottage intlustries. They included cleaning of cotton; stone 
tracery, woodworks, hand weaving in cotton, silk and wool; 
dyeing, metal working, working in gold and silver, etc. 

The main centres of weaving -were Ellichpur (Achalpur) City, 
Anjangaon-Surji and Kholapur (near Amravati). 

The industries were both urban and rural in character. The 
urban handicrafts included quality textiles and other luxury 
goods for the aristocracy. I’he rural counterpart mainly con¬ 
sisted of blacksmithy, carpentry, pottery and weaving. 

At many places the village artisans were mainly halutcdars 
and received rent-free land in return for the services they 
rendered. Thus shoes and pots etc. could be obtained within a 
few miles of tin: village at the market place. I'he product was 
sold directly to the cii.stomer. BaJuta system, though fast dis¬ 
appearing, still remains in some of the villages of tlte district. 

Most of the industries such as weaving, bell-metal, leather¬ 
tanning, basket-making, oil-pressing, etc., were hereditary occu¬ 
pations of certain castes only. Mobility was conspicuously 
absent. The chamars engaged themselves in curing and manu¬ 
facturing leather articles. The silk and cotton weaving was 
mostly (lone by salis and knsliiis and the rougher cotton fabrics 
and wool weaving by dhaugan and 7f!uh(irs. The IcHs conlined 
themselves to oil-pressing. 'I'he impact of modern civilisation, 
growth of education and economic progress have in course of 
time partially removed these restrictions and (Kcupations to-day 
can be selected by individual choice. 

A rapid decline in the artistic excellence and economic im¬ 
portance of these handicrafts began with the firm establishment 
of British power in India. The di.sappearance of the Itidian 
Native Courts w'hich patronised them and competition from a 
more highly developed industry added to their plight. 

With the establishment of cottmi textile mills in the district 
and outside; handloom weaving suffered considerably. It, how¬ 
ever, received impetus in the early thirties due to the non-co- 
operation movement which supported the use of khadi 
or indigenous cloth. The high price of the mill-made 
cloth also helped this industry which continued to be the main 
cottage industry of the district. The textile section of the 
department of indu.stries was started in 1916. It introduced 
improved slcys among the handloom weavers. The change in 
the technique increased the output of the handloom industry 
from 1916. But this resulted in over production, which created 
fresh problems for the industry. The weavers also were not 
able to make any other use of the extra time released for them 
by the new sleys. The consumers of handwoven fabrics began 
to prefer the mill made fabrics, for the weavers could not 
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readily produce goods of advanced pattern to keep up with 
the changing nature of the demand. Only those weavers who 
turned out finer and more artistic fabrics comparable to 
manufactured ones could hold their own in the industry. 

The tanning industry in villages was hit hard by the com¬ 
petition from the chrome tanning abroad and in some Indian 
cities. The cheaper shoes imported from Japan and Czecho¬ 
slovakia began replacing fast the crude though durable shoes 
made by the cottage workers. The manufacture of earthen¬ 
ware, ropes, rough woollen blankets, etc. somehow managed to 
continue. 

Lack of improvement in the craftsmanship of the various 
cottage workers, and availability of cheap factory goods from 
large-scale production adversely affected the cottage industries. 
I he machine made goods made a steady inroad into their field. 

A rapid decline in the economic importance of cottage indus¬ 
tries (hrc'w the village artisans out of work and thus increasetl 
the juessure on land. This resulted iiT the disruption of the 
village economy. 

Several ol the (oitage itidustries have one drawback or 
another. Some need finance, some organisation and some, 
technical know-how and modern machinery. Still others 
need greater facilities for procuring raw materials, storing finish¬ 
ed goods and marketing them. Consecpicntly the cottage indus¬ 
tries are still mainly in the hands of the hereditary artisans 
working with the traditional tools. By reason of such a state of 
affairs their products lack finish juid suffer In competition with 
the mill-made goods. Products of good finish and high (|iialily 
when j)r()duced, are costly. Such goods are not much in demand 
in rural areas, and are therefore, to be marketed in urban areas 
along with the mill-made products. The poverty of the artisans 
prevents them from adopting new techniques and tools and 
they often resort to the monevlenders. Formation of the co¬ 
operative societies of the artisans is expected to remove the 
obstacle in the marketing of their products and financing of 
their operations. 

The small capital and credit requirements of the handicrafts 
still make it an effective system of production in this country. 
Under conditions where transport is not adequately developed, 
where credit is unorganised, capital is dispersed and marketing 
system is yet in a semi-hackward stage, cottage industries have 
a useful purpose to serve. Besides, cottage industries provide 
occupation to a number of people who would have otherwise 
resorted to agriculture or for whom agriculture cannot provide 
adequate occupation. The industry serves the needs of local 
people by producing articles of everyday consumption? The 
training and equipment required are simple. Further, in case 
of production where standardisation of demand is absent, 
variety is the dominant characteristics and artistic requirement 
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is essential, handicrafts have advantages over large-scale indus¬ 
try. In the case of certain industries where goods made to order 
for individual customers are in demand e.g. goldsmithy, tailor¬ 
ing etc. small establishments serve the purpose. 

For these reasons the State Goverument has adopted a policy 
of encouraging the establishment of cottage industries and 
ensuring their steady growth. Thus technical schools are run 
for training the artisans in different crafts, and co-operative 
societies of different artisans are encouraged. Besides, monetary 
grants are given to craftsmen direct through co-operative 
societies and advice is given in technical matters. 


The important cottage industries in the district are haiidloom 
weaving, tanning and leather working ; brick, tiles and pottery 
making; dyeinjr and printing; fruit juice processing: bamboo 
and cane working and oil-pressing. Co-operative societies of the 
cottage workers are formed at many places. They supervise and 
guide the workers and market their produce etc. The following 
co-operative societies have.been formed so far in the district: — 


Kind of Societies No. 

Weavers 14 

Oil-pressers 10 

Tanners 13 

Potters and bricklayers 17 

Carpenters and blacksmiths 12 

Dyers and Printers 4 

Forest labourers 2 

Metal Workers 1 

Fruit Juice processors 1 

Bamboo and cane workers 3 

Rope makers 1 

Neera and Tadgul makers 2 


Total 80 


A provision of Rs. 4.50 lakhs was made to provide training 
facilities in various crafts. At present, a number of schools are 
run for this purpose, viz., the dyeing and printing school at 
Achalpur, tailoring school at Chandur-Railway, carpentry, 
smithy and tanning schools at Paratwada, and foundry school at 
Amravati. 

The District Industrial Co-operative Association was establish¬ 
ed at Amravati in 1959. It undertakes the marketing of the 
products of various industrial co-operatives, takes steps to intro¬ 
duce improved tools and practices among the artisans, provides 
the necessary credit facilities and ensures supply of raw mate¬ 
rials to various co-operatives at reasonable rates. 
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Besides, financial assistance is granted through the following 
agencies to the industrial co-operatives of various artisans as 
well as to individual artisans: — 

(i) The Central Financing Agency through the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank in the district at Amravati, Daryapur, Achal- 
pui and Morshi. 

(ii) Government under the State-Aid to Industries Act and 
Rules. The assistance is extended in the form of share 
capital, working capital, management grant or loan for con¬ 
struction of godowns and opening sales depots. With the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad in May 1962 the schemes for 
grant of financial assistance to small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries and schemes for giving grants-in-aid and loans to indivi¬ 
dual craftsmen were transferred from the Industries and 
Co-operation department to the Zilla Parishad. 

The Zilla Parishad in 1962-63 gave Rs. 4,996 to industrial 
co-operatives for management expenses. Rs. 1,000 for organisa¬ 
tion of cooperative societies of artisans, Rs. 1,000 as loan and 
an equal amount as subsidy for purchase of tools and equip¬ 
ment. 
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(iii) Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

(iv) Small-Scale Industries Board. 

(v) Hand loom Board. 


The Khadi and yillage Industries Scheme was introduced in Khadi and Viilaj^ 
Amravati district in the year 1957-58, covering the following bdustries. 
industries, viz.^ leather, village oil, pottery, non-edihle oil, soap, 
fibre, hand-made paper and Haying. The Khadi and Village 
Industries Board has so far made Rs. 3,29,670 available by way 
of loan and grants for the promotion of industries in the district 
included in the scheme. About 56 industrial units derived 
benefit from this. The various industries run under the scheme 
employed about 7(X) persons in 1961-62. 

Amravati district is primarily an agricultural district where a 
variety of crops is grown. Thus raw materials required for 
running village industries arc easily available e.g. groundnuts, 
til, linseed, cotton-sced and clay of various types suitable for the 
making of bricks, tiles and pottery plentifully available in the 
river beds. There is a thick growth of rich forest in Melghat 
and Morshi tahsils which provides useful forest material like 
timl)er, bamboo, hirda (myrobalan seed) grass etc. Non-edible 
oil-seeds like Mahua, castor, neem seeds, etc, are also available 
in plenty in Melghat and Morshi tahsils. Most of the forest 
produce and non-edible oil-seeds are marketed outside the dis¬ 
trict. Village industries thus, have a good scope in the district 
and can profitably make use of the material available locally 
and at the same time provide employment to a number of 
persons. 

Handloom-wcaving is the premier cottage industry of the dis- Handioom. 
tnct with a long tradition. The rich cotton growing district of weaving. 
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Amravati has always been an important centre of handloom- 
wcaving. About 2,42^1 cotton looms and 288 woollen looms* were 
in the district at the beginning of the present century. Hand- 
weaving was done in cotton, silk and wool and in a combined 
thread of cotton and silk. Handloom-wcaving was mainly 
confined to hereditary weaving communities like Salis and 
Koslitis and wool and cotton fabrics were produced by Dhaii- 
}fars and Makars. The largest centre of cotton weaving was 
and still is Ellichpur (Achalpur), Kholapiir and Anjangaon 
were known for silk weaving. Pure silkwarc was rarely woven 
except to order. The throw-shuttle-country-pit looms were in 
vogue. 

The hand-weaving industry suffered from tbe same factors 
which were responsible for the general decline of the village 
crafts. 

Tbe jni|)act was, however, felt severely by tbe handloom indus¬ 
try with the development of transport and railway communica¬ 
tions. The demand for multi-coloured and artistic fabrics 
especially in women's wear continued. The cotton mills started 
in tbe country mainly confined themselves in tbe beginning to 
the production of yarn which was used by the handlooms. 
Besides, a number of factors favoured the development of band 
weaving, viz.^ (i) tbe Fiscal policy which favoured handloom by 
the levy of import duty on mill cloth and excise duty on Indian 
mill-made cloth. (There was no import duty on the yarn which 
was mainly used by the hand weavers.) (ii) The Swadeshi 
movement in the thirties which helped Indian Mills as well as 
handlooms by encouraging the demand for Indian cloth, and 
(iii) the policy aimed at replacing throw-shuttle looms by fly- 
shuttle looms which was pursued by the Provincial (government. 

(hadually textile mills develo|)ed due to economies resulting 
from technical improvements and large-scale production and 
undertook production of saris^ dhotis etc. successfully. The 
removal of per cent excise in 1926 further helped the mills 
and created a handicap for hand weavers. Import duty on the 
yarn which the handlooms consumed and availability of large 
(juantities of silk yarn and cheap silk goods from outside after 
1929 added to the difficultie.% of the handloom industry. 
Realising the balanced state of the industry the Government of 
India agreed to pay after 1933i a portion of import duty on yarn 
to the handloom industry as a grant. This was to be used for 
marketing schemes and improvement in designs. Peripatetic 
centres for training in hand-weaving were starred and steps were 
taken to organise handloom-weaving on a co-operative basis. 

The rising demand for textile products during the war was 
shared by the handloom industry with the mills to some extent. 

The industry again fell on evil days as a result of the 
decontrol of textile goods in 1950. In 1952 the All India Hand¬ 
loom Board was e.stablished for the marketing of handloom 

•Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, Vol. A, 1911, 
Pages 238-239. 
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cloth. In the following year the Government of India took 
further steps to help the handloom industry by levying a cess 
on the mill-made goods. The revenue realised from this cess 
was utilised for the progressive growth of the handloom 

industry. 

This has, however, touched only a fringe of the problems 
faced by the industry. The main problems of the handloom* 

weavers are the supply of suitable yarn and capital and market¬ 
ing of the product to their advanqige. 

Handloom-weaving is commonly undertaken throughout the 

district. The industry, however, is found to be localised parti¬ 

cularly at Achalpur, Daryapur, Anjangaon, Nerpingalai, 
Shendurjanaghat and Pusla, etc. Handloom-weaving has certain 
obvious advantages over the mills and powerlooms. Extremely 
fine material (above 120 s.) of a very delicate variety is woven 
more safely on the handloom because of the comparative light¬ 
ness of the jerks. Handloom-weaving is also suited for cloth 
interwoven with gold and silver thread and cloth with multi¬ 
coloured and delicate designs. Weaving of rough cloth of low 
counts is also more advantageously taken up by the handloom 
weaver as the tensile strength of the yarn is too low for 
powerloom. 

Considering these technical advantages of hand-weaving and 
also the part which the industry can play in the economy of 
the district, the State Government has undertaken a number of 
schemes to help and solve the various difficulties faced by the 
weaver. 

It is reported that about 4,688 handlooms work in the district. 
The occupation can be taken up by any person who has the 
means and the capacity. Some of the weavers in rural areas are 
landholders and work on looms when they are free from agri¬ 
cultural work. But there are families whose livelihood is 
entirely dependent on their looms. In 1951 there were in the 
district 2,031 cotton spinning, weaving and sizing establish¬ 
ments engaging about 6,493 persons and 44 wool spinning and 
weaving establishments engaging about 136 persons. 

The cotton yarn used by the weavers is of different counts 
and is bought from the spinning mills of Nagpur, Akola, Pul- 
gaon and Achalpur. Colours of different variety, bleaching 
powder, chemicals, material for sizing the yarn etc. are the 
other raw materials. Chemicals are generally bought at the 
sales depots of the Imperial Chemical Industries at Nagpur and 
Amravati. 

The oldest looms in the district worked with the throw 
shuttle sleys. These are still seen in some parts of the district 
and are especially used by individual artisans in villages because 
their mechanism is very simple. It consists of one sley, one 
bamboo reed, one warp beam and one cloth beam. It is fitted 
on four posts with a cross bar for the support of the sley and, 
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can be conveniently worked at such a place in the house as a 
veranda by day and hung up on the inside wall by night. 
Shading is done through heddle's heads by the motion of the 
feet. The looms are mostly made and repaired locally. 

The throw-shuttle looms of the past have now been replaced 
in most cases by the fly-shuttle looms due to Government initia¬ 
tive in the matter. The shuttle in the case of the latter is 
propelled by hammers placed at the end of the lathe which is 
strengthened for the purpose. This increases the momentum of 
the weaving process. Majority of the throw-shuttle and fly- 
shuttle looms have a pit at the back from where weaver 
operates the shuttle. In some cases the looms are placed on 
frames. This however increases the costs. In a few cases 
automatic or semi-automatic looms are used. This gives them 
some of the advantages that go with the powerloom. However, 
the expenses involved are hi^er for ordinary weavers. Addi¬ 
tion of more parts requires frequent renewals and repairs which 
is not always practicable in villages. 

Recently, a marked preference on the part of the artisans for 
powerlooms is evident. As a result, five co-operative societies, 
viz., two each at Achalpur and Anjangaon and one at Ner- 
pingalai have been given a Government loan of Rs. 3,88,848 and 
a subsidy of Rs. 13,814 for the erection of powerlooms. In 
1962-63 35 of the 73 powerlooms thus erected by the societies 
were under production. 

Saris, dhotis, shirtings, towels, carpets, tadaw etc. arc manufactur¬ 
ed by the handloom-weavers. Most of the cloth produced is of a 
coarse variety and is .sold in the local market. Finer products of 
handlooms are costly and are thus less in demand. Carpets 
produced at Achalpur are a speciality and are in good demand. 

The products of handloom-weavers find their way to the 
market through various channels. To reduce the marketing 
charges of the middleman, co-operative societies of handloom- 
weavers have been organised in the district. In 1962-63 there 
were 13 such societies in the district. These societies had 2,996 
members in 1962-63 and a share capital of Rs. 2,46,564. These 
societies arrange for the sale of the products of its members. 
Among such societies, the Achalpur Weavers* Co-operative 
Society is doing commendable work with its yearly transactions 
amounting to over Rs. 12,00,000. For the sale of the handloom 
cloth the society runs a big sales depot at Amravati and a few 
at other places in the district. Some of the marketing depots 
are given Government subsidies as incentive. A rebate of 6 
paise in the rupee is allowed for every sale above Rs. 2, but not 
exceeding Rs. 50. 

Weavers, excepting only a few, do not have adequate capital 
resources for investment in the business. Most of them, there¬ 
fore, resort to borrowing and sell their goods on retail or on 
wholesale basis on their own account immediately when the 
production is over. Government grants are, therefore, given to 
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the artisans through industrial co-operatives or where no co¬ 
operative society exists to individual artisans undei^ the “State 
Aid to Industries” Rules. 

The Achalpur Industrial Weaving Co-operative Society, Ltd,— 
The society was established in 1936 with a view to providing 
marketing and other facilities to the hand weavers. The mem¬ 
bership of the society in 1962 was 1,128 and its share capital, 
Rs. 1,24,868. The society runs a dyeing and a pattern making 
factory. Before its establishment, weavers of Achalpur produced 
coarse cloth. But the society undertook weaving of nne and 
artistic designs from 1953 and its products have earned a good 
name. The members of the society have about 820 handlooms 
and they are encouraged in adopting improved sleys and 
practices. For the marketing of cloth, the society has ten sales 
depots in the district. Besides, there are a number of mobile 
marketing centres and the goods are sold at exhibitions and 
fairs in the district and at Nagpur. During the period from 
1953 to 1962, the society produced cloth worth Rs. 42, 320, 23 
and its sales amounted to Rs. 59,18,295. The main products 
for sale are saris 7.29 and 8.19 m. (8 to 9 yds.), dhoti, Khadi 
cloth, towels, table cloth, daris, tadaw etc. The society borrowed 
Rs. 4,78,000 from a bank. Government also granted loans of 
Rs. 1,500 to a dyeing factory, Rs. 98,200 to powerlooms and 
Rs. 30,500 to a bousing society for the use of its weaver members. 

Wool-weaving in the district has been a hereditary occupation 
of the Dhangars, In 1911 about 288 woollen looms were working 
in Amravati district. The census of 1951 records 44 woollen 

spinning and weaving establishments operating in the district 

and engaging about 136 persons. Most of these were concentrat¬ 
ed in Morshi and Chandur Railway tahsils. 

The industry mostly produced coarse country blankets. The 
principal communities engaged in this occupation are the 
Dhangars and the Mahars. Fine and mill-made blankets have 
reduced the demand to some extent for the indigenous products 
This explains the fall in the number of wool weaving establish¬ 
ments. However, the demand in the rural areas of the district 

has enabled the industry to survive. 

The process of blanket weaving is simple. Wool is spun into 
threads. Before it is woven, the thread is cut and sorted to the 
required length and then stretched. Dried tamarind seeds are 
boiled in water and the paste, thus made, is applied to the 
worsted thread to make it smooth and straight. Blankets about 
10 feet (3.050 meters) long and 3 feet (0.915 meters) broad are 
then woven on handlooms. 

Of the total area of the district about 40468.600 hectares (one 
lakh acres) are under oil-seeds. The main oil-seeds grown in the 
district are groundnut, sesamum, linseed etc. The ready supply 
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of oil-seeds has enabled the oil-pressing industry to flourish. 
The industry is foremost among the cottage industries of the 
district handed down from the past. There were 558 oil presses 
working in the district in 191F. Formerly, pressing was 
followed by the Tcli community. But now it has become a 
common occupation for the seed-growers. The ghanis gave a 
low yield and the oil extracted is not completely pure. During 
the course of time, therefore, oil mills came to be established. In 
l%2 there were 12 oil mills as against one oil mill at the 
beginning of the century. The number of ghanis correspondingly 
went down. 

In 1951,'^ there were 74 establishments of the oil-pressers, 
engaging about 231 persons. Oil ghanis are found throuAout 
the district but mostly at Daryapur, Chandur Railway, 
Nerpingalai, Khopala, Katpur, Rajurwadi, Shirkhed, Morshi and 
Walgaon. 

Oil is extracted from two kinds of seeds, viz.: (i) edible oil-seeds 
like groundnut, (Til) sesamum, safflower etc., and (ii) non-edible 
oil-seeds like Karanja, cotton seed, etc. Edible oil is chiefly sold 
for local consumption. Non-edible oil is used for making soap 
and in other manufactures. It is. sent to Amravati, Nagpur and 
other places. Oilcake is utilised as cattle feed and is also a 
good manure. 

The eejuipment for oil-pressing consists of the traditional 
village oil ghani run by bullocks. In some cases nutan oil 
ghamsi have been installed. The artisans, however, show a 
marked preference for the baby-expellers. It is observed that 
pouring hot water on the seeds every fifteen minutes while 
crushing gives a better yield. 

About nine kilograms of groundnut yield on an average about 
three kilograms of oil and .six kilograms of oilcake. Eight kilo¬ 
grams of jawas yield on an average 2.25 kilograms of oil and 
6 kilograms of oilcake. Both men and women are engaged in 
oil-pressing, men being paid at Rs. 2 per day and women a little 
less. Oil-pressing is a seasonal industry working from October 
to May. During monsoon the artisans arc left without employ¬ 
ment and often work on the fields. 

The cost of extracting oil with the help of oil ghanis is much 
higher than that of extracting the oil in the oil mills. The 
village oil industry, therefore, faces grave competition from the 
oil mills. To mitigate the difficultaes faced by the cottage 
industry, the State Government has organised co-operative 
societies of the artisans. There were 10 societies of the oil- 
pressers in the district with a membership of 155, the working 
capital of Rs. 42,036 and paid-up capital of Rs. 21,113 in 1963. 
However, only three of these are working at present. These 
societies are located at Chandur Railway, Morshi and Amravati 
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and function under the Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
The oilmen at Chandur Railway were given a Government loan 
of Rs. 3,000 in 1962-63. Similarly the oil-pressing units located 
at Khopadi, Katpur and Rajurwadi in Morshi area were each 
given a grant of Rs. 2,100 through the Board. The oilmen’s co¬ 
operative society and two other units at Amravati were also 
given assistance. 

Lack of adequate capital for stocking oil-seeds during the 
season, old and outmoded machinery and equipment, absence 
of adequate facilities for storing and marketing the product are 
the main difficulties experienced by the village oilmen. Forma¬ 
tion of oilmen’s co-operative societies would go a long way in 
solving these difficulties by providing for the training and 
marketing facilities and securing financial* assistance from the 
Government. 

Tanning is followed as a hereditary occupation by dhors and 
Tanning chambhars. The industry is chiefly located in Achalpur, 
Morshi, Chandur Railway and Amravati tahsils of the district. 
Thugaon in Bhatkuli is famous for tanning. 

The process of tanning is accomplished by the indigenous 
method. Cattle hides are dipped in lime water for a few hours 
to separate the hair, the fat and the fleshy part from them. The 
tanners use a knife (rapi) for skinning the hide and removing 
these elements. They are then washed and soaked in a solution 
of habhul bark and myrobalan mixed in water. To tan the 
hide thoroughly the soaking is repeated thrice. The hide is 
formed into a bag and hung up filled with a stronger solution of 
babhul bark and myrobalan water and left thus for seven days. 
Then it is washed and dried. 

Raw hides, lime, hirda (myrobalan) and babhul bark are the 
chief requirements of a tanner. Babhul bark is found in plenty 
in the forests of the district. Tools and equipment necessary 
for tanning consist of lime and tanning pits, wooden mallets, 
rapisj ariSf barrels etc. 

The age-old tanning process adopted by the artisans in the 
district hardly enables their product to compete with the leather 
tanned at the tanning industries, which is of a softer variety and 
durable. The indigenous leather, however, is considered good 
especially for making rough foot-wear. Most of the leather 
tanned in the district is used by the local leather-working 
establishments. 

Procurement of the working capital is the main difficulty 
experienced by the tanners. A major portion of the expendi¬ 
ture is incurred in the purchase of raw hides which are bought 
at about Rs. 200 per quintal. Middlemen generally advance the 
capital which they recover from the price paid for the tanned 
hide they purchase from the artisans. 

To help the artisans to overcome. these obstacles in securing 
finance and with a view to providing them with marketing 
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facilities, 12 co-operative societies of tanners and leather workers 
were organised in the district. The membership of these 
societies in 1962-63 was 338 and the share capital Rs. 20,349. 
There is a flaying and tanning centre at Nawasari circle in 
Amravati tahsil. There is a proposal for the establishment of 
chrome leather manufacturing unit in the district 

Leather-working is one of the old cottage industries of 
Armavati district. According to the 1961 census, leather-work¬ 
ing engaged 1,506 persons in Amravati district. In 1962 about 
100 families in Achalpur were engaged in leather-working. The 
industry is mostly concentrated in Daryapur, Achalpur and 
Chandur Railway tahsils. It produces the footwear in common 
use like chappals, shoes, etc., buckets for drawing water from 
wells, leather straps and belts and other goods required by the 
agriculturist or the artisan. In towns the leather workers also 
prepare leather bags, purses, etc. 

The tools commonly used for leather-working are the sewing 
machine, rapis, leather cutters, hammer, wooden block, nails 
etc. The tools used and the process followed are age-old and 
the hereditary training still predominates. The raw materials 
chiefly consist of tanned and dyed leather, rubber soles, polish 
etc. Tanned leather is procured from the district and is 
supplied by the local tanning industry. The artisans face severe 
competition from the footwear companies whose products are of 
a superior design and finish. In rural areas artisans work as a 
family unit. In urban areas they are in the employment of big 
establishments. Some of them combine tanning with leather 
working. 

In 1963 there were in the district 12 co-operative societies of 
tanners and leather workers with a membership of 338 and a 
share capital of Rs. 20,340. These societies produced in that 
year footwear valued at Rs. 21,186. 

Pottery making is commonly followed throughout the district. 
The census of 1951 enumerated 336 establishments of the potters 
engaging about 1,001 artisans in the district. The 1961 census 
gives the number of persons engaged in this occupation as 
2,078 which includes persons en^ged in related clay formers. 
Potters are mainly concentrated in areas near the river banks 
in Dharni, Daryapur, Achalpur, Chandur Railway and Amravati 
tahsils, as the clay found in the river beds serves as an excellent 
raw material for pottery as well as for bricklaying. Some of the 
establishments are found to combine pottery with brick 
making. 

The potter’s equipment mainly consists of the traditional 
potter’s wheel, moulds, pickaxes, ghamelas^ and kiln to bake the 
pots. Horse dung, clay and coal ash are the raw materials 
required. Fallen dry leaves of banyan and pimpal are used for 
baking. The village potter makes the traditional village pottery 
like gadgis, madakis, ranjan (round earthen pots) and thahs 
(dishes), llie making of these articles involves a curious process* 
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There is the potter's wheel which rotates* to give the 
proper shape for these articles with the helping hand of the 
potter synchronising with the movements of the wheel. The 
pots are dried in the sun and then baked in the kiln to make 
them perfect. They are then glazed and polished. At some 
places the potters make idols of Goddess Gauri and God Ganesh 
during Ganapati festival and sugadi (small round clay pots) 
during Makarsankrant, Some of them also make earthen toys. 

The products of the industry are delicate and easily damaged. 
The potters always face the difficulty of transporting them to 
the market places. Lack of adequate capital resources and 
storing facilities and the age-old technique of production are the 
characteristic features of this industry. And yet the industry is 
flourishing because the potters wheel produces articles which 
could not be replaced easily by the machine-made product. 

To enable the potters to overcome the difficulties faced by 
them the State Government has organised co-operative societies 
of the potters. Seventeen potters’ and bricklayers’ societies have 
so far been formed in the district. 

According to the 1951 census there were 128 brick-laying and 
tile-making establishments in the disfriot employing about 
887 persons. These were mainly concentrated at Daryapur, 
Chandur, Dhamangaon, Talegaon, Badnera, Yawali, Wadgaon, 
Wadali and Morshi. This was mainly due to the availability of 
clay in the river beds in these areas. According to 1%1 census the 
total number of persons engaged in this occupation was 1,232 in 
which is also included the number of plasterers and masons. 

'fhe equipment required for brick-laying and tile-making 
consists of wooden moulds, ghamelas, pickaxes, furnace etc. All 
these can be procured locally. Clav, coal ash, coal and water 
constitute the raw material. A perfect mixing of clay, coal ash 
and water is done and the mixture is then laid into bricks and 
tiles with the aid of the moulds. These are then dried in the 
sun. Baking in the furnace hardens the bricks and makes them 
durable. 

The price of bricks varies with the season and tempo of 
building activity. It generally ranges between Rs. 30 and fe. 40 
per thousand bricks and averages to about Rs. 20 per thousand 
tiles. Most of the production is sold in the local markets. 
Brick-laying is a seasonal industiy. During the monsoon, the 
artisans are idle and hence work m the fields. 

In 1963, the district had seven bricklayers' co-operative 
societies, four in Amravati tahsil and one each in Morshi, 
Chandur Railway and Daryapur tahsils. The societies arrange 
for the sale of the products of its members and advance loans to 
them. However, quite a large number of artisans still remain 
out of the co-operative fold. 

C(^sidering the availability of clay in the river beds of the 
district, bricK-laying and tiles-making industry has good scope. 
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The increasing building activity of the recent times is bound to 
provide good demand for the products of this industry. 

Basket-making is a hereditary occupation of the hurud 
community. The census of 1951 enumerates 433 establishments 
of basket-makers engaging about 1,124 persons. They make 
supas (winnowing fans) and topalis, auradisj rovalis and 
Karandis, The 1961 census gives the figure of persons engaged 
in this occupation as 918 within which other related workers are 
included. ^ 

Bamboos which grow in abundance in the forests of the 
district are mainly used for making these articles. The tools 
required are a sickle [koyata) and knife, which the artisans 
purchase without any difficulty. 

Bamboo-strips arc taken out with a sickle and wetted. 
Moistening the strip makes the weaving of the baskets easy. 
The products are mostly sold locally. There are no co-operative 
societies of these artisans. 

Blacksmithy is a common calling in the district. Every 
village has its blacksmith who produces and repairs agricultural 
implements and domestic articles. It was the hereditary 

occupation of the lohars. In rural areas the occupation is still 
with the hereditary artisans. In urban areas, however, it is 
open to any one trained in the art of blacksmithy. 

The census of 1951 reported 151 establishments of blacksmiths 
engaging 333 persons in the district and Achalpur, Chandur 
Railway, Dhamangaon, Talegaon, Daryapur, Amravati block 
area and Dharni as the important centres of blacksmithy. 

According to 1961 census 1,191 persons were engaged in this 

occupation which also included the number of hammersmiths 
and forgeman. 

The artisans make various agricultural implements like 
spades, axes, furrows, sickles, hoes, etc., and domestic articles 
like flat pans, frying pans, prongs etc. 

Tools required are anvil, hammer, pincers, bellows, chisel, 
cutters and nails. Each artisan usually possesses a set of such 
tools. 

The iron sheets from which these articles are made are 

brought from outside. Middlemen often supply the artisan 
with capital necessary for buying iron sheets and other 
accessories and purchase their products in lieu of repayment. 
This sometimes reduces the artisans to the status of ordinary 
wage earners carrying on repair work and production work on 
piece rate basis as per the orders received through their 
financiers. 

With a view to rendering assistance to tbt artisans, co-operative 
societies of blacksmiths have been organised in the district 
Two co-operative societies of blacksmiths function in Chandur 
tahsil and one of blacksmiths and carpenters in Amravati tahsiL 
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The artisans in Chandur Railway tahsil were given Government 
assistance of Rs. 1,000. The co-operative societies arrange for 
the marketing of the products of its members and provide them 
finance. A centre for training in blacksmithy has been opened 
at Paratwada. 

The census of 1951 reported 233 carpenters’ establishments in 
the district engaging 367 persons. The number of persons 
engaged in this occupation was 2,841 in 1961. It also includes 
joiners and pattern makers. Every large village has one or two 
families of carpenters known as sutars. Formerly these artisans 
worked on baluta system, and a share in the agricultural produce 
was given to them for their services. The baluta system has 
now almost disappeared and the artisans are paid in cash. The 
main centres where carpenters are found in large numbers are 
Achalpur, Daryapur, Chandur, Dhamangaon, Guikhed, Morshi 
and Dharni. 

Carpenters make and repair furniture of daily use, viz., chairs, 
cupboards, benches, cradles and agricultural tools, handlooms 
and warping frames required for the looms. Teak wood grows 
in the forests of the district and is used for this work. Other 
varieties such as babhul and khair (Acacia Catechu) are also 
used. A carpenter’s tools are saw, plaining machine, foot rule, 
hammer, nails, screws, chisel etc. 

Lack of capital for the purchase of wood and adequate 
training facilities are the main difficulties experienced by the 
cottage woirkers^. Middlemen or moneylenders often advance 
capital. Some of the artisans are engaged by building 
contractors and karkhandars on wage basis. The wage depends 
upon their skill and the type of the work involved. 

Four co-operative societies of the artisans have been formed, 
one each at Dharni, Daryapur, Chandur "Railway and Morshi. 
These societies arrange for the marketing of the products of 
their members. The artisans are also granted Government 
assistance through the co-operative societies. A training centre 
in carpentry has been organised at Paratwada. With the 
increasing tempo of the building activity there has been an 
increase in the demand for the services of this class of artisans 
along with that of blacksmiths and bricklayers. The proposed 
rural industrial estate at Achalpur is expected to provide 
carpenters in the tahsil with ample opportunities. 

Processing of fruits is of recent origin and is still in its infancy 
in the district. The Shendufjam Rasotpadak Sahakari Society 
is the only industrial undertaking doing the processing. It had 
in 1961 a share capital of Rs. 20,000. The State Government 
supplied working capital amounting to Rs. 50,000 in 1960. 
Besides, a juice extracting machine was given to the society 
through the Industries Office at Nagpur and the services of the 
Government Fruit Preservation Officer were also loaned to the 
society. 
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The society has at present equipment for fruit-juice making 
only. In 1961-62 it extracted juice valued at Rs. 23,885. Consider¬ 
ing, however, the large production of citrus fruits, bananas etc. 
fruit-juice making and canning have ample scope. 

III.— Labour Organisation 

As the district is industrially backward the growth of trade 
unionism is also very slow and of recent origin. 

The origin of the trade union movement can be traced to the 
year 1957 when registration first started in the district. The 
chief industries in the district are cotton spinning and weaving, 
ginning and pressing, oil-crushing etc. Most of the unions in 
the district were organised by workers engaged in motor trans¬ 
port and municipal services. 

In 1963, there were 25 trade unions in Amravati district regis¬ 
tered under the Trade Unions Act, 1926. Table No. 3 shows 
the date of registration and membership, income and expendi¬ 
ture of these trade unions in the year 1963. 
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Of the 25 unions in the district, eight were from manufactur¬ 
ing industries, two of the motor kamgars, nine from the services 
of the State and local bodies, one of the bank employees; three 
of the gumasta workers and workers in ginning and pressing 
factories. Registration of three unions (as shown in the accom¬ 
panying table) was cancelled in December 1963. 

The unions derived their income by way of contributions from 
members, donations, interest on investments or funds etc. 

Information about strikes organised in the district during the 
years from 1958 to 1963 and the number of workers involved, 
man-days lost and demands of the strikes etc. is given in table 
No. 4. 
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Of the 11 strikes organised during the period from 1958—63, 
four were successful in securing the interests of the workers, 
three were unsuccessful and three were settled by compromise. 

Labour welfare is promoted through the Maharashtra Labour 
Welfare Board constituted under the Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1953. The Board took over the management of labour 
welfare centres in Amravati ^strict in January 1962 along with 
other centres in Maharashtra and Vidarbha. The activities 
conducted by such centres are community and social education, 
health, games and sports, entertainment etc. 



CHAPTER 6-BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Although the Institutional Framework of the Economic chapter 6. 
System is Uniform all over the State, there prevails a wide 
range of diversity in the development of the credit institutions c<mimw»! 
amongst the districts. This uneven development of the institu- introduction. 
tions IS the result of a large number of factors such as location, 
the system of communications, availability of resources and the 
economic conditions of the masses. It is on account of these 
multifarious conditions that Amravati district reveals the 
peculiarities of its own financial structure. 

Here, then, one comes across the same set of credit institu¬ 
tions, viz., the money-lender, the banking organisation, the 
co-operative societies, the joint-stock companies and the other 
agencies extending financial assistance to the people in the dis¬ 
trict. Of these, the money-lender is the oldest institution which 
has survived through centuries with little of its pristine pattern. 

Although it still holds a paramount influence over the agricul¬ 
tural masses, it has been gradually undermined with the expand¬ 
ing business of the banking organisation. At Amravati proper 
these organisations flourished with favourable trade conditions 
and facilities obtained on the establishment of the State Bank 
in the city. The co-operative movement, too, has spread its 
wings all over the district and has given people a new hope for 
better production, better marketing, and above all, better finan¬ 
cial returns to its members. Side by side with the agricultural 
credit societies, which mostly influence the activities of the rural 
people, there is also a growth of many non-agricultural and 
production societies in this district. Much, however, is still 
expected of the co-operative movement suffering, as it is, from 
drawbacks such as improper linking of credit with marketing, 
poor recovery of loans financed by the societies and at some 
places a habitual preference for the money-lender by the agri¬ 
culturists over their own organisations. 

With the attainment of Independence, the old set-up of 
economic institutions underwent a remarkable change. It led 
to the expansion of the public sector. It restricted the private 
interests and reduced their profit margins. It also competed 
favourably with private oganisations in catering to the needs of 
people in the district and cutting across the chain of middlemen. 

Especially, in the field of Trade and Commerce, it supplied a 
fresh incentive to producers through higher economic gains. 
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But that is not all. With the passing of the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Markets Act in 1939, many of the agricultural 
commodities were regulated and conditions governing trade 
were controlled. With the establishment of a number of 
Marketing Committees, trade was further facilitated throughout 
the district. Such developments were essential for any district 
but in Amravati, where trade in cotton and orange rules 
supreme, they were of special importance. It was not, however, 
by a negative approach through rules and regulations as by its 
active participation in the various economic activities that the 
State’s role is gaining importance. “State trading” is an illus¬ 
tration in point. The establishment of fair-price shops to check 
the rising trend of prices and relaxing the strain of higher cost 
of living needs special mention in this context. The growing 
participation of the State in the economic affairs of the district 
thus constitutes an important land-mark in the history of the 
various economic and commercial organisations in the district 
which the following pages unfold. • 

Section I— Banking and Finance 

The institution of money-lenders is as old as money itself. 
Money-lending was a profitable business and any individual who 
vsaved a little of his income practised it by force of habit and 
custom. However, there was no law which regulated the 
money-lending business. 

Private money-lending took various forms: between bankers 
and men of business, accommodation in one form or another 
was often necessary and this was given to persons of well-known 
financial stability. Such loans were commonly made upon note 
of hand only or hill of exchange payable in one case at sight 
(darshani), in the other 30 or 61 days after its execution ; and a 
commission of Re. to Rs. 2 per hundred was charged. 
To cultivators loans were made on mortgages of land, and for 
these the usual rate was I per cent per month where the security 
was good and the reputation of the borrower excellent; 1 J/i per 
cent was the ordinary rate for loans to cultivators of substantial 
standing and 2 per cent or even more was charged in doubtful 
cases. The lenders were often persons engaged in various other 
trades, who might require all their capital at very short notice 
to meet a sudden call, and mortgages were of all forms of pro¬ 
perty the most unrealisable in an emergency. Grain was some¬ 
times advanced by sahukars on a stipulation that it would be 
repaid at harvest in a ratio of 5:4 (laoni) or in unfavourable 
cases 3:2 (wadhi didhi). In Melghat the rates were even higher. 
The system, however, did not last long, as all the larger firms 
gave it up. Persons who could neither show well-known credit 
in the money-market nor produce landed security had to pawn 
valuables as security for their loans and would then receive the 
money on terms similar to those in force for mortgages. If they 
failed to do this they had no choice but to resort to the village 
Shylock or the Rohilla who dealt in petty loans at high risk and 
showed but little compassion either in the rates he charged or 
in his method of collecting debts. 
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Legislative control became necessary when money-lenders 
were found indulging in c^ucstionable practices. They took 
unfair vantage of the illiteracy, ignorance, credulity and 
helplessness of the ryots to extract money from them. 


The Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee (1931) 
enlisted th':i following as some of the mal-practices followed by 
the money-lenders: — 

(1) Demand for advance interest; 

(2) demand for a present for doing business; 

(3) taking of thumb-impression on a blank paper with a 

view to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later date 

if the debtor became irregular in payment of interest; 

(4) insertion in written documents of sums considerably/ 

in excess of money actually lent, and 

(5) taking of conditional sale-deeds in order to provide 

against possible evasion of payment by the debtor. 

SiK'h practices put a serious drag on the agricultural economy 
of the district since they robbed the agriculturist cf a substantial 
part of his income. It was imperative, therefore, to regulate the 
business of money-lenders by appropriate legislative measures. 

With this in view the then Government of the Province 
passed the Centra) Provinces and Berar Money-lenders Act, 
1934 and made it applicable to Amravati district along with 
other districts. 

The Act was subsetjuently supplemented in 1939 and amended 
in 1949. The important addition to the provision of the Acu 
in 1939 was that the Act was deemed to he in force with effect 
from the 1st April, 1935. According to the Amendment Act 
(1949), the registration certificates granted before 1st April, 1949, 
were to cease from being operative with effect from the date so 
appointed. The persons holding such certificates were entiiled 
to refund of the registration fee in such cases. 

After the reorganisation of States in 1956 the district of 
Amravati formed part of the then Bombay State and 
subsequently with bifurcation that of the State of Maharashtra 
with the result that the rules, regulations and enactments which 
were already in force in the State were gradually made applicable 
to Amravati district along with other districts in the Vidarbha 
region. The Bombay Moneylender’s Act of 1946 was thus 
applied to Amravati district from 1st February 1960. The 
important provisions of the Act are— 

(1) The State Government was authorised to appoint 
Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant Registrar of 
Money-lenders and to define areas of their duties. 

(2) Every Registrar was to maintain a register of money¬ 
lenders in his jurisdiction. 
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(3) Money-lenders were not to carry on business of monej- 
lending except in the area under licence and etcept in 
accordance with the terms of licence. 

(4) The Registrar or the Assistant Registrar or any other 
officer was authorised to demand from any money-lender the 
production of any record or document in his possession which 
was relevant for his purposes. 

(5) Every money-lender was to keep and maintain a cash¬ 
book and a ledger in a prescribed form and manner. 

(6) Every money-lender was to give a specific statement to 
tbe debtor about the language, amount, security, etc. 

(7) The State Government was authorised to fix maximum 
rates of interest for any local area or class of business of 
money-lending in respect of secured and unsecured loans. 

(8) Molestation of a debtor by the creditor in recovery of 
loans was to be treated as an offence and was to be penalised. 


(9) Notwithstanding any law in force, no debtor who 
cultivated land personally and whose debts did not exceed 
Rs. 15,000 could be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a 
decree for money passed in favour of a money-lender whether 
before or after the date on which the Act came into force. 


The Act was subsequently amended. The important amend¬ 
ments made were the introduction of 4-A and 5-A forms and 
the “Pass Book” system, provision of calculating interest on 
Katmiti system and facilities to certain classes of money-lenders 
permitting them to submit a quarterly statement of loans to the 
Registrar of Money-lenders. Further amendment was effected in 
1955 by which money-lending without licence w'as made a 
cognisable offence. 

In the following year special measures were adopted for 
protecting Backward Class people. The Registrar and the 
Assistant Registrars were instructed to take special care while 
checking the accounts of moilfey-lenders in respect of their 
transactions with Backward Class people. 

The regulations enacted by the Government were not entirely 
partial to the debtors. The money-lenders also were given relief 
when the structure of interest rates was revised as from 5th July 
1952. This was done with a view to ensuring a steady supply 
of credit from the money-lenders. Accordingly, the maximum 
rates were raised from six per cent to twelve per cent per annum 
on unsecured loans. The money-lenders were also allowed to 
charge a minimum intere.st of a rupee per debtor per year, if 
the total amount of interest chargeable according to the 
prescribed rates in respect of the loans advanced during the year 
amounted to less than a rupee. Although no separate account 
of money-lenders was maintained during the early years of the 
present century the following statement would give a rough 
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idea of the number of persons engaged in various kinds of 
financial activities including that of money-lenders in Amravati 
district, for the year 1913. 

TABLE No. 1 

Persons engaged in financial activities (including money- 
lending) Amravati District, in 1913 



Total 

Workers 

and 

Depen¬ 

dents 

Actual Workers 


Towns 

Total Partially agriculturists 

Depen¬ 

dents 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Amravati 

908 

310 

13 

24 

1 

585 

Ellichpur. 

491 

180 

5 

24 

1 

306 

Shirasffaon 

- 

17 

•• 

- 

- 

10 

Ner Pingalai 

- 

25 

1 

— 

- 

10 

Karasgaon 

- 

14 

1 

- 

- 

32 

Kholapur 

- 

64 

2 

- 


128 

Pulsa . 

- 

4 

- 

- 


4 

Mangrul Dastgir 


5 

1 

- 

- 

21 

Balgaon Jagir .. 


71 

2 

- 

- 

114 

Dattapur 

- 

71 

2 


- 

66 

Chandur Railway 

- 

12 

3 



30 

Paratwada 


14 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Chandur Bazar .. 

— 

45 

6 

— 

— 

99 


Since the application of the Money-lenders’ Act, the money¬ 
lenders were required to make application to the Assistant 
Registrar of Money-lenders in the district for either the grant of 
licences or for their renewal, as the case may be, before they 
could carry on any money-lending operations. Formerly, the 
money-lending business in the district was controlled by the 
Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders. Since March 1961 the 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies works as Assistant 
Registrar of Money-lenders as well. 


During 1959-60 and 1960-61 the number of licences granted 
for the first time was 24 and 126, respectively, whereas the num¬ 
ber of licences renewed was 223 and 521, respectively, bringing 
the total number of money-lenders in the district to 660 in 
1960-61. 
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The following table gives in detail the Administration of the 
Money-lenders* Act, 1946, in Aniravaii district fur ihc years 
1959-60 and 1960-61:- 


TABLE No. 2 

Administration of the Money-lenders' Act, 1946, 
(from 1959 TO 1961) 


Items 

(1) 

Ye; 

ir 

1959-60 

(2) 

1960-61 

(3) ' 

Number of applications received by the Assistant Registrar 

25 

135 

for the grant of licences. 



Numl>er of applicati(ms received by the Asnstant Registrar 

230 

625 

for the renewal of licences. 



Total number of applications received for grant and renewal 

255 

760 

of licences. 



Number of licences g’^anted for the brst lime .. 

24 

126 

Number of licences renewed during the year .. 

223 

521 

Number of Money -lenders holding valid licences 

- 

660 

Number of applications in which grant of licence was refused 

1 

1 

Number of applications filed or withdrawn. 

8 

no 

Number of licences cancelled u/s 8-A. . 



Number of licences cancelled or suspended u/s 14 



Number of Money-lenders who did not renew their (Iasi 


498 

year’s) licences during the year. 




The following table gives the Tahsil-wisc distribution of 
money-lenders in Amravati district for 1959-60 and 1960-61, 
respectively: — 


TABLE No. 3 

Tausil-wise Distribution of Licensed 
Money-lenders 


Name of the Tuhsil 

(1) 

Total number 
of licensed 
Money-lenders 
during 1959-60 

(2) 

Total number 
ol licensed 
Money-lenders 
during 1960-61 

(3) 

Amravati . 

260 

286 

Daryapuf . 

75 

76 

Morshi. 

50 

73 

Chandur Railway 

125 

117 

Achalpur . 

85 

105 

Melghat. 

5 

3 

Total 

600 

660 
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The total' amount of loans advanced by the money-lenders 
during 1960-61 to traders and persons other than traders in the 
whole of the Amravati district is given in the following 
statement: ~ 


Period 

Loans advanced to 
traders 

Loans advanced to 
persons other than 
trade-s 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 

Rs, 

From 1-2-60 to 31-7-61 

1,00,84,371-00 

99,87,334-00 

From 1-7-60 to 31-7-61 

1,57,09,819-00 

1,07,59,433-00 


The Co-operative Movement may be said to have started in 
Amravati district on 13th November 1904 when the first co- 
i)perative society was registered at Nandgaon Peth under section 
6 of the Co-operative Societies Act. This society was registered 
as a Rural Credit Society with unlimited liability and had in the 
beginning 13 members. On 19th August 1947, the society was 
converted into a crop loan society with limited liability. It 
advanced loans to its members for raising crops on short-term 
basis. Subse(|uently, many such societies were started in 
Amravati district. These were mainly credit societies and 
received short-term loans from the Central Financing Agencies. 
During the Great Depression of thirties the loans advanced to 
the societies were frozen and numerous acres of land came into 
the possession of the Central Financing Agencies. Consequently, 
the li(|uidated assets of the Agencies were negatived with the 
result that the Governmei\t had to rush to the rescue of the 
movement and amend the Act suitably to safeguard the interests 
of the Agencies as well as the depositors. 

During the Second World War the prices of agricultural 
lands went up. This proved very much advantageous to the 
Movement, as lands in possession of the Agencies were sold at 
favourable prices and with good profits. 

During the War a number of consumer’s and multipurpose 
societies were organised for the distribution of controlled 
articles. The societies flourished well so long as controls existed 
but with the removal of controls many of them had to be 
liquidated. This gave a set-back mostly to the non-credit 
activities of the societies. 

From 1952 onwards the work of distribution of Sindri 
chemical fertilizers through the co-operatives was undertaken in 
the district. This considerably improved the position of most 
of the purchase and sale societies. At this time the Centi*al 
Financing Agencies also granted medium-term loans direct to 
the cultivators to enable them to purchase pumping sets. 
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After the reorganisation of the States a new life was injected 
into the co-operative movement. The Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra took active interest in expanding it by contributing to 
the share capital and granting loans and subsidies to them under 
various schemes. This led to the formation and organisation of 
a number of industrial co-operatives, housing^ societies, forest 
labour societies, labour contract societies, farming societies and 
supervising unions. The organisation and functions of these 
societies are detailed below: — 

These Societies constitute the bulk of the co-operative credit 
societies in the district. They are engaged in the supply of 
short-term and intermediate-term (not exceeding five years) 
finance to agriculturists. Each society has usually a single 
village as its area of opcrtition, but in some cases, hamlets and 
smaller villages in the neighbourhood for which it is not feasible 
to organise separate societies are also included under its 
jurisdiction. Membership is open to all residents of that area 
who satisfy certain conditions laid down in the bye-laws. The 
liability of the members is unlimited. 

The funds of the society are raised in any or all of the 
following ways, viz*, 

(a) entrance fees, (b) issue of shares, (c) receiving deposits 
from: (i) members and (ii) non-members residing within a 
radius of five miles from the village of the society, (d) raising 
loans and overdrafts from other co-operative credit societies 
or from financing institutions, and (e) donations. 

The societies also accept savings deposits and fixed deposits 
for not less than six months. Savings' deposits arc accepted 
from members only on conditions laid down in the bye-laws. 
The rate of interest on deposits is fixed by the managing com¬ 
mittee with the previous approval of the financing agency. 
Loans are granted by these societies for both agricultural and 
domestic purposes. They may be for a short-term (not exceed¬ 
ing one year) or for an intermediate-term (not exceeding three 
and in some cases five years). Short-term loans are granted for 
purposes of meeting expenses on seed, manure, weeding, etc. 
Intermediate-term loans arc granted for two purposes, viz., 
(i) purchase of bullock-carts, iron implements, etc., the period of 
the loan being three years and (ii) payment of old debts and 
works of land improvement. The period of the loan extends to 
five years. 

Normal credit is fixed for each member and loans beyond this 
limit are not advanced to him. The total outstandings by way 
of loans cannot exceed ten times the amount of shares standing 
to his credit in the society. Loans are given mostly on the 
personal security of the borrower. The society may also take 
mortgage of Immovable property or of crops as collateral 
security. Loans are given m cash. Where the purpose of the 
loans permits and a suitable organisation exists, loans are 
advanced on the security of land. 
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The rate of interest charged by agricultural co-operative credit 
societies depends upon their financial position as also on the 
rate at which they borrow from the financing agency. The 
Government have offered various facilities by way of subsidies 
to meet certain expenses of the societies. 


A large number of agricultural credit societies in this district 
have been converted into service co-operatives. In other words, 
although all these societies are primarily agencies for supplying 
credit, in order to increase their usefulness to their members, 
they also cover certain other aspects. Thus it is made 
obligatory on members to sell their produce through a co¬ 
operative society. The society is also permitted to open a 
provident fund account for its members and to contribute to it 
out of its profit. 

In Amravati district there were 651 agricultural credit 
co-operative societies in 1962-63. Of these four were central 
co-operative banks, 511 service co-operatives, 101 primary 
agricultural credit societies, 30 large-sized societies and five 
multipurpose societies. 

The following statement shows the position of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Amravati district by the end of 
1960:- 


Number of Societies .. 

639 

Number of members .. 

.. .. 42,943 

Share capital (Rs.) 

.. 21.44 

Working capital (Rs.) .. 

.. .. 117.25 

Loans advanced (Rs.) .. 

87.91 

Reserve and other Funds (Rs.) 

.. .. 8.02 


, {Figures of Rs, are in lakhs.) 

Till 1962-63 the Land Development Bank Ltd., Amravati, was 
the only primary land development bank in the district. It 
provided long-term finance to agriculturists on the security of 
landed property for land improvement, repairs to old wells, 
digging of new wells, construction of bunds and installation of 
engines and pumping sets for lift irrigation purposes, etc. The 
following table gives the statistics of the working of this 
bank for the past few years in Amravati district. 

TABLE No. 4 


Working of Land Development Bank, Amravati 

(Figures in lakhs) 


Year 

(1) 

Number 

of 

Members 

(2) 

Paid-up 

Capital 

(3) 

Reserve 

and 

Other 

Funds 

(4) 

Borrowed 

funds 

(5) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 . 

*l'934 

0-16 

0-19 

3-18 

1960-61 ■ . 

0*32 

0*23 

5-57 

1961-62 . 

2.655 

0-48 

0-24 

7-91 

1962-63 . 

3.142 

1-40 

0-25 

7*89 
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District Central Co 
operative Bank 
[Central Financing 
Agency). 


(Figures in lakhs) 


Year 

(1) 

Work¬ 

ing 

Capital 

(6) 

Loans 

Ad¬ 

vanced 

(7) 

Reco- ' 
veries , 

(8) 

Loans 

Out¬ 

standing 

(9) 

Over- 

dues 

(10) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 . 

» 

0*58 

0*39 

3*49 

0-87 

1960-61 . 

• 

3*41 

0-06 

6-30 

0-97 

1961-62 . 

9-34 

2*88 

0*52 

8-66 

1-32 

1962-63 . 

21*04 

9*22 

0>92 

16-96 

1-37 


• Figures not available. 


The Land Development Bank received Snlxsidies from Govern¬ 
ment for financing construction and repair of wells, bunding, 
installation of machinery, etc. The scheme of subsidy was 
sanctioned on a permanent basis and was introduced in 1948. 
The amount of subsidy was equal to the differcm:e between the 
economic lending rate and the rate of interest for Tagai loans. 
In 1962-63, the economic lending rate and the Government 
lending rate were per cent and 4j/i per cent, respectively, for 
construction of wells. 

Another scheme known as the wells scheme had also been 
applied to Amravati district along with other districts of 
Vidarbha. Under this scheme Government used to give to the 
Bank, subsidies equal to the difference between the economic and 
the concessional rates of interest. A special scheme on the same 
basis for grantin|; loans and subsidies for oil-engines, electric 
motors and pumping sets required for agricultural purposes was 
also being implemented in Amravati district along with other 
districts of Vidarbha. 

Till 1962, there were four cei\j;ral co-operative banks in the 
district located at Amravati, Achalpur, Morshi and Daryapur, 
respectively. Each of them worked as the Central Financing 
Agency to the primary co-operative societies within its jurisdic¬ 
tion or area of operation. In January 1962, these banks were 
amalgamated with the Amravati Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Amravati, which then functioned as the Central Financing 
Agency through its four regional offices, 16 branches and two 
other offices. 

The Central Banking Agency sanctions loans or maximum 
credits to agricultural credit societies on the basis of their total 
requirements, undertakes other banking activities including 
collection and discounting of bills, opening current accounts, 
purchase and sale of securities, issue of cheques, drafts, etc., and 
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in some cases also makes arrangements for the sale of agricul¬ 
tural commodities, especially of the agriculturists who are under 
the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act and who are allowed to 
become nominal members for obtaining crop finance. It has 
now undertaken to cater to the needs of the co-operatives in 
respect of finance for industries. 

The membership as well as the working of the Central 
Financing Agency in the Amravati district is given in the 
accompanying table. 
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O 

z 


u 

z 

0 

o 

/. 

D 

§ 

z 


z 

u 

u 


I 


Other 

Liabilities 

(9) 

Rs. 

6-19 
11*62 
2*57 
537 

Borrowings 

(8) 

Rs. 

129*00 

105*41 

119*27 

85*09 

Deposits 

(7) 

Rs. 

35*00 

61*12 

60*42 

99-99 

Reserve and 
Other Funds 

(6) 

Rs. 

10*59 

11*42 

12*09 

13*53 

Paid-up Capital 

Government 

(3) 

. r<*taoooao 

Owned 

(4) 

Rs. 

13*19 

17*57 

22*96 

27*80 

Number of Members 

Societies 

(3) 

r^isOtSaO 

00 CO 00 

% 

Individuals 

(2) 

OOiTtOOOO 

*-o^rsm 

fsJ'pJ'.J'-r 

(0 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 


Net Profit 

(16) 

Rs. 

1*37 

1*95 

3*68 

2*51 

Percentage of 
Overdues to 
Demand 

(15) 

Rs. 

48*2 

35*8 

Percentage of 
Overdues to 
Total 

Outstandings 

(14) 

(NCsir'^p- 

*<l*<NvOm 

CO 

cc, 

Overdues 

(13) 

Rs. 

48*30 

33*16 

126*16 

97*11 

Recoveries 

(12) 

rM(N 

<0 

& . 

Loans 

Advanced 

(11) 

Rs. 

123*18 

222-71 

132-82 

168-89 

1 

Working 

Capital 

(10) 

Rs. 

202*83 
204*38 
! 227*18 

211*63 

Year 

(1) 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 
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These societies are formed generally by traders, factory- 
workers, salary-earners, etc., residing particularly in towns. 
They supply credit to their members on the basis of personal 
security or mortgage of property. Capital is collected by them 
by issuing shares or by accepting deposits from their members 
or by borrowing funds from the Central Financing Agency. 

After the Reorganisation of States in 1956, there were in 
Amravati district 25 societies of this type having a membership 
of 3,154 persons. By 1962-63, the number of societies went up 
by 28, and the number of members by 1,943. These societies 
included 40 salary-earners societies, two mill-workers societies of 
Achalpur and Badnera and one thrift and credit society. The 
progress made by these societies is given in the accompanying 
table. 
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0-32 001 
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The rural credit societies occupy a prominent place in the 
co-operative movement of Amravati district. In fact, the extent 
of co-operative movement was restricted to the credit aspect in 
the beginning, and co-operative societies advanced credit to their 
mcml)ers for specific purpose. Gradually their scoix; expanded 
and in the shape of service or Seva Societies they undertook a 
number of other activities. In 1962-63 there were 677 primary 
agricultural societies of which 608 were service societies. Of the 
remaining, 30 were large-sized societies, 35 crop loan societies 
and 4 multipurpose co-operative credit societies. 


The statistics of these societies is given in the following table: — 
TABLE No. 7 


Working of Rural Crkdif Societies, District Amravati 
(From 1959-60 to 1962-63) 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
Societies 

(2) 

No. of 
Memhers 

0) 

No. of 
Villatres 
Covered 

(4) 

Share 

Capjial 

(5) 

Reserve 
and f)ther 
FutK^s 

(6) 




Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

1959-60 

639 

42,443 

1,486 

19*07 

6*68 

1960-61 

647 

51349 

1,502 

31*81 

8*92 

1961-62 

656 

55,459 

1.514 

40*41 

h*46 

1962-65 

677 

61,545 

1,878 

48*39 

10*43 


Year 

(1) 

Deposits 

(7) 

Borrowinp 

(8) 

Other 

Liabilities 

(9) 

Workinp; 

Capital 

(10) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 

1*57 

.. 



1960-61 

2-08 




1961-62 

1*93 

177-99 

3*80 

232*59 

1962-63 

2*47 

174*32 

1 

4*09 

239*69 


Year 

Loans 

Advanced 

Recoveries 

Loans 

Outstanding 

Overdues 

(1) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) • 

(14) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 • .. 

1962- 63 

116*60 

139*65 

73*32 

147*81 

186*67 
161*58 
(S. T.) 

16*93 
(M. T.) 

112*93 

66*80 
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The Importance of these societies can he gauged by the follow¬ 
ing few facts. In the first place, these societies had the widest 
coverage, covering as they did 98 per cent villages in the district 
during 1962-63. The membership of these societies had also 
gone up considerably. In 1962-63, as the table shows, the 
societies had 61,545 members. The position of share capital had 
improved quite substantially. The increase was due mainly to 
the contribution from the government. There were also efforts 
to properly link share collection with the advances. It could 
also be observed that since the conversion of the primary 
societies into service co-operatives, these societies could render 
greater service and attend to the needs of the members to a 
larger degree. 

The service co-operatives were organised on the basis of the 
recommendations contained in the policy resolution of the 
National Development Council. Generally, they were organised 
in villages with a population of over 1,000 persons. Where 
villages were small, they were organised for a group of 2 to 3 
villages. The operational area of service co-operatives was 
generally identical with that of the Gram Panchayat. The 
membership was open to all and included mostly cultivators, 
artisans and labourers. The oiiject of these societies was to 
provide credit for agricultural operations, for purchase of raw 
material, etc. But they helped the marketing of agricultural 
produce and covered all economic activities of the rural popula¬ 
tion so as to create a cohesive, self-reliant and prosperous village 
community. 

Among rural societies, crop protection societies form an im¬ 
portant category. In Amravati district there were 16 such 
societies in 1960-61. The following are the statistics pertaining 
to these societies: — 


Particu’ars 

Year 

Year 


1959-60 

1960-61 

No. of Societies . 

18 

18 

No. of Members.. 

3,196 

3,000 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid-up Share Capital 

235 

330 

Reserve and Other Funds .. 

15,277 

15,364 

Borrowed Funds. 

586 

419 

Working Capital . 

17,947 

16,975 

Income From Services Rendered .. 

39,596 

39,596 

Net Profit. 

910 

5,613 

Net Loss . 

929 

879 


There were in 1960-61, four cattle breeding societies in Amra¬ 
vati district, of which one was dormant. They had in 1960-61 a 
total of 199 members. The paid-up share capital of these. 
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societies was Rs. 1,825, while their reserve and other funds 
amounted to Rs. 3,558. During the same year the working 
capital of these societies was Rs. 5,896. The Kurha Pashu 
Sudhar Society received a subsidy of Rs. 3,532 from the Block 
Development Officer of Chandur Railway Block. 

The number of poultry farming societies in Amravati district 
during 1960-61 was two, and their membership, 125. In the 
same year, the paid-up share capital of these societies was 
Rs. 600 and their reserve funds, Rs. 263. They had borrowed 
Rs. 2,195 in 1961. 

Most of the consumers’ societies in Amravati district were 
formed during the World War II when there was scarcity of 
consumers’ goods. The distribution of these goods at reasonable 
prices was found necessary also to check the rising trend in 
prices and their fluctuations. These societies were entrusted 
with the work of the distribution of commodities like food-grains, 
sugar, etc. These goods were supplied to them by Government. 
The consumers’ movement suhsecjuentjy expanded considerably 
and by 1962-63 there were 77 consumers’ societies in the whole 
of the district. Most of these societies, however, operated in 
the urban area. The following table illustrates the progress of 
these societies: — 

TABLE No. 8 


Working of Consumers* Co-operamves in Amravati district 
IN 1959-60 AND 1960-61 


Particulars 

1959-60 

1960-61 

No. of Societies— 



(a) Urban. 

14 

17 

(b) Rural.. 

55 

56 

No. of members . 

.. 

7,138 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid-up Share Capital . 

1,56,000 

1,65,000 

Purchases .. '. 

26,73,000 

80,15,000 

Sales . 

24,54,000 

86,84,000 

Cost of Management and Incidentals 

54,000 

71,000 


A beginning in the formation of co-operative farming and lift 
irrigation societies was made by an allotment of a number of 
acres of waste land, scattered over numerous villages in Amravati 
district, to landless persons on condition that they would form 
a co-operative farming society. Accordingly some societies were 
formed in the district in course of time. By 1963 there were as 
many as 13 co-operative farming societies in the district of which 
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three were joint farming societies organised to undertake co¬ 
operative farming on land pooled by members and ten were 
collective farming societies organised mainly by landless persons 
to cultivate the waste land owned by the Government. These 
societies receive assistance from the Government by way of 
share capital, contributions, managerial loan and subsidy for 
construction of godown-cum-catt’eshed and loan for land 
development. Following table gives the extent of financial 
assistance received by these societies:— 

TABLE No. 9 

Financial Assistance to Co-opekauve Farming Societies 
IN Amravah district 


Particulars 

(1) 

No. of 
Societies , 
(2) 

Amount 

(3) 



P.S. 

Loan for Land De>'elopmcnt 

1 

1 

4,000 

I.oan and subsidy for construction of 
fiodown-cum-catticshcd. 

3 

15,000 loan, 
5,000 .subsidy 

Managerial Subsidy . 

4 

1,700 


The working of the Co-ojUTative Farming Societies is given in 
the accompanying table. 



TABLE No. 10 

Working of Co-operative Farming Societies, Amravati ( 1959 — 63 ) 
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Area under 
Cultivation 

(9) 

Hec:tares (Acres) 

(Nil) 

111*24 (274-35) 

131*80 (325-27) 

145-77 (360-09) 

Land in 
Possession 

(8) 

i 

Hectares (Acres) 

97*81 (241-28) 

239*36 (591-19) 

214*84(530-29) 

367*56 (908-11) 

Working 

Capital 

(7) 

Rs. 

11,533 

25,352 

63,346 

98,304 

bti 

1 - 

Rs. 

9,300 

8,575 

38,145 

78.681 

Share 

Capital 

(5) 

Rs. 

10,695 

14,175 

16.025 

16,919 

No. of 
Members 

(4) 

27 

11 

29 

24 

24 

127 

42 

153 

No. of 
Societies 

^ (3) 

2 

1 i 

2 

2 

2 

S 

3 

10 

Societies 

(2) 

Joint Farming Societies 

Collective Farming Societies 

Joint Fanning Societies 
Collective Farming Societies | 

Joint Farming Societies 

Collective Farming Societies 

Joint Farming Societies 

Collective Farming Societies 

Year 

(1) 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

i 
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A number of agriculturists pursue dairying as a subsidiary 
occupation. 

By 1962-63, there were 28 dairy societies, one co-operative 
union and one federation. The progress and working of these 
societies is given in the accompanying table. 


A.280~23-B, 



TABLE No. 11 

Dairy Societies in Amravati District 
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Most of these dairy societies were affiliated to Anjangaon Milk 
Supply Union. The latter along with the five feeder societies in 
1960-61 secured Rs. 28,625 as loans and Rs. 8,275 as subsidy from 
the State Government. 

In 1962-63 a federation of all these societies was organised in 
the district. A sum of Rs. 16,000 was extended as loans under 
the Government milk scheme to this federation. The federation 
collected milk from the affiliated societies and supplied it to the 
Government milk centre. 

In Amravati district there were in 1962-63 four processing 
societies doing both ginning and pressing work. There were 
also two large societies at Pathrot and Karajgaon which had 
undertaken ginning activity. Besides, there were other pro¬ 
cessing societies such as fruit and vegetable societies, oil ghanis 
and palm-gur societies which fell under the category of the 
agricultural processing societies. By 1962-63, there were 13 such 
societies, of which one was fruit and juice canning society, 
10 were oil and ghani societies and two were Neera and palm-gur 
societies. 

The aim of these societies is to secure fair returns for the 
produce of their members by undertaking its sale. They also 
supply agricultural requisites such as fertilisers, improvea seeds, 
farm implements and machinery required by the agriculturists. 
The co-operative purchase and sale unions constitute an im¬ 
portant link between the primary credit societies and the 
central banks and these institutions are utilised for implement¬ 
ing the scheme of supply ot credit in kind and recovery of loans 
made to the agriculturists through the sale-proceeds of their 
agricultural produce. Thus, these societies realise the linking 
of agricultural credit with the marketing of produce raised 
thereby. All these societies have undertaken the distribution of 
the consumers’ articles as per the centrally sponsored plan of 
consumers’ co-operatives in rural areas. The purchase and sale 
societies at the tahsil level have been authorised to work as 
wholesalers for the import and distribution of sugar. 

By 1963, there were 12 co-operative marketing societies in 
Amravati district. The progress and working of these societies 
is given below:— 



Working of Cokiperative Marketing Societies in Amravati 

District (From 1959-60 to 1962-63) (Figs, in lakhs) 
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In Spite of the growth of these types of co-operative societies 
no significant success was achieved in linking credit with 
marketing. This is evident from the fact that the percentage 
of sale of marketable agricultural produce through the co-opera¬ 
tive agency to the total of such surplus produce marketed in 
the district worked hardly to nine per cent. 

These societies consist of District Industrial Association, the 
weavers’ societies, the forest labourers’ and the labour contract 
societies and other industrial societies like the khadi and village 
industries societies, the cane and bamboo workers’ societies, the 
tanners’ and leather workers’ societies, the pottery and brick- 
workers’ societies, etc. During 1960-61, there were in all 107 
industrial co-operative societies in Amravati district. Their 
growth is entirely due to Government initiative and financial 
assistance under various schemes implemented for the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries. During 1960-61, there 
were 10 oil ghani societies in Amravati district, with 155 mem¬ 
bers and with a share capital of Rs. 9,369. 


Cane and liomboo In 1961 there were three societies of this type in the district. 
Workers' Soaeties. They had 41 members and had a share capital of Rs. 760. 


Tanners' and These societies numbered thirteen in 1961 and had a member- 
Leather Workers' 343 Xlieir share Capital amounted to Rs. 29,463 while 

Smtehes. reserve and other funds stood at Rs. 6,283. Their activities 

were mainly restricted to tanning and production of foot-wear. 
They had a working capital of Rs. 88,712, and the value of the 
goods produced and marketed by them amounted to Rs. 24,507 
and Rs. 28,783, respectively, in 1961. 

Carpentry; and The societies had undertaken both carpentry and smithy 
Smiihx Co^opera. work, the former on a large-scale but the larier on a small-scale 
me Societies. shortage of iron and steel. 

In 1961, there were twelve societies with 212 members, a share 
capital of Rs. 15,706, and working capital of Rs. 55,352. In the 
same year the value of their production and sales amounted to 
Rs. 85,852 and Rs. 95,393, respectively. 

Pottery Workers' There were 17 societies of thw type functioning in the district 
Societies, during 1960-61. They had 302 members. Their working capital 
was Rs. 88,833 and reserve funds, Rs. 1,116, during the same 
year. 

Co-operative The societies in the Blocks are divided into groups with an 
Movement in aggregate working capital of rupees one lakh. A secretary is 
De^iopment charge of each group. Thus, out of the 1,567 villages in 

Blocks. the district, 1,502 villages were covered by the agricultural 
credit co-operatives in the Blocks in 1960-61. In other words a 
majority of the agricultural population in the villages is served 
by the village societies. 

Under the Second and Third Five-Year Plans the organisation 
of large-sized multipurpose societies has been discontinued. 
Instead, service co-operatives are organised on a large-scale. A 
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plan for conversion of agricultural societies into service co¬ 
operatives and organisation of new service co-operatives for the 
areas yet to be covered by the co-operative movement is being 
worked out. 

The targets fixed under the Second Five-Year Plan in respect 
of extension of agricultural credit, development of marketing 
schemes, and organisation of milk producers’ societies and 
unions were achieved in the Development Blocks. However, 
requirements of the agriculturist for long-term loans for im¬ 
provement on land were not met, due perhaps, to the weakness 
of the credit structure of the District Land Mortgage Bank. 

The foregoing account shows that the co-operative movement 
has made remarkable progress in all the directions and is 
making its influence felt in every sphere of economic activity. 
With the successive Five-Year Plans the co-operative societies 
have acquired a new significance, since they are trying to do 
away with the intermediaries with a view to giving the pro¬ 
ducers full return for their products as also to organising the 
sales of agricultural commodities to better results. Although 
the performance on the part of the co-operatives, whether in the 
agricultural or in the industrial field, is quite fair and encourag¬ 
ing, certain drawbacks from which the movement is at present 
.suffering become apparent. Although the agricultural primaries, 
for example, have increased in number, their membership does 
not keep pace with what was visualised during the plan periods. 
Here, more vigorous efforts are necessary for increasing the 
number of members as also to extend the activities of the agri¬ 
cultural primaries. It was also seen that many of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies could not grow because they could not recover the 
dues from the members. Unless the recovery position of the 
co-operative societies is improved, the societies would not find 
it advisable to make new loans. Here, what is required from 
the point of view of popularising the co-operative movement is 
to create a “ paying tnind ”, amongst the agriculturists. For, 
this will change their attitude considerably towards the co¬ 
operatives and they will come to regard the co-operative 
organisation not as a substitute for money-lenders but as their 
own organisation to promote self-help and mutual aid. 

The progress in the field of co-operative marketing, is a 
problem so far as the credit and marketing activities are not 
properly linked .with each other. The marketing societies arc 
required to be strengthened so as to be able to gain and com¬ 
mand the confidence of agriculturists and would induce them 
to bring agricultural produce only to co-operatives. Of late the 
Government has been granting liberal financial assistance to 
them. A financial corporation is also being established. All 
these steps are sure to bring about far—reaching changes in the 
working of the co-operative movement. 

The origin of modem banking in Amravati district could be 
traced as far back as 1868 when a branch of the Bank of Bombay 
was established in Amravati city. To-day the banking business 
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in the district has considerably expanded owing to numerous 
factors. The principal among them is the position of the dis¬ 
trict as a flourishing centre of cotton trade. The banks have 
played an important part in the financing of cotton business in 
the district during the last fifty years. Besides cotton, Amravati 
district is also famous for the production of fruits like oranges 
and bananas. The export trade of these fruits is mainly financed 
by the banks. 


In 1961 there were eleven joint stock banks in Amravati dis¬ 
trict. Of these, ten were the branch oflices of the banks with 
their head offices outside the district while one was a sub-office. 

The following statement gives the names of these hanks and 
their location in the district:— 


Place 

Name of Bank 

No. of Oflices 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

Achalpur 

State Bank of India 

1 Branch. 

Amravati 

State Bank of India 

1 Branch. 


Central Bank of India .. 

1 Sub-Office. 


Bank of Baroda 

I Branch. 


Bank of Maharashtra .. 

2 Branches. 

Dhamangaon.. 

State Bank of India 

1 Branch. 

Warud 

State Bank of India 

1 Branch. 

Daryapur 

State Bank of India 

1 Branch. 


The main functions of the banks are to accept deposits and 
make advances to agriculturists, traders and industrialists. In 
Amravati district, as mentioned above, these banks have played 
an important part in financing cotton and oil-milling industry. 
The State Bank provides remittance facilities at tahsil level for 
which it has opened branches at important centres in the district 
The facilities of safe deposit vault are, however, available only 
at Amravati. 

The branches of the State Bank of India have been endeavour¬ 
ing to promote and popularise the warehousing scheme. They 
give priority to the financing of small-scale industries in the 
district. The rates of interest charged by them on advances 
depend on the nature of the security and the amount required. 
I’he rates vary between 6^ per cent and 8% per cent per 
annum. Lower rates of interest are charged for advances against 
Government securities as well as to small-scale industries and 
co-operative institutions or societies. Advances against ware¬ 
house receipts covering marketable grain and seeds are also 
granted at sUghtly reduced rates of interest. 
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Another important bank serving'the credit needs of the people 
is the branch of the Punjab National Bank, Ltd., established at 
Amravati in 1954. It carries on all the functions that a modern 
commercial bank is expected to perform. It deals in cash 
credit. It mainly advances against commodities such as grain 
and pulses, oils and oil-seeds, cotton and cotton bales and other 
commodities of daily consumption. The advances are payable 
on demand. The rate of interest varies between 7 per cent and 
Sy 2 per cent per annum. 

The other important bank in Amravati is the branch of the 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., which was established in 1946. 
The Bank provides the same usual facilities as any other joint 
stock banks would do. It has proposed to introduce safe deposit 
vault facilities at Amravati. As regards the rates of interest, 
the Bank is bound by the All-India Interbank Agreement on 
the rates of interest on advances whereby the big banks main¬ 
tain uniformity in the rates of interest charged by them. The 
Bank of Maharashtra has started its operations only recently in 
the district. 

The following tables show the average month-end deposit 
balances of the banks in Amravati district in the half-year from 
July to December 1961. 

They also give the position of advances of all the scheduled 
banks in Amravati district for I960, 1961 and 1962 (March 
end). 


TABLE No. 13 

Analysis of Deposits of Joint Stock Banks, District Amravati 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Centres Deposits at the end of Dec. 1961 


t. Amravati Town 

2. BUichpur 

3. Dhamangaon 

4. Warud 


161 


Average of month-end deposit balances in the 
half-year July-December, 1961. 


37 
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TABLE No. 14 

Advances of all Scheduled Banks in Amravati District 
According to Security 





(Rs. in lakhs) 

Nature of Security 


March 23, 
I960 

March 31, 
1961 

March 30, 
1%2 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I. Food Articles— 

Paddy and Rice (Total 1 +2) 



9 

14 

1. To Rice Mills 



.. 

9 

2. To Others 


. . 

9 

5 

Wheat — 

(Totals—4) 


3 

15 

17 

3. To Flour Mills 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

4. To Others 


3 

15 

16 

5. Gram . 

.. 

12 

185 

6 

6. Other grains and pulses (including 

913 

1,594 

978 

Jo war, Bajra and Maize). 

Sugar and Gur — 

(Total 7-8) 

.. 

550 

313 

288 

7. To Sugar Factories 

.. 

74 

.. 

215 

8. To Others 

.. 

476 

313 

73 

9. Vegetable oils including Vanaspati 

143 

512 

108 

II. Industrial Raw Materials— 

10. Groundnuts 

.. 

227 

241 

289 

11. Other Oilseeds .. 

.. 

882 

1,357 

962 

Cotton and Kapas — 

(Total 12—13—14) .. 


5,940 

8,944 

9,452 

12. To Cotton Textile Mills 


525 

1.128 

1,806 

13. To Ginning Factories .. 


2,201 

4,338 

3,832 

14. To Others 


3,214 

3,478 

3,614 

15. Raw Jute 


5 

3 

,, 

16. Hides and Skins.. 

.. 

2 

.. 

., 

III. Plantation Products— 

17. Tea .... 

.. 

.. 

.. 


18. Cashewnuts 

.. 

.. 

.. 

,, 

19. Pepper and other Spices 

*. 

.. 

1,781 

6 

20. Coffee 



' 
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TABLE No. 

14— contd. 




Nature of Security 

(1) 

March 25, 
1960 
(2) 

March 31, 
1961 
(3) 

March 30, 
1962 
(4) 

IV. 

Manufactures and Minerals— 
Cotton Textiles (Including yarn Total. 

1,776 

832 

2,686 


21-22). 

21. To Mills . 

1,190 

,, 

1,949 


22. To Others . 

586 

832 

737 


23. Jute Textiles . 

.. 

.. 

5 


24. Other Textiles (Silk, Art Silk, 



9 


Woollen, etc.) 

25. Iron, Steel and Engineering 

53 

100 

101 


Products. 

26. Other Metals and Metal Products 

6 

6 

7 


27. Coal, Manganese, Mica and other 





Minerals and Mineral Oils. 

28. Chemicals, Dyes, Paints, Drugs 

7 

8 

51 


and Pharmaceuticals. 

29. Electrical Goods 


4 



30. Rubber and Rubber Products .. 


1 



31. Other Manufactured Goods 

24 

7 

no 

V, 

Other Securities— 

32. Real Estate . 

17 

17 



33. Gold and Silver Bullion 

262 

5 

6 


34. Gold and Silver Ornaments 

.. 

506 

496 


35. Fixed Deposits. 

34 

58 

37 


36. Government and other Trustee 

223 

495 

181 

Securities. 

Shares of Joint Stock Companies — 

(Total 37—38). 

7 

8 

2 


37. To Stock and Share Brokers and 





Dealers. 

38. To Others . 

7 

8 

2 


39. Debentures of Joint Stock Com- 


1 

1 

VI. 

panics. 

Other Securities— 

40. Assets of Industrial Concerns 





Fixed or Floating (other than 
those specified under above cate¬ 
gories). 

41. Other Secured Advances not 

642 

727 

606 


mentioned above. 

42. Composite Advances 

48 

142 

177 

Total Secured Advances— 

(Total 1 to 42) . 

11,776 

17,871 

16,595 
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Small Savings are meant to augment the resources for financing 
the Five-Year Plans. The agencies for the mobilisation of these 
savings include inter alia the insurance companies and societies, 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India, post-office savings banks 
and other institutions conducting the savings campaign and 
collection drive. 

The post-office savings hanks constitute the most important 
source for small savings. They arc particularly suited for 
collection of savings in rural areas where there are no banking 
facilities. 

Amravati district possesses an extensive net-work of post-offices 
doing savings bank work. The following statement gives parti* 
culars of postal savings banks in the district for a period from 
1959-60 to 1961-62:- 


Year 

(1) 

Total number of 
Sub-post offices 
doing Savings 
Bank Work 

(2) 

Total number of 
branch offices doing 
Savings Bank Work 

(3) 

Number of 
account-holders at 
the end of the year 

(4) 

1959-60 

33 

130 

25,927 

1960-61 

36 

150 

32.322 

1961-62 

36 

163 

34,303 


Year 

Bank balance 
at the end of the 
financial year 

Investments 
during the 
year 

Net withdrawals 
during the 
year 

(1) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 

1,45,49,524-11 

77,82,099-91 

75,29,218-57 

1960-61 

90,27,416-86 

1,10,48,033-19 

84,75,455-89 

1961-62 

1,91,12,298-33 

13,88,84,495-65 

1,03,68,764-04 


Besidcs the post-office savings banks there are other channels 
through which the savings of the people are mobilised. They 
are— 

(i) National Savings Certificates, 

(ii) National Plan Savings Certificates, 

(iii) Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates, 

(iv) 15-year Annuity Certificates, and 

(v) Cumulative Savings Deposit Scheme. 

In addition, the Government have recently introduced the 
'‘Prize-bond” scheme. 
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The commencement of the first of these schemes dates as far 
back as World War I when the then Government initiated the 
National Savings Scheme through the issue of Postal Cash 
Certificates. These certificates had a maturity period of five 
years and were sold at a discount and repaid on maturity at 
Rs. 10, Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 as the case might be. The scheme 
continued for some years even after the First World-War. 
During the 2nd World-War, in 1943, the Government started the 
scheme of (Post-Office) National Savings Certificates. This 
scheme was discontinued in 1957 when the Government intro¬ 
duced the 12-year National Plan Savings Certificates. 

The net withdrawals from the National Savings Certificates of 
different maturities is given helow: — 



Year 

(1) 

Withdrawals 


6-year 

(2) 

7-year 

(3) 

12-yeai 

(4) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1957-58 


85,070 

45,065 

2,84,505 

1958-59 


40 

10.785 

1,21,520 

1959-60 


3,175 

42,340 

2.49,115 

1960-61 


3,690 

18,085 

2,11,505 

1961-62 


10,540 

33,015 

1,71,226 


These new 12-year National Plan Certificates yield an income- 
tax-free simple interest of 5.41 per cent and compound interest 
of 4.25 per cent on maturity. The certificates are encashahle 
at any time after the completion of one year from the date of 
issue. The Government of India has permitted pledging of 
these certificates with the scheduled hanks and co-operative 
societies and hanks in order to enable the small savers to get 
temporary accommodation in case of need without encashing 
their certificates prematurely. The certificates are sold at all 
post-offices doing savings banks’ business in denominations of 
Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. 
The maximum holdings permissible in these certificates are 
Rs. 25,000 for a single holder and Rs. 50,000 for joint-holders. 

The following statement gives the net collection of small 
savings through the 12-ycar National Plan Savings certificates 
since their inception in the district: — 


Year 

Amount of 
investment 


Rs. 

1957-58 . 

13,60,780 

1958-59 . 

: . 25,22,640 

1959-60 . 

18,84,285 

1960-61 . 

11,50,265 

1961-62 . 

8,12,860 
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The Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates were 
issued from 1951. Formerly, the deposits were to be multiples 
of 100 only with a ceiling on the maximum amount that could 
he invested. From January, 1958, deposits are accepted in 
multiples of Rs. 50 only. These certificates bear an interest of 
four per cent per annum. Investment in them can be made by 
cash or by cheque. The interest is paid annually on the com¬ 
pletion of each period of twelve caleridar months from the date 
of deposit. It is exempt from income-tax, can be hypothecated 
and encashed before maturity, with due allowance for discount. 


The origin of ‘Life Insurance* business in India could be 
traced to 1870. In Amravati district insurance business was 
believed to have been started at a time when the Government 
Security Life Assurance Company, Ltd., had expanded its 
business throughout India. A marked expansion could be seen 
in the insurance business in the district after the Swadeshi 
Movement of 1905. Life insurance had remained till then in 
the hands of foreign companies. A further spurt in the forma¬ 
tion of new companies was witnessed during the Second World 
War when inflationary pressure tended to swell the volume of 
business in the country. With a view to establishing^ a closer 
watch in the matters of management, investment of funds and 
expenditure of insurers, Government established the Department 
of Insurance under the authority of the Controller of Insurance 
and enacted the Insurance Act of 1938. The Act was exten¬ 
sively amended in 1950, when further controls in the interest of 
the policy-holders were exercised. 

By the Life Insurance Ordinance of 1950 the business of life 
insurance passed from private hands to the Life Insurance 
Corporation. The Corporation entertains proposals for assurance 
where the object of assurance is family protection, provision for 
old age, or provision for payment of Estate Duty. In exceptional 
cases, the object of insurance is to provide security to educational 
trusts in respect of loans advanced for educational purposes or 
to provide donations to charitable institutions. 


The Life Insurance Corporation was constituted by an Act in 
1956. Since its establishment the Indian and foreign insurers 
and provident fund societies ceased to carry on life insurance 
business in India. However, the general insurance representing 
fire, marine, accident and other insurance business is kept open 
for private enterprise. 


Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Amravati district, was placed under 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Nagpur district. The total 
number of agents in the district was 667 on December 1956. It 
was 748 in 1957, 1,042 in 1958, and 663 in December 1959, The 
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total business proposed and completed during this period was as 
under:— 


Period 

(1) 

Number of 
proposals 

(2) 

Proposed 

_ 

Completed 

Sum 

proposed 

(3) 

Number of 
policies 

(4) 

Sum 

assured 

(5) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

From 1-9-56 to 31-12-56 .. 

435 

14,19,000 

240 

7,62.600 

1957 . 

3,072 

1,07,34,750 

2.062 

77,47,750 

1958 . 

3,370 

1,21,57,250 

3.017 

1,00,67,000 

1959 . 

3,454 

1,35,22,000 

2,510 

1,12.88,250 

1960 . 

.. 

.. 

.. 


January. 

38 

1,25,000 

1 

5,000 

February. 

227 

7,08,500 

31 

1,23,000 

March . 

177 

8,05,000 

123 

6,39,500 

April . 

242 

9,08,500 

128 

4,45,000 

Total 

684 

25,47,000 

283 

12,12,500* 


India being primarily an agricultural country her prosperity 
depends to a large extent upon the productivity of land and the 
economic conditions of the farmers. The productivity of land, 
however, is limited by a number of factors such as uneconomic 
holdings, deptndence of agriculture upon the vagaries of mon¬ 
soon, etc. The factors affecting economic conditions of the 
agriculturist, are low productivity of soil, inefficient and un¬ 
skilled labour, etc. These factors together render the agricul¬ 
turist incapable of improving agriculture solely by his own 
efforts. What he needs most is financial assistance. 

The need for financing agriculture was realised very early and 
assistance was given from time to time during the pre-British 
period. Under the British rule a number of Tagai Acts 
providing finance were passed. But the agriculturist began to 
receive active assistance only after the Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 
were passed. The former Act is broadly concerned with long¬ 
term finance and the latter with short-term accommodation. 

Loans under this Act arc granted to cultivators for works of 
improvement on land, such as construction of wells and tanks, 

S iration of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation, 
sures, ,etc. The Collector, Prant Officers and Mamlatdars 
are authorised to grant loans to the extent of 8j4 per cent of the 
total amount of loans to be disbursed, i.e., 16 pies per rupee per 
annum. In particular cases, however, the Government may 

r" ' . .... . " ■ — . . ' ■■■' . 

indicate thp fgf |%0 for the months from January to April. 
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reduce the rate of interest or may not charge anv interert. T^e 
loan is given where the grantor is satisfied as to the security with 
a margin of safety. Generally immovable property is demanded 
as security against loans to be advanced under this Act. 

This Act was in force in one form or another from 1871. 
Loans under it were chiefly given for the sinking of wells, the 
eradication of shrubs and deep-rooted weeds from fields and the 
making of embankments. In the thirty years from 1877-1907 a 
sum of only two lakhs of rupees was advanced, and of this 
Rs. 30,000 were given out in the famine years of 1896-97 and 
1897-98 and almost a lakh in 1899-1900 and 1900-01. In 1908 also, 
as the 1907 rains were a partial failure, it was thought well to 
stimulate the demand for labour by this means and about 
Rs. 83,500 were advanced. Barring these years the average 
yearly amount advanced to cultivators in ordinary times was 
only Rs. 2,631. 

Loans under this Act are granted to holders of arable lands 
for purchase of seed, fodder, agricultural stock or implements. 
They are also granted to hire cattle, to rebuild houses destroyed 
by calamities, to meet the monetary needs of cultivators while 
engaged in work on land or to achieve some such purpose. The 
rate of interest, the type of security and the terms and condi¬ 
tions for the grant of loan are the same as under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 

This Act was applied to Berar in 1891. Loans granted under 
this Act were not considerable. In the famine years (1896 to 
1898) about Rs. 84,000 were distributed and in 1908 Rs. 13,375. 
But apart from these exceptional cases the average yearly amount 
was hardly over Rs.* 1,000. 

“Many reasons were given for the comparative unpopularity 
of the Government loans, the most common being perhaps, the 
delays connected with the system. To this may be added a few 
factors, which elsewhere also operate against the success of tagai. 
Government occupied an infinitely stronger position than the 
ordinary creditor, and insistedupon prompt repayment; the 
latter, moreover, would lend for marriages and the like 
ceremonies which made indebtedness a social necessity to the 
average cultivator, and he was naturally charged of doing so 
when the land was already pledged to a far stronger claimant; 
hence the cultivator who might need such a loan was careful not 
to do anything which might endanger his chance of getting it.”* 

What seemed necessary was an improved system of distri¬ 
bution. In the Melghat area especially, the cultivation was more 
backward, and the Korkus were heavily indebted and paid most 
extortionate interest on their scanty loans. Such conditions ruled 
for a very long time in Amravati district. During the mean 
time the Government assastance was continued without involving 
any important change in the distribution. 


*Amraviiti District Oazetteer (year fVII), page 225-6* 
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With the advent of Independence, the agricultural sector of 
the district economy received top priority as far as Government 
assismnce was considered, and necessary changes were introduced 
in the distribution of tagai loans. The amount of loans was also 
increased with a view to stepping up agricultural production. 
Thus, besides the above two Acts (wz., the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act and Land Improvement Loans Act), the Government also 
extended loans and subsidies to agriculturists under the Grow 
More Food campaign launched by the Government. 
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TABLE No. 16 

Financial Assistance to Agriculture 
(Classified according to purpose) 


Purpose for which finan¬ 
cial assistance is 
sanctioned 

(1) 

Year 

Loans 

under 

Land 

Improve¬ 

ment 

Loans Act, 
1883 
(3) 

Loans 

under 

Agricul¬ 

turists’ 

Loans 

Act, 

1884 

(4) 

Financial assistance 
under Grow More 
Food Campaign 

(2) 

Loans 

(5) 

Cash 

Subsidies 

(6) 

(1) For current farm ex¬ 
penditure— 

(fl) Seed 

1952-53 .. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2.17,816 

Rs. 

3,20,105 

Rs. 

1953-54 .. 


2,70,135 

4.96,232 



1954-55 .. 


2,13,654 

4,04,096 



1955-56 .. 


97,467 

5,27,951 



1956-57 .. 


99,362 

1,24,089 



1957-58 .. 


1,47,512 

4,95,294 



1958-59 .. 


1,56,417 

4,14,388 



1959-60 .. 


3,53.018 

2,31,252 



1960-61 .. 


2,04,024 

4,35,687 



1961-62 .. 


2,43.584 

2,67,269 


(h) Fodder .. 

1952-53 .. 





1953-54 .. 






1954-55 .. 






1955-56 .. 






1956-57 .. 






1957-58 .. 






1958-59 .. 






1959-60 .. 


20,543 




1960-61 .. 


, , 



1961-62 .. 





(f) Manure .. 

1952-53 .. 



2,34.567 


1953-54 .. 



3,45,678 



1954-55 .. 



2,25,635 



1955-56 .. 



3,59,846 



1956-57 .. 



87,315 



1957-58 .. 



3,51,437 



1958-59 .. 



2,32,927 



1959-60 .. 



2,04,826 



1960-61 .. 


1,45,300 



1961-62 .. 


1,17,500 



(d) Farm implements 

1952-53 .. 



2,17,250 


1953-54 .. 



3,20,000 



1954-55 .. 



1,55,000 



1955-56 .. 



15,500 



1956-57 .. 



2,03,000 



1957-58 .. 



62,000 



1958-59 .. 



2,15,000 



1959-60 .. 





1960-61 .. 






1961-62 .. 


2,09,118 

• • 

.. 

(2) Purchase of draught 

1952-53 .. 


3,12,170 



animals. 

1953-54 .. 


3,87,450 

. . 



1954-55 .. 


6,37,450 




1955-56 .. 


1,42,450 




1956-57 .. 


1,28,300 




1957-58 .. 


2,38,700 




1958-59 .. 


2,27,590 

. , 



1959-60 .. 


5,28,300 




1960-61 .. 


2,66,960 

,, 



1961-62 .. 


2,83,990 
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TABLE No. le^contd. 


Purpose for which finan 
cia] assistance is 
sanctioned 

Year 

Loans 

under 

Land 

Improve¬ 

ment 

Loans Act, 
1883 

Loans 

under 

Atfricul- 

turists’ 

Loans 

Act, 

1884 

Financial assistance 
under Grow More 
Food Campaign 


Loans 

Cash 

Subsidies 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

l5) 

(6) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(3) Well digging and 
other irrigation pro¬ 
jects. 

1952- 53 .. 

1953- 54 .. 

1954- 55 .. 

1955- 56 .. 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

1,30,17J 
37.60U 
1,24,200 
1,37,500 


3.45.900 

6.80.400 

6.10.500 
5,18,000 
4,00,000 

7.10.500 
5,00,800 

5.30.900 

4.63.400 
82,550 


(4) Land improvement 

1952- 53 .. 

1953- 54 .. 

1954- 55 .. 

1955- 56 .. 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

3,13,18 

1,97,395 

2,75.424 

7,52,365 

27,630 

64,175 

79.538 

5,24.060 

7.34.237 

10.23,055 

0 

•• 



(5) Consumption 

(6) Other purposes 

I Weedings. 

1952- 53 .. 

1953- 54 .. 

1954- 55 .. 

1955- 56 .. 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

1.23,462 

92,482 

1,95,198 

90,358 

91,437 

1,23,964 

75,943 

2.39,811 

1.35,149 

1.20,432 




II Construction and re¬ 
pairs of houses. 

(Flood affected). 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 


2,70,400 

2.58,600 

1,45,500 


.. 

Ill Horticultural Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

.. 

.. 

3,37,^ 

1,87,450 

•• 

IV Construction and 
repairs of houses 
under NAL Act. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

•• 


.. 

.. 

V Loans to persons 
whose horses died of 
South African Horse 
Sickness under NAL 
Act. 

1960-61 .. 

•• 


• • 

' 
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TABLE No. 17 

Finanoal Assistance to AoRicui.-niRE, Amravati District 


Time-lau between date of application 

Number of 

Amount 

Amount 

and date of sanction 

applications 

applied for 

sanctioned 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Up to 2 months. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2-3 months .. .. 1952-53 .. 

1,775 

7,95,350 

6.65,794 

1953-54 .. 

3,325 

10,63,334 

8,98,207 

1954-55 .. 

3,561 

11,46,584 

10,00,386 

1955-56 .. 

2,258 

I0,4'>,668 

9,26,978 

1956-57 .. 

2,355 

3,90,668 

3,24,546 

1957-58 .. 

1,463 

8,95,334 

7,78,195 

1958-59 .. 

1,215 

7,23,668 

5,83,198 

1959-60 .. 

2,834 

8,95,000 

7,98,455 

1960-61 .. 

2,560 

9,88,500 

7,96,496 

1961-62 .. 

2,315 

8,75,000 

7,27,245 

3-4 months .. .. 1952-53 .. 

1,184 

5,30,234 

4,43,862 

1953-54 .. 

2,194 

7,08,890 

5,98,804 

1954-55 .. 

2,374 

7,64,390 

6,66,924 

1955-56 .. 

1,472 

6,99,778 

6,17,986 

1956-57 .. 

1,570 

2,60,444 

2,16,364 

1957-58 .. 

974 

5,96,890 

5,18,798 

1958-59 .. 

810 

4,82,444 

3,88,465 

1959-60 .. 

2,833 

8,96,333 

7,98,454 

1960-61 .. 

2,557 

^,58,500 

7,56.494 

1961-62 .. 

2,200 

7,08,500 

6,31,735 

4-5 months .. .. 1952-53 .. 

2,050 

10,00,000 

8,50,000 

1953-54 .. 

4,000 

13,60,000 

11,60,000 

1954-55 .. 

4,500 

15,00,000 

13,20,000 

1955-56 .. 

2,400 

13.00,000 

12,00,000 

1956-57 .. 

3,000 

5,00,000 

4,20,000 

1957-58' .. 

1,000 

11,00,000 

10,00,000 

1958-59 .. 

1,200 

9,00,000 

7,26,000 

1959-60 

4,439 

15,12,667 

14,11,008 

1960-61 .. 

4,000 

18,57,000 

15,20,500 

1961-62 .. 

4,200 

19,00,000 

14,65,000 

5-6 months .. .. 1952-53 .. 

314 

60,466 

37,725 

m 1953-54 .. 

386 

57,776 

37,610 

1954-55 .. 

244 

28,776 

13,848 

1955-56 .. 

544 

99,554 

35,968 

1956-57 .. 

138 

20,888 

12,728 

1957-58 .. 

948 

93,776 

37,592 

1958-59 

4)8 

64,888 

50,930 

1959-60 .. 

1,227 

2,85,000 

1,85,900 

1960-61 .. 

1,114 

1,50,000 

1,12,488 

1961-62 .. 

542 

1,17,000 

85,000 

6 months or more .. .. Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
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TABLE No. 18 

Financial Assistance to Agriculture, Amravati District 


Time-lag between date of sanction 

Number of 

Amount 

Amount 

and date of disbursement 

applications 

sanctioned 

disbursed 

(n 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

up to 2 months. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2-3 month«j .. .. 19'>2-53 .. 

1,775 

6,65,794 

6,65,794 

1953-54 .. 

3,325 

8,98,207 

8,98,207 

1954-55 .. 

3,561 

10,00,386 

10,00.386 

1955-56 .. 

2,258 

9,26,978 

9 26,978 

1956-57 .. 

2,355 

3.24.546 

3,24,546 

1957-58 .. 

1,463 

7,78.195 

7,78.195 

1958-59 .. 

1,215 

5,83,198 

5,83,198 

1959-60 .. 

2,834 

7,98,455 

7.98,455 

1960-61 .. 

2,560 

7,96,496 

7,96,496 

1961-62 .. 

2,315 

7,27,245 

7,27,245 

3-4 months .. 1952-53 .. 

1,164 

4,43,862 

4,43,862 

1953-54 .. 

2,194 

5.98,804 

5,98,804 

1954-55 .. 

2,374 

6,66,924 

6,66,924 

1955-56 .. 

1,472 

6,17,986 

6,17,986 

1956-57 .. 

1,570 

2.16,364 

2,16,364 

1957-58 .. 

974 

5,18,708 

5,18,798 

1958-59 .. 

810 

3,88,465 

3,88,465 

1959-60 .. 

2,833 

7.98,454 

7,98,454 

1960-61 .. 

2,557 

7,56,494 

7,56,494 

1961-62 .. 

2,200 

6,31,735 

6,31,735 

4-5 month.. .. 1952-53 .. 

2,050 

8,50,000 

8,50,000 

1953-54 .. 

4,000 

11,60,000 

11.60.000 

1954-55 .. 

4,500 

13,20,000 

13,20,000 

1955-56 .. 

2,400 

12,00,000 

12.00,000 

1956-57 .. 

3,000 

4,20,000 

4,20,000 

1957-58 .. 

1,000 

10,00,000 

10,00,000 

1958-59 .. 

1,200 

7,26.000 

7,26,000 

1959-60 .. 

4,439 

14,11,008 

14,11,008 

1960-61 .. 

4,000 

15,20,500 

15,20,500 

1961-62 .. 

4,200 

14.65,000 

14.65,000 

5-6 months .. .. 1952-53 .. 

314 

37,725 

37,725 

1953-54 .. 

386 

37,610 

37,610 

1954-55 .. 

244 

13,848 

13,848 

1955-56 .. 

544 

35,968 

35,968 

1956-57 .. 

138 

12,728 

12,728 

1957-58 .. 

948 

37,592 

37,592 

1958-59 .. 

418 

50.930 

50,930 

1959-60 .. 

1,227 

1,85,900 

1,85,900 

1960-61 .. 

1,114 

1,12,488 

1,12,488 

1961-62 .. 

542 

85,000 

85,000 

6 months or more. 

i 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
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TABLE No. 19 

Financial Assistance to Agriculture, Amravati District 


Duration of Loans 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

No. of 
applications 

(3) 

Amount 

(4) 




Rs. 

(1) Less than 3 months 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(2) 3 to 6 months 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(3) 6 to 9 months 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(4) 9 to 12 months 

1952-53 

662 

4,42.959 


1953-54 

1,392 

6,74.912 


1954-55 

1,226 

7,38,824 


1955-56 

897 

5,00.290 


1956-5; 

1,154 

2.63,101 


1957-58 

705 

6,10,119 


1958-59 

484 

4,55,847 


1959-60 

1,174 

7,66,190 


1960-61 

966 

6,70,794 


1961-62 

1,136 

5,38,490 

(5) 1 to 2 years 

1952-53 

1,667 

3.65,650 


1953-54 

3,241 

3,83,376 


1954-55 

3,504 

6,74,076 


1955-56 

1,907 

3,66,529 


1956-57 

1,791 

64,370 


1957-58 

1,177 

1,26,410 


1958-59 

1,061 

1,01,642 


1959-60 

3,073 

3,.90,874 


1960-61 

2,463 

3,92,524 


1961-62 

2,066 

4,27,766 

fo) 2 to 3 years 

1952-53 

1,669 

3,65,768 


1953-54 

3,722 

2,80,500 


11934-35 

4,270 

3,35,000 


1955-56 

2.530 

5,50,375 


1956-57 

2,836 

1,67,700 


1957-58 

2,100 

2,69,100 


1938-59 

1,550 

2,71,500 


1959-60 

4,878 

9,50.353 


1960-61 

4,500 

10,00,575 


1961-62 

3.900 

12,45,230 

(7) 3 to 4 years 

1952-53 

1,165 

3,72,717 


1953-54 

1.260 

1,33,333 


1954-55 ^ 

1,384 

2,13,263 


1955-56 

1,211 

2,63,538 


1956-57 

i 1,067 

23,460 


1957-58 

303 

1,29,956 


1958-39 

458 

20,606 


1939-60 

1,151 

2,03,450 


1960-61 

850 

16,835 


1961-62 

702 

1,02,144 

(8) 4 to 3 years 

1952-53 

72 

2,15,136 


1953-54 

130 

7,50,000 


1954-55 

135 

4,19,975 


1955-56 

109 

4,75,200 


1956-57 

85 

1.05,000 


1957-58 

30 

5,00,000 


1958-59 

30 

3,00,000 


1959-60 

120 

3,75,250 


1960-61 

125 

3,00,000 


1961-62 

175 

1,35,000 
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TABLE No. 19— cont. 


Duration of Loans 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

No. of 
applications 

(3) 

Amount 

(4) 

(9) 5 years and above 

1952-.')3 

90 

Rs. 

2,35,150 

1953-54 

140 

4,25,500 


1954-55 

160 

6.00,000 


1955-56 

120 

6,25,000 


1956-57 

130 

3,50,000 


1957-58 

70 

7,00,000 


1958-59 

60 

6,00,000 


1959-60 

937 

5.05,700 


1960-61 

1,327 

8.05,250 


1961-62 

1,328 

4,60,350 

(10) Those who have not stated 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

the duration. 





TABLE No. 20 

Financial Assistance to Agriculture, Amravati District 


Reasons for rejection 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

No. of 
applications 

(3) 

Amount 

(4) 

(1) Lack of security or adequate 

1952-53 

435 

Rs. 

98,700 

security. 

1953-54 

762 

35,675 

1954-55 

934 

85,250 


1955-56 

1,035 

94,250 


1956-57 

317 

53,000 


1957-58 

215 

1,75,000 


1958-59 

228 

1,45.750 


1959-60 

267 

43.000 


1960-61 

134 

1,15,250 


1961-62 

161 

96,700 

(2) Purpose of loan not approved 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

(3) Old dues to Government .. 

1952-53 

3,906 

2,09,500 

1953-54 

1,118 

2,67,825 


1954-55 

4,053 

2,24,000 


1955-56 

2,050 

2,05,150 


1956-57 

2,805 

1,50,900 


1957-58 

277 

2,05,000 


1958-59 

1,390 

3,19,450 


1959-60 

1,317 

4,10,000 


1960-61 ..i 

507 

4,20,250 


1961-62 

900 

4,00,000 

(4) Miscellaneous .. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
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The foregoing tables reveal that though the number of 
applications received by the Government does not show any 
appreciable increase over a decade from 1952-53 to 1962-63, the 
demand for loans by the agriculturists has increased considerably 
except for a short period from 1956-57 to 1958-59. The increase 
was more appreciable especially after 1959-60, when the sums 
disbursed under both the Acts were Rs. 10,23,050 and 
Rs. 11,20,124, respectively. The amount spent under the Grow 
More Food schemes, in much the same way, increased to 
Rs. 9,74,500 in 1961-62 although during the previous years there 
was no uniformity of trend, either for increase or for decrease. 
Secondly, the total amount sanctioned by the Government was 
far less than that demanded. For example, in 1961-62, while 
amounts demanded by the applicants totalled Rs. 15,58,500 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and Rs. 16,44,500 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, the amounts 
sanctioned and disbursed under these Acts were Rs. 10,23,050 and 
Rs. 11,20,124, respectively. One of the reasons why the Govern¬ 
ment did not adequately meet with the demand was that loans 
were not either repaid in time or repaid in full. The figure of 
loans outstanding especially after 1958-59, is an evidence in 
point. The total dues were greater under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act than under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
greater under the Grow More Food scheme than under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act. It will also be seen from the 
above tables that the loans under Land Improvement Loans Act 
were given mainly for carrying out improvements on land 
throughout this period except in 1952-53 and 1954-55 when part 
of these loans were also granted for digging wells and other 
irrigation projects. Loans under Agriculturists’ Loans Act, on 
the other hand, were given for various purposes specified in the 
tables, such as current farm expenditure including expenditure 
for securing fodder and manure and for purchasing of draught 
animals. In the same way, financial assistance under Grow 
More Food campaign was extended to agriculturists for procure¬ 
ment of seeds, manure, and farm implements, and for well 
digging and other irrigation projects. Some loans under this 
scheme were also given for horticultural development in 1960-61 
and 1961-62. 

During this period (from 1952-53 to 1962-63) loans under 
Project Areas were given only from 1959-60 to 1961-62. They 
were given under the Non-agricultural Loans Act for construction 
and repair of houses and also as a relief to those whose horses 
died of the South African Horse Sickness. 

It is necessary not only to make adequate grants of tagai but 
also to make them in time. In tms district the actual 
disbursement of the loans was started three months after they 
were sanctioned. Although the interval between the date of 
application and the date of sanction or between the date of 
sanction and the date of disbursement was not short, there was 
no unusual delay that could adversely affect agricultural 
operations. Another significant feature of the grant of tagai 
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loans was that the bulk of them represented short-term loans 
having a duration of less than five years. The large amounts of 
loans were given for periods shorter than a year, and more than 
half the amount of the total loans was given for a period less 
than four years. 

The two major grounds of rejection of applications for loans 
were (i) lack of security or adequate security, and (ii) old dues 
to Government. On the score of the former as many as 4,488 
applications involving an amount of Rs. 9,42,575 were rejected, 
while on the latter 19,323 applications involving an amount of 
Rs. 28,12,075 were rejected. 

Tagai loans for the purchase of seed and weeding operations 
and for Grow More Food under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
arc advanced against collateral security, jointly or severally. 
But for loans for ordinary and Grow More Food requirements 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act both security of land 
and collateral security are necessary. Generally 75 per cent of 
the loans are advanced against security of land and 25 per cent 
are advanced against collateral security. The ratio of the value 
of security to the total amounts of loans advanced is 2:1. 

Formerly the rate of interest on loans distributed on ordinary 
tagai advance under Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act was Rs. 7-81 per hundred per annum. 
From August 1958 the rate of interest on tagai loans under 
these Acts was reduced to Rs. 5*50 per hundred per annum. 

Similarly, different rates of interest were charged for loans 
under Grow More Food scheme. Thus for loans under Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act the rate charged was Rs. 4.66 per hundred 
per annum but for loans under Land Improvement Loans Act 
the rate of interest was Rs. 7*81 per hundred per annum. But 
from 1st April 1960 interest on all loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act or the Grow More Food scheme 
is charged at the rate of Rs. 4-50 per hundred per annum or in 
default at the penal rate of Rs. 6.00 per hundred per annum. 

With a view to encouraging and developing small-scale and 
cottage industries the Government of Maharashtra has set up 
the Department of Industries. The department gives financial 
assistance to these industries under various schemes besides the 
*‘State-aid to Industries under Rules 1935.” Under this scheme 
loans are granted to industries for (1) construction of buildings, 
godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, etc., (2) purchase of land for 
buildings, (3) purchase of and erection of plant and machinery, 
(4) purchase- of raw materials and (5) use as working capital. 

The important small-scale and cottage industries in Amrayati 
district were gmning and pressing works, oil ghanis, brick¬ 
making, carpentry, Eyeing, printing, etc. Under the scheme 
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mentioned above these industries received financial assistance 
from the State as given below: — 


Year 

(1) 

Amount 
(in Rs.) 

(2) 

Number of parties to 
whom financial assistance 
was granted 

(3) 

1957-58 .. 

33,865 

41 

1958-59 . 

39,320 

48 

1959-60 .' 

1 

28,760 

24 

1 

1960-61 . 

13,200 

28 

1961-62 . 

4,300 , 

14 

1962-63 . 

15,000 

2') Advanced by the 
V Bank of Mahar- 

1963-64 . 

7,000 

1J ashtra. 


Various other schemes were in operation in Amravati district 
during the last decade under which financial assistance was 
rendered to individuals and their co-operatives. In 1960, the 
Government of Maharashtra passed the Maharashtra State-aid 
to Industries Act, to regulate grant of loans to small-scale and 
cottage industries in the State. Under the Act cottage industry 
is defined as an industry carried on by an artisan in or near his 
home with capital not exceeding Rs. 25,000. The Act defined 
small-scale industry as an industry with capital assets not exceed¬ 
ing the value of Rs. five lakhs, regard being had to the nature of 
undertaking and the number of persons employed therein. The 
loans granted under the Act were repayable by instalments 
together with interest from the date of the actual advance of 
the loan. 

Subsequently, the GovernmeitT passed the Maharashtra State- 
aid to Industries Rules. 1961, with a view to granting loans to 
small-scale or cottage industry for the following purposes: — 

(1) Purchase of land required for an industry; 

(2) Construction of buildings or worksheds, godowns, ware¬ 

houses, wells, etc, necessary for industry; 

(3) Purchase of tools, equipment, appliances, plant and 

machines; 

(4) Erection of plant and machinery; 

(5) Purchase of raw materials or for other use as working 

capital otherwise than as cash credit^ and 

(6) Tiding over initial difficulties or bottlenecks. 
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Under the Rules the following authorities were entitled to 
grant loans up to the amount specified against each of them as 
given below:— 


Authority 

Amount 


Rs. 

Secretary to Government, Industries and 

1,00,000 

Labour Department. 


Director of Industries 

25,000 

Deputy Director of Industries 

5,000 

Assistant Director of Industries 

2,000 


Of these loans, those which are granted to the extent of rupees 
thousand arc to be secured hy personal bond of the applicant, 
and in case of the applicant being a firm, by personal bonds of 
all partners. Loans exceeding Rs. 1,(X)0 hut not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 are to be secured by one or more personal sureties. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the Rules governing 
the grants are administered and executed by the Zilla Parishad 
itself. During 1962*63, an amount of Rs. 14,333 was granted as 
loan and subsidy to 18 parties by the Zilla Parishad in Amravati 
district. 

The following statement gives the expenditure on the Schemes 
included in the Third Five-Year Plan and implemented through 
the Zilla Parishad, Amravati: — 

Total 

expenditure 

Name of the Scheme up to 

31-3-196? 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Rs. 

(1) Grant-in-aid to Industrial Co-operatives for management expenses 4,996 

(2) Organisation of Handicraft Co-operative Societies in Maharashtra 1,000 

State. 

(3) Scheme for financial assistance to Industrial Co-operatives for the 1,000 

purchase of tools and equipment. Subsidy. 

(4) Scheme for hnancial assistance to Industrial Co-operatives for con¬ 

struction of godowns. 

(5) Scheme for grant of hnancial assistance to Industrial Co-operathes 

of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and Backward Class 
persons. 

Financial assistance to small-scale and cottage industries is 
also rendered through this agency. Originalljr known as the 
Bombay State Financial Corporation, this institution was set up 
in 1963 under the State Financial Corporation Act of 1951. 
Now its activities are restricted only to Maharashtra State. 

The Corporation provides financial assistance to medium and 
small-scale industrial concerns in the State for purposes of pur¬ 
chase of land, plant and machinery and other assets, for 
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renovation and expansion of existing units and for the develop¬ 
ment of new ones. It considers applications from small-scale 
units under the State-aid to Industries Rules for aid ranging 
between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 75,000 and in exceptional cases up to 
Rs. I lakh. The rate of interest for loans advanced is 6^2 per 
cent. The period of loan is decided on merit but is not generally 
more than ten years. The amount of loan is to the extent of 
59 per cent of the net value of the fixed assets consisting of 
land, building, plant and machinery. 

Since the reorganisation of States, the small-scale units in 
Amravati district have received the following assistance from 
the Corporation: — 


Year 

Amount 

Number of 
Parties 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


Rs. 


1959-60 .. 

30.000 

1 

1961-62 .. 

.. 2,50,000 

1 

1962-63 .. 

52,500 

2 


Resides the Corporation, the small-scale industries can also 
secure financial assistance from the State Bank of India. In 
Amravati district such industries received Rs. 1,13,000 during 
1960-61 and Rs. 93,000 during; the subsecjuent year. Each year 
there were four parties which received such assistance. 

In the absence of any systematic records it is difficult to trace 
the gradual evolution of the joint-stock companies in Amravati 
district. As elsewhere they appear to have developed out of the 
partnership or proprietary type of concerns. The latter, as a 
matter of fact, required a good deal of capital, not easy for a 
single individual to supply. Credit, too, was not obtainable 
unless complete security could be provided to the creditor. 
Partnership was even worse form than this, for it depended only 
on a smooth co-ordination amongst the members concerned. 
The joint-stock companies, as they exist today, therefore, came 
up as a more suitable form of % business organisation through 
which instability in business could be reduced to a great extent. 

In Amravati district there are two types of joint-stock com¬ 
panies: the private companies and the public companies. The 
Companies Act of 1956 described the former as one which 
restricts the right to transfer its share, if any, limits the number 
of its members to fifty and prohibits any invitation to the public 
to subscribe for any shares in, or debentures of, the company. 
The Act further lays down that “no company, association or 
partnership consisting of more than 20 persons shall be formed 
for the purpose of carrying on any other business that has for 
its object the acquisition of gain by the company, association 
or partnership, or by the individual members, thereof, unless it 
is registered as a company”. Registration, thus, was made 
compulsory for these companies. 
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By 1958, there were thirty-six registered private limited com¬ 
panies in Amravati district. Most of them were small under¬ 
takings. Their work was considerably facilitated when the 
principle of limited liability was extended to them. A classi- 
kation of these companies according to the nature of their 
operations showed that of the 36 joint-stock companies, 15 com¬ 
panies were working in the field of agriculture, six were trans¬ 
port undertakings, three were iiianufactuiing, two general 
trading and eight were producing motion pictures. 

The capital rec|uirements of these companies do not appear to 
he large. In 1958, the aggregate authorised capital of these 
companies was Rs. 1,09,63,0(X) while the paid-up capital amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 47,31,349. In addition the reserves of the companies 
amounting to Rs. 1,06,489 also formed a substantial part of their 
capital. These companies raise capital by way of floating non- 
transferable shares and debentures. The amount involved in 
the dehentures issued stood at Rs. 25,76,124. These companies, 
liowever, pay a rate of interest higher than the one paid by 
public limited companies with a view to attracting capital. 

The number of Public Limited Companies in Amravati dis¬ 
trict, other than the joint-stock banks was small. In 1958, there 
were only 6 companies of this type. Most of them were 
established in the post-war period. 

These companies engage themselves in various kinds of 
productive activities with a view to obtaining profits. As a rule, 
they require large capital due to the extent of their operation. 
They use it for acquisition and maintenance of p^ant, equipment, 
buildings and other fixed assets, for holding current assets in 
the form of inventories of fini>?hed or partly finished products 
as well as law materials and stores required for production. 
Capital is also required to he used as current assets and accounts 
receivable, etc. Capital is raised by floating shares and by 
issuing debentures. The shares are transferable or negotiable by 
law. 

Section II —Trade 

At the rime of the publication of the old District Gazetteer 
(1911), the Bombay-Nagpur-Howrah line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway which entered the district on the south¬ 
west and left it on the south-east, formed the backbone of the 
system of communications in Berar and in this district. This 
line was opened for traffic in 1866. 

The Bombay-Nagpur-Howrah line has a run of 72.420 km. 
(45 miles) through the district and has at present nine stations 
in this stretch viz. Kurum, Takli, Badnera, Timtala, Malkhed, 
Chandiir, Depore, Dhamangaon and Talni. Of these, Badnera, 
Chandur and Dhamangaon arc important places where there is 
considerable goods traffic. 

The Amravati-Badnera branch line with a run of about 
9.956 km. (6 miles) was opened in 1871. It is a single line and 
has traffic in cotton during the season. 
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Two more railway lines were subsequently opened. The 
MurTizapur-Achalpur narrow gauge line was opened in 1912-13. 
It has a run of 4.024 km. (2j/i miles) in the district, the im¬ 
portant stations on the line being Daryapur and Anjangaon. 
The Purna-Akola-Khandwa meter gauge line serves the Melghat 
forest area. It was opened in January 1961 and it has a run of 
.S.632 km. (3^2 miles) through Amravati district. 

The system of rail communications is supplemented by the 
road-ways that criss-crcss the district. The Bombay-Dhulia- 
Bhusawal-Nagpur-Calcutta National Highway passes through 
Badnera, Amravati and Nandgaon. The Burhanpur-Amravafi- 
Chanda State Highway runs through the forest area of the dis¬ 
trict and connects Dharni, Acbalpur and Amravati. dTe 
Amravati-Miiltai Slate Highway runs through Morshi and 
Warud. Besides, the Akola-Akot-Betnl State Highway, the 
Multai-Wardha Road and the Ainravati-Cliandur (Railway) 
Road connect various trade places. A number of arterial 
roads provide for internal communication and goods and 
passenger traffic-. The district has thus a road system connecting 
most of the important towns and centres of trade in the districT. 

The chief articles of import in the district are clotli. iron and 
Steel goods, building materials, grocery, stationery goods, drugs 
and medicines, implements and appliances, hardware, rice, 
wheat, chillis, betel-nuts, sp’ccs, tobacco and cuher useful and 
miscellaneous articles, e.g., metal utensils, crockery etc. 

Amravati district, because of its position and transport facili¬ 
ties, is a distribut’ng centre for the adjoining areas of Vidarbha, 
Marathwada, etc. A number of wholesale merchants. Trade at 
Amravati in cotton, hardware, grains, etc. 

The district has a rich land which yields a variety of crops. 
The main agricultural commodities prodiued in the district arc 
cotton, jowar and groundnut. It also imports thc.se grains from 
other districts to suppVment its production. Wheat is brought 
to Amravati from Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh : grain from 
Madhya Pradesh, Raiasthan and Punjab and groundnut from 
Saurashtra. Amravati has a negligible production of rice and 
imports it from Madhya Pradc\sh. Tobacco is brought from 
Gujarat and Kanpur and besides the district, is distributed in 
Chanda, Yeoimal, Betul and Wardha. Chillis come from Nag¬ 
pur, spires from Orissa and Malabar and betel-nuts from 
Ratnagiri. 

The spinning and weaving mills at Badnera and Acbalpur 
consume only a fraction of the cotton assembled at Amravati. 
The district depends on imports for cloth. Large cjuantitics of 
mill-cloth from Bombay. Ahmedabad and Sholat)iir, saris from 
Ichalkaranji, Malcgaon, Nagpur. Madurai, etc., arc assembled at 
Amravati. 7'hc wholesale cloth merchants at Amravati have 
formed a trade association. They carry operations in Vidarbha 
districts, Betul, Bilaspur, Bhopal, Jabalpur and Marathwada 
region. 
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Slationery articles and hooks arc brought from Bombay and 
Nagpur. Paper mainly comes from Titagliar. Presentation 
articles come from Delhi and Mysore; provision and toilet arti¬ 
cles mainly from Bombay ; cutlery from Akoia, Bombay and 
Nagpur and footwear and leather goods from Kanjmr, Calcutia 
and Bombay. Hardware is brought from Bombay and Ludhi¬ 
ana. Ayurvedic medicines are brought from Panvel, allopathic 
drugs come mainly from Baroda and Bombay. 

The composition of exports has changed substantially during 
the last five decades. This is due to the change in the structure 
and variety of production in the district itselt. About exports 
it is stated* “ that cotton (ginned and pressed) is an overwhelm¬ 
ingly important commodity of export, accounting in one form 
or other for three quarters of the total value. The export of 
manufactured cotton was practically confined to the mills at 
Badnera, the work of local Koshtis and other weavers seldom 
spreading much beyond their own neighbourhood. Besides 
cotton the other exports were cotton-seed, oil-cake, hay and 
grass, jowar, hides and skins, other oil-seeds, bones and other 
articles. " Now, oranges and groundnut oil also ft.rm im¬ 
portant items of the exports of this district, since they are 
grown in plenty herc. 

Amravati is a large centre for cotton trade where cotton is 
assembled from the adjoining districts as well. In 1960-61, 
1,212,540 bales of cotton were assembled at Amravati from the 
district itself and from the various other districts, viz,^ Yeotmal. 
Nagpur, Chanda, Nemar, Akoia, Buldhana, Wardha, Chind- 
wada and Hoshangabad. Of these, about 7.0C0 bales were used 
by the loc'al mills. The rest was semt to places all over the 
country and mainly to the textile centres of Bombay, Sholapur, 
Madras and Ahmedabad. 

Amravati district has a number of ginning and pressing 
factories at various places, viz.y Amravati, Dhamangaon, Warud, 
Anjangaon Surji. Achalpur, Banosa, Chandnr Railway. Pathrot 
and Karanjagaon. Cotton-seed comes as a byc-])roducf ol the 
fotton ginning factories. Cotton-seed, being a valuable cattle 
feed and its oil being useful in the preparatic n of medicines, is 
in great demand in Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
Saurashtra. 

Amravati district has a large production of groundnut, 
amounting to about 8,016 tens (8.144.256 in. tons) annuallv. 
The oil-crushing factories in the district arc located at Dhaman¬ 
gaon, Badnera, Chandnr Railway, Amravati and Achalpur. 
Oil in the district is mostly exported to |ahalpur. The vegetable 
ghee-factory at Badnera serves the needs of the district and the 
surrounding area. Oil-cake, a byc-product in oil mills, is 
exported to United Kingdom, where it is in good demand. 
There arc dal mills at Amravati, Badnera and Dhamangaon. 
Besides, pulses, mainly tur and mung, from the district and the 
adjoining areas are exported to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

• Amravati District Gazetteer (1911), p. 249. 
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Jowar is cxj)ortcd to other districts of the State and to 
Gujarat. 

During and after the World War II a number of factories 
came up in the vicinity of Amravati. Some of them are engaged 
in the manufacture of agricultural implements, aluminium and 
brass-ware, iron and steel goods, spare parts of machinery and 
so on. They are sure to enter the export schedule of the dis¬ 
trict in due course of time. 

Cotton is the principal item of wholesale trade in Amravati 
district, as it holds an important place in agricultural produc¬ 
tion. According to the Season and Crop Repon (1960-61) the 
area under cotton stood at 3.18,339.8TS hectares (635,407 acres) 
while the total cereals accounted for 244,290.330 hectares 
(603,186 acres). Of the cereals jowar alone occupied 185,101.605 
hectares (457.041 acres) while w'heat accounted for 42.211.125 
hectares (104,225 acres). Next in order were pulses and other 
agricultural croj)s. The main commodities that enter the 

wholesale trade are cotton, cotton-seed, oil-cake, jowar, wheal, 
tur and oil. Amravati, Chandur Railw'ay, Dhamangaon, Achal- 
pur, Daryaj)ur. Anjangaon and Warud are the principal centres 
of wholesale trade. A net-work of rail and road communica¬ 
tions connects these centres of trade with the outlying agricul¬ 
tural area, 

Of all the centres of cotton trade Amravati has long since 

continued to he the largest. In fact Amravati is the largest 

cotton market in the whole of Asia. 

The wholesale trade centres in the district for cotton and 

their annual turnover for the year 1960-61 arc given below: — 

Name of the Centre Turnover in bales 


Amravati 


15.5,7.52 

Dhamangaon 


.37,873 

Anjangaon 


22,658 

Warud 


21,621 

.Achalj)ur 


19,977 

Daryapur 

% 

8,676 

Chandur Railway 


2,872 


The col Ion produced in the district and brought from 
Yeotmal. Wardha, Akola and Nagpur districts is assembled at 
these markets. It is carried to place of assembly in carts or 
trucks by the cultivators themselves or by small traders. 
Cotton is auctioned to the buyers, the commission agents 
(adlyas) helping to settle the transaction. Amravati cotton is 
in preat demand outside and is exported to the mill centres of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Cochin. 

The customary market charges and other charges which 
include cess, adal, weighmenf, municipal tax, octroi and toll 
rax come to about Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per cart. The approximate 
number of merchants operating at the Amravati market is 65 
and about 20 at each of the other market places. 
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Cotton trade is brisk from November to February and dull 
from March to June. 

Cottomseed is bye>product in the cotton ginning factories. 
The wholesale markets for col ton-seed arc Amravati, Chandur 
Railway, Dhamangaon, Daryapiir, Anjangaon, Achalpur and 
Warud. The total annual turnover at all these markets was 
valued at Rs. 43,10,532 in 1960-61. Cotton-seed is a valuable 
food, especially for the milch cattle, and is in great demand. It 
is exported to J^injah, Rajasthan, Uttar JVadesh and Saurashtra. 
Trade is brisk between November and February when cotton is 
ginned in factories. Various market charges, which include 
fidnuili, weighment, adalf etc., amount to Rs. 11 per 100 bags. 
The approximate number of merchants at Amravati is 25 and 
about 5 at each of the other market places. The price per 
quintal varies between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40. 

The wholesale trade centres for oil-cakc are Amravati, 
Dhamangaon and Chandur Railway, where oil mills are situat¬ 
ed. The oil-cake is stored in the godowns of the oil mills. 

Amravati district has an area of 18,352.980 hectares (45,316 
acres) under groundnuts and 2,980.395 hectares (7,359 acres) 
under seasamum. Oil-cake from groundnut, therefore, features 
mainly in the wholesale trade. The cake is locaMy known as 

dhep. The turnover of quality oil-cake was 16,653 bags 

in 1960-61 and of inferior oik'ake 1.50,630 bags’*. The value of 
the former variety was Rs. 24 per hag and of rhe latter Rs. 16. 
Small traders assemble oil-cake in the marker where it is 

auctioned. The customary market charges include adat, 
cartage, terminal tax, etc., which amount to Rs. 2.40 per bag. 
The number .of merchants at the various centres are 40 at 

Amravati, seven at Dhamangaon and three at Achalpur. Oil¬ 
cake is exported first to Bombay and from there to the United 
Kingdom where it is in good demand. 

Of grains, jowar, tur and wheat are the chief commodities of 
wholesale trade. The w'holesale trade centres are Amraxaii, 
Dhamangaon, Achalpur, Morshi and Chandur. The turnoxer 
at these centres was as folloxvs in 1960-61: — 


- 

Jowar 1 

Tur 

r- 

Bags 

(1) 

Value in Rs. 
(2) 

Bags 

(3) 

Value in Rs. 

1 (4) 

). Amravati 

1,00,000 

32,50,000 

3,00,000 

50,000 

2. Dhamangaon .. 

50,000 

16,25,000 

1,00,000 

20,000 

3. Achalpur 

30,000 

9.75,000 

20,000 

10,000 

4, Morshi. 

30,000 

9,75,000 

25,000 

5,000 

5. Chandur Railway 

25,000 

8,12.000 

25,000 

10,000 

Total 

2.35,000 

76,37,000 ; 

4,70,000 

95,000 
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1. Amra\ati 

2. Dhamangaon .. 

3. Achalpur 

4. Morshi 

3. Chandur Railway 
6. Daryap'ir 


Who^(A) 


Quantitv in 
quintals 

(5) 


8,796 

99) 


Value in 
Rs. 
( 6 ) 


40,24,708 

54,5C0 


There are no rcKVilated t?rain markets at these places 


2,812 


1,40,600 


(irain brought in carts is assembled from the outlying 
agricultural areas by the agriculturists in the yard and then 
auctioned to the traders. The customary market charges 
include weighmeni, commission, cialali, tax, etc., and amount to 
Rs. 1.30 per cart. The villagers store their grain in kanagis or 
pevs, i.e., pas. In towns it is stored in godowns either owned or 
hired. The period from December to March is the brisk season 
for business. Jouar is exported to Gujarat and Kolhapur ; tur 
to Gujarat, Madras and Uttar Pradesh and wheat to Saurashtra. 

Kdible oil features as an important commodity of wholesale 
trade, the centres being Amravati, Chandur and Dhamangaon. 
Oil is mostly exported to Jahalpur. 


The Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1935 and the Madhya Pradesh Agricultural 
Produce Markets (Amendment) Act, 1954, regulate the marketing 
ol agricultural commodities, viz., wheal, jowar, groundnut, til, 
ere. The large cotton trade in this tract has necessitated 
separate legislation for its control. The Central Provinces 
("otton Market Act, IX of 1932, as amended in 1937 and the 
Berar Colton Rule.s of 1942, regulate the cotton trade in the 
(listrid. All the transactions pertaining to the sale and purchase 
of commodities brought under the regulation are effeded in the 
market-yard under the supervision of the respective Market 
C^)mmiilees authorised for that put pose. No person can buy or 
sell agricultural produce within the market-yard unle.ss registered 
a-, a trader; however, a grower may sell his own agricultural 
produce. Cotton traders have to register their names by paying 
the prescribed fees which vary for first class and second class 
markets. The Market Committee by issuing licences authorises 
some brokers or adlyas to carry business transactions on 
commission basis. The adl\a in consideration of an adat or 
commission, makes purchases or sales for others. The sale is 
usually by open auction. The adtva calls the prospective buyers 
and if the highest hid is acceptable to the producer, the auction 
is complete. The auctioned commodity is weighed by licensed 
weighmen and the seller is given the price of his produce after 
deducting authorised and standardised commission charges of the 
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adtya, weighmen, hamal and the Committee. The Committee 
lixcs the rates of commission and other market charges. The 
buyers and sellers are constantly kept informed about the ruling 
prices. 

The establishment ol regulated markets under various Market 
Acts, aims at helping the cultivator to get a fair price for his 
produce and in eliminating the middleman. The main featunjs 
of such Acts are: regulation of market practices, clear definition 
of market charges, reduction of excessive charges, licensing of 
market functionaries, e.g., buyers, brokers and weighmen, use of 
standard weights and measures, settlement ol disputes, appoint¬ 
ment of market committees representing growers, traders, local 
authority and (Joverninent, publishing of reliable and up-to-date 
market information and bringing these markets and m.arket 
committees under the purview of olHcial control. 

Amravati, since long is famous for its large cotton trade 
The deep black cotton soil yields a rich ciop. Cotton market 
commiitees, therefore, came to be e.stablished as early .as the 
eighties of the 19th century. The Amravati Cotton Market 
dates back to 1872. Tliis Market and the Dattapur-Dhamangaon 
Cotton Market were estalilished under the Hyderabad Residency 
Orders, for, Amravati together with the other districts of Berar 
was in the Nizam's Dominion rill 1903 when it became a part ol 
the Central Provinces. Subsetjuently, six more cotton market 
committees were formed in the district, viz., Amravati, Kllichpur 
(Aebalpiir), Dattapur (l)bamangaon), Morshi, Chandur Rly, and 
Daryapur. Each of these was managed in the initial stage by a 
small committee appointed by the Commissioner. 

rhere are nine regulated markets in the district, of which six 
are cotton markets and three grain markets. The former are 
located at Amravati, Achalpiir, DTiamangaon, Warud, Daryapur 
and Anjangaon Surji, and the latter at Amravati, Dhamangaon 
and Daryapur. 

The Amravati Cotton Market is the biggest and the oldest 
cotton market in India. It functions under the Central 
Provinces Cotton Market Act, IX of 1932 and the Berar Cotton 
Market Rules, 1942. From 1947, it is under the management of 
the Amravati Taluka C(M>perative Agrieuluiral Association. 
The market area covers the whole of Amravati tahsil. The 
market-yard situated in the heart of the town extends over 
3.642 hectares (nine acres). There are buildings in the yard to 
accommodate the office, the meeting-room and a reading-room 
and some rooms for the market functionaries. The Association 
provides drinking water, water trough for cattle, godowns and 
laboratory for determining the ginning percentage of cotton. 
An establishjinent of a post office along with installation of a 
radio-set at the yard has facilitated speedy communication. 
The Association undertakes to disseminate information regardine 
the prices of various grades of cotton and distributes improved 
seeds among the cultivators. 
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CHAPTER 6. The total arrivals at the Amravati Cotton Market Committee 
» I'i .i- in 1961-62 were 500,000 quintals of cotton valued at 

Rs. 5,00,00,000. 

Trade. 

Regulated 

Markets. 

Warm! Cotton The Warud Cotton Market was established in 1933 under the 
Market. management of the Market Committee, Warud. In 1956, the 

management was transferred to the Warud Co-operative 
Agricultural Sale and Purchase Society. The cotton market 
serves the area comprising the Warud and Pusala Revenue 
Circles and the eastern portion of the Morshi Revenue Circle 
bounded by the river Mandu. The market-yard extends over an 
area of 0.789 hectares (one acre and 38 gunthas). Cotton from 
the district as well as from the adjacent areas of Nagpur, Betul, 
Wardha and Chindwara districts is brought for sale. A number 
of facilities like water, cattle trough, electricity, etc., are provided. 

The total arrivals at the Warud Cotton Market in 1961-62 
were 70,801 (juintals of cotton valued at Rs. 92,74,296. 

Daryapur The Baiiosa-Daryapur Cotton Market was established in 1903. 

Cotton Market, jj, ^ second cla.ss coiton market. Ir serves an area lying 
within a radius of 4.827 km. (three miles) of the market-yard. 
The following were the functionaries at the market during; 
1960-61:- 


Functionaries 

Their 

Approximate 

No. 

Licence Fee 
in Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Traders (Big) 

•.. 7 

75 

Traders (Small) 

7 

25 

Adtyas 

19 

73 

Weighmen .. 

13 

5 


Thc receipts of the committee during 1960-61 totalled 
Rs. 6,418.40 and the expenditure Rs. 6,724.66. The market 
committee owms a spacious building where sales are effected. 

Dhamangaon The Dhamangaoii Cotton Market was established in 1897 
Cotton Market, under ihc Hyderabad Cotton and Grain Law, 1897. It now 
functions under the Central Provinces Cotton Market Act, 1932 
and the Berar Cotton Rules, 1942. In 1954 the management of 
the market area was transferred from the Cotton Market 
Committee to the Chandur Taliika Purchase and Sale Society. 
The market covers an area lying within a radius of 2.414 km. 
(lyi miles) of the market-yard, including all ginning factories 
and their premises. Both ginned and unginned cotton is sold 
in the market. The main varieties transacted are 197/3; L-I47; 
Deshi and Bun. The total turnover during 1960-61 amounted 
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to 17,706 quintals. The following were the functionaries at 
the market in 1960-61: — 


Functionaries 

Their 

Approximate 

No. 

Licence Fee 
in Rs. 

Traders (Rip:) 

11 

100 

Traders (Small) 

26 

25 

Adtyas 

47 

100 

Weighmen .. 

24 

5 


The society undertakes the dissemination of current market 
prices of various grades of cotton. 

The total arrivals at the Dhamangaon Cotton Market in 
1961-62, were 92,394 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 1,11,81,280. 

The Anjangaon-Surji Cotton Market was established in 1917. 
It now functions under the Daryapur Taluka Co-operative 
Purchase and Sale Society. The market covers an area of about 
38.85 knr (15 Sipiare miles). The varieties of cotton regulated 
at the market are 197/3; L-147 and Dcslii, 

In 1960-61 the market functionaries were 10 traders, two 
adtyas, 39 petty purchasers and 15 weighmen. The income of 
the committee in 1960-61 was Rs. 7,315.96 and expenditure 
Rs. 3.139.71. 

In 1961-62, 6,740 quintals of cotton valued at Rs. 79,38,3(X) 
arrived at the market-yard. 

The Achalpur Cotton Market started functioning in 1959-60. 
It covers an area of about 31.079 km- (12 square miles) 
including two pressing and three ginning factories. The 
principal market-yard extends over 3.87 hectares (9 acres and 
23 gunthas). The management of the market rests with the 
Achalpur Taluka Sahakari Shetki Kharedi Vikri Samiti, Ltd. 
The varieties of cotton brought for sale are 6147; 0394; 197/3 
and Co.,. In 1959-60 the market functionaries were 10 traders, 
three adtyas and nine weighmen. On an average jibout 
150 cart-loads of cotton daily arrive in the market. 

The Amravati Grain Market was under the Municipal 
Committee rill 1956. Sul)se(|uently the management was 
transferred to the Amravati Taluka Co-operative Agricultural 
Association. The market functions in the premises of the 
Amravati Cotton Market-yard. It has no arrangements at 
present for the weighing of grain. During 1959-60 there were 
82 traders both big and small, 89 adtyas and 33 weighmen at 
the Amravati Grain Market. In the same year the receipts of 
the Grain Market ' amounted to Rs. 1,46,822.25 and the 
expenditure Rs. 75,484.03. 
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The following statement shows the arrivals of agricultural 
commodities at the Amravati Grain Market in 1961-62: — 


Commodities 

Arrivals in 
quintals 

Value in Rs. 

Jowar 

25,554 

9.25.044 

Wheat 

65,220 

23,49,584 

liajra .. 

56,166 

38,64,129 

Tur . 

91,584 

43,05,028 

Gram 

1,482 

65,560 

Mung 

852 

48,052 

Udid . 

696 

30,006 

Groundnut .. 

564 

25,080 

J.in.sced 

2,988 

2,39,040 

Til (sc.samun i) 

354 

38,322 


The Dhamangaon Grain Market was established in 1930. It 
now functions under the Chandur Taliika Co-operative Purchase 
and Sale Society, Ltd. This is a second class grain market. The 
market covers an area of 7.83 hectares (19 acres and 14 gunihas). 
It is well served by the railway line running adjacent to it. 
The market committee has an ollice building. The following 
functionaries worked at this market in 1960-61: — 


Functionaries 

Number 

I.iccncc Fe 
in Rs. 

'Praders 

37 

50 

Adtyas 

31 

50 

Measurers 

15 

5 


The following statement shows the total arrivals of agricultural 
eomniodities at the Dhamangaon Grain Market in 1961-62: - 



Commodities 

Arrivals in 
iluintals 

Jowar 


1.734 

Wheat 


378 

Uajra .. 


408 

Tur .. 

. .^ .. 

17,991 

(Jrain 


249 

Mung 


510 

Udid .. 


18 

Groundnut 


5.949 

Rice .. 


6 

Chillis 


5,469 

Math .. 


15 

Tur dal 


165 

Other 


1,245 


A proper system of marketing of agricultural produce in the 
best interests of the cultivator envisages a simultaneous growth 
of regulated markets and marketing co-operatives. The long 
chain of middlemen adversely affects the hard earnings of the 
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producer. To enable him to earn his due share in the produce, 
regulated markets and marketing co-operatives are thought to 
be the best remedies. 

Marketing societies purchase and sell various commodities. 
Co-operative purchase and sale societies sell the produce of 
members and non-members on commission basis. Co-operative 
marketing of the agricultural produce was recently introduced 
in Amravati district. Prior to that the Taluka Agricultural 
Associations were dealing in agricultural implements, cement, 
iron and steel and ieitilisers. They also dealt in foodgrains 
during the World War II. In villages multi-purpose co-operative 
societies were organised chiefly to deal in controlled foodgrains. 
The taluka and village societies were not interconnected except 
for the fact that the Amravati Taluka Agricultural Association 
acted as a wholesaler in the district for cloth brought from 
Bombay and Ahmedahad. With decontrol of foodgrains the 
village co-operatives have been liquidated. After the reorganisa¬ 
tion of Stales in 1956 the Taluka Agricultural Associations have 
adopted th? bye-laws of purchase and sale unions and are 
undertaking marketing activities. To ensure the withholding 
capacity of the agriculturist the necessity for properly linking 
co-operative marketing with finance was keenly felt. Primary 
credit societies were thus established in the district to make 
finance available to the agriculturists. These societies ha\c now 
been converted into seva societies and some of them have started 
dealing in non-credit activities also. 

Besides improving the withholding capacity of the agriculturist, 
it is also necessary to increase his bargaining capacity. 
Government assistance is, therefore, granted to the co-operative 
societies for construction of godowns. Twenty societies in the 
district have been granted loans and subsidies for constructing 
medium and small-sized godowns. They have constructed 
15 godow'iis so far. The memhers of the co-operative societies 
take advantage of the Central Warehouse at Amravati, State 
Warehouse at Dhamangaon and godowns constructed by 
various co-operative societies. 

There are in all seven purchase and sale societies w'orking in 
the district. They.-^ 

(i) distribute sc-ecls, fertilisers, iron and steel, cement, food- 
grains and sugar, 

(ii) grant advances to agriculturists, 

(iii) manage grain and cotton markets, 

(iv) work as commission agents and conduct cotton and 
groundnut pools, 

(v) sell or lend agricultural implements, oil engines, pumps, 
etc., and 

(vi) arrange to sell the agricultural produce and thus effect 
recoveries of loans. 

The following table gives the value (in Rs.) of business done 
by the co-operative societies during 1960-61:— 
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Cotton and groundnut form the main cash crops of the district. 
'ITic following statcmeni shows .ihe nature of transactions 
carried out by the purchase and sale societies during 1960-61: — 


Name of the Market 

Arrival of Cotton in 
bales 

Total No. of 
bales marketed by 
Purchase and Sale 
Societies 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Amravati . 

1,51,801 

3,852 

Achalpur . 

19,769 

7,197 

Dhamangaon 

37,873 

1,165 

Warud . 

21,621 

1,511 

Daryapur. 

8,676 

2,440 

Anjangaon. 

22,653 

8,360 

Total 

2.62,393 

24,525 


The Co-operative Ginning and Pressing Society at Amravati 
started functioning in 1958-59. It processed 1,931 cotton bales 
and 6,293 hojas in 1960-61. The Pathrot and Karajgaon Vividh 
Karyakari Society ginned 1,871 bales and 1,668 bojas in 1960-61. 
The Daryapur and Anjangaon Ginning and Pressing Societies 
are expected to function soon. 

The annual turnover of the co-operative purchase and sale 
societies as on 30th June 1961 was as follows: — 


Name of Purchase and Sale 
Society 

(1) 


Sales in Rs. 

(2) 

Sale as agents 

(3) 

Amravati Co-operative Purchase 
Sale Society. 

and 

4.86,606 

7,24,463 

Chandur Railway Co-operative Purchase 
and Sale Society. 

8,87.555 

82,987 

Morshi Co-operative Purchase 
Sale Society. 

and 

6,29,981 

1,10.168 

Warud Co-operative Purchase 
Sale Society. 

and 

9,86.981 

6.44,403 

Achalpur Co-operative Purchase 
Sale Society, 

and 

6,68,830 

8,77,69’/ 

Daryapur Co-operative Purchase 
Sale Society. 

and 

14,51,259 

15,22,521 

Mclghat Co-operative Purchase 
Sale Society. 

and 

1,11,036 

14,899 

Total 


52,22,248 

39,77,138 


With increasing demand for a variety of goods resulting from 
the development of transport, the retail shops have reached far¬ 
away places, This has, however, not led to the disappearance ol 
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weekly markets. Weekly markets are held at about* 79 places 
in the district. Of these by far the most inijjortant are the 
markets at Morshi and Rajura Bazar in Morshi tahsil and at 
Daryapur with weekly sales estimated to range between lyi to 
2 lakhs of rupees. The commodities sold are grain, cloth, 
groceries, cattle, timber, etc. Next come the markets at Warud 
and Banosa with weekly aggregate sales of about Rs. 75,000 each. 
Shendurjana and Nerpingalai with a weekly turnover of 
Rs. 49,700 and Rs. 20,050 respectively follow next. Other places 
in the order of importance are the Anjansinghi, Kurha, Dharni, 
Yeoda, Karatkhed and Pimplod. The remaining bazars (25 in 
Amravati; 16 in Achalpur and 4 in Chikhaldara tahsils) are 
of only local importance with a weekly sale ranging from Rs. 2(K) 
lo Rs. 2,0(X1. The markets at Daryapur, Banova and Kurha owe 
their importance mainly to the net-work of district roads which 
makes possible the assembling of the agricultural produce from 
the outlying fertile areas. 

Every village, where a bazar is held, has its separate market 
place. In municipal towns and in the areas under the Zilla 
IVishad the weekly markets are generally regulated. The local 
authorities collect cesses and stall fees from the traders and 
provide, in turn, certain facilities for the upkeep of the bazar 
including the arrangement of water-supply, provision of otas for 
stocking goods and so on. With all this, the weekly markets 
offer a lively sight. Besides the sale and purchase of various 
goods of daily use, the entertainment corner with merry-go- 
rounds and magic shows, music and dance performances by some 
local troupes and eatables and other refreshments constitute an 
added attraction. 


Periodical markets arc held at the following towns and villages 
in Amravati district: — 


Melghat Tahsil 


Amravati Tahsil 


Chandur Tahsil 


Dharni unit—Dharni, Kalamkhar, Susarda 
Bairagad, Baroo, Chikhaldara unit—Goul- 
kheda, Jamali, Kulangana, Katkumbh. 

Shirala, Pusada, Nandgaonpeth, Daware, 
Saur, Yavli, Takerkhcda, Wathoda Shukle, 
Walgaon, Thugaon, Nandgaon Shukle, 
Mangml, Mahuli, Chor, Dhanora Fasi, 
Wadhona Ramnath, Pimpalgaon, Anjan- 
gaon, Mahuli Jahagir, Ganori, Asara, 
Shioni, Ganoja, Khartalgaon, Bhatkuli, 
Manjari, Mhasal. 

Maikhed, Palaskhed, Mozari, Virul, Kurha, 
Shirasgaon (Mozari), Shiongaon, Ycrad, 
Amla, Anjansingi, Dhanora, Mogla. 


^According to the information supplied by the Tahsildars in the district. 
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Daryapur Tahsil 


Achalpur Tahsil 


Morshi Tahsil 


Yeoda, Karatfched, Pimpled, Adula Bazar, 
Sasan Ramapur, Wadner Gangai, Umari 
Mamdabad, Warud Bk., Bhamod, Lot- 
wada, Itaki, Sategaon, Bhandaraj, Chin- 
chali, Anjangaon, Daryapur, Banosa, Kap- 
ustalani, Khallar, Kokarda, Kasabe Ga- 
whan. 

Brahmanwada Thadi, Ghat Ladki, Pathrot, 
Asatpur, Rasegaon, I'uljapur Gadhi, 
Shindi Bk., Sirasgaon Band, Kakda, Dalin- 
gaon, Kolha, Paratwada, Bahiram, Tawlar. 

Morshi, Rajura Bazar, Warud, Shendurjana, 
Nerpingalai. 


In the past, fairs served the purpose of retail trading, the 
retail shops then being mainly located at the urban centres in 
the district. Now with the facilities of easy transport even the 
small villages are served hy retail shops. The purchase of goods 
of daily use at the time of the lair is not, therefore, so much a 
necessity. The fairs thus, do not attract large gatherings, aa 
they did in the past. However, taking a holiday to honour the 
deity and to bargain at the fair is still common among the rural 
folks. In areas, where the system of communications is still in 
its infancy, fairs even today play an important part. Thus 
there are fairs held at Sawanga Vithoba, Wadiur Gangai, Ner¬ 
pingalai, Riddhpur, Bahiram and Uparai. They still draw large 
crowd and involve a large turnover in goods. However, some 
have fallen into insignificance and have been discontinued. 
Others at Guikhed, Talegaon Dashasar, etc., have in time gained 
much in importance. 

At almost all the places with a shrine or a tomb, scores of 
persons assemble every year on some particular day to honour 
the deity or persons. There are twieiity-four such places where 
fairs are held. 


Fails at Kaundinyapur, Salhardi, Bahiram and Amla arc very 
important and draw a large gathering from the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts. The estimated turnover at these fairs amounts to 
Rs. 2,(X),000. Next in order of importance are the fairs at Tale- 
gaon Dashasar, Guikhed, Sawanga Vithoba, Nerpingalai, Bhillek, 
Riddhpur and Pirnplod. The total tuniover at these places 
ranges between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 7.S,0(K). The commodities 
traded are grain, earihen and metal pots, cloth, ready-made 
clothes, timber, cattle, imitation jewellery and other goods of 
daily use. At very small fairs, the total turnover of trade 
hardly exceeds Rs. 5,000. 

These fairs arc usually attended by pedlars, petty shop-keepers 
and villagers from the neighbouring 'areas. Wholesale traders 
generally do not attend them. Among the salesmen are includ¬ 
ed the farmers, gardeners, grocers, sweetmeat makers, weavers, 
tailors, etc. Transactions at all the fairs afe done on cash basis 
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and rarely on barter. Large fairs are generally managed by the 
local authorities which collect pilgrim taxes and in turn make 
arrangements for water’-supply, layout of accommodation for 
visitors and merchants, etc. 


TABLE No. 22 


Fairs in Amravati District 


Name of Tahsil 

(1) 

Name of the Fair 

(2) 

T’urnovcr in 
Rs. 

(3) 

No. of 
Persons 
attending 

(4) 

Morshi 

Nerpingalai .. 

15,000 

10,000 


Riddhrair . 

10,000 

4,000 


Salbardi . 

2.00,000 

1,00,000 

Amravati 

Yaoli . 

N.A. 

2.000 


Marki . 

N.A. 

2.000 


Rinmochan. 

10,000 

5,000 


Rewasa . 

N.A. 

2,000 


Kondeshwar. 

N.A. 

1,500 

Chandur Railway 

Kaudinyapur. 

3,00,000 

1,00,000 


Bhiltek . 

25,000 

15,000 


Talegaon Dashasar .. 

1,00,000 

50,000 


Guikhed . 

1,00,000 

50,000 


Sawanga Vithoba 

50,000 

25.000 


Sonegaon Khcrda 

5,000 

5,000 

Daryapur 

Pimplod . 

10,000 

10,000 


Saon Ramapur 

600 

1,000 


Ycoda . 

2,000 

6,000 


Bhamod . 

300 

1,500 


Samada Kasampur .. 

500 

3,000 


Adula Bazar. 

200 

1,500 


Lasur . 

200 

1,000 


Wadner Gangai 

2,000 

4,000 


Jainpur . 

200. 

1,500 


Tonglabad. 

500 

1,500 

i 

Chaurala . 

500 

1,500 


Murha Bk. 

300 

1,000 


Uparai . 

N.A. 

6,000 


Kokarda . 

N.A. 

1,000 


Amla . 

2,00.000 

1,00,000 

Acha’p^>r 

Bahiram . 

N.A. 

2,00,000 


Dhanora 

N.A. 

20,000 

Mt'lghat 

Dharanmahau 

600 

N.A. 


During the Iasi few years con'^idcrable expansion is witnessed 
in the number and turnover of retail shops botfi in the rural 
and urban areas. In rural areas where people formerly depend¬ 
ed for their daily needs of consumption on weekly and periodi¬ 
cal bazars and fairs, a number of retail shop dealing in groceries, 
cloth, pan-bidi, etc., have Sprung up. The growth of retail shops 
is more marked in urban and semi-urban places like Amravati, 
Badnera, Achalpur, Morshi, Chandur Bazar, etc. These shops 
provide a link between the consumer and the wholesaler and arc 
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fairly distributed in the various wards and peths of these towns. 
Their stock-in-trade is usually limited and is immediately 
replaced when goods are sold out. 

Amravati is a large cotton market and a growing industrial 
centre. Railways and roads running in different directions 
connect it with the outlying areas of the district and, therefore, 
the town serves as an assembling and distributing centre. 
Achalpur, Badncra and Anjangaon Surji stand next. in impor¬ 
tance, in population, trade and industrial activity. There is, 
therefore, a large number of retail shops catering to the needs of 
the growing population in these towns. 

The Shops and Establishments Act is not yet made applicable 
to the retail shops in the municipal areas of the district. A 
record of the distribution of the various retail shops is, there¬ 
fore, not available. A survey of the retail establishments, 
carried out at different places in the district, however, reveals 
some broad facts about their distribution, turnover, seasonal 
variations in business, etc. 

Grocery, pan-hidi, cloth, coal and wood and vegetable shops 
are numerous and are evenly distributed in almost all the 
localities and wards. Bicycle being a convenient mode of trans¬ 
port, a large number of cycle shops (doing hire and repair 
business) are found in most of the wards. Shops dealing in 
medicine, stationery, footwear, general merchandise, sweet¬ 
meats, fruits, etc. do not feature in day-to-day life and are 
thus not so well dispersed as those of the first group. Still other 
kinds of shops dealing in articles of seasonal or less regular 
demand, e.g., jewellery, utensils, glassware, hardware, building 
material, etc. arc seen to be concentrated in particular localities, 
while location of shops selling mutton, fish, etc. in a few places 
is mainly due to the municipal regulations. 

The demand in remote villages being limited, retail shops 
belonging to any and every category are not to be met with at 
such places. There, retail shops do combined business selling 
daily necessities such as grocery, cloth, wood and fuel, pan-hidi, 
cloth, stationery, etc. These shops generally do good trade from 
October to June. The peak season is reached during festivals. 
The value of the stock-in-trade depends on the business and 
varies considerably from a couple of hundred rupees to scores of 
thousands in case of a distant village shop and a shop located in 
a busy town. 

The retailers usually buy from the wholesalers in the town 
but some trade directly with the distant merchants especially 
for the purchase of cloth, grains, hardware, etc., Retail sales are 
usually on cash basis. However, a number of shop-keepers 
extend credit facilities to their customers. 

Amravati district has fertile soil which yields a wide variety 
of crops. Thus grains are generally bought at the wholesale 
trade centres of the district, viz., Amravati, Chandur Bazar, 
Anjangaon, Morshi, Achalpur, etc. and only a few merchants buy 
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from outside. Cloth merchants usually purchase their require¬ 
ments through local agents of the various textile mills or from 
wholesale traders in the district. Only merchants doing business 
on a large scale have connections with outside merchants at the 
textile centres of Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur and Madras. Saris 
are usually brought from Nagpur, khalkaranji, Malegaon, 
Coimbatore and Indore. Hosiery goods are brought directly from 
Bombay, Poona, Bangalore and Amravati. Petty shop-keepers buy 
from the wholesalers in the district. Wood and charcoal arc 
generally purchased from the minor forest area of the district 
lying on the outskirts of the main forest area (Mclghat tahsil). 
The Melghat tahsil of the district has rich teak which is sold at 
the timber shops in the district. Fruits and vegetables arc 
brought from the adjoining rural areas as also from Poona, 
Nasik, Nagpur and Ratnagiri. Hardware such as iron sheets, 
bars, screws, paints, tiles and cement are brought from Bombay, 
Calcutta and Delhi. With the general increase in the building 
activity, there is an expansion of this business in recent times. 

Medicine shops generally do good business. The shops deal 
in a variety of medicines and drugs, allopathic, ayurvedic and 
other indigenous and foreign as well. The stocks arc often 
broi^ht from Nagpur, Bombay, Calcutta, Baroda, etc. Small 
dealers purchase their stocks at Amravati. The bicycle shops 
are spread throughout the district doing repair and hire busi¬ 
ness. Bombay, Madras, Delhi are the main stocking centres from 
where new bicycles are brought for sale. 

Stationery articles are mainly brought from Bombay, Poona, 
Delhi and Bhagulpur; paper from Titaghar; cutlery from 
Bombay and toys and presentation articles from Delhi, Mysore 
and Bombay. Footwear and leather goods are chietly brought 
from Kanpur and Calcutta. 

The retailers mostly carry on their business on credit, paying 
off the wholesalers when the goods are sold out. Sometimes the 
adtyas (commission agents) arrange for the money on commis¬ 
sion basis. 

The general dispersion of retail shops exhibits certain peculiar 
features. The shops selling goods of daily use like grain, gro¬ 
cery, pan and bidis, cloth and hosiery, coal, wood and fuel, cycle 
shops and vegetables stalls are fairly distributed in all the wards 
and localities. Shops dealing in books and stationery, footwear, 
sweet-meats, drugs and medicines are not so well dispersed. 
Still others like metal utensils, potteries, glassware, hardware, 
perfumes, building material, etc. have each their own particular 
localities where they arc found in large numbers. Shops selling 
mutton, beef, fish, eggs, etc. are restricted to certain localities 
under the municipal regulations. 

The grocery group occupies a prominent place among the 
retail shops in respect of tne consumers' wants and are found to 
be evenly distributed. All sorts of cereals, pulses, gur, sugar, 
oil, ghee, spices, condimdits, tea, coffee and other grocery articles 
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Are kept for sale. The stock-in-trade of individual shops 
varies in value by a wide range from about Rs. 100 to even over 
a lakh of rupees depending upon the urban or rural character 
of the shop and the existing demand. A majority of the shops 
arc, however, small with a stock worth about Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 1,000. The grocery articles are generally bought at the 
wholesale trade centres of the district, viz,, Amravati, Chandur 
Bazar, Anjangaon, Morshi, Achalpur, etc., while a few shop¬ 
keepers have direct connections with the outside merchants. 
Usually shop-keepers buy their stock on credit and settle the bills 
within three or four weeks. Servants arc generally employed 
for handling and weighing commodities. The larger shop¬ 
keepers sometimes engage clerks and accountants for maintain¬ 
ing accounts books. Sales shrink during the rainy season and at 
the end of each month. The business is brisk (luring the dry 
.season and especially so during festivals and marriage season. 

Next in importance to shops selling grocery arc the pan-bidi 
shops. Their num[)er is the largest of all the groups. They are 
seen to l)C distributed all over. Almost all of these esral)lislv 
ments are managed single-handed. Pan, bidis, cigarettes, chew¬ 
ing tobacco, betel-nuts, catechu and lime (cliuna) are the main 
articles for sale. The value of the stock-in-trade generally varies 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 500. The businc.ss is generally slack 
during the rainy season and brisk on Sundays and holidays. 
Most of the shop-keepers buy from the wholesale dealers in the 
district, while some have direct contacts with outside merchants. 
A large number of establishments them.selves manufacture bidis 
for sale. 

The cloth shops sell all kinds of textiles, cotton, woollen, silk, 
nylon, etc. Shirtings, coatings, saris (both 5 and 9 yds.), dhotis, 
chaddars, shawls, etc,, are kept at such .shops. A majority of the 
shop-keepers purchase their requirements through the local 
agents of the various textile mills or from the wholesale traders 
in the district. The value of the stock-in-trade of the majority 
of the shops is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000. However, the shops 
in towns and cities stock goods worth from Rs. 10,0(X) to over 
Rs. 1,00,000. Big shops employ salesmen and clerks. As in the 
case of other shops the business is generally slack during rainy 
season. There is a heavy rush during festivities and the 
marriage season. 

At urban centres shops specialising in the sale of hosiery and 
ready-made clothes are to be founti. In rural places, however, 
cloth shops sell these goods to augment the total sales. The 
hosiery goods and ready-made clothes are brought directly from 
Bombay, Poona, Bangalore, Amravati, etc. Petty shop-keepers 
buy from the wholesalers in the district. 

Wood and fuel shops sell firewood, charcoal, dried dung- 
cakes and in some cases coal and coke. A large quantity of fuel 
is collected from the minor forest area of the district which 
lies oh the outskirts of the main forest area (Melghat and in the 
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plain areas of the district). The timber shops get their teak 
from the Melghat tahsil which has rich teak forests. The wood 
and fuel shops are found in all the localities while timber shops 
arc few and far between. 

People generally store firewood and coal for use during mon¬ 
soon just before the rains. Consequently the trade is brisk at 
that time. There is a substantial demand for timber when the 
constructional activity is in full swing. 

The })erishal)lc nature of the goods sold and the general 
absence of cold storage facilities restrict the size of the shops 

dealing in fruits and vegetables. The stock is obtained from 

the adjoining rural areas and from the vegetables and fruit 
growing centres like Poona. Nasik, Nagpur, Ratnagiri, etc. The 
kinds of fruiis and vegetables sold deppnd upon the season in 
which they are produced. As a rule vegetable shops arc more 
evenly spread. 

With a general increase in the building activity, the number 
of shops in this category has increased. These arc mainly to be 
found in all the important towns and they deal in cement, 

timber, iron sheets, bars, screws, paints and tiles. Timber is 

chiefly bought locally. Other goods arc brought from Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, etc. The stocking of these goods requires large 
capital. The retailers buy directly from outside merchants or 
from the wholesale dealers at important centres of the district. 

With the rising general consciousness about health and 
hygiene, a number of drug shops are making appearance and 
doing thriving business. The shops deal in a variety of medi¬ 
cines and drugs, allopathic, ayurvedic and other indigenous and 
foieign medicines. The medicines are often brought from Nag¬ 
pur, Bombay, Calcutta, Baroda, etc. Most of the dealers in 
smaller towns purchase their goods from Amravati. 

Bicycles being a popular and convenient means of transport 
at the district places, there arc quite a number of shops in the 
important towns of the district, viz., Amravati, Badncra, Achal- 
pur, Mors'hi and Chandur Bazar. These shop-keepers have con¬ 
nections with the wholesale merchants of Bombay. Some of 
the shops keep bicycles for hire^ilso. 

The number of shops of this category show a constant rise in 
response to the rising demand for such articles. These shops 
specialise in the sale of stationery, toilet articles, bangles, cutlery, 
provisions, toys, footwear, presentation articles, etc. Stationery 
articles are brought mainly from Bombay, Delhi, Poona and 
Bhagalpur; paper from Titaghar and cutlery and provision 
goods from Bombay. Toys and presentation articles are brought 
from Delhi, Mysore and Bombay. Footwear and leather goods 
are chiefly brought from Kanpur and Calcutta. 

Hawkers sell a variety of goods such as vegetables and fruits, 
sprouted grains, toys and sweets, confectionery, cutlery, oil, 
ghee and kerosene. They carry goods on their persons in baskets 
or on hand-carts and sell them from house to house. The sak 
of goods is mostly on cash basis. 


Hawkers, 
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Hawkers generally buy their goods from wholesalers and 
retailers in towns. Amrayati, Achalpur City and Achalpur Civil 
Station and Shcndurjana municipalities in the district have 
introduced the system of licensing of hawkers. The number of 
hawkers as reported by the different municipalities in 1961-62 
was as follows: Amravati 290; Achalpur City 16; Achalpur 
Civil Station, 74; Shcndurjana, 80 and Chandur Bazar, 2. 
Badnera municipality did not report any hawkers. However, 
hawkers from Amravati go to Badnera on bazar days, viz,, 
Monday and Friday. The municipalities at Anjangaon Surji, 
Morshi, Warud and Chikhaldara also did not report any hawkers 
in their respective areas. 

Pedlars go from village to village carrying their merchandise 
with them, A number of factors have affected their trade 
adversely during the last half a century or so. They are: 
(i) the growing importance of weekly bazars, (ii) the opening up 
of retail shops in the distant villages, and (iii) improved trans¬ 
port facilities providing villages an easy access to the nearby 
urban areas and market places. The villagers who earlier used to 
patronise the pedlars, now show a marked j)referencc for 

periodical markets and retail shops which offer them a wide 

variety and choice. However, wherever places are inadecjuately 
served by retail shops and weekly markets they play a very 
important part. 

Pedlars still carry on their trade almost in the same old 

fashion. Some of them use horses, donkeys or bullock-carts to 

carry their goods upon. However, many carry their loads on 
their persons. Almost all the transactions are on cash basis. 
Barter takes place only when agricultural produce is exchanged 
for other useful articles. 

Some of the pedlars belong to professional classes, c.g., oilmen, 
weavers, etc. Others buy goods at urban places and sell them 
hv peddling. The goods for sale include a wide variety such as 
oil, cloth, fruits, grains, ready-made clothes, cloth, saris, caps, 
utensils, blankets, carpets, condiments and spices, etc. 

Pedlars usually carry on their business in fair weather. They 
belong to the local areas of the district; a few, however, come 
from the outlying districts and occasionally from distant towns. 

The local pedlars generally buy their stocks from Paratwada, 
Anjangaon, Bhaisdehi, Amravati, Chandur, Dhamangaon and 
Brahmanwada Thadi in the district and from the nearby dis¬ 
tricts of Khandwa, Akola and Nagpur. 

In 1962 the number of pedlars* in the various tahsils of 
Amravati district was as follows: Melghat 210 (Dharni 150 and 
Chikhaldara 60); Amravati (100): Chandur Railway (500); Darya- 
pur (519); Morshi (300); and Achalpur (550). 

There are half a dozen trade associations in the district. The 
Nag-Vidarbha Chamber of Commerce with its head office at 
Na^ur is an apex organisation. Of the other associations in 
the Amravati district the notable are the Amravati Cotton 

*Ba8ed on the information supplied by the Tahsildars in Amravati district. 
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Merchants’ Association, Amravati, and the Grain and Seeds 
Merchants’ Association, Amravati. 

With the growth in the trade of the district, traders have 
organised themselves in associations on the lines of the guilds 
that existed in the past. The associations function to protect 
the interests of their members, to bring about closer co-opera¬ 
tion amongst them, to lay down a common policy and devise 
ways and means to promote trade and to settle amicably the 
disputes, if any, amongst the members. 

The Nag-Vidarbha Chamber of Commerce, an apex organisa¬ 
tion for the region, was established in 1944 in response to the 
need for an organised body which would speak tor the mer¬ 
chants of the region as a whole. It secures and furthers the 
interests of the business community of the country in general 
and of Vidarbba in particular. The Chamber undertakes a 
thorough study of the difficulties experienced by its members 
and seeks solutions as far as possible. It also collects and dis¬ 
seminates statistical information for the benefit of its members. 

The membership of the Chamber consists of three classes: 

(i) ordinary memhers of whom there are three types (a) indivi¬ 
dual merchants, (b) joint stock companies and (c) associations; 

(ii) honorary members and (iii) patrons. 

The Chamber is included in the list of Associations and 
Chambers of Commerce and Trade recognised by the State 
Government as well as by the Government of India. It is now 
represented on many official bodies. 

The Cotton Mctchants’ Association established at Amravati 
in 1949 aims at promoting the interests of its members either 
directly or indirectly. It collects and publishes statistical 
information, c.g., annual figure of cotton bales produced, mini¬ 
mum and maximum price for cotton, railway freight rates for 
cotton hales to be sent from Amravati to about 160 stations in 
the country, etc. It tries to redress the grievances of its mem¬ 
hers and settles, as far as possible by arbitration, disputes among 
its memhers or among its members and non-members. 

State trading in foodgrains is undertaken with a view to 
correcting mal-distribution of the various essential articles and 
to exercise control over their pl’ices. 

In Amravati, the scheme of distribution of essential commodi¬ 
ties was started in 1958. The number of fair price shops in the 
district and their management were as follows in 1962-63: — 


Places 

(1) 

Co-operative 

Societies 

(2) 

Gram- 

pancha- 

yats 

(3) 

Private 

Bodies 

(4) 

t 

Total 

(5) 

District Headquarters .. 

35 

10 

84 

129 

Tahsil Headquarters .. | 

17 


75 

92 

In villages 

130 

252 

212 

594 

Total for the district .. 

182 

262 

371 

815 
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The quantity and value of the goods disbursed 

by the fair 

CHAPTER 6. 

price shops in the district in 1962-63 was as under:- 


Bankiag, Trade 
and Commerce. 

Goods 

Quantity {in quintals) 

Value (m Ri.) 

Trade. 

Wheat . 

1,38,928-25-000 

52,49,939-54 

State Trading. 

Rice (American medium) 

18,530-47-662 

8,00,184-08 


Rice (American long grain) 

17,256-38-500 

8,41,994-90 


Rice (Artva) 

611-37-000 

34,777-11 



Fair price shops arc allotted to co-operative societies, gram- Regulation of 
panchayats and individuals in consultation with the District 
Food and Civil Supplies Advisory Committee of the district. 

The fair price shop-keepers have to maintain stock and sale 
register for the commodities supplied. Sale of local market 
grains is also allowed provided a separate register is maintained 
for that purpose. The Supply Inspectors in the district keep a 
close watch on the sales effected through these shops. 

The weights and measures in the district were numerous and Weights and 
they very often varied with the types of commodities. A Measures, 
similar picture prevailed throughout the country. This created 
considerable difficulties in inter-regional trade. A uniform 
system of weights and measures was, therefore, adopted by the 
Government of India and the Standard of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956, was enacted. This Act laid down the basic units 
under the Metric System which derives its name from the 
primary unit of measurement, the metre. The metric units 
based on the multiples of ten have an advantage in application. 

The erstwhile Government of Bombay, in response to the 
Central enactment, passed a complementary legislation, viz., the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1958. The Act was enforced 
throughout the State from 1st April 1962, so far as metric 
weights were concerned. The enforcement was gradually 
extended to other fields and on 1st October 1962, the metric 
units of length and on 1st April 1963, the metric measures of 
capacity were also rc.spectively enforced. 

The following conversion table shows the relation between the 
old and the new units. 

For sugar, cotton, ghee, flour, tobacco, turmeric, etc., the most 
common weights were tola, seer, dhada and maund. Their Weights* 
metric conversions are— 

1 tola = 180 grains =s 11.6638 gm. 

80 tolas = 1 seer = 933.10 gm* 

2 J seers = 1 dhada = 2.332 kilograms. 

40 seers = 1 maund (man) = 37.324 kg. 

20 maund8= I khandi « 746.48 kg. 
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Banking, Trada 
and Commerce. 
Trade. 
Weights and 
Measures 
Weights. 


Capacity. 


Even in these there were a number of variations. Tims the 
common terms like pasari, dhada and maund had varied 
denominations, 

\ pasari = 100 tolas of groceries 1.166 kg. 

1 pasari = 115 tolas of tobacco ~ 1.341 kg. 

1 pasari — 120 tolas of ravi^ sugar = 1.399 kg. 

1 pasari ~ 150 to 180 tolas for cotton, r.e., 1.749 to 2.099 kg. 

or 135 tolas in Daryapur, i.e.y varying from 200 
tolas to 360 tolas, Le.^ between 2.332 kg. to 
4.198 kg. 

Maund — Varying between 10 seers and 40 seers, j.^., between 
9.331kg. and 37.324 kg. 

In the cotton industry kapas (raw cotton) and ginned cotton 
were dealt with according to the following scales; — 

Kapas (raw cotton)— 

38.87 tolas - 1 lb. = 453.3719 grams. 

7 lbs. 1 quarter =^3.173 kg. 

4 quarters = 1 maund = 12.692 kg. 

20 maunds 1 khandi (local) := 2.53 quintals. 

Cotton (ginned)— 

38.87 tolas lib. = 453.3719gm. 

28 lbs. = 1 maund = 12.694 kg. 

10 maunds = 1 bojha = 1.269 quintals. 

Pressed Cotton^ 

Bombay Khardi = 784 lbs. = 10 Bengali mds. 

= 3.554 quintals. 

Gold-- 

1 tola = 12 mashas = 216 grains = 1.3996 gm. 

1 masha = 4 wals or %gunjas == .1737 gm. 

Grains— 

]()chattaks = 1 seer = 100 tolas. 

2 seers = I pdili = 2.332 kg. 

8 pailis = I kuro or maund =» 18.656 kg. 

20 maunds = 1 khandi = 3.731 quintals. 

For Ghee and Milk— 

1 seer = 80 tolas « 933.104 gm. 
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For depth or height— CHAPTER 6. 

purush (a man) = a fathom = 6 ft. = 1.82 metres. Banking, Trade 

and Commerce. 

For cloth-- Trade. 

hath (of 18 inches) = gaz = 45.72 centimetres. Weights and 

Measures. 

2 gaz, - 1 yard or war ~ 91.44 centimetres. Length. 


For distance — 

kos -- 2 miles -- 3.218 km.. 

For Area — Area. 

1 acre — 40 gunthas — .40 hectare. 

1 guntha == .1 hectare. 

1 bigha 25 gunthas .25 hectare. 

Tiff an — i acres 1.60 hectan s. 

1 grain :i- 0.064,799 grams 64.799 mg. 

1 tola 180 grains — 11.6638 grams. 

1 val - 4,5 grains ~ 0.2916 grams ^ 291.6 milli- 

gram.s. 

1 ounce - 2.43,056 tolas — 128.3495 gram.s. 

1 pound (lb). — 0.4,535,924 kilograms ~ 453.592 gram.s. 

1 seer - 0.93,310 kilogram.s^:^933.10 gram.s-80 tolas. 

ton — 1.01,605 metric tons. 

md. = 0.0,367,347 tons — 0.0,373,242 m.etric tons. 

inch = 0.0,254 metres — 2.54 centimetres. 

1 foot — 12 inches — 0.3,048 metres ~ 30.48 centi¬ 
metres. 

1 yard 36 inches = 0.9,144 metres -- 91.44 centi- 
m.etres. 

1 furlong — 660 ft. — 220 yards = 201.168 m.etres. 

1 chain = 20.1,168 m.etres. 

1 sq. inch = 0.00,061,516 metres. 

1 sq. foot == 144 sq. inches — 0.092,903 metres. 

1 sq. yard = 9 sq. feet = 0.83,613 m.etres. 

1 sq. mile = 640 acres = 258,999 hectares. 

1 cubic inch = 16.3,871 cubic centim.etres. 

1 fluid ounce = 28.4,132 cubic centimetres. 
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CHAP TER 6. I gill „ 142.066 cubic centimetres. 


Banking, Trade 
and Commerce. 
Trade. 

Weights and 
Measures. 


1 gallon = 277.420 cubic inches = 4.54,596 litres. 

I litre = 1,000.028 cubic centimetres. 

Even after the enforcement of the above Act old units such 
as seer, pili, kudo, punish, etc., arc still in vogue at least in 
domestic parlance. With the pasisage of time and acclimatisation 
of the people with the new .system the old system will be 
gradually replaced by the new. 



CHAPTER 7-COMMUNICATIONS 

Of the Old Trade Rouies in Amravati District not much is 
known. References to the lines of road communications in this 
district are available for the closing years of the last century. 

The section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway falling in 
Amravati district was opened for traffic in 1865-66. This started 
a new era in the economic life of the district. The Amravati 
i)ranch line, which connected the most important town in the 
district with the main line, was opened in 1871. 

Of road routes*, the Amravati-Ellichpur-Paratwada-Dharni- 
Burhanpur road was the longest. It covered a distance of 
157.72 kilometres (98 miles) and connected the remote parts of 
the district with the head(|uartcrs. The main branches of this 
great artery were as follows: — 

(1) the Walgaon (Balgaon)-Chandur Bazar road with a 

distance of 26.54 kilometres {I 6 J /2 miles) fully 
metalled, 

(2) the Ghatang-Chikhaldara road, winding up the hillsides 

for some 24 kilometres (15 miles) on a sufficiently 
easy gradient for motor cars, 

(3) the Ellichpur (Achalpur)-Chandur Bazar road. 

From Ellichpur a gravelled road emanated for Bctul, crossing 
the district border at Bairamghat. The main road was crossed 
at Assegaon hy a fair weather road from Chandur Bazar to 
Daryapur. Daryapur was connected to Amravati by a good 
country road and to Murtizapur (a railway station in Akola) hy 
a high road, partly metalled and partly gravelled. The Morshi 
tahsil was served by another first class road from Amravati to 
Pusla via Sawarkhed, Morshi and Warud. This road was further 
extended to Nagpur district. A branch road from Warud to 
Multai served as an important link between Amravati district 
and Multai. Another arterial route of importance was the 


•Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati Disrtict, 1911. 
tThe following extract from the Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati 
District, 1911, throws interesting light on the road routes theii existing. **Tbe 
lack of tint class or second class roads, however, is not so serious a matter as 
might at first sight be supposed for the country tracks, except in the rainy season, 
are excellent and their soft surface is probably less tiring to the bullocks* feet than 
a more permanent roadway be”. 


CHAPTER 7. 

Communications. 

Introduction. 
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CHAPTER 7. Nagpur Dak road. However, the railway replaced it as a 
Commu^tioM route. The south and south-east portionf of the district 

Introduction a far greater advantage from the railway line which 

connected three of its most important towns, viz., Badnera, 
Chandiir and Dhamangaon. There was one metalled road from 
Dhamangaon to Ycotmal. 

The Forest Department had maintained a * splendid system of 
cornmunicationvS ’ for its own use in the Melghat reserved 
forests. 

The system of communications in this district may roughly 
be compared to the human anatomy. The Central Railway 
running the whole length of the central valley is the backbone of 
the system. On it converges a network of highways and major 
roads communicating with most of the important towns and 
centres of trade. There is a short arm-like railway line reaching 
from Badnera to Amravati. 

The entire system of roads converges on Amravati which, in 
turn, is connected with Badnera by a railway line. Thus the 
arrangements connecting the northern and eastern parts of the 
district with the outlying areas are extremely good. 

The system of transport in the western and north-western areas 
of the district was completed with the inauguration of the 
Murtizapur-Ellichpur railway line and the Purna-Akola-Kbandwa 
route. The former route serves the affluent areas of Daryapur 
and FJlichpur. The commercial importance of the line is 
immense. The Purna-Akola-Khandwa railway line, which 
passes through the remote forest areas of the district, serves as a 
very good link between the metre gauge railway in the north 
and south India. It mainly facilitates the transport of forest 
produce in Melghat tahsil. 

In the following sections a detailed account of the railway 
routes, highways,' major roads and approach roads and a 
description of the facilities of transport and communications in 
the district is given. An attempt has also been made to deal 
with the historical and structural aspects of the various means of 
transport and communications. ^ 

Kailways. Amravati district, like Nagpur, enjoys a very favourable 
position as regards railway communications. There are three 
railway routes traversing the fertile black alluvial soil and the 
flourishing agricultural land which immensely add to the 
importance of the district. The railway routes, supplemented 
by a network of highways and feeder roads, have been of very 
great benefit to the district for, besides the usual advantages of 
improved communications and the development of trade, they 
have helped in the proper exploitation and utilisation of the 
agricultural and forest resources of the district. 

Of the three routes passing through this district, the Bombay- 
Bhusawal-Nagpur route is the most important, as it links 
Amravati with cities like Bombay, Jalgaon, Nagpur, Calcutta, 
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Delhi aad Madras. Being a trunk line of railway communica¬ 
tion, it has facilitated easy transport to centres of trade and 
industry all over the country. The Murtizapur-Ellichpur narrow 
gauge line has added to the developmental propensities of the 
western sector of Amravati. It has opened for traffic the lands 
which are rich in agricultural and forest resources. The 
Khandwa-Akola-Purna metre gauge railway route, marks an 
important landmark in the history of communications in this 
region. This route has served as an important link between the 
metre gauge railway systems in North India and South India. 
This route, which passes through the remote parts of Melghat 
tahsil, has connected Indore and Khandwa in Madhya Pradesh 
with Secunderahad in the Deccan via Akola, Hingoli and Puma. 
In the broader context it serves not only local transport but also 
'^assumes national importance. 

This broad gauge line emanates from the Bdmbay-Itarsi-lXdhi 
route at Bhusawal and takes a genera! alignment towards the 
east through Buldhana, Akola, Amravati, Wardha and Nagpur 
districts of the Vidarhha region. It enters the south-west 
boundary of Amravati district at 646.96 kilometre (mile 402) 
from Bombay and runs towards the east. It crosses the bound¬ 
ary of this district at 727.42 kilometre (mile 452) and enters 
Wardha after crossing the Wardha river. In its length of about 
80.47 kilometres (50 miles) in this district, it has eight railway 
stations. They are (with their distance from Bombay): Takli, 
655 kilometres (407 miles), Badnera 663 kilometres (412 miles), 
Timhala 627 kilometres (418 miles), Malkhcd 679 kilometres 
(422 miles), Chandur 692 kilometres (430 miles), Dipore 698.46 
kilometres (434 miles), Dhamangaon 709.67 kilometres (441 
miles) and Talni 719.38 kilometres (447 miles). This line 
traverses Amravati and Chandur tahsils. 

The Murtizapur-Badnera section of this route was opened 
for traffic in 1865 and the Badnera-Pulgaon section in 1866*. 
The double line over the two sections referred to was constructed 
in 1915 and 1917, respectively. The line is laid with a perma¬ 
nent way with 40.82 kilograms (90 lbs.) rails on pot and plate 
sleepers. 

The topography of the countryside through which this railway 
line passes is plain, even, and more dry than green. Hills or 
rocks cannot be found easily. It traverses fertile and black 
alluvial cotton soils. The line is not crossed by any major river 
nor is there any tunnel or any major bridge. 

There is very heavy passenger and goods traffic on this line 
The commercial importance of this line has increased to a 
considerable extent during the last 30 years or so. The passenger 
trains running daily on this line are: (1) Calcutta Mail via 
Nagpur, (2) Bombay-Howrah Express via Nagpur, (3) Bombay- 
Nagpur Express and (4) Two Bhusawal-Nagpur Passengers. 

•Hiitory of Indian Railwayt (1951): Miniitry of Railways. 
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CHAFt^R 7. The location and commercial importance of Badnera and 
Commu^tions J^hamangaon railway stations are described below: — 

Badnera is a junction on the Bomhay-Bbusawal-Nagpur and 
Bhusawai* Badnera-Amravati broad gauge railway lines. It is of consider- 

Nagpur Route, able commercial importance and is an exporting station for 

Bitdnera. commodities, such as, cotton, cotton-seed, oil, grains and pulses, 

oilcake and oranges. A considerable number of bales of cotton 

are exported from Badnera to Bombay, Nagpur and Sholapur. 
Railway communications have lent added importance to this 
town. 

The station is nicely built and provided with four spacious 
platforms which are equipped with electric fans, light, potable 
water, tea-stalls and benches. There are upper class as well as* 
third class waiting rooms equipped with aJl the necessary 
amenities to the travelling public. Vegetarian and non¬ 
vegetarian refreshment facilities arc also provided. There arc 
book stalls and fruit stalls also. The railway authorities have 
maintained a dispensary for the benefit of the railway staff and 
persons injured in railway accidents. 

Badnera is included in the Bhusawai Division of the’ Central 
Railway. Jurisdiction of the Nagpur Division starts from 
Badnera. 

Dhamangam. Dhamangaon is an important station, both as regards 
passenger traffic and goods traffic. Being in the heart of a very 
rich cotton cultivating area, there is brisk bu.sincss in cotton. 
There are a number of ginning and pressing factories. 
Thousands of bales of cotton are exported from this station 
annually. The other important items of export arc cotton-seed, 
oilcake, grains, pulses and timber. An average of about 
25,401 metric tons (25,000 tons) of these articles are booked from 
Dhamangaon per year. 

The station has two platforms which are adequately provided 
with amenities like potable water, tea-stalls, benches and waiting 
sheds. There is a fruit stall aad a hook stall. The station is 
also equipped with an upper class waiting room and a waiting 
hall for third class passengers. 

Dhamangaon is linked by road routes with Yeotmal and 
Amravati. State Transport buses run daily from Dhamangaon 
to Yeotmal and Amravati. 
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Commuiiicatioiis. 

Railways. 
Badncra-Amra- 
vati Route. 


This route of the Central Railway with a length of 9.6 kilo¬ 
metres (6 miles) emanates from the Bombay-Bhusawal-Nagpur 
main line from Badnera. It was opened for traffic in 1871 and 
was originally constructed to link the commercial, industrial and 
educational centre of Amravati with the main line at Badnera. 
It has opened for traffic the area which is extremely rich 
in agricultural resources. The line takes its courte to the north 
from Badnera. There is no railway station between Badnera and 
Amravati. Quite a number of local trains run on this line. 


Amravati. Amravati is one of the important commercial centres of the 
Vidarbha region in Maharashtra. There is a heavy passenger 
and goods traffic. The outgoing traffic consists of fully pressed 
cotton, cotton-seed, oilcake, oil-seeds, grains and pulses and 
kttmkum (red powder); whereas the incoming traffic consists of 
hardware, lime, stationery, cutlery, cloth, sugar, foodgrains, etc. 
The following statement gives an idea of the goods traffic at 
Amravati station: — 

G(X)ds traffic ai Amravati, from 1959 to 1962. 

(Figures in metric tons) 


Goods Booking Parcels 


Year 

Inward 

Outward 

Inward 

Outward 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1959-60 . 

183,811 

148,761 

3,185 

2.855 

1960-61 . 

136,264 

70,016 

3,751 

3,248 

1961-62 . 

115,072 

57.687 

3,269 

2.732 


Amravati railway station is provided with a spacious platform 
with amenities such as, electric lights, fans, potable water and 
benches. It is equipped with a waiting room for upper class 
passengers and a waiting hall for lower class passengers. There 
is a heavy passenger traffic to and from this station. The 
number of passengers booked froiT\ Amravati in the years 1959- 
60, 1960-61 and 1961-62 was 618,544, 650,694 and 688,449, 
respectively. 

Murtizapur- The Murtizapur-Ellichpur railway route added to the 
Elhchpur Route, prosperity and economic growth of tne rich cotton tracts of the 
western zone of Amravati district. It has accelerated the 
growth of trade and commerce and facilitated passenger 
transport on a large scale. 

This narrow gauge route emanates from the Bombay-Nagpur- 
Calcutta broad gauge line from Murtizapur junction in Akola 
and finds its course towards the north. It covers a distance of 
about 64.37 kilometres (40 miles) from Bhujwad to Ellichpur, in 
Amravati. 
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The line was constructed in December 1913 by the former 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for a Branch Line 
company called the Central Provinces Railway*. On termina¬ 
tion of the contracts with the former Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company the line was- brought under direct state 
management from July 1925. the Secretary of State for India 
having the authority to maintain and work the line. Though, 
known as the C. P. Railway, it was grouped in 1952 under the 
Central Railway. 


CHAPTER 1, 

Communicatioiif. 

Railways, 
Miirtizapur- 
EilU’h|nir Route, 


The permanent way consists of 15.88 kilograms (35 lbs.) flat- 
footed steel rails laid on pressed steel peapod 8lee])ers. The line 
is chiefly ballasted with broken stone and sand. Murum is also 
used as ballast fttr the sides. 1’he sharpest curve is of 1.49 metres 
(4*78 feet) radius, the ruling gradient being I in lOO.* 

The toj)ography of the countryside through which the line 
passes is plain with a lew hills and may be described to he more 
dry than green. It linds its course to the north through the 
hlatk and fertile tracts famous for cotton cultivation. 


Before entering Amravati district the line crosses the Puma 
river. During its course in this district it crosses the 
C’hatuirahhaga river near Banosa (Daryapur) and again between 
Khusta Bu/urg and Cdtamak railway stations. There is a well- 
built bridge on the line across the Sapan river at 74.03 km. 

(mile 46). 

'I’llis line touches eleven railway stations in this district 
(distance from Murti/.apur being given against each), viz,, 

Bhujwad 14.484 km. (9 miles). Banosa (Daryapur) 22.53 km. 

(14 miles). Lehagaon 28.9 km. (I8 miles). Kokalda 35.4 km. 

(22 miles). Kajiustalni 41.84 km. (26 miles), Anjangaon 
49.89 km. (31 miles). Pathrot 59.55 km. (37 miles), Khusta 
Bu/rug 65.98 ktn. (41 miles). Chamak 67.59 km. (42 miles), 

Nowbagh 72.42 km. (45 miles) and Ellichpur 75.64 km. 

(47 miles). Of these Banosa, Anjangaon and Ellichpur are 
of consetpieiice. 

A centre of trade and commerce, Banosa is an exporting Banota. 
station for cotton, cotton-seed and foodgrains. About two 

wagons per dav are exported in the season to Bomhav, Madura, 

Madras, Jalgaon and New Delhi. Oilcake is exported to Akola, 

Shegaon and Khamgaon. On an average 3,(X)0 bales of fully 
pressed cotton are exported annually from this .station. An 
average of l,0(K) passengers are hooked daily from Banosa. The 
station is eipiipped with an upper class waiting room, third class 
w^aiting hall, tea-stall and drinking water facilities. 

Anjangaon, at a distance of 265.54 kilometres (165 miles) from Anjangaon. 
Nagpur, exports cotton, cotton-sced and grains to Bombay, 

Madura, Madras and oilcake to Akola, Shegaon and Chalisgaon. 

The daily quantum of exports amount to one wagon. Fully 

♦History of Indian Railways, 1951, Ministry of Railways. 
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Railways, 
Murtizapur* 
Ellichpur Route. 

Ellkhpuf. 


pressed cotton bales to the tune of 13,000 are exported every 
year. The daily passenger traffic from Anjangaon comes to 
about 900 persons. 

The station provides amenities such as, a waiting hall, tea-stall 
and potable water. 

The historic town of Ellichpur is 291.29 kilometres (181 miles) 
away from Nagpur. The commercial importance of this station 
can he judged from the fact that an average of five wagons are 
hooked from this station daily. The outward goods traffic 

consists of cotton which is exported to Bombay, Kanpur and 

Shalimar; cotton-seed to New Delhi and Bombay; dry chillis to 
Shalimar, Gaya, Allahabad Jind Bombay. There is also brisk 
export of rimlrcr, rafters and bailies. Sizeable parcels of 
hand loom cloth, rosha oil, coffee-seeds, mangoes, guavas and 

oranges are exported from Ellichpur. The rosha oil which is 
used as an ingredient in perfumes and a few medicines is in 
great demand in foreign countries, especially in France. 

The Ellich])ur station is cc^uipped with amenities such as, a 
waiting hall for third class passengers, an upper class waiting 
room, Tea-stall, potable water and cloak room. Ellichpur is 
served hy road routes, viz., Burhanpur-Amravati-Chanda road, 
Ellichpur-Morshi road and Ellichpur-Aiijangaon road. The 

Chikhaldara hill station is linked hy a motorable road with 
Ellichpur. The hill station is only 51.50 kilometres (32 miles) 
from Ellichpur. This proximity has added to its importance as 
a station of tourist traffic. 

The following tabic gives the number of passengers booked 
and tonnage of goods exported from each station on this line for 
the years 1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62:- 


A.280—27-B. 
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Route. 


Roads. 

National 

Highways. 


Bombay- 
DhuJia- 
Nafipur Road, 


This route of the Central Railway which was proposed about 
55 years* ago connects the metre-gauge railway systems in North 
India and South India. This railway line was opened for goods 
traffic in November 1960 and for passenger trains in January 
1961. It passes through the remote and hilly parts of Mclghat 
tahsil. There are two railway stations, viz,, Wan Road and 
Dhiilghat, falling in the civic limits of Amravati. The line 
covers a distance of about 35 kilometres (22 miles) in the district. 

The number of passengers booked and volume of goods 
cleared from the two stations arc given helow: — 



Number of 

passengers 

Goods (Quintals) 


1961 

1962 

1961 

1962 



(up to June) 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Wan Road .. 

8,517 

3,961 

3 

6 

Dhulghat. 

8,286 

5,493 

10 

12 


National highways are main trunk roads of national 
importance, running through the length and breadth of the 
country. They together form a system connecting major cities, 
capitals of states, major ports and other highways. 

This is the only national highway passing through Amravati 
district. Leaving Nagpur and crossing Wardha district, it 
enters the eastern border of Amravati district at 105.20 kilometre 
(mile 65/3) where it crosses the Wardha river over a well-built 
bridge. It runs through the entire length of the district, about 
half the way from east to west and then in the south-west 
direction until it enters Akola district at 179.62 kilometre (mile 
111/5). It covers a distance of about 74 kilometres (46 miles) 
in Amravati district and traverses Chandur Railway and 
Amravati tahsils. It touches the following places at the distance 
(mile number) indicated against them. Tiwsa 114.26 kilometre 
(M. 71:D.B.t), Nandgaon Peth 140 kilometre (M. 87), Amravati 
154.50 kilometre (M. 96:R.H. CH. §, D.IU), Badnera 
163.34 kilometre (M. l01/4:D.B.t). 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it: — 

Place of junction Name and class of road 


Tiwsa .. ., (/) Tiwsa-Chandiir Railway (M. D. R. fl) 

(«) Tiwsa-Riddhpur (M. D. R. 

Nandgaon Peth .. Amravati-Pandhurna (S. H.**) 

Amravati .. .. (i) Amravati-Burhanpur (S. H.**) 

(I'O Amravati-Chandur Railway (S. H.**) 

Badnera.Amravati-Ycotmal (S. H.**) 

*A similar line from Khandwa to Akola and Basim, shortly to be constructed will 
^so be of use to the remoter parts of the Melghat—Central Provinces District 
Gazetteers, Amravati District, 1911* 
fD. B.—District Bungalow. 

JR. H.—Rest House. 

§C. H.—Circuit House. 

^M. D. R.—Major District Road, 

••S. H.—State Highway. 
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This highway crosses the railway line near Badnera. There 
are two major bridges on this road, one on the Wardha river at 
105.21 kilometre (mile 65/3) and another on the Pingali river 
at 114.26 kilometre (mile 71) near Tiwsa. 

State highways arc arterial roads of a state conncctinor other 
highways, headquarters of districts and cities. They serve as 
main routes of traffic to and from major roads. They are 
usually maintained by the State Government and are generally 
bridged and metalled. 

There are six state highways in Amravati, viz,, (i) Amravati- 
Pandhurna road, (ii) Burhanpur-Amravati-Chanda road, (iii) Akot- 
Betul road, (iv) Dhamangaon-Yeotmal road, (v) Amravati- 
Chandur Railway road and (vi) Multai-Wardha road. 

This state highway starts from Amravati, runs in the north¬ 
eastern direction and enters Chhindwara district of Madhya 
Pradesh at 109 kilometre (mile 67/6). It runs in common with 
the Bombay-Dhulia-Nag[)ur road a distance of 13.84 kilometres 
i.e. (8 miles and 5 furlongs) from Amravati to Nandgaon. 
Excluding this distance, it covers a length of 95.15 kilometres 
(59 miles and 1 furlong) in this district. It traverses the 
Amravati and Morshi tahsils. 

The Amravati-Pandhtirna road touches the following towns 
and villages in its stretch at kilometre No. given against each: 
Nandgaon Peth, 13.28 kilometre (M. 8/2): Lehagaon, 37 kilo¬ 
metre (M. 23: D.B.); Morshi, 54.72 kilometre (M. M : D.B.); 
Wartid, 87.9 kilometre (M. 53/7) and Pusla, 98.37 kilometre 
(M. 61/1:D.B.). 

The road crosses a number of rivers and there are as many 
bridges. They are located at following places at 4144 kilo¬ 
metre (mile 25/6) on the Kashi river, 42.81 kilometre (mile 
26/5) on the Chargbad river, 87.49 kilometre (mile 54/3) on 
the Damayanti river, 60.57 kilometre (mile 37/5) on the Medu 
river, 70.81 kilometre (mile 43/8) on the Pale nalla and 91.93 
kilometre (mile 57/1) on the Dhanodi tuilla. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 

Place of junction Name and class of road 


Nandgaon Peth ., Bombay-Nagpur (N. H.*). 

Lehagaon .. .. Riddhpur-Tiwsa-Chandur Railway (M. D. R.). 

Morshi ,. ., MorsKi-Achalpur (M. D. R.). 

Warud .. .. (i) Multai-Wardha (S. H.). 

(ii) Warud-Jalalkhcda (M. D. R.). 

(iii) Warud-Ashti (S. H.). 

This highway starts from Biirhanpur in Madhya Pradesh and 
enters Amravati district at 74.23 kilometre (mile 46/1) on the 
north-west border. It runs from the north-west to the south-east 
direction and enters Yeotmal district at 277 kilometre (mile 172/6). 
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, ?«. It covers about 204.38 kilometres (miles 127^) in tjiis district 

and traverses . Melghat, Achalpur and Amravati tahsils. 

This toad mns in common a distance 9.66 kilometres 
(6 miles and a furlong) with the Bombay-Nagpur national 
Highways. highway from Amravati to Badnera. 

Burhan^u 

Chanda Road, It touches the following places in its strcirh: Dhami, 85 
kilometre (M. 53;D.B.); Harisal, 112 kilometre (M. 69/4 :D.B.); 
Semadoha, 136 kilometre (M. 84/6 :D.B.); Ghaiang, 156 kilometre 
(M. 96/7 Paratwada, 180 kilometre (M. J12:D.B., R.H., 
C.H.); Aclialpur, 183/46 kilometre (M. 114): Assegaon, 203 kilo¬ 
metre (M. 126/1 :D.B.); Kalgaon 222 kilomcta* (M. 138); 
Amravati, 232 kilometre (mile 144:D.B-, R.H.. C.H.); Badnera, 
240 kilometre (M. 149/3: D.B.) and Nandgaon, 267 kilometre 
(M. 165/6). 

There are seven major bridges over this road, at 75.85 kilo 
metre (mile 47/1) on the Gadga, at 109.65 kilomc ;e (mile 68/1) 
on the Sipna, at 117.48 kilometre (mile 73) on the Kupti, at 140.60 
kilometre (mile 87/3) on the Bhufkhora, at l'^0.71 kilometre 
(mile 118/4) on the Pilli, at 2(K).46 kilometre (mile 124/5) on the 
Puma and at 222.08 kilometre (mile 138) on the Pedhi. The 
road crosses railway line at 240.38 kilometre (mile 149/3.) 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed hy 
it: — 


Place of junction 

Name and class of road 

Harisal 

Harisal-Akot (M. D. R.). 

Paratwada 

Akot-Bctul (S. II.). 

Achalpur 

Achalpur-Chandur Bazar (M. D. R,). 

Walfjaon ., 

(i) Walgaon-Chandur Bazar (M. D. R.). 

(ii) Walgaon-Daryapur (M. D. R.). 

Amravati 

(i) Amravati-Pandhurna (S. H.). 

(ii) Amravati-Chandur Railway (S. H.). 

(iii) Bombay-Nagpur (N.H.). 


AkohBetul This highway starts from Akot in Akola district and enters 
Road. Amravati district at 13.28 kilometre (mile 8/2) on the western 

border to run towards the north-east until it leaves for Betul 
district at 75.97 kilometre (mile 47/2.) It covers a distance of 
62.76 kilometres (39 miles) in Amravati district and passes through 
Daryapur and Achalpur tahsils. It touches the following towns 
and villages; Anjangaon, 27.76* kilometre (mile 17/2:D.B.); 
Pathrot. 38.62 kilometre (mile 24/6); Paratwada, 57.94 kilometre 
(mile 36:D.B., R.H., C.H.) and Kharpi 67.14 kilometre 

(mile 41/6.) 

This road crosses the Sapan river over bridges at 56.11 kilo¬ 
metre (mile 34/7) and 56.54 kilometre (mile 35/1.) It crosses 
the Burhanpur-Chanda state highway at Paratwada. 


♦Net length of this Highway is 195 kilometres (121 miles). 
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1%ii highway starts from JMiamaag^ {a c^mm^iidial mw 
in Ais district) and runs towards the south a distance of 
13 Jalotnetres (8 miles and one furlong) to enter Yeotmal district 
It traverses only the Chandur Railway tahsil. It touches the 
village Deogaon at 11.47 kilometre (mUe 7/1) but does not cross 
any road in Amravati district. 

This highway starts from Amravati and runs towards the 
south-east a distance of 29,77 kilometres (18 miles and 4 furlongs) 
up to Chandur railway station. It passes through Amravati and 
Chandur tahsils. It touches the village Pohra at 15-29 kilo¬ 
metre (mile 9/3). The Chandur-Kurha road (M.D.R.) emanates 
from it at Chandur. It does not cross any river. 

This state highway starts from Multai in Betul district of 
Madhya Pradesh and enters the eastern sector of the northern 
border of Amravati at 25.75 kilometre (mile 16). It runs 
towards the south and crosses the Wardha river at 31 kilometre 
(mile 19/2) which serves as a })order between Amravati and 
Wardha districts. The length of this road between Rajnra at 
47.47 kilometre (mile 29/4) and the Wardha river was 
ronipIcTcd recently. It covers a distance of 30.58 kilometres 
(19 miles) in this district and serves the Morshi tahsil only. It 
touches Wariid at 38.62 kilometre (mile 24) and Rajura at 46.67 
kilometre (mile 29). The Arnravati-Pandhurna state highw^ay 
crosses it at Warud. The Warud-Jalalkhcda road (M.D.R.) 
emanates from it. In its stretch in this district there is no 
major bridge. 

Major District Roads arc roughly of the same specifications as 
state highways except that their surface may not he of the laid 
pattern and fully bridged. These roads connect important 
towns, centres of trade and commerce with railways and 
highways. 

The important Major District Roads in the district arc: 
(i) Harisal-Akot road, (ii) Walgaon-Daryapur road, (iii) Daryapur- 
Wadnergangai road, (iv) Daryapur-Murtizapur road, (v) Walgaon- 
Chandur Bazar road, (vi) Achalpur-Morshi road, (vii) Chandur 
Railway Riddhpur road, (viii) Kurha-Anjansinghi road, 
(ix) Warii(l-]alalkhc(la road, (x) Daryapiir-Dahihanda road, 
(xi) Amravati-Bhatkuli road and (xii) Shirala road. 

This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda road at 
Harisal and runs towards the south till it enters Akola district at 
63.58 kilometre (mile 39/4). It covers a distance of 63.58 
kilometre (39 miles and 4 furlongs) and runs through the forest 
areas of Melghat tahsil. There are two major bridges on this 
road namely, one on the Sipna at 1.60 kilometre (mile 1) and 
another on the Gadga at 22.53 kilometre (mile 13/8). It does not 
cross any road. 

This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda highway at 
Walgaon and runs towards the west up to Daryapur, where it 
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terminates. The total length of thLs road is 40.44 kilometres 
(25 miles and 1 furlong). It serves the transport needs of 
Amravati and Daiyapur tahsils. In its stretch it touches 
Kholapiir at 23.12 kilometre (mile 14/3) and crosses the Purna 
river over a major bridge near Kholapur. 

It starts from Daryapur and runs north-westward till it enters 
Akola district at 26.95 kilometre (mile 16/6). Total length of 
this road in Daryapur tahsil of this district is 26.95 kilometres 
(16 miles and 6 furlongs). It touches Wadnergangai in 23.74 
kilometre (mile 14/6) and crosses the Chandrabhaga river. 
There is a bridge acro.ss this river. The road crosses the metre 
gauge railway line from Yeotmal to Achalpur, four furlongs 
from Daryapur. 

Starling from Daryapur, this road finds its course to the south 
and after crossing the Purna river enters Akola district at 9.66 
kilometre (mile 6). It covers a total distance of 9.65 kilometres 
(6 miles) in the Daryapur tahsil. In its stretch in Amravati 
district, it does nor touch any village of significance. It crosses 
the metre gauge railway line (Yeotmal-Achalpur). 

This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda highway at 
Walgaon 9.66 kilometres (6 miles) north-west of Amravati, and 
runs a distance of 26.55 kilometres (16 miles and 4 furlongs) till 
Chandur Bazar. It traverses the Amravati and Achalpur tahsils, 
and touches Shirala at 14 kilometre (IVl. 8/6) and Kharala. There 
is no major bridge on this road. 

Emanating from the Burhanpur-Chanda highway at Achalpur, 
this road runs towards the east to join the Amravati-Pandhiirna 
road at Morshi. Total length of the road is 53.11 kilometres 
(33 miles). It traverses the Achalpur and Morshi tahsils. In 

its course from west to east it touches, (i) Chandur Bazar at 

23 kilometre (mile 14/2 :D.B.), (ii) Riddhpur at 28.56 kilometre 
(mile 17/6) and (iii) Astegaon at 45 kilometre (mile 28). 

The following reads cither take off from it or arc crossed by 
it: — 

Place of junction Nai^e and class of road 

Chandur Bazar .. Walgaon-Chandur Bazar (M. D. R.). 

Riddhpur .. .. Riddhpur-Tiwsa (M. D. R.). 

There is a major bridge on this road over the Shirasgaon 
nalla at 21.13 kilometre (mile 13/1). The road is not motorable 
during heavy rains, as there arc a few unbridged crossings. 

This road emanates from the Amravati-Chandur highway at 
Chandur railway, station and goes towards the north up to 
Rajurwadi at 48.49 kilometre (mile 30/1) after which it takes 
a bulge westwards until it reaches Riddhpur. The length of this 
road, which lies in Chandur and Morshi tahsils, is 72-62 kilo¬ 
metres (45 miles and one furlong). 
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It touches the following villages in its stretch: (i) Amla, 7.24 
kilometre (M. 4/4); (ii) Kurha, 15.69 kilometre (M. 9/6); 
(iii) Tiwsa, 32.59 kilometre (M. 20/2 :D.B.); (iv) Rajurwadi, 
48,48 kilometre (M. 30/1) and (v) Lchagaon, 58.34 kilometre 
(M. 36/2 :D.B.). 

This road crosses the Bomhay-Nagpur national highway at 
31.78 kilometre (mile 19/6) near Tiwsa and the Amravati- 
Pandhurna state highway at 58.34 kilometre (mile 36/2) near 
Lchagaon. The Kurha-Anjansinghi road (M.l).R.) takes off 
from it at Kurha and the Achalpiir-Morshi road (M.D.R.) also 
touches it at Riddhpur. 

There are two major bridges on this road, viz.^ one across the 
Shendurjana river at 23.92 kilometre (mile 14/7) and another 
across the Bathoda river at 30.17 kilometre (mile 18/6). 

It starts from Kurha, runs eastwards with a slight bulge 
towards the south and terminates at Anjansinghi. Its length is 
12.66 kilometres (7 miles and 7 furlongs). It passes through 
Chandur tahsil only. The road neither touches any important 
place nor crosses any river. 

This road emanates from the Amravati-Pandhurna highway 
at Warud in Morshi and takes its course towards the east until 
it enters Nagpur district at 18.29 kilometre (mile 11/3). It 
further goes u]) to Jalalkheda in Nagpur district. During its 
entire stretch of 18.29 kilometres (11 miles and 3 furlongs) it 
passes through Morshi tahsil and touches the villages of Kurli, 
Surli and Wathod. 

There are three major river-crossings on this road where 
bridges are under construction. The road is not motorable for 
about 2-3 months in the rainy season. 

Starting from Daryapur, the road finds its course towards the 
west up to Dahihanda at a distance of about 20.28 kilometres (12 
miles and 5 furlongs). In its cast to west course, it traverses 
only the Daryapur tahsil. It neither touches any village of 
importance nor crosses any made road. It crosses the Chandra- 
bhaga river over a well-built bridge near Daryapur at 2.0 kilo¬ 
metre (mile 1 /2). 

'Fhe Amravati-Bhatkuli road proceeds to the west from 
Amravati. It traverses a distance of 12.87 kilometres (8 miles) in 
Amravati tahsil and connects Amravati whh Bhatkuli. It 
touches the village Malkapur. There is no river-crossing on 
the alignment of this road. 

It starts from a point at a distance of 14.26 kilometres (8 miles 
and 7 furlongs) from Walgaon on the Walgaon-Chandur Bazar 
road in eastern direction and serves as an approach road to the 
village of Shirala. Its total length is 2.82 kilometres (1 mile and 
6 furlongs). The road is motorable throughout the year. 

The following statement gives the details about the remaining 
Major District Roads in Amravati district:— 
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♦Figures given in brackets are in miles and those outside in kilometres. 
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Other District Roads are usually approach roads connecling 
villages and towns^ in the district. They are subject to frc(|uent 
interruptions to traflic during the rains and have murum surfaces. 
They arc designed to serve tahsil places and market centres. 
What follows is a descriptive account of some of them. 

This road emanates from the Burhanpur-Chanda road at 

(Jhaiang and runs towards the west a distance of 23.33 kilometres 
(14 miles and 4 furlongs) up to Chiklialdara hill station. Tt 
traverses the Achalpur and Melghat tahsils. It docs nor touch 
any village nor does it cross any road. There is no bridge on 
this road. 

Emanating from the Akot-Betul road at Kharpi, it runs to the 
east until it reaches Shirasgaon at 13.46 kilometre (mile 8/3). 
It traverses a distance of 13.46 kilometres (8 miles and 3 furlongs) 
in Achalpur tahsil. It touches Karasgaon at 5.63 kilometres 

(mile 3/4) and does not cross any road or river. 

This branch road links Amravati town with the Camp area, 
and is 6.83 kilometres (miles 4/1) in length. It has assumed an 
added importance, as it serves the traffic needs of Amravati 

town. It criss-crosses a number of roads in the town. 

Details about the remaining District Roads in the district arc- 
given in the following table: — 
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Amravati city has a number of wide and well planned roads. CHAPTER 7. 
But the older parts of the city still have narrow lanes for heavy 
traffic. In the other towns of the district, roads are hardly Commuiiicatioiui. 
developed with a perspective of town planning. Roads and 

VJSHICLES IN 

The following statement gives the road length within the Towns. 
jurisdiction of the municipalities in the district: — 


Town 

(1) 

Length 

Total Length 

(4) 

Metalled 

(2) 

Unmetalled 

(3) 


M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

Achalpur City 

9 44 ( 5 7) 

7 24 (4 4) 

16 68 (10 3) 

Achalpur Civil Station. 

10 06 ( 6 2) 

684 ( 4 2) 

16 90 (10 4) 

Amravati 

93 34 (58 0) 

40 23 (25 0) 

133 57 (83 0) 

Badnera 

8 85 ( 5 4) 

6 43 ( 4 0) 

15 29 ( 9 4) 

Chandur Bazar 

1 60 ( 1 0) 

1 60 ( 1 0) 

3 20 ( 2 0) 

Chandur Railway .. 

8 05 ( 5 0) 

4 83 ( 3 0) 

12 87 ( 8 0) 

Chikhaldara .. 

0 59 ( 0 3) 

18 67 (11 5) 

19 31 (12 0) 

Dhamangaon 

11 80 ( 7 4) 

7 03 ( 4 3) 

19 09 (11 7) 

Morshi 

8 64 ( 5 3) 

7 83 ( 4 7) 

16 49 (10 2) 

Warud 

2'8I ( 1 6) 

0 59 ( 0 3) 

3 43 ( 2 1) 


Of the roads in Amravati city, a length of about 3 kilometres 
(2 miles) is cement concrete, about 4.8 kilometres (3 miles) 
asphalted and 85 kilometres (53 mile.s) water bound macadam. 

The condition of roads in other towns is not very happy during 
the rainy season. 

Before the advent of motor cars, tonga and ckka were the 
only means of public conveyance in Amravati. The tonga and 
ckka are drawn by a single horse. The tonga is more comfort¬ 
able and can accommodate three persons. The ekka is smaller and 
can seat only two persons. In Amravati city there were about 
90 tongas and vkkas registered with the municipality in 1961-62. 

Bicycles formed by far the largest number of private vehicles in 
Amravati city, viz., 7,000 in 1961-62. The number of bicycles in 
Achalpur and Warud was 789 and 500, respectively, in the same 
year. Bicycle-rikshaws* are mainly found m Amravati, Badnera 
and Dhamangaon. There were 900 rickshaws in Amravati city 
in 1961-62. 

Amravati city has very few taxis. There is no town bus 
service in any of the towns in the district. 

In the absence of the old records of bridge constructions it is Bridges. 
not possible to mention the year of construction of all the 
bridges in the district. However an attempt has been made in 
the following statement to furnish the locational and cons¬ 
tructional details of the major bridgest in Amravati district. 

All the highways and most of the major roads are provided with 
bridges and causeways across rivers and nallas. 

Fibres given in brackets are in miles and those outside in kilometres. 

•A rikshaw mounted on a bicycle frame with two wheels at the back and one wheel 
in the front is pedal driven with an elongated chain working on two-toothed wheel 
in the back axle. It can accommodate two persons. Rikshaw pulling is a very 
strenuous job. 

tBridges with a linear waterway of more than 100 feet. 
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Among the public transport organisations the State Transport 
could be mentioned as one. The State Transport undertaKing 
has been catering to the needs of passenger transport on 
an increasing scale. The undertaking is owned and managed by 
the Government of Maharashtra as a public utility concern run 
on commercial lines. The parent body, the Maharashtra State 
Road Transport Corporation is a statutory public corporation. 

The nationalisation of passenger transport services in Amravati 
district dates back to 1946 when the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Bcrar took over the management of transport 
from the Central Provinces Transport Services. The undertaking 
was named as the Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur, in 
1955. After the reorgani.sation of States in 1956. it was brought 
under the over-all control of the Bombay State Road Transport 
Corporation. The undertaking, alongwith the Marathwada 
State Transport Services, was merged with the Maharashtra 
State Road Transport Corporation from July 1, 1961. 

Nationalisation of the services on various routes is progre.ssing 
gradually, the objective being to bring all the routes under 
operation of the State Transport. By the end of December 1962, 
the Amravati depot had 4() vehicles operating on 12 routes. 


The following table gives statistics of State Transport routes 
in the district in January 1963: — 


Route 

Route 

Distance 

tKilometres)* 

Number of 
return 
trips 
per day 

Number of 
persons 
travelled 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Amravati-Nagpur. 

154-496(96) 

4 

711 

Amravati-Ycotmal 

91*735 (37) 

11 

1,4*16 

Ainravati-Arvi 

69*202 (43) 

5 

539 

Amravati-Yaoli . 

24*140(13) 

5 

300 

Amravati-Achalpur. 

48*280 (30) 

9 

638 

Amravati-Paratwada.. 

49*890(31) 

17 

1,298 

Amravati-Chandur Railway 

30*577(19) 

6 

466 

Amravati-Ner . 

57*936(36) 

3 

246 

Ner-Darwha. 

33*796(21) 

2 

135 

Chahdur Railway-Talegaon 

20*922(13) 

2 

101 

Talegaon-Dhamangaon 

17*703(11) 

1 

29 

Chandur Railway-Dhamangaon 

38*624(24) 

3 

263 


^^Figures in brackets are in miles. 
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More and more routes, which are at present operated by 
private owners of transport services, are being gradually brought 
under the working of the State Transport Corporation. 

The Corporation provides numerous amenities to the travelling 
public. ^ 

There are bus stations at Amravati and Achalpur. The light 
and heavy repairs of the vehicles are carried out at the Division¬ 
al Workshop at Nagpur. There is a depot workshop at Amravati 
where daily maintenance of vehicles are carried out. 

So far the Maharashtra State Transport Corporation has 
extended its operations only to a few routes. Private companies 
serve most of the transport needs of the people in the district. 
A number of routes arc left exclusively for the private owners, 
whereas on a few routes the passenger traffic is shared between 
the State Transport buses and private services. 

Passenger buses on as many as 65 routes arc run at present by 
private companies. These companies work as private stage 
carriage operators. Transport .services on these routes could not 
be nationalised due to shortage of passenger vehicles, and short¬ 
age of financial resources for construction of bus stands, depots, 
workshops, etc. The importance of state owned transport 
scr\'ices in a welfare state was also not realised. 

Under these circumstances the nationalisation of all the bus 
services will not only 1 k‘ beneficial to the public but also will be 
(]uite a profitable undertaking to the State. 

The services rendered by the private buses are not up to the 
mark. Rules regarding safety of passengers, comforts and 
convenience are not properly observed. Over-crowding in buses 
is a frequent occurrence. The bus services, very often, are not 
regular. 

The following statement gives routes covered by private 
companies in the district: — 


TABLE No. 7 

Passenc?er Transport Services run by Private Agencies 
IN Amravati Disniicrr 


Name of the Agency 
and Number of Vehicles 
Owned 

(1) 

Name of Route 

(2) 

Route 

Distance 

(Kilometres)* 

(3) 

No. of 
Daily 
Trips 

(4) 

(1) Balwant Transport 

(1) Amravati-Warud 

88-52(55) 

3 

Company, Amravati 
(27 Vehicles). 

(2) Amravati-C h a n d u r 
Railway. 

69-20(43) 

4 

(3) Amravati-Daryapur 

(4) Amravati-Anjansingi 

(5) Amravati-Morshi 

(6) AmravatJ-Khandwa 

(7) Amravati-Itarsi .. 

148-06(92) 
69-20(43) 
54-72(34) 
299-33(186) 
260-71 (162) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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Public Name of the Acfcncy 

Transport. and Number of Vehicles 

Private 

Passenger ..v 

Transport. 

Name of Route 

(2) 

Route 

Distance 

(Kilometres)* 

(3) 

Number 
of Daily 
Trips 

(4) 


(8) Amravati-Tiwsaghat 

96-56(60) 

1 


(9) Amravati-Wani .. 

215*65(134) 

1 


(10) Warud-Pandhurna 

38-62(24) 

1 


(11) Warud-Shendurjana 

11-27(7) 

1 


(12) Chandur Railway-Anjan- 

28-97(18) 

1 


singi. 




(13) Achalpur-Burhanpur 

181-85(113) 

1 


(14) Achalpur-Akola .. 

103-00(64) 

1 


(15) Tiwsaghat-Shendurjana 

11-27(7) 

1 

(2) Shrikrishna Transport 

(1) Amravati-Karanja 

67-59(42) 

1 

Company, Amravati 

(2) Amravati-Wa.shim 

135-18(84) 

2 

(12 Vehicles). 

(3) Amravati-Digras 

131-97 (82) 

1 

(3) New Datar Transport 

(1) Amravati-Pusad .. 

164-0 (102) 

1 

Company, Amravati 

(2) Amravati-Washim 

133-18(84) 

2 

(10 Vehicles). 

(3) Amravati-Digras 

131-96(82) 

1 

(4) Peth and Company 

(1) Amravati-Multai 

128-74(80) 

1 

(3 Vehicles). 




(5) Lokseva Transport 

(1) Amravati-Chandur 

37-01 (23) 

10 

Company, Amravati 

(2) Amravati-Kholapur 

32-19(20) 

2 

(32 Vehicles). 

(3) Amravati-Akola .. 

115-87 (72) 

1 


(4) Amravati-Khamgaon 

168-98(105) 

1 


(3) Amravati-Daryapur 

54-71 (34) 

4 


(6) Daryapur-Akot .. 

37 01 (23) 

1 


(7) Achalpur-Akola .. 

102-80(64) 

2 


(8) Achalpur-Akot .. 

57-93(36) 

2 


(9) Achalpur-Shirasgaon 

20-92 (13) 

1 


(10) Kholapur-Akot .. 

57-93(36) 

2 

(6) Prahhat Transport 

(1) Amravati-Dar>'apur 

54-71 (34) 

3 

Company, Amravati 

(2) Amravati-Anjangaon 

80-47(50) 

3 

(30 Vehicles). 

(3) .Amravati-Chandur Bazar 

37-91 (23) 

2 


(4) Anjangaon-Betul 

148-06(92) 

1 


(5) Anajangaon-Akola 

74-03(46) 

6 


(6) Daryapur-Akot .. 

37-01 (23) 

2 


(7) Paratwada-Betul .. 

119-10(74) 

1 


(8) Paratwada-Bhaisdehi 

62-76(39) 

1 


(9) Paratwada-Chikhaldara .. 

51-49(32) 

1 


(10) Paratwa^a-Shirasgaon .. 

20-92(13) 

5 


(11) Telhara-Anjangaon 

77-25(48) 

I 

(7) Shri Balwant Regular 

(1) Amravati-Morshi 

54*71 (34) 

2 

Motor Service, Amra¬ 

(2) Amravati-Warud 

90-12(56) 

2 

vati (30 Vehicles). 

(3) Amravati-Pandhurna 

128-74(80) 

1 


(4) Amravati-Multai 

128-74(80) 

2 


(5) Amravati-Itarsi .. 

99-78(62) 

1 I 


(6) Amravati-Wani .. 

215-65(134) 

1 


(7) Amravati-Akola .. 

115-87(72) 

2 


(8) Amravati-Khamgaon 

168-98(105) 

1 


(9) Amravati-Kholapur 

32-18(20) 

1 


(10) Amravati-Chandur Bazar 

37-01 (23) 

2 


(11) Amravati- Walgaon 

H5(6) 

2 


(12) Achalpur-Betul .. 

103-00(64) 

1 


(13) Daryapur-Akot .. 

37-01 (23) 

1 


(14) Kholapur-Daryapur 

20-92(13) 

1 


(15) Warud-Shendurjana 

11-26 (7) 

2 
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TABLE No. 1-cont. 


Name of the Agency 
and Number of Vehicles 
Owned 

(1) 

Name of Route 

(2) 

Route 

Distance 

(Kilometers)* 

(3) 

Number 
of Daily 
Trips 

(4) 

(8) Shrirarn Bus Service, 

(1) Amravati-Chikhaldara 

99-78(62) 

1 

Arnravati (22 Vehicles). 

(2) Aniravati-Khandwa 

299-33 (186) 

1 


(3) Amravati-Chandur Bazar 

37-01 (23) 

6 


(4) Amravati-Chandur Rail¬ 
way. 

77 23(48) 

1 


(5) Arnravati-Daryapur 

54-71 (34) 

3 


(6) Amravati-Walgaon 

9-65 (6) 

1 


(7) Amravati-Anjansingi 

69-20(43) 

1 


(8) Achalpur-Karajgaon 

9-65(6) 

2 


(9) Achalpur-Shirasgaon 

20-9203) 

4 


(10) Achalpur-Chikhaldara .. 

31-49(32) 

1 


(II) Achalpur-Burhanpur 

181-85(113) 

1 


(12) Daryapur-.Akot .. 

37-01 (23) 

1 


(13) Dharni-Burhanpur 

24-14 (15) 

1 

(9) Mathurdas Regular 

(1) Amravati-Pandhurna 

128-75(80) 

1 

Motor S e r V ices, 

(2) Amravati-Betul .. 

172-19(107) 

1 

Aniravati (15 V^chi- 

(3) Amravati-Akola .. 

115-87(72) 

1 

cles). 

(4) Aniravati—C h a n d u r 
Railway. 

69-20(43) 

3 


(5) Aniravati-Badnera 

9-65 (6) 

40 

(10) Datar Motor Service, 

(6) Amravati-Vidarbha Maha- 
vidyalaya. 

4-82 (3) 

6 

(1) Amravati-Akola .. 

1 15-87(72) 

11 

Aniravati (7 Vehicles). 

(2) Amravati-Darwha 

104-61 (65) 

2 


(3) Amravuli-Karanja 

67-59(42) 

1 

(11) Shri Ganesh Motor 

(1) Aniravati-Shirala 

25-73 (16) 

2 

Service, Aniravati 

(2) Amravati-C h a n d u r 

30-58 (19) 

2 

(7 Vehicles). 

Railway. 

(3) Morshi-Paratwada 

57*94(36) 

2 

(12) Vallahhadas and Com¬ 

(1) Amravati-Daryapur 

34-71(34) 

1 

pany, Arnravati 

(5 Vehicles). 

(2) Daryapur-Akot .. 

37-01 (23) 

2 

(13) Shri Ramchandra 

(1) .Aniravati-Multai 

128-75 (^0) 

2 

Motor Transport 

(2) Arnravati-Morshi 

54-71(34) 

1 

C’onipany, Arnravati 

(3) Amravati-Warud 

90-12(56) 

2 

(12 Vehicles). 

(4) Amravati-Tiwsaghat 

96-36(60) 

1 


(3) Amravati-Pusala .. 

99-78(62) 

2 


(6) Shendurjana-Tiwsaghat 

6-43(4) 

1 


(7) Warud-Pandhurna 

38-62(24) 

1 

(14) Berar Reg;jlar Motor 

(1) Amravati-Daryapur 

54-71 (34) 

1 

Service, Achulpur 

(2) Achalpur-Akola .. 

103-00(64) 

4 

(8 Vehicles). 

(3) Achalpur-Betul .. 

119-09(74) 

1 


(4) Achalpur-Shirasgaon 

20-92(13) 

1 


(3) Achalpur-Chandur Bazar 

37-01 (23) 

1 


(6) Achalpur-Karajgaon 

9-65(6) 

2 


(7) Achalpur City-Shirasgaon 

27-35(17) 

1 

(15) Mohammad Hanif 

(I) Achalpur-Shirasgaon 

20-92(13) 

3 

and Bros., Achalpur 

(2) Achalpur-Dharni 

85-29(53) 

1 

(6 Vehicles). 

(3) Achalpur-Akot .. 

37-01 (23) 

1 


(4) Morshi-Paratwada 

57-93(36) 

2 

(16) B. S. Patil and Sons, 

(1) Morshi-Paratwada 

57 93(36) 

2 

Achalpur (5 Vehicles). 

(2) Morshi-Ambada ,. 

19-31(12) 

4 
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TABLE No. 1—cont. 


Name of the Agency 
and Number of Vehicles 
Owned 

(1) 

Name of Route 

(2) 

Route 

Distance 

(Kilometres)* 

(3) 

No. of 
Daily 
Trips 

(4) 

(17) Deshmukh Bandhu 
Motor Service, 

Dhamangaon (2 Vehi¬ 
cles). 

(1) Riddhpur-Tiwsa.. 

40-23(25) 

•• 

(18) Janasewa Transport 

(1) Riddhpur-Tiwsa.. 

40-23(25) 

2 

Company, Lehagaon 
(3 Vehicles). 

(2) Riddhpur-Chandur Bazar 

9-65 (6) 

2 

(19) Shirala Motor Service, 
Shirala (1 Vehicle). 

(1) Amravati-Shirala 

25-74(16) 

2 


*Figures given in brackets are in miles. 


Besides these private companies, there arc six individual 
operators owning a few motor l)iises. Their operations are 
mainly confined to shorter routes. 

The facilities of transport in the rural areas were inadequate 
in the past. The village roads were mostly earthen tracks 
which were sometimes unusable in the rainy season even for cart 
traffic. However, during the last two decades considerable 
progress has been achieved and several schemes of road develop¬ 
ment are now under way. The construction t)f link roads is 
actively engaging the aiiention of the Government. Under the 
road development programme of the Five-Year Plans, a number 
of approach roads are constructed and a greater number of them 
are proposed. 

Amravati district is endowed with better transport facilities 
than many other districts of Maharashtra. 

The Bullock-cart was formerly the only means of transport for 
passenger traffic as well as for carriage of goods from and to the 
markets. The bullock-cart also known as chhakda, still 
continues to be the only conveyance for the cultivators’ produce 
to the markets, even though for purposes of trade, the motor 
trucks and railways have supplanted all slow-moving traffic 
through bullock-carts and horses. The statistics of bullock-carts 
in all the tahsils furnish an evidence of their importance in the 
rural transport. In July, 1962, the number of bullock-carts was 
47,267; the tahsilwise break-up being, 10,926 in Amravati; 9,051 
in Chandur; 6,898 in Achalpur; 6,011 in Daryapur; 8,443 in 
Morshi and 6,938 in Melghat. 

A big section of the middle class population uses bicycles. 
The motor-cycles and scooters have also been in use in rural as 
well as in urban areas. 
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On most of the motorable roads private transport companies 
as well as the State Transport Authorities are plying buses*. 
Towns and villages on most of the highways and major roads 
arc, thus, served by buses. Moreover, approach roads from 
railway stations have lately been devebped, with the result that 
the problem of rural transport has been eased to a great extent. 

There is no airport in Amravati district. Nagpur is the 
nearest airport, about 153 kilometres (95 miles) from Amravati. 
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The Government has provided considerable travel and tourist 
facilities in Amravati district. There are 43 rest houses main¬ 
tained by the Government of Maharashtra. Primarily these rest 
houses are meant for Government Officers on duty. But they 
arc also made available to the public. A nominal rent is 
charged to Government servants on duty. The rental charge 
is higher for the general public. 


There arc circuit houses at Amravati, Chikhaldara and Achal- 
pur. They are provided with furniture, crockery, utensils and 
electric fans. The Buildings and Communications Department 
maintains rest houses at the following places: — 


(1) Achalpur, 

(4) Assegaon, 

(7) Benoda, 

(10) Chikhaldara, 
(13) Dharnangaon, 
(16) Khatkali, 

(19) Semadoh, 


(2) Amravati, 

(5) Badnera, 

(8) Chandur Bazar, 
(11) Daryapur, 

(14) Ghatang, 

(17) Morshi, 

(20) Sawarkheda, 


(3) Anjangaon, 

(6) Beikund, 

(9) Chandur Railway, 
(12) Dharni, 

(15) Harisal, 

(18) Pusala, 

(21) Tiwsa. 


Travel and 
Tourist 
Facilities. 


Bungalows maintained by the Forest Department are situated 
at: — 


(1) Chikhaldara, 
(4) Chunkhadi, 
(7) Hatru, 

(10) Kolkaz, 

(13) Patulda, 

(16) Raipur, 

(19) Tarobanda. 


(2) Buturum, 
(5) Dhakana, 
(8) Jarida, 

(11) Mahendri, 
(14) Pohra, 

(17) Rangarao, 


(3) Chaura Kund, 
(6) Dhargarh, 

(9) Koktu, 

(12) Makhala, 

(15) Rahu, 

(18) Rangobeli, 


These rest houses are usually 
mattresses, utensils and crockery. 


equipped with furniture, 


Chikhaldara, the only hill station in Vidarbha and the adjoining 
region of Madhya Pradesh is a nice holiday resort and a place 
of tourist importance. Hundreds of holiday makers visit the 
place as an escape to a pleasant and nourishing atmosphere from 
the heat of the surrounding region. Chikhaldaraf is rich in 
panoramic and scenic beauty and provides beautiful landscape. 
Realising the importance of this place as an excellent holiday 
resort, the Department of Tourism of the Government of 
Maharashtra has maintained a few holiday camps there for the 
public. The holiday camps provide independent residential 
accommodation. The occupants are required to pay moderate 
rental charges. 


•The Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end of the Volume also gives 
the nearest bus stand and the nearest railway station to each village and town in the 
district 

tMore details given in Chapter D—Places. 
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Besides, a few lodging and boarding houses have also come up 
during the last few years. The tourists’ season at Chikhaldara is 
spread over the months of October-November and March—May. 

Transport of goods and merchandise is not undertaken by 
the State Transport Organisation. Besides railways*, goods 
transport is in the hands of private owners of motor trucks. 
The total number of goods vehicles, both public and priyatfe 
carriers, registered and licensed in the district was in 1962. 
Of these, 546 were motor trucks and 137 were transport trailers. 
Freight rates arc not determined by any official body, but are 
allowed to be governed by the principles of demand and supply. 

Motor trucks in this district carry goods and merchandise to 
and from distant places, such as, Bombay, Poona, Chhindwara, 
Betul Itarsi, Khandwa, Nagpur, Chanda, Yeotmal, Akola, 
Jalgaon, Jabalpur, etc. 

Due to the shortage of railway wagons and the delay involved 
in railway transport, businessmen and traders find it convenient 
to transport their goods by motor trucks. 

There is a postal division of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department at Amravati. This division comprises Arnravati, 
Wardha and Yeotmal districts and is known as East Berar 
Division. The various sul>offices, branch offices and combined 
j)ost and telegraph offices are enumerated tahsilwise in the 
follow'iiig list. 

PosT-OKFICES IN EACH TAHSIL OF AmRAVAJI DisIKICT. 

(1) Arnravati tahsil: 

(A) Sub-offices— 

t(l) Amravati, t(2) Amravati Camp, t(3) Bhaji Bazar, 
1(4) Cotton Market, t(5) Nandgaon Peth, t(6) Rajapeth, 
1(7) Rtikmininagar, t(8) Sabnis Plots, 1(9) Sakkarsath, 
1(10) Shivajinagar, t(Il) Takhatmal Estate, t{12) Vidarbha 
Mahavidyalaya, t(13) Ambapeth, (14) Badnera, (15) Badnera town, 
(16) Kholapur, (17) Jhugaon. 

(B) Combined Post and Telegraj^h Offices— 

H(l) Amravati, H(2) Amravati Camp, (3) Nandgaon Peth, 
(4) Sakkarsath, (5) Takhatmal Estate, H(6) Walgaon, H (7) Bad¬ 
nera, (8) Badnera Town. 

(C) Branch Offices— 

(1) Ashti, (2) Bhatkuli, (3) Brahmanwada Govindpur, (4) Dawar- 
nagar, (5) Dhamori Kasha, (6) Ganoja, (7) Ganori, (8) Hartala, 
(9) Kekarlpur, (10) Mhaispur, (II) Rahatgaon, (12) Sukli, 
n3) Wathoda Shukeshwar, (14) Jakashaljapur, (15) Adgaon, 
(16) Deora, (17) Deora Antora, (18) Mahuli Jahagir, (19) Salora 
Khurd, (20) Yavli, (21) Alangaon, (22) Jalka Hirapur. 


•Statistics of goods transport by railways are given in the section on Railways. 
fThese sub'offices are in Amravati City. 
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(23) Kharala, (24) Khar Talegaon, (25) Nandura Bk., (26) Naya 
Akola, (27) Pusala, (28) Saur, (29) Shirala, (30) Takarkheda, 
(31) Waigaon, (32) Anjangaonbari, (33) Bhankheela Khurd, 
(34) Chikhli Vaidya, (35) Daf)ha, (36) Dadhi, (37) Dhanora Gurao, 
(38) Januna, (39) Lonitakli, (40) Mahiili (Chorachi), (41) Majri 
Mhasla, (42) Mangrul Chawala, (43) Mokhad, (44) Nanogaonkazi, 
(45) Palasmandal, (46) Papal, (47) Parcli, (48) Phulmala, (49) Piin- 
palgaoii Nipani, (50) Pimpri Kalga, (51) Pimpri Nipani, 
(52) Phulgaon, (53) Salod, (54) Sarsi Kothocla, (55) Sconi Rasul- 
pur, (56) Uttamsara, (57) Veniganeshpur, (58) Wadura, (59) Asra, 
(60) Sayat, (61) Nim, (62) Wakiraipur, (63) Rama, (64) Khalkon. 
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(2) Aciialpur tahsil : 

(A) Stih-officcs-— 

(1) Achalpur, (2) Achalpiir City, (3) Vidarbha Mills, (4) Karaj- 
gaon, (5) Sirasgaon Kasha, (6) Chandur Bazar. 


(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices-- 

H(l) Achalpur, (2) Achalpur City, (3) Chandur Bazar, 
11(4) Karajgaon. • 

(C) Branch Offices— 

(1) Belaj, (2) Bhugaon, (3) Borgaon Pcth, (4j Gaulkhcda, 
(5) Dahigaon Puma, (6) Dhamangaon, (7) Kawtha, (8) Karanja- 
behram, (9) Kurha, (10)| Parsapur. (11) Parhrot, (12) Rajna, 
(13) Sarjapur, (14) Talni Puma, (15) Tuljapur Gadhi, (16) Wad- 
gaon Fatehpur, (17) Wasni Bk., (18) Bopapur, (19) Chamak Bk., 
(20) Haroon, (21) Kakela, (22) Kolha, (23) Kiishta Bk., (24) Rase- 
gaon, (25) Sarmaspur, (26) Sindi Bk., (27) Asadpur, (28) Asegaon, 
(29) Khairi, (30) Savvlapur, (31) Yesurna, (32) Brahnianwada- 
thadi, (33) Deuswada, (34) (ihatladki, (35) Rural, (36) Madhan, 
(37) Pimpri, (38) Sirasgaon Band, (39) Sonori, (40) Surli, (41) Wani, 
(42) Jaolashahapur, (43) Talwel. 


(3) Chandur Tahsil : 

(A) Suh-officcs- 

(1) Chandur (R.S.), (2) Gurukunj Ashram, (3) Tiwsa, 

(4) Dhamangaon (R.S.). 

(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices— 

(1) Chandur (R.S.), (2) Gurukunj Ashram, (3) Dhamangaon 
(R.S.), (4) Talegaon. 

(C) Branch Offices— 

(1) Amlavishveshwar, (2) Anjanwati, (3) Jalkajagtap, (4) Kawa- 
dayawhan, (5) Kawath Kadu, (6) Kurha, (7) Malkhed, (8) Manjar- 
khed, (9) Murtazapur Taroda, (10) Palaskhed, (11) Shendurjana 
bazar, {12} Sirasgaon Korde, (13) Varha, (14) Mardi, (15) Mao- 
zari, (16) Shendola Bk., (17) Sirasgaon Mojari, (18) Shiwangaon, 
(19) Thakur Talegaon, (20) Jaora, (21) Satargaon^ (22) Warkhed, 
(23) Anjansinghi, (24) Ashoknagar, (21) Bhakule Renukapur, 
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(26) Ghuikhed, (27) Jalkapatache, (28) Jaola, (29] Juna Dhaman- 
gaon, (30) Kovle, (31) Mangrul Dastgir, (32) Nimbhora Bodka, 
(33) Nimboli, (34) Nigawhan, (35) Pimpalchata, (36) Satelfal, 
(37) Shendurjana Dhanodi, (38) Tiwra, (39) Virul Ranghe, 

(40) Wadhona, (41) Zada, (42) Dhamak, (43) Dhanorafasi, 

(44) Dhanora Mogal, (45) Kawtha, (46) Rajura, (47) Sultanpur 
Nandurabad, (48) Yeoti, (49) Yerad, (50) Talegaon Dashasar. 

(4) Darya pur Tahsil: 

(A) Sub-offices-— 

(1) Anjangaon, (2) Daryapur, (3) Daryapur Town, (4) Yeoda. 

(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices: — 

(1) Anjangaon, HI (2) Daryapur, (3) Yeoda. 

(C) Branch Offices — 

(1) Bhandaraj, (2) Chincholi Bk., (3) Chowsala, (4) Dahigaon 
Recha, (5) Dhanegaon, (6) Gawandgaon, (7) Gawhan, (8) Hantoda, 
(9) Kapustalni, (10) Karla, (II) Nimkhed Bk., (12) Pandhri, 
(13) Sategaon, (14) Surji Anjangaon, (15) Takarkheda More, 

(16) Vihigaon, (17) Amla, (18) Babhli, (19) Banosa (20) Dhamodi, 
(21) Ilkiantargaon, (22) Kalashi, (23) Kalgavhan, (24) Kamalpur 
Troeta, (25) Kanholi, (26) Khallar, (27) Nalwada, (28) Kokarda, 
(29) Kumbhargaon, (30) Lehgaon, (31) Mahalidhande, (32) Niin- 
bhari, (33) Sanglood, (34) Sbiwar, (35) Sonegaon, (36) Takli, 
(37) Thilori, (38) Wadnergangai, (39) Warud Bk., (40) Arola, 

(41) Cbendvapur, (42) Darapiir, (43) Markanda, (44) Nandeel Bk., 

(45) Sbinganapur, (46) Adala Bazar, (47) Bbamod, (48) Jainpur, 
(49) Pimplod, (50) Ramtirth, (51) Sasan, (52) Umri Mamdabad. 

(5) Melghai Tahsil: 

(A) Sub-offices— 

(1) Dbarni, (2) Cbikbaldara. 

(B) Combined Post and Telepraph Offices— 

(1) Cbikalda. 

(C) Branch Offices— 

(1) Gaiilkhed Bazar, (2) Harisal, (3) Semadoh, (4) Bodfarm, 

(5) Kalamkbar, (6) Sadrabad, (7) Churni, (8) Kalkambh. 

(6) Morshi Tahsil: 

(A) Sub-offices— 

(1) Morshi, (2) Shendunanagbat, (3) Warud, (4) Katpura, 
(5) Lehegaon, (6) Mangral Bhilapur, (7) Nerpingalai, (8) Nimbhi, 
(9) Pimpalkhata, (10) Porgawhan, (11) Rajurwadi, (12) Sirkhed, 
(13) Vichori, (14) Naya Wathoda, (15) Amboda, (16) Benoda, 

(17) Dapori, (18) Hiwarkhed, (19) Jambgaon, (20) Jarud, 
(21) Karajgaon, (22) Khanapur, (23) Khed, (24) Loni, (25) Margral, 
(2^ Pala, (27) Pareli, (28) Taroda, (29) Satnoer, (30) Chandur 
Wathoda, (31) Ekdara. 
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(B) Combined Post and Telegraph Offices^ 

H (1) Morshi, H (2) Warud, (3) Jarud. 

(C) Branch Office^ ^ 

(1) Gadegaon, (2) Haturna, (3) Pavni, (4) Pusala, (5) Rajira 
Bazar, (6) 5urli Bazar, (7) Tembhurkbcda, (8) Ashtoli, (9) Belura, 
(10) Rithpur. 

H.—Offices marked by ‘H* alphabet are authorised to accept telegrams in Hindi. 

The following table gives information about tbe number of 
connections handled by the various telephone exchanges in the 
district. 

TABLE No. 8 


Telephone Exchanges in Amravati District (in 1963) 



Number of 


connec- 

Location of exchange 

tions 


from the 


exchange 

Amravati.. 

854 

Anjangaon. 

1 17 

Badnera. 

24 

Chandur. 

18 

Daryapur. 

30 

Dhamangaon . 

49 

Ellichpur. 

67 

Warud . 

31 


There are Public Call Offices at Chikhaldara, Morshi, Mozri, 
Talegaon Dashasar and Yeola. The relevant details about them 
are given below: — 


TABLE No. 9 

Public Call Offices in Amravati District (in 1963) 


Location of the Public Call Office 

Number of 
connec¬ 
tions 

Trunk Connections 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Chikhaldara. 

5 

Achalpur. 

Morshi . 

9 

Amravati. 

Mozri. 

1 

Amravati. 

Talegaon Dashasar . 

1 

Dhamangaon. 

Yeola . 

1 

Daryapur. 
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Community radio sets play an important role as a powerful 
medium of education and enlightenment of the masses. They 
are also helpful in a campaign of rural education which is being 
imparted through programmes broadcast from the Akashvani. 
Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Maharashtra, community radio sets arc supplied to 
grampanchayats or other organised bodies in villages. The 
Publicity Department, which is in charge of implementation of 
the scheme, mstalls the radio sets and provides for maintenance 
and repairs. The concerned parties are required to contribute 
Rs. 175 for a dry battery set and Rs. 150 for an electric set 
initially. They have also to contribute Rs. 60 for maintenance, 
repairs, provision of dry batteries and radio licence for the set, 
every year. 

Ownership of the community radio sets rests with the Govern¬ 
ment. The sets are meant exclusively for the use of village 
people. The listeners are recpiired to tune programmes for 
villagers relayed from the Akashvani (All India Radio). 

The following is the tahsilwise list of villages where the com¬ 
munity radio sets have been installed (August 1964): — 

Amravati Tahsil: Palasmandal, Dlianora Gurao, Kekatpur, 
Ashti, Takarkheda Sainbbu, Brahrnanwada Govindpur, Uttain- 
sara, Kholapur, Januna, Mahuli Jahagir, Mahuli Chor, Tapo- 
wan, Mangrul-Chavala. Mhaispur, Masod, Devra, Hartala, 
Nandura, Peshwa, Fulamala, Budagad, Bhatkuli. Karajgaon, 
Sanskar Kendra, Badnera, Asra, Sukli. Vanarshi, Sayat, 
Chinchkhed, Pohara Bandi, Jalka llirapur. Katamla, Marki, 
Ganoja, Virshi, Rohankbeda, Pardi, Hirapur, Kanphodi, 
Kovla-Jateshwar, Kavatha Bahale, Wathod Sukl(‘shwar, Takli 
Bk., Wardha (Nandura Pinglai), Dahigaon. 

Morshi TahsU: Khanapur, Ner Pinglai. Khopda, Dapori, 
Khed, Kolvihir, Nimbhi, Pala, Chincholi Gavali, Ladki, Lehe- 
gaon, Shirkhed, Hiwarkhed, Benoda, Karajgaon, Utkhed, 
Mangruli Peth, Pimpalkhuta, Porgavan, Tiwsaghat, Rajura 
Bazar, Vichori, Rohankhed, Yawali, Taroda, Savarkhetl, 
Ashtoli, Pavani, Wagholi, Gadegaon, Haturna, Wadala. Bliila- 
pur, Ghodgavan, (ioregaon, Deotwada, (iorla, Balora, Khadka, 
Ittamgaon, Vishnora Dabheri. Yeoti, Domak, Waghal, Shin- 
gori, Aloda, Kati, Katsur, Ghorad, Chincholi Kale, Loni, 
Wathoda, Patur, Simbhora, Bargaon, Belora, Dhaga, Umar- 
khed, Wadegaon, Udapur, Amadapur, Chandas Wathoda, 
Bahada, Salbardi, Ekdara. 


Mclghat Tahsil: Gaulkheda, Telkhar, Sanskar Kendra, 
Chikhaldara, Aladoh. 


Daryapur Tahsil: Yeoda, Gaiwadi, Darapur, Kokarda, 
Sasan Ramapur, Samda, Kasampur, Khallar, Shingnapur, 
Takarkheda More, Vihigaon, Sategaon, Kapus Talni, Khirada, 
Borala, Arala, Kumbhargaon, Kasbegavan,' Panora, Lakhad, 
Nanded Bk., Chausala, Murha, Bembla Bk., Chincholi-Shin- 
gore, Sangawa Bk., Nimbhari, Vanoja, Bhandaraj, Nandrun, 
Lakhanwadi, Bhamod, Chincholi Bk., Shinganwadi, Karla, 
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Warud Bk., Ramtirth, Kalashi, Shirajda, Taroda, Turkhed, 
Thilori, Sanglud, Sasan Bk., Lotwada, Pimpalgavan, Jainpur 
Sakhari, Kalamgavan, Nachona, Amla, Uprai, Pimpalkhuta, 
Haiitoda, Lchcgaon, Khirgavan, Ghada, Matragaon, Kalgavan, 
Rahimapir* Chincholi, Umri Mamdabad, Nalwada, Kanholi, 
Karatkbeda, Lasur, Narsingpur, Bclora, Chandola, Naigaon, 
Pohi. 

Achalpur Tahsil: Parsapur, Haram, Wadgaon Fattepur, 
Chamak Bk., Ascgaon Puma, Talwel, Shirasgaon Band, Tale- 
gaon Mohana, Krishnapur, Kasbc Bopapur, Yesurna, Sonori 
Sultanpiir, Jasapiir, Nanori, Madhan, Boregaon Dori, Borala, 
Vishroli, Tiiljapur Gadhi, Asadpur, Naigaon Bordi, 1'hugaon 
Piiiipri, Bhugaon, Tajna Puma, Boregaon Peth, Kharala, 
Dahegaon l^irna, Bhilona, Pinipri, Brahinanwada, Banoja 
Bk., Wagdoh, Vasni Bk., Donoda, Jawardi, Kavatba, Nijam- 
pur, Pirnpalkliula, Wani, Nimhhora, Kura), Hayapur, Masod 
Akhatwada Dattapur, Balgaon, Gaurkheda, Khanjamanagar, 
Kolha, Brahmanwada-Thadi, Savli Najik Datura, Salepur, 
Malhara. fagannathpiir, Hiriir Kasba, Nimbhari, Kandli, 
Kiishta Bk., Yelki Puma, Kushta Kd., Tiiljapur, Upatkheda, 
Yeota, Bodad Subhanpur, Kasampur, Haidatpur. 

Cfumdur Talisil: Songaon, Taiegaon Dashsahastra, Maroda, 
Shcndola Kd., Chincholi, Zadgaon, Shendurjana Bazar, Amla 
Vishweshvvar, Rajura, Wathod Kd., Juna Dhamangaon, 
Oknath, Raipur Kasarkheda, Dighi, Sonegaon, Kharda, Mal- 
khed Rly., Waghoda, Ascgaon, Nimboli, Shidodi, Warud 
Bagaji, Palaskhcd, Dhainaniri, Boregaon Nistane, Chinchpur, 
Zaila, Shirasgaon Kordc, Yeoti, Nimhhora Delwadi, Boregaon 
Dhandc, jalka Pataclic, Savanga Vithoba, Bhatkuli, Varuda, 
Sultanpur Khaikhcda, Wani, Bharwadi, Kaundanyapur, 
Dhanora Mogal, Dajiori. Ashok Nagar, Belora, Malegaon. 
Bimbha, Dhotra, Vitala, Dhamak, Shelu Natwa, Usalgavan, 
Satargaon. 
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CHAPTER 8-MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

An ati'Empt rs made in this chapter to give a broad account CHAPTER 8. 
OF cekiain selected miscellaneous occupations such as tailor- 
ingj, flour-milling, hair-cutting, hotel-keeping, gold and silver- Occupstions. 

smithy, etc. These occupations are typically urban in charac- introduction. 

teristics and have much impact on the economy of the district. 

They are enumerated in census reports under various classes 
such as Industry, Trade, etc. During the last forty years many 
such establishments have come up. A change has also taken 
place in the structure, composition and character of a few of 
them. Not only has the number of such occupations gone up 
but the employment in them has also increased. With the 
break-up of the joint family system, the attraction of city life 
which induced the people from rural areas to migrate to the 
cities, the industries—small and big—which sprang up and a 
change in food habits of the people, the number of catering 
establishments has increased. The change in the mode of dress 
has given rise to a number of shops dealings in ready-made 
clothes. The change in the mode of conveyances such as cycles 
and motors has widened the activity and scope of the cycle and 
motor-repairing shops. The census reports of 1911, 1921, 1931 
have given lists of occupations such as hotels and restaurants, 
cycle-repairing, milk and sweetmeat selling, tailoring, hairdress¬ 
ing, gold and silversmithy, painting, laundering, flour-milling 
and the like. Most of the craftsmen and traders included in 
these categories are engaged in production of goods of daily 
consumption or in rendering some useful service to the society. 

A smaller number engaged in vocations like law. medicine, 
education, journalism or employed in Government departments, 
municipalities, etc., also serve a social purpose. The rapid ^owth 
of such occupations is both a factor in the pace of urbanisation 
and an index of the degree of prosperity and economic stability 
of the district. 

A sample survey of the following selected occupations was 
conducted in Amravati, Badnera, Achalpur, Daryapur, Anjan- 
gaon, Chandur, Chandur-bazar, Dhamangaon, Morshi,. Warud, 

Shendurjana, Paratwada, Malkapur, Karanja and Sirasgaon 
with a view to presenting a broad picture of economic condi¬ 
tions prevailing in these occupations. Samples were taken 
from diffierent localities which were representative of sizes and 
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types. A general questionnaire was framed on the basis of which 
the data was collected from each of the selected samples. Tlie 
occupations selected were: (1) Hotels and restaurants, (2) Lodg¬ 
ing and boarding, (3) Tailoring, (4) Hair-cutting, (5) Dhobis 
and laundry services, (6) Pan and bidi-making, (7) Bakery, 
(8) Cycle-repairing, (9) Sweetmeats making, (10) Ricc-pounders, 
buskers and flour-grinders, (11) Domestic servants, (12) Religious 
professions and (13) the learned professions such as Doctors, 
Lawyers and Teachers. 

Many of these occupations combined trade and industry. 
They arc described in regard to their employment, earnings, 
equipment, wages, raw materials, organisations, etc. 

Hotelling has become a flourishing business in recent times. 
This may he due to a number of factors such as increasing 
economic activity and multiplicity of business transactions, 
increase in the facilities of transport and communications, 
change in the habits and tastes of the people, business tactics, 
the present mode of reception, etc. This is revealed by the 
rapidly increasing number of establishments and persons 
engaged in them over the past few years. 

Except for a few small villages, lea-shops or similar establish¬ 
ments are found in almost all parts of the district. Their 
general get-up, firstly, depends much on ^^cir daily turnover 
and secondly, on the clientele, local or otherwise. Thus, there 
are number of tea-shops spread in the district and they fall 
into numerous categories. Some shops serve only hot drinks 
like tea, coffee, etc., some others sell hot drinks as well as cold 
beverages with snacks and in a few cases they serve meals too. 

Tea-shops in the rural areas have their special characteristics. 
They are usually small and ill-eijuipped and do not present a 
very happy picture. Two or three benches constitute their 
furniture and they possess utensils and a little crockery of 
inferior quality. Sometimes it is very difficult to make out a 
tea-shop in a village, as it assumes the form of a hut thatched 
with grass or ordinary tiles or sometimes tin sheets. These 
shops serve a limited number of eatables, mostly shev, cJiivdaf 
ladu, papad, etc. In some of the hotels fresh items like hhajiat 
usal, aln-bo7ida, etc. arc also prepared once a day though they 
concentrate on serving tea. Tea-shops are usually situated near 
a bus-stand, if any, or near the bazar. The villagers halt there 
to take rest and have a cup of tea, with sugar or gur, as the case 
may he. The business being inconsequential, the so-called 
proprietor of the shop also acts as a cashier, accountant, manager, 
cook, service-hoy, etc. 

On the other hand, tea-shops in urban areas present a different 
picture. They are better housed and sell a variety of eatables— 
fresh and dry. Their furniture consists of chairs, tables, glass- 
cupboards and a counter at the entrance. Their equipment also 
comprises good type of crockery, big utensils or brass and 
copper and a number of small utensils like gl^sse^, spools, 
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plates, etc. Facilities like wash-basin, fans are also provided in 
some hotels or restaurants. They employ different persons for 
different jobs such as manager, cooks, waiters, etc. Big hotels 
are decently run by making them attractive to customers. Such 
hotels have a separate kitchen on the backside of the premises 
and they prepare special dishes. In such restaurants, customers 
can relax comfortably as they are provided with radios, 
cushioned furniture, separate small rooms and excellent service. 
However, the rates charged by such hotels are pretty high and 
as such they arc not within the reach of common customers. 
Such hotels, however, are very few in Amravati district. In 
Amravati city proper and in other towns like Badnera, Morshi, 
Daryapur, etc., mostly medium-sized hotels are found. They 
are established what is known as the North Indian style. A 
majority of the preparations like hhajia, shev, chakli, jikbi are 
made just on cither side of the entrance of the shop which can 
clearly be seen from outside. However, they do maintain a 
separate kitchen for some other preparations. The rates charged 
by these shops are reasonable. Such establishments are found 
almost in every corner of the important streets, in the bazar 
area, near office buildings, railway stations and bus-stands and 
bus-stops. 

The occupation provided employment to 359 persons in 1911 
according to the census data. The 1931 census records the total 
number of such persons as 574. The number increased to 1,468 
in 1951 according to the census figures. The persons employed 
consist of owners, managers, cooks and unskilled workers like 
waiters and service-boys. The 1961 census returns the persons 
in this occupation as 7,781 out of which 1,691 are employed in 
urban area. 

Accessories comprise rice, wheat, gram-flour (hesan), semolina 
(rava), d«/f/«-ghec, sweet-oil, condiments and spices, vegetables, 
tomatoes, onions, potatoes, chillis, tea-leaves and tea-dust, sugar, 
milk and a number of other articles. The extent of consump¬ 
tion of these articles increases with the growth in the size of 
establishment and the volume of business. The smallest type of 
a rural hotel in the district is said to consume accessories worth 
a thousand rupees or so per annum, whilst the expenditure of a 
big establishment on the same item for a similar period can be 
said to come up to as many as 25 to 30 times as much. 

As observed earlier, two or three benches constitute the 
furniture of a tea-shop in rural areas and chairs and tables in 
urban areas. In some shops, well established in business, 
decorating mirrors are hung on the walls and a radio-set is 
installed near the counter. But in most cases, the furniture used 
is of a very simple type and lacks proper maintenance. Utensils 
and other equipment too are hardly enough to meet the demand. 
In small shops, utensils of german silver or aluminium are in 
common use. The amount locked up in tools and equipment 
varies from a few hundred rupees in small hotels to often more 
than five thousand rupees in big shops. 
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The investment in tea-shop is iisiuilly of two types: (a) Fixed 
and (b) working. Fixed investment is made for buying tools 
and other etjuipment. In the latter case, it is for buying 
accessories and for meeting expenditure of a recurring nature 
with the exception of wages. The amount locked up as fixed 
capital depends on the size of the shops and the (juality as well 
as quantity of the equipment. Small ones possess eejuipment just 
necessary for keeping them going, and hence their fixed invest¬ 
ment is limited. The statistics about the investment in a few 
establishments are as under: — 

Fixed and working capital of Hotels and Restaurants. 


No. <>f the Units 
Surveyed 

Size of the Units 

Capita] Structure 

Fixed (in Rs.) 

Working (in Rs.) 

6 .. 

m . 

29,700 

13,947 

20 .. 

Medium .. 

15,250 

11,444 

1 

Small 

300 

375 


One or sometimes two cooks are employed in such establish¬ 
ments. The other employees are attendants or waiters to serve 
customers. Some boys arc also em|)loye(l to clean tables, wash 
utensils, crockery, floors, etc. The number of employees in each 
category varies with the size of the establishment. The cook’s 
job is skilled and he is paid more. On an average a cook in a 
medium-sized hotel in an urban area gets about Rs. 50 per 
month. Other workers get about Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. Besides the 
emoluments, the workers are given snacks and tea twice a day. 
The em])loyec*s in such establishments live a very hard life. 
There is no guarantee of a continuous employment. They have 
perforce to remain busy from morning till late at night. But, 
the return that they get for their labour is very poor. 

The turnover of such establishments depends on many factors 
like locality, the type of clientele, their eating habits, etc. A 
hotel situated near a bazar at a business centre or near a cinema 
house or any office can afford to serve various types of dishes, 
because it finds sufficient demand for them. But in case of 
establishments situated in a small village or by the roadside, the 
conditions are not so encouraging. Secondly, in urban areas it 
has been observed that many persons take their food in 
restaurants only. This gives assured demand to some of them. 
'Hie turnover also depends upon the managements’ capacity to 
attract more and better clientele. 

The income of these shops is in proportion to their turnover. 
Thus at the time of festivals or local fairs, business becomes 
brisk, but during the rainy season, it turns dull and yields 
insufficient returns. The net income of a ,small hotel ranges 
A-280~.29.B. 
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from RvS, 50 to about Rs. 100 while that of a big CvStablishmcnt 
varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 per month. Generally, the 
margin of profit works out to about*35 to 40 per cent according 
to the season, 

Accessories, wages and rent constitute the important items of 
expenditure. Of these, accessories alone account for half the 
expenditure. The establishment charges are very high in urban 
areas as compared to those in the rural ones because most of 
them arc housed in rented premises. Wages are comparatively 
high. Some amount has also to be spent on making the estab¬ 
lishment more attractive. The occupation in the district is not 
a hereditary one. It gradually developed during the last thirty 
years or so, and spread throughout the district. Almost all the 
restaurants are owned by the individual managers and it was 
their principal occupation. There is still a wide scope for 
improvement in regard to investment, services, labour condition, 
etc. Indebtedness was very rarely found. In prominent cities 
like Amravati, Badnera, etc., and in big towns like Morshi, 
Wariid, Acbalpur, etc., the restaurant owners have their 
associations. 

These establishments are mainly located in Amravati, 
Badnera and Achalpur. A sample survey of two such estahlish- 
ments was conducted and the observations are given below. 

Of the two, one establishment was of medium size and the 
other was of a larger size. The ecjuipment generally required by 
these establishments consists of soda-fountains, soda-bottles, 
glasses, soda-making machines, gas-cylinders, ice-boxes, etc., while 
the raw materials are milk, sugar, salt, ice, saw-dust, colours, 
essences and preservatives. Kxcej)t esvsenccs and preservatives 
which arc usually purchased from Bombay, all other raw materials 
are locally purchased. In 1962, the medium-sized shop had 
equipment worth Rs. 4.()00 and the big shop had ec|uipment 
valued at Rs. 40,000. The initial investment in the medium¬ 
sized establishment was Rs. 12,000 while that in the larger sized 
one it was Rs.' 80,000. The working capital required for pur¬ 
chasing raw materials, making payments to the salaried staff, 
rent, electricity charges, water-rates, renewal licence fee, etc., in 
case of the medium-sized establishment and big establishment 
varied from Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 11,249 respectively. 

The owner of the medium-sized shop had three employees and 
they were paid Rs. 200 per month as their wages, while the 
owner of the big establishment had 24 employees throughout 
the year. When the business was brisk their number increased 
lip to 55. They were paid Rs. 4,583 per month as wages. 

The business for these concerns is brisk from February to June. 
The products consist of aerated waters and drinks of various 
kinds such as soda, orange, ice-cream, lassi, raspberry, pineapple, 
lemonade, etc. The charges for the products vary from 10 paise 
to 50 paise depending upon the variety of drinks. The drinks 
arc sold to hotels, restaurants more or less on a wholesale basis 
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and to the customers visiting the shops. The net earnings of the 
establishments varied from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,351 per month. 

The occupation is typically urban in character. Though now¬ 
adays the ruralitcs sometimes clad themselves in white and 
well-creased dress, it is hut a transcultural trait as a result of 
contact with the urbanites. Only in cities, big towns and at 
taluka headquarters laundries are found. In rural areas where 
such establishments are aljeent, these services arc rendered by 
dhobis, most of whom belong to the Hindu Park Community. 
The dhobis or Parits used to serve the village people throughout 
the year. The system is now disappearing and even in a remote 
village the presence of a dhobi is felt. Generally in villages, 
dhobis collect clothes from house to house, wash them and 
deliver them to the customers. The occupation is hereditary. 
The dhobis as a class are poor, honest and painstaking. The 
return that they get at the time of the annual agricultural 
operations from the villagers is usually on a contract basis and 
consists of food-grains. 

In cities and towns like Amravati, Achalpiir, Morshi, etc., the 
laundry business has hecoine a principal occupation of many. 
The equipment of a laundry consists of a standing or hanging 
cupboard to keep ironed clotnes, one or two big tables with irons, 
a few small pots, big tubs and kadhai (iron pan) and a dry- 
cleaning machine if it provides dry-cleaning services. The 
equipment of a fairly big laundry costs Rs. 1,50() to Rs. 2,(X)0 
excluding the expenditure on the dry-cleaning machine amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 3,()(X). The equipment of a medium-sized laundry 
consists of a table, a cupboard, an iron and big utensils reijuiring 
an investment of about Rs. 5(K) to Rs. 1,(KK) while the small 

laundries are run with a capital of Rs. 3(X) to Rs. 4(K). The 

owners usually raise their capital for the business from their own 
resources or from relatives or friends. 

The accessories used in this occupation include washing-soda, 
soap, bleaching-powder, starch, indigo and tinopal for the 
washing purposes, and charcoal and firewood as fuel. All these 
arc locally available. The consumption of raw materials 
depends on the volume of turnover of the establishment. In a 
small-sized establishment it is Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per month and 

in a big establishment it is worth Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. 

Laundry services comprise washing and ironing of cotton 
garments and dry-cleaning of woollen clothes. The charges 
depend on the type of service required. For urgent washing and 
ironing of clothes, special and starched washing, and dry-clean¬ 
ing the charges are higher. Throughout the year the business 
is fairly brisk. 

In addition to the expenditure on equipment, accessories, rent, 
lighting charges, etc., the establishments spend on wages of the 
employees, if any, and dhobis to whom usually clothes are given 
for washing on piece basis. Most of the establishments are 
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managed by the owners and their family members. Very few CHAPTER 8. 

establishments have employees cither on daily wages or monthly 

payment as when outsiders are employed, they are paid a daily occupatiom 

wage of Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2.(X). The dhoUs are paid between laundries. 

Rs. 6 and Rs. 10 for washing a hundred clothes. While the Accessories. 

income of a big laundry in Amravati ranged from Rs. 200 to 

Rs. 300 per month in 1962, at tahsil headejuarters it ranged from 

Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. The income of a small-sized laundry on the 

other hand varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 125 per month. 

Mattress and pillow-making shops arc generally found in big Mattress And 
towns. Though cotton is the important commercial crop in the Puxow-makinc. 
district, the agriculturists in the rural parts of the district do 
not generally use mattresses and pillows. The use of the latter 
is confined to a few landlords and some well-to-do people. They 
are jiiirchased either in big towns or got prepared from the 
fcrival(is» In towns it is the principal means of livelihood of 
many persons, especially those belonging to the Muslim 
community. 

Most of the establishments in this category are of medium size. 

A well-established shop has a spinning machine, a big weighing 
machine 'Taraju\ weights and big needles as its equipment. 

The raw material consists of cotton cloth, etc., of different 
varieties. The fcrivalas who move from house to house possess 
only the carding bow. The cost of the ecpiipment of a medium¬ 
sized cstahlishmcnt varies from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,200. The 
initial investment required for purchasing machine, weights, 
tamju, etc., amounts to Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500. Most of the 
establishments are managed by the owners and their family 
members. The major items of expenditure are rent and 
electricity charges wherever power machines are used. The 
amount spent on these items varies fre^m Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 per 
month. 

The products consist of mattresses, pillows, razais, etc. The 
labour charges are on piece basis and depend upon the size 
of the mattress. The occupation provides business throughout 
the year. 

The expansion of lodging and boarding business in recent Lodging and 
times has been mainly due to migration of people, on account Boarding. 
of transfers in services, business transactions, people’s habit to 
change their residence for some period and sales representatives, 
stray visitors and propagators moving from place to place. At 
the educational centres and at the district place, the occupation 
of providing lodging and boarding is lucrative and hence 
popular. However as compared to restaurants, boarding houses 
are few in number and lodging and boarding houses are still 
fewer. The occupation has gradually developed only during the 
last forty years. It is not hereditary in character. Almost all 
the lodging and boarding houses are run on ownership basis. 

They generally occupy rented premises. Most of the boarding 
houses are of medium size. The boarding houses are generally 
found at every taluka headquarters and at the district place but 
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the same is not true about the lodging houses. The boarding 
houses are found almost in all parts of a town, but the lodging 
and boarding houses are situated nearabout the prominent 
places such as bus-stands, railway stations, etc. The quality of 
the food served by these boarding houses depends on the 
number of customers visiting the establishments, the rates 
charged by them, the management and the availability of 
accessories. 

Accessories consist of foodgrains, condiments and spices, 
groundnut oil, vegetable ghee and vegetables in a vegetarian 
boarding house. I'he requirements of a non-vegetarian estab¬ 
lishment, in addition to the above, include fish, mutton 
(specially of he-goats) and eggs. The amount of raw materials 
consumed depends upon the turnover of the establishment. A 
big establisbment spends from Rs. 1,(K)0 to Rs. 1,500 every 
jnonrb on raw materials; while in case of medium-sized 
establishments the exjiendilure on the same item varies from 
about Rs. 300 to Rs. 700. The small boarding houses need 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 for purchasing the accessories for the same 
period. 

Except very few lodging and boarding houses which are well 
equipped, tools and equipment of most of the establishments arc 
neither adeejuate nor decent. Some chairs or benches, small 
dining tables or even pats (low stools) are used for dining 

purpose. A few benches are also kept in the waiting room or 
drawing room, if any. Dishes, bowls and pots of diflerent sizes 

constitute the common ^utensils required for cooking, serving 

meals and storage. The stock of the utensils depends on the 
size of the establisbment. The equipment of lodging houses in 
the district comprises few cots—iron or wooden—, few mattresses, 
pillows and bed-sheets. The amount spent on tools and equip¬ 
ment varies with the size of the establishment. It is Rs. 1,200 
to Rs. 1,300 in big lodging and boarding houses. The investment 
of the medium-sized boarding houses in the same item varies 
from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000, while the small boarding houses 

require Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 for purchasing tools and equipment. 
The other amenities such as radici^sets, etc., are very rarely found 
in the lodging and boarding houses. 

The capital invested in the business of prtjviding lodging and 
boarding is fixed capital and working capital. The fixed capital is 
on items such as cooking uten.sils, pots required for serving meals, 
furniture, etc., while the working capital represents purchase of 
raw-materials. Some amount is also required periodically for 
replacing cooking utensils, dishes, bowls, etc., when they become 
worn out. The capital is often secured by way of cash advances 
from customers on monthly basis, or from relatives or friends. 
Sometimes the owners raise their own capital. In the case of 
lodging houses, after initial investment by way of fixed capital 
for equipping the tenements, working capital plays a very 
insignificant part. A big lodging and boarding house in 
Amravati was found to have fixed capital of Rs. 3,000 and 
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working capital of Rs. 1,800. The average fixed and working 
capital invested in a medium-sized boarding house is Rs. 538 
and Rs. 364, respectively, whereas it is Rs. 325 and Rs. 215, 
respectively, in a small-sized boarding house. 

The total number of employees in all the nine establishments 
that were surveyed was 27, out of whom 15 were paid employees 
and 12 were owners and their family members. The monthly 
wages jiaid to the servants varied according to the nature of the 
work and ranged between Rs. 15 and Rs. 70. The skilled 
workers like cooks, etc., were paid more. A cook was paid 
between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60 and other workers between Rs. 15 and 
Rs. 30 per month and in addition were served with tea and two 
meals a day. Due to not very satisfactory working conditions, 
ibis type of labour W'as of a floating nature. 

The turnover of the boarding house depends on the number 
of its ])ermanent members and ibe casual customers who visit 
it. The management of the establishment, the (piality of food 
that the establishment serves and its location also affect the 
turnover of an establishment. Meals are prepared and served 
twice a day. They are served either on “rice-plate system” or 
on full-meal basis, to permanent members or to casual customers. 
In a lodging house, a lodger is provided with a cot, mattress, a 
pillow and a bed-sheet. Arrangements for bath and washing of 
clothes arc also made. The daily turnover of a big establish¬ 
ment varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 while that of a medium- 
sized establishment varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. 

The items of the expenditure are rent, electricity, municipal 
taxes, w'ages to the labourers, raw materials and utensils required 
for cooking. The ex])endilure on these items varies according 
to the size of the establishment. The monthly expenditure of 
a big establishment in the district varies from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,500 and that of a medium-sized establishment from about 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. As regards the net earnings of these 
establishments, the large-sized and medium-sized lodging and 
boarding houses earn Rs. 500 and Rs. 700 per month, respectively, 
while the boarding houses earn betw^een Rs. 200 and Rs. 300, per 
month. 

The services of barbers like those of tailors are indispensable. 
Barbers as well as the tailors make the persons smart in 
appearance. Yet, for all this the barber gets his seat just on the 
lower rung of the social ladder. In a small village the barber 
is a halutcdar and serves the villagers for which he gets food- 
grains at the time of the annual harvest. Usually in the morn¬ 
ing he sits in the veranda or under a simple shade nearabout 
his residence or sometimes under a tree at the centre of a 
village. The village barber has a bag known as dhopti which is 
a miniature mobile saloon and contains a pair of scissors, one or 
two razors, a pair of cropping machines which is always out of 
order, a broken comb, a fading out mirror, a small piece of 
simple soap, a brush and a small aluminium pot (wati). His 
other duties consist of calling persons from the village to attend 
a marriage ceremony, for taking meals, etc. 
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Miscellaneous saloons. Besides, some barbers with their bags move 

Occupations. ^oor to door. Most of the hair-cutting saloons are situated 

Hair-cutting rented premises. They are arranged aesthetically and 

Saloons. equipped with a sufficient number of tools, mirrored walls, chairs 
cither wooden or revolving, dressing tables, lights, fans and radio¬ 
sets in a few cases. Very few establishments provide amenities such 
as cushioned chairs, better toilet-service, etc., and also cater to 
the needs of their modern customers who wish to have different 
hair styles. Naturally, amongst other factors this has enhanced 
the cost of equipment and in general, the expenditure on estab¬ 
lishment with the changes in the pattern, employment, eqiiiu- 
ment, income, etc., of this occupation. The following table 
shows the numher of persons engaged in this occupation during 
the last fifty years: — 

Year Number of persons engaged 

in the occupation 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 


2,928 

2,343 

3,171 

N.A. 

1,963 

1,939 


Accessories. 


Tools and 
Equipment. 


The village barber needs no cosmetics. What he requires is 
nothing but an ordinary cake of soap and cold water. The 
itinerant barbers who arc found in the towns and cities have 
their bags well equipped with better tools and a few cosmetics 
such as snow, superior soap, face powder and hair oil. These 
itinerant barbers spend not more than Rs. 10 per month. The 
expenditure on the same items in an establishment in a big town 
varies between Rs. 30 and Rs. 25 per month depending upon 
the turnover and size of the establishment. Accessories required 
by a well-equipped hair-cutting saloon in a city constitute 
cosmetics such as pomade, snow, face-powder, scented oil and 
soaps, etc., which are locally available. 

The occupation can be started with a minimum of tools and 
equipment such as a pair of scissors, one or two razors and a 
pair of cropping machines. The tools and equipment of an 
itinerant barber cost between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. The 
establishment could be categorised in three types, viz., establish¬ 
ments having one or two chairs, a dressing table, big mirrors, 
and other tools; secondly those having three or four chairs and 
all other tools and equipment required to carry on hair-cutting 
operations at three or four chairs at a time and thirdly big 
establishments, having more than four chairs, dressing-tables, big 
mirrors fixed on the tables, a simple or well-carved long bench 
for the customers to relax upon, fans and a radio-set in a few 
shops and the required tools such as scissors, razors, cropping 
machines, etc. The cost of tools and equipment in a small shop 
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is estimated at about Rs. 300. In a medium shop it amounts to 
about Rs. 500, but in a big shop it exceeds a thousand rupees. 
In towns the owners are inclined to invest more in tools and 
equipment with a view to giving a good appearance to the shop. 
Probably this tendency can be traced to the craving for decency, 
insisted upon by the customers. Thus the occupation d(K*s not 
recjuire large capital investment at its initial stage. The working 
capital consists of the amount required for the maintenance of 
tools and equipment, for buying accessories and for pitying the 
wages to the employees, if any. The capital is often raised from 
their own resources or from their friends or relatives. 

A hair-dressing saloon has fixed hours of work spread partly 
in the morning and partly in the evening and usually observes 
the time schedule rigidly. The itinerant barber starts very early 
in the morning and works till mid-day depending upon the 
response to his work and earns an income varying between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 7() per month. In the big establishments, artisans 
are paid wages either on a fixed or on piece-meal basis but in 
either case they earn an income varying between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 100 a month. In hig towns the charges of various hair¬ 
cutting services are more or less fixed. 

Some barbers were found to possess small agricultural hold¬ 
ings cultivated either by their family members or leased to 
other cultivators. This provided the family with supplementary 
income. In some cases members of their families were found to 
be working on daily wages on the farms of other cultivators. It 
w'as also observed that though the occupation in many cases 
was of a hereditary nature, some of their members who were 
better educated did not undertake the occupation. 

The origin of the occupation can be traced as early as the 
advent of the ex-British regime in the country. The bakeries 
were then started to cater to the needs of the European officials. 
However, they expanded with the pas.sage of time and with the 
change in food habits of the people. Now the consumption of 
processed food stuffs, particularly the bread, is so large that it 
is available even in remote villages. However, these food items 
have not been able to replace the main constituents of food, viz, 
chapati or bhakari and they are still used as side or luxury 
dishes in urban areas. 

Generally, bakeries are found in Amravati and in other towns 
like Badnera, Achalpur, Dhamangaon, Morshi, Warud, etc. In 
the other parts of the district, some businessmen either bring 
bread, biscuits, etc., from a big bakery or prepare them them¬ 
selves on a small scale. 

Raw materials required by a bakery consist pf maida (wheat- 
flour), sugar, soda, hydrogenated oils, ghee, etc. All these 
items arc purchased from the local markets. An average unit 
found in the district uses about 8—10 maunds of maida, about 
a maund of sugar and the necessary quantity of hydrogenated 
oil and ghee in a month. A large-sized bakery requires nearly 
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double this quantity. The cost of raw materials in the case of 
a big bakery varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 per month. The 
saiall-sizcd establishment on the other hand requires raw mate¬ 
rials worth Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. 

The equipment of an average bakery consists of a large 
wooden table to prepare dough, a hfiatti or oven, tin trays, 
small iron-sheet boxes to bake bread, long iron rods, vessels, 
moulds, cupboards, baskets, etc. The cost of a bhatti varies 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500. The cost of other equipment of a 
small unit varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000; while a big unit has 
equipment worth Rs. 2,5(X) and Rs. 3,OIK). Thus the lixc'd 
capital is required generally to construct a btialti and buy the 
necessary equipment, while the working capital is retjuired to 
purchase raw materials and to pay the wages. 

Only large-sized establishments in Amravati and in towns like 
Achalpur, Badnera, Dhainangaon, Morshi, etc., have paid 
employees. However, (juite a large number of bakeries are, run 
as one-man units, occasionally with the assistance of family- 
members by their proprietors. Wages paid to hired labour 
depend on the nature of the job, skilled or unskilled. An 
unskilled labourer gets about a rupee and a half while a baker 
is paid, sometimes more than two rupees per day. Skilled 
labourers sometimes get montblv iiayments varying between 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 90. 

Bread, butter, cakes, biscuits and buns are the chief products 
of these bakeries. However, bread alone accounts for a signi¬ 
ficant part of the total jiroduclion. These products are sold 
either on wholesale or retail basis. Although the turnover of a 
bakery depends upon its size, in the case of a big unit it varies 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,5{K) per month. The volume of 
turnover of a small-sized unit varies from Rs. 400 to Rs. 700. 
The hulk of the transaction in these units takes jilace on a cash 
basis and as such the amount locked up as working capital is 
negligible. An average bakery earns a net income varying 
between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000 per annum. The bakeries have 
almost continuous business throughout the year. 

Tailoring shojis either small or big are found in all jiarts of 
the district. The tailor has been an indispensable component of 
the society since long. Independent tailoring shops may not be 
found in all the villages of the district, yet all the same, a group 
of two or three small villages do have a tailor. Particularly in 
rural areas the profession is characterised by its traditional 
nature. A few tailors add to their monthly income by selling 
readymade clothes kept in a small depot attached to their 
shops. A few of them also have agriculture as either a subsi¬ 
diary or main occupation looked after by their family members. 
However, a majority of them have nothing else to supplement 
their earnings and have exclusively to depend on their income 
from the profession. Most of the tailors in small villages are 
unskilled and only stitch waist-coats, bodices, payjamas and 
make a precarious living while the tailors found in bigger 
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villages undertake stitching of shirts, pants, among other 
things. The skilled tailors found only in big towns seem to he 
adept in the art of tailoring and specialise in stitching clothes 
of men, women and children. 

The occupation employs a good number of persons. With 
an increase in money incomes of the |)eople and their adapta¬ 
bility to the ever-changing fashions, the demand for skilled 
tailoring services has gone up and this ensures a prosperous 
future to this profession. However, tailors have to cater to the 
new requirements which change from day to day and learn to 
adopt new fashions. The following figures give the number of 
persons engaged in the occupation during the last 50 years: — 

Year Number of persons 

engaged in the o(“('uj)ation. 


1011 


2,586 

1921 

.. 

1,748 

1931 

.. . • 

2,623 

1941 

.. 

N.A. 

1951 


2,080 

1961 

., ,, 

4,476 


Accessories available locally, consist of thread, buttons, canvas- 
cloth, needles, oil, etc. The amount spent on accessories varies 
from Rs. 5 to more than Rs. 50 per month, depending on the 
turnover of the shop. 

A sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a stool or a chair, low 
stool (l)ig pal) and a tape are the important items of the e(juip- 
ment of a tailoring shop. A medium-sized tailoring shop has 
two to three sewing machines, some chairs or benches, a low 
stool, pat or table, a cuj)hoard, whereas in a big shop more than 
two machines are kept and tailors arc employed either on daily 
or monthly wages. Besides, big shops have other equipment 
such as a large table for cutting cloth, one or two cupboards for 
keeping clothes, stitched or otherwise, and a few chairs or 
benches for customers to sit upon. Of the tools and ecjuipment, 
a sewing machine costs from Rs. 400 to Rs. 700, and a pair of 
scissors from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 

In a village, the tailor collects orders from house to house, 
takes measures, receives cloth and finally delivers stitched arti¬ 
cles. But in towns and cities customers visit the shops. The 
skill of a tailor consists in the way he cuts the cloth, as per the 
required measurement and design. This work in big shops is 
usually done either by the owners of the shops or by a specially 
employed tailor and stitching is given to other employees. The 
employed tailors are generally paid on a piece-rate basis. In 
some cases, they are paid salaries. Monthly wages per labourer 
are from Rs. 60 to Rs. 90 in towns and from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 in 
big villages. 
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Shirts, pants, trousers, coats, waist-coats, blouses and bodices 
make the usual items of stitching. The stitching charges differ 
according to the quality as well as the type of the work and the 
demand for tailoring services. 

The tailor’s output of work depends upon the situation of the 
shop, whether in a village or in a town, whether in a central 
place or otherwise or on the work that may be available at the 
place as also on his capacity to deliver the goods to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the customers. In a village the daily output of work is 
worth a rupee or two. At the time of some festivals such as 
annual fairs, Gudhipadava, Dipavalif Nagpanchami, etc., and 
marriages, the business is brisk and a tailor earns between Rs. 4 
and Rs. 6 per day. In a city or big town it ranges from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 25 per day. The picture of a decent, well-eijuipped tailor¬ 
ing shop managed by expert tailors by apjilying the funda¬ 
mental principles of modern business is rather an uncommon 
scene in the district except the Amravati city. 

Bicycle, today, has become the vehicle of the common man. 
It is found in the cities and also in the remote villages. It 
provides a ready and cheap means of transport and does not 
require much capital or broad roads. 

The cycles and cycle-rickshaws which provide cheap means of 
conveyance in big towns like Amravati, Achalpur, Morshi, etc., 
and also in rural areas necessitate the establishment of cycle¬ 
repairing shops. The majority of the cycle-repairing shops are 
of medium size. Big shops arc found only in a big town like 
Amravati. These shops provide employment to a good number 
of persons. These shops, besides cycle-repairing, sell cycle spare 
parts and take to such other allied occupations as hiring the 
bicycles, etc. Generally, these shops maintain about four to 
five cycles for hiring them out to customers on rates fixed per 
hour or per day. 

The survey of these establishments conducted in Amravati 
district reveals the following facts about their capital investment, 
income and expenditure. The establishments were cither big, 
medium or small. Their capital structure as revealed by the 
survey was as under: — 


Size 

No. of 
Shops 
surveyed 

Capital investment in rupees 
(average per unit) 



Fixed 

Working 




(only for repairing) 

Big. 

4 

2,140 

62 per month. 

Medium 

12 

1,025 

49 per month. 

Small. 

20 

624 

32 per month. 
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The main items of capital investment are the purchase of 
bicycles and their spare parts and other equipment. In an 
average unit, about four bicycles are kept for hiring out to 
customers. The equipment of such shops comprises one or two 
benches, a table, a petromax, if electricity is not available, 
spanners of various sizes, nuts, screws, cycle-pump and articles 
required to remove puncture, etc. Working capital is used for 
paying rent and wages, if any, and purchase of accessories 
required for running the shop. 

Most of the establishments are managed by the owners with 
the help of their family members. They were usually situated 
in rented premises, the rent of which varies between Rs. 8 and 
Rs. 20 per month. 

These establishments receive income from charges made for 
bicycle-repairing and for hiring out bicycles. Some shops also 
do the work of repairing stoves, petromaxes, etc. The net month¬ 
ly income of small establishments was estimated to be about 
Rs. 104, of medium establishments about Rs. 131 and of big 
establishments about Rs. 228 per month. 

Among the employees, teen-aged youngsters are found in 
larger numbers. They are paid between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 in 
small towns and between Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 in big towns. Adults 
are paid between Rs. 45 and Rs. 60 per month. 

The business of these shops remains brisk during summer and 
winter, particularly during harvest period and slack during 
monsoon. 

The other minor occupations in the towns include cap-making, 
hasket-making, picture-framing, etc. Of these the occupation of 
cap-making is found in big towns. The equipment of these 
establishments consists of a sewing machine, scissors, needles, 
thread, straw-board, canvas, cloth, etc. The medium-sized and 
big establishments are managed by the owners' fafnily mem¬ 
bers as well as by tbe salaried staff. The wages of the employees 
vary from Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 per month. The other items of 
expenditure include rent, raw materials, electricity charges, etc., 
and the amount spent on these items per month is from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 250. The cost of the sewing machine is from Rs. 350 to 
Rs. 600. 

These shops make various types of woollen, jari, Gandhi and 
folding caps. They are sold to wholesale and retail dealers or 
directly to the customers at retail rates in the local market. 
The monthly income of small shops ranges from Rs. 130 to 
Rs. 200 and that of medium-sized shops from Rs. 200 to Rs. 325. 

Very few shops of photo-frame making are found in big 
towns. The equipment required for this occupation consists of 
a small hammer, nails, scissors, etc., while raw materials include 
ply-wood, sheet glasses, pictures, cardboard, etc. All these arti¬ 
cles are purchased from the local market. Most of the establish¬ 
ments are managed by the owners themselves but in a few 
cases with the help of their assistants. 
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The initial investment of these shops varies from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 250. The earnings of the medium-sized shops varies from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 160, while that of small shops ranges from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 70 per month. The business is more or less steady 
throughout the year. 

Goldsmiths are found in large numbers in towns as well as 
villages. They make gold as well as silver ornaments. In a 
village a goldsmith serves the society as a balutcdar and is 
known as sonar. The tools generally required by the goldsmiths, 
are anvil, bellows, hammers, pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and 
nails for ornamental work, tika, antti, saj mitti, drilling machine, 
cupboards, etc., the cost of which varies between Rs. 400 and 
Rs. 1,000. 

In rural areas except marriage celebrations, festivals and local 
fairs, the business is more or less steady throughout the year. 
The earnings of goldsmiths in rural areas \'ary from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 50 per month depending upon the orders received from the 
customers. Most of the sonars in villages are labourers. 

In big towns goldsmiths get work from the Sarafs. They are 
employed either on daily wages or on piece-meal basis. The 
earnings of the goldsmiths in towns as compared wirli their 
counterparts in the rural areas of the district are somewhat 
more and vary between Rs. 140 and Rs. 200 jier month. 
Generally, metals like gold and silver are sujiplied by the 
customers themselves. The goldsmiths carrying business on a 
small scale could not afford to keep a stock of these jirecious 
metals. With the recently issued Gold Control Order by the 
Government of India, the goldsmiths have lost all business in 
gold and many of them have gone out of employment. I’o help 
them out of their diiriculties, the Government have extended to 
them many service facilities. 

Pan-hidi shoos have become a common sight even in remote 
parts of the district. Wherever possible, pan-bidi sellers set up 
permanent shops generally by the side of the hotels, cinema 
houses, if any, railway and bus stations, bazar and at all im¬ 
portant corners of streets. Som{;iimes they move in the streets, 
particularly on bazar-day with a tray which is a miniature 
mobile shop containing the necessary items of pan-palti and 
bundles of bidis. They also sell cigarettes and match-boxes. 

There are two types of pan-bidi shops; shops in the first cate¬ 
gory, sell only prepared pan-paltis, bidis, cigarettes, match¬ 
boxes, some other goods of daily use like .soaj), a^arbatti, tooth¬ 
paste, powder and few patent medicines like Aspro, Anacin, etc. 
The other type of shops sell loose betel-leaves, betel-nuts, tobacco 
and other things of daily use as aforesaid. 

The habit of chewing pan-patti is more or less the same in 
this district as in other parts of Maharashtra. Very often the 
guests are entertained by offering pan. Usually people chew pan 
after taking meals or drinks like tea, coffee, etc. Resides, the 
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bctel-lcavcs and arcca-niits have ausjiicious value and arc used 
at the time of marriages and other religious functions. Numer¬ 
ous articles are mixed together while preparing a pan-patii such 
as pan (betel-leave), pieces of areca-nut, lime, tobacco-leaf or 
powder, catechu, clove and cardamom. These pan-pattis taste 
astringent and not sweet. The pan-pattis have received such 
name as the Calcutta mitha, Poona masala, Banarasi mitha, 
Mohva, indicating the tastes of the people according to the 
respective areas. 

Accessories consist of betel-leaves, tobacco-leaves and powder, 
betel-nuts, lime, catechu, cloves, cardamom, copra, hariyali and 
other items of 'spices’ (masala). The extent of consumption of 
these articles increases naturally with the growth in the size of 
an establishment which depends on the turnover. Generally all 
these shops are run on the small-scale and arc managed by the 
owners themselves. Extra labour is very rarely employed. 
Sometimes hotel owners keep such shops in the extension of 
their premises and run them through their relatives. Such 
shops stand belter in competition as their establishment charges 
are practically negligible. 

The equipment of these shops consists of a small shelf to 
keej) (lilTiTciit items, a few pots to keep catechu, chiina (lime), 
etc., a big plate to keej) betel-leaves and a bucketful of water 
for sprinkling it on betel-leaves to keep them fresh, a scissors and 
a nut-cratker. All these items cost about a hundred rupees. A 
few shops have radio sets. 


These shops generallv sell two types of pmi-patlis: (1) ordinary 
(sadha) with or without tobacco, and (2) special with or without 
tobacco. The daily turnover of an average bidi-shop depends 
on such factors as the situathm of the shop, the quality of the 
preparation (pafhpalti), etc. But generally it ranges from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10 per day. The monthly net earnings of these .shops 
vary between Rs. 150 and Rs. 225. The business is brisk at tiie 
time of festivals, local fairs, marriages and on bazar days. The 
pathpatti shops offer prospects of a good employment. They 
re(juirc small initial capital investment, small space and a few 
tools and ctpiipment to start with. 

The census heading of liberal arts and professions includes 
among other lawyers, barristers, n-achers, and doctors. An 
increase in the number of persons belonging to these ])r()fessions 
is a definite indication of the educational achievement of the 
society. During the last fifty years the number of earners in this 
category has considerably gone up. 

The total number of lawyers residing and praclisine in Amra- 
vati district is 240. There is only one barrister residine and 
practising in the district. No women lawyers are practising in 
the district, 
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Occupations courts are located, is given below: — 


Law. Amravati.H6 

Achalpur.41 

Daryapur. 26 

Chandur. 10 

Morshi . 17 


Due to the various enactments relating to land, the earnings 
of lawyers specialising on the civil side have considerably 
reduced. Some lawyers, therefore, have taken to specialisation 
on the criminal side. There is an increase in the number of law 
graduates but many of them accept other vocations. 

In the district there are two registered associations of lawyers. 
The Amravati Bar Association w^as registered in the year 1937 
and its total membership at present is 146. The Bar Association 
at Achalpur was registered in 1939 and its total membership at 
present is 41. 

Education. Persons in educational professions can he divided into four 
categories: (1) those engaged in primary schools, (2) tho.se 
engaged in secondary schools, (3) those engaged in institutions 
and partly, (4) those engaged in colleges. The total number of 
primary teachers in the district is 4,521 which includes 461 
women teachers. In the .secondary schools, there are 1,501 men 
and 263 women teachers. The total number of teachers of 
various grades such as instructors, a.ssistant teachers, supervi.sors, 
principals, etc., engaged in the institutions like Industrial Insti¬ 
tute, Kalaniketan, Vocational High School, Government 
Diploma 'I'raining Institutes, one for men and ihe other for 
women is 112. In the last category, viz., collegi:s which include 
arts, science, cfunmerce and government basic training colleges, 
the total number of teachers of various grades comes to 308. 

The income of a secondary school teacher on an average is 
found to be between Rs. 150 and Rs. 250 and that of a teacher in 
technical institutions and colleges varied between Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 500. In respect of educational c[ualitications as well as 
earnings, the class of teachers shows a definite improvement. 
There is also a variety in training secured by the teachers due 
to the fact that physical education, technical education, etc., 
have been introduced as compulsory subjects in many edu¬ 
cational institutions. 


In the district, there are in all 10 registered associations of 
primary and secondary school teachers. Their membership at 
present is 7,378. 

Religious Due to the advancement of science and the stress on the 
Profession, materialistic attitude of the people and to some extent the 
vulnerability of persons belonging to the priestly profess^ojis, 
religion, which once upon a time ruled over the mankind,, is 
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fast losing its importance. The number of persons belonging to 
the priestly professions is considerably reduced. So also the 
number of new entrants in the profession is insignificant as it 
does not provide a reasonable means of livelihood. Gone are 
the days when the priests played a consolidated role of a friend, 
a philosopher and a guide. The earnings of this class and their 
general standards have been adversely affected. In rural areas 
at the time of marriage ceremonies and other festivals, the 
earnings of the priest hardly amount to between Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 35. In urban areas they are slightly higher ranging between 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 60 per month. The younger generation far from 
being attracted towards the ancestral profession is taking to 
other suitable vocations. 

The medical profession has gained much during the last fifty 
years. People in rural as well as in urban areas have become 
more conscious of diseases with the result that the earnings of 
medical practitioners have gone up. A number of primary 
health centres, its suh-centres, maternity and child health 
centres, subsidised medical practitioner's centres have been 
established under the rural health and sanitation programme. 
However, the proportion of doctors to the entire peculation of 
the district is very low especially in rural areas. 

Generally, only those families having good incomes and those 
having an agricultural bias employ domestic servants. How¬ 
ever, the rural domestic servants and their urban counterparts 
differ in their nature and conditions of service. The rural 
domestic servants are usually employed during the sowing and 
harvesting period. They are paid in cash and kind according 
to the work performed. Servants who are employed for a year or 
more than a year, are technically known as attached labour. 
They are also paid in cash and land. The extent of this type 
of labour is significant in Vidarbha and Marathawada regions. 
Attached labour is employed particularly to look after the cattle, 
to protect crops, and also for fencing, weeding, watering the 
crop, etc. A suh-category of rural servaills, now fast disappear¬ 
ing, is the one where a worker is employed in the family of a 
Jagirdar, or Inamdar or a landlord in return for the monetary 
help received by him from the household, period of service 
extending from about two years to five, depending upon the 
amount of loan taken. 

'In urban areas, two distinct classes of domestic servants can 
be found. The one employed as a full-time servant to do every 
possible kind of family service and the other employed partly 
for certain specific jobs, such as washing of clothes and 
utensils. 

The majority of the servants are employed on part-time basis. 
Their monthly earnings vary between Rs. 25 and Rs. 45, 
depending upon the number of families they serve. The earn¬ 
ings of full-time servants vary between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50. In 
addition to this, they are also provided with meals, clothing, etc. 
The servants of the second category are mostly women, the 
monthly earnings of whom vary between Rs. 3 and Rs. 10. 
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During the last few years, the earnings of the domestic 
servants as a class have increased. Consequently, there is some 
awakening visible in this class. They are either trying to form 
an union of their own or becoming members of other workers’ 
unions. 

In some villages of Maharashtra still the day dawns with the 
ringing of bells in the temples, lowing of cows and calves, and 
women singing ovyas while grinding grains with grinding 
wheels in their own houses. But gradually the scene is being 
transformed with the introduction of modern machines. Only 
in big villages, towns and cities, flour-mills are found in 
substantial numbers : while in rural areas two or three villages 
have a flour-mill in common. In villages the establishments 
work on oil-engines and in towns and cities flour-mills work on 
power. Grinding grains and chillis are the main occupations 
w^hich provide employment throughout the year. 

Electric motors, oil-engines, grinders, balances and other 
minor tools constitute the main equipment. The cost of 
equipment in these establishments varies from Rs. 1,500 to 
Rs. 3,500. The amount of money spent on the repairs of equip¬ 
ment varies from Rs. 200 to Rs. 450 or more per year. The capital 
recjuired for initial investment in many cases was raised by the 
proprietors from their own resources. 

Most of the establishments are housed in rented premises, the 
rent of which varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. The 
other items on which expenditure is incurred are electric 
energy, diesel oil, etc. It varies from about Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 
depending upon the size and the turnover of the establishment. 
Many of these establishments are managed by the proprietors 
with the help of assistants. The employees, if any, are paid 
monthly wages varying between Rs. 40 and Rs. 60. 

The establishments have a continuous business throughout the 
year. It is usually brisk during festivals like Divaliy Hoh\ etc., 
and also at the time of marriage celebrations. The owner of the 
establishment having one Chakki earns about Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 
per month. 

The occupations described above, however, do not cover the 
entire field. There arc still other occupations which provide 
employment to a considerable number of persons but arc too 
small to deal with separately. Fruit-vendors, sellers of veget¬ 
ables, flowers, milk and meat, sweetmeat makers, astrologers, news¬ 
paper sellers, blacksmiths, carpenters, shoe-makers, grain parchens, 
etc., are some of them. A few observations about some of them 
are given below. 

Most of the vendors do their business in the market place 
locally known as mandai where they have their own galas. 
They bring fresh fruits and vegetables from the villages in the 
vicinity and sell them in the market, They make their 
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purchascvs on contract basis from fruit and vegetable growers and 
sell them on retail basis. In Amravati and in a few big towns 
separate fruit-shops are found and at other places they are 
either sold by vegetable sellers or ferivalas, A few fruit and 
vegetable vendors move from house to house in the morning. 
The earnings of these persons vary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 per 
month. They depend mostly on the total turnover and variety 
of the vegetables sold. Some persons engaged in this occupation 
also do some other work either on farm or in the household to 
supplement their earnings. 

Flower-sellers a\so carry on their business more or less in the 
same manner as dealers in vegetables. In big towns separate 
shops are seen. But in small towns, they move from house to 
house. Their l)usiness gets brisk at the time of marriages, 
festivals and local fairs. In towns and cities they prepare 
braids, garlands, etc. They bring flowers either from neighbour¬ 
ing villages or from local gardens. A flower-merchant in a big 
town earns from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150 per month. 

Milk-scllers or gavalis are either local or come from nearby 
villages. Persons belonging to gav(di caste take to this 
occupation as a full-time profession. They keep a good numiter 
of she-biiffaloes and supply milk to individual households, hotels 
and restaurants, dairies and to sweetmeat makers. Some others 
directly come from villages and distribute milk from house to 
house. The retail rate of better quality milk varies from 
75 paise to one rupee per litre. The rate is generally high 
during summer when the supply of milk is insufficient and low 
during winter when there is a sufficient quantity of milk. 
Persons engaged in this occupation earn from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 
depending upon the number of buffaloes that a gavali keeps and 
also the existence of regular customers. 

These arc the baliitedars of the traditional village economy 
who still survive though in a less recognised form. In villages, 
these artisans are connected with the agriculturists at various 
stages of their operations. They are paid annually in kind for 
the services they render to the landholders. The system of 
baluta-payments is gradually disappearing and there is a marked 
tendency to make payment in cash rather than in kind. The 
payment of haluia is generally made at the time of the harvest. 

In urban areas big shops of shoe-makers are found. They 
make a variety of footwear for men, women and children and 
do a very flourishing business. However, shoe-makers have to 
be adept in new fashions and designs which change very fast. 
Shoe-makers in urban areas earn between Rs. 75 and Rs. 150 per 
month. In rural areas these establishments arc small. They 
deal in a few varieties of shoes which are generally not 
fashionable but strong and durable. Shoe-makers in villages 
earn less than their counterparts in urban areas. Their earnings 
vary between Rs. 45 and Rs. 75 a month. Most of the shoe¬ 
makers have agriculture as either a main or a subsidiary 
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occupation. A cobbler in a town requires anvil, rapi, hammer, 
nails, leather-sewing machine, blades, thread, etc., the cost of 
which varies between Rs. 250 and Rs. 450» 

The carpenter requires one or two saws, wakas, patasi, etc., the 
cost of which varies between Rs. 125 and Rs. 175. The daily 
wage of a carpenter, if employed, varies between Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 10. In rural areas the carpenter prepares all the agricultural 
implements and constructs houses for which he gets remuneration 
in kind from the agriculturists at the time of the harvest. 

Bellows, anvil, hammers, files, wrenches, spanner, pliers, etc., 
constitute the C([uipment of a blacksmith. Throughout the 
year, in rural areas, the blacksmith serves the agriculturists and 
gets remuneration in kind at the rime of agricultural operations. 
In urban areas, however, they make articles such as bucket, 
hammer, ^lumiela, pluwada, mot, etc., and earn about Rs, 150 
to Rs. 250 per month. 



CHAPTER 9-ECONOMIC TRENDS 


In nils chafi’Er it is proposed to analyse niK Economic 
Trends in the districi' pertaining to production, prices, wages, 
etc., as reflected in the standard of living enjoyed by different 
levels of income groups. Generally, the economic trends at the 
district level do not vary widely from those prevailing in the 
country as a whole because the impact and the vubsequem 
pressure of the economic policies are found To shape the district 
economy also. The strategy of economic planning has to be 
national in character. The policies pertaining to production, 
labour, capital, marketing, supplies, purchasing power of the 
currency unit, and taxation, which are intended to shape the 
national economic forces, go a long way in affecting the desired 
changes in the district life as a whole. In the nature of things, 
the idea of an independent and separate plan for a region or a 
part thereof is inconceivable. District is too small an area to 
liavc an independent character in a planned development unless 
it possesses unicjue natural advantages. The trends in economic 
life of a district are bound to keep pace with those of the 
nation. The forces in the economic mechanism of a district 
have to be more or less in consonance with those of the country. 

However, some geographical, historical and economic factors 
give rise to regional imbalances with the result that some dis¬ 
tricts develop peculiarities of their own. The state of economic 
progress differs. The pattern of economic living in a particular 
district may not tend to keep pace with the one in the country. 
Hence it is of great interest and of immense value to study the 
economic trends in a district. 

Such a study is significant because of other reasons also. In a 
developing economy geared up by the five-year plans, the econo¬ 
mic life undergoes momentous changes. An evaluation of such 
changes is essential as a basis for future planning. 

At the same time it is interesting to analyse the results of the 
active utilisation of the existing resources which is best reflected 
in the standard of living of the people. The standard of living 
enjoyed by the masses, which is a measure of economic pros¬ 
perity depends upon a multiplicity of factors, Optimum utilisa¬ 
tion of the available factors of production in relation to the 
total population of the country is a sine qua non of a higlier 
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Standard of living. As such, availability of ample natural 
resources, external factors of production, optimum population 
and sound economic policies interact upon one another and 
determine the standard of living. It is best reflected in the size 
and pattern of income and expenditure of an individual family. 

The economy of the district underwent numerous changes 
during the course of the present century. Though the basic 
structure of the rural economy did not undergo revolutionary 
changes, the economic face has changed considerably since the 
beginning of this century. The change was accentuated as a 
result of planning in the post-independence period. The First 
World War, the Great Depression, the Second World War and 
the post-War economic crisis were the most significant events 
shaping the economic condition of the people in this country. 
These events in the national and international fields were reflect- 
(‘d in the district life. The Five-Year Plans ushered in an era of 
economic and social development. The development pro¬ 
grammes under the plans have been making a progressive 
impact on the various sectors of the district economy. The 
vitalising effect of the same is perceptible in the fields of agri¬ 
culture, industries, commerce, communications, public health, 
education, etc. 


Standard of Living 

For an assessment of the standard of living of the people, a 
sample survey was conducted at a few towns and villages* in 
the district. Statistical information regarding family hudgels 
was collected from a number of families. 

The observations regarding the standard of living as reflected 
in the income and expenditure patterns of the family budgets 
are given in the following pages. 

During the course of this century, the concept of the standard 
of living has undergone considerable changes. The changes arc 
in conformity with the changing patterns and modes of civilised 
existence. Broadly speaking, it may be taken to mean the state 
of economic life of the people, ^t, however, depends not only 
upon economic condition of the people, hut also on the state of 
education and social development. An analysis of the standard 
of living becomes a study of the constantly changing patterns of 
income and expenditure. Such an attempt is made in the pages 
that follow. 

With the intellectual ferment and the spirit of modern edu¬ 
cation, many of the old ways of the life appeared to be insipid 
and contrary to the new outlook on life. Tfic liberal ideas which 
were being advocated during the national liberation movement 
and the influence of democratic government have gradually 
changed the ideas of the standard of living of individuals. 

•The research staff in this office conducted the survey at Amravati, Badnera, 
Dhamangaon, Daryapur, Morshi Anjangaon, Chandur . Achalpur, and Dhami* 
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The material resources of life have been gradually increasing. 
Though the increase in population counteracted, to some degree, 
the increase in the material resources, the available aids to eco¬ 
nomic life are obviously better than before. Diversification of 
agricultural and mechanical production has resulted in the 
better supply of a number of new commodities. A number of 
articles of luxury, such as, radio sets, almirahs, wrist-watches, 
and fashionable garments, which were rarely found before, have 
become more common. 

Besides the aids to economic life, social amenities, which have 
a definite impact on the standard of living of the people, have 
increased immensely. Educational facilities, which were meagre, 
are available to a great extent. Almost every sizable village 
has a primary school; every town or a bigger village has a high 
school. In Ainravati district there are colleges imparting 
instruction in various faculties, such as, arts, science, commerce, 
law, medicine, engineering, agricultural science, etc. 

A number of public as well as private libraries, recreational 
centres, cinema houses, community radio sets, etc. have contri¬ 
buted towards the bettering of the standard of living of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. They have a strong impact on the outlook 
of the people. 

For purposes of analysis, the standard of living of the people 
is conceived to he determined by six factors, viz,, (1) income, 
(2) volume and pattern of consumption, (3) cost of living as 
reflected in the prices of consumer goods, (4) state of education, 
(5) social amenities and (6) housing conditions. The hou.sehold 
is taken to be an unit of sampling. Taking average annual 
income as the basis of classification, the households are divided 
into three groups: — 

Group L—-Flouseholds with an annual income of Rs. 4,000 
and above. 

Group II.—Households with an annual income varying 
from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 4,000. 

Group III.—Households with an annual income below 
Rs. 1,200. 

People in the highest income group comprise landlords, mer¬ 
chants, commission agents, doctors, pleaders, highly paid Gov¬ 
ernment and non-Government officers, professors, industrialists, 
owners of transport companies, etc. The fixed income earners 
in this class, as in other classes who mainly comprise salaried 
persons and rent receivers have not benefited much due to 
rising prices and the fall in the purchasing power of money. 

The annual income of persons in the class ranges between 
Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 25,000. The incomes of the agricultural land¬ 
holders have inflated considerably as a result of the boom of 
cotton prices and prices of other cash crops. A characteristic 
feature of the post-war era has been the all-round appreciation of 
the prices of fixed assets. It has strengthened the economic posi¬ 
tion of rich agriculturists, industrialists and big merchants. 
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The pattern of consumption of these people differs considerably 
from that of the persons in the other two groups. The average 
monthly expenditure of a family in this group amounts to 
Rs. 347. Expenditure on foodgrains, which is about Rs. 65, is 
substantial because of the consumption of better quality and 
varied articles of foodgrains. They spend more on vegetables, 
ghee, oils, milk and grocery. The most important constituents 
of expenditure are food, clothing, education, and house rent. 


During the last few decades, remarkable changes have taken 
place in the general pattern of expenditure of the whole com¬ 
munity especially the families belonging to this group. A num¬ 
ber of luxury goods, which were formerly rarely seen, have 
become common items of household use. Radio sets, wrist- 
watches, electric fans and costly furniture are found in a majo¬ 
rity of households of this class. Comparatively well-off persons 
possess refrigerators, motor bicycles, motor-cars and sofa sets. 
With the influence of Western education and rise in 
money incomes in the post-war period, the spending 
habits of the people have assumed a varied character. 
Formerly, expenditure was confined to a few necessities of life. 
Now-a-days decency in dress is too much in the fore with the 
people in this income group. The costly varieties of cotton, 
woollen, nylon, rayon, decron and tcrylene cloth have entered 
in their shopping list. More attention is paid to health with the 
result that they spend more on food. Medicines form an 
important part of their annual budget. Educational expenditure 
is another significant constituent of a family budget of this 
group. In the case of some families this item absorbs about 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 4,000 per annum. Travelling has now hecome 
almost a habit and naturally there is a perpetual increase of 
expenditure on. this item as well. In the case of rented houses, 
house rent varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 in the urban areas. 
Very few persons, in this income group, in the rural areas are 
required to rent a house. 

The cost of living in the urban areas is higher than that in 
the rural areas. This is attributable to five factors: (i) wants of 
the urban people are much more varied than those of their 
rural counterparts, (ii) there are numerous avenues of spending 
in the urban areas, (iii) house rent is higher in the towns, (iv) 
cost of services is higher in towns, and (v) prices of staple food- 
grains, vegetables, milk, etc., are higher in urban areas. It 
should, however, be noted that the benefit of lower cost of living 
in rural areas is offset by the existence of comparatively less 
sources of income. 

The percentage of literacy is appreciably high in this inco<me 
group though the number of educated women is smaller than 
that of men. The saving potential of the persons in this income 
group is in keeping with their higher income. Savings in 
insutance policies, prize bonds, unit trust and national savings 
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certificates have become very popular among the people in this 
class. It should be noted here that savings in the form of 
national savings certificates exceeded the target set for the district 
in the last year. A fairly good number ot persons in the class 
are educated up to the graduation level. 

Housing conditions in the urban areas are much better than 
those in the rural areas. The houses are ventilated, spacious 
and are provided with the usual amenities. Houses of even the 
rich persons in the rural areas are not so spacious and decent. 
House-building activities are on an increase in the towns, whereas 
villages have also begun to proceed in the line. 

By virtue of their higher income, people in this group enjoy a 
better standard of living. 

The middle income group comprises landholders, traders, 
employees in Government and private services, teachers, doctors, 
pleaders, etc. Agriculturists form the most important section 
of the people in this class. The annual income of the 
constituents ranges between Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 4,000. Ihe 
average monthly income of a household in the rural area is 
Rs. 166 and that in the urban area is Rs. 162. With the 
constant rise in prices of agricultural commodities the money 
incomes of the agricultural class have increased. This rise in 
money income has not, however, contributed to their economic 
well-being. The rise in income has l)een neutralised by the 
rising cost of living and increase in the rates of rural wages. 
Though the annual earnings of .the salary earners have increased, 
their real income has not kept pace with their money income. 

Cereals, clothing, milk, education and medicine constitute the 
main items of expenditure. The average monthly expenditure 
of a family in an urhan area is Rs. 171 and that in rural area 
Rs. 154. An average family in this income group spends about 
Rs. 45 per month on cereals, Rs. 2l on clothing, Rs. 14 on milk 
and Rs. 13 on medical requirements. The other grocery 
articles account for about Rs. 32, whereas vegetable consumption 
amounts to about Rs. 9 per month. 

The propensity to consume of the people in this class also has 
undergone remarkable changes over the last few decades. 
Formerly, consumption was confined to jowar, wheat, tur dal, 
gram, mug, oils, vegetables, necessary grocery articles, coarse 
cloth, rough footwear, tobacco, bidis, etc. Living was very 
simple and the wants of life very few. Now-a-days the people 
have a tendency to eat better and more varied food. Expendi¬ 
ture on cloth has gone up to a great extent mainly because of 
the use of refined and superfine varieties. More weight is given 
to decency and fashion than to bare needs. 

Education absorbs a sizable share of the expenditure of a 
family. With an increase in medical facilities and health- 
consciousness, the expenditure on medical treatment has gone 
up to form a large portion of the total expenditure. Entertain¬ 
ment such as cinemas and dramas has become a regular feature. 
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This item absorbs about Rs. 3 per month. Travel habits of the 
people in this class have increased greatly. Hence, expenditure 
on travel forms a sizable percentage of the total. 

The proportion of educated persons in this class is considerable. 
Though in the field of education of women much remains to be 
achieved, the number of educated men from this group is very 
large. The spread of education in rural areas is also noteworthy. 
The condition of houses of the people in this group is in 
keeping with their level of incomes. Not many people in the 
villages possess decent and well-built houses. The urban housing 
presents a complex picture on the other hand. 


The people in the middle income group which covers the 
white<ollarcd gentry in the urban areas and landholders and 
traders in the rural areas is an important economic and social 
class in this district. 


Group 111. The low income group comprises poor peasants, tenants of 
land, landless labourers, craftsmen, village servants, forest 
workers, herdsmen; petty shopkeepers and unskilled workers. 
The annual income of the persons in this group is less than 
Rs. 1.200. They find it extremely difficult to make lx)th ends 
meet. In their struggle for existence they have to resort to 
borrowing. In the absence of any assets which can be mort¬ 
gaged they find it very difficult to get loans also. Landless 
labourers who are always at the mercy of landlords and big 
cultivators for getting employment find themselves unemployed 
during the period from January to June. Underemployment and 
instability of employment subject them to mi.sery and a poor 
standard of living. 

The total monthly expenditure of a family in this class on 
various items amounts to Rs. 93 in the urban areas and Rs. 77 
in the rural areas. Expenditure on foodgrains is about Rs. 49 
and Rs. 43 per month in the case of urban and rural families, 
respectively. Oils and vegetables account for about Rs. 16, 
whereas Rs. 14 to Rs. 20 are spent on clothing. An average 
family spends about Rs. 7 on milk, whereas a number of families 
in this group cannot afford to purchase even a small quantity of 
milk. For them milk and ghee are luxuries. Unless very much 
hardpressed, they do not spend on travelling, medicine and 
religious activities. Though some persons from this class may 
indulge in the luxury of going to the cinema, their economic 
position cannot afford it. Lower incomes and inflated expendi¬ 
ture have created an imbalance in the family budgets of persons 
belonging to this class. 

To fill the gap between their income and expenditure they 
very often resort to borrowing. 

The Government of Maharashtra provides free education to 
students from this class. This has facilitated education for per¬ 
sons belonging to this class of society. Education of children 
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was lormerly neglected because they were required to work in 
order to supplement the earnings of their parents. Recently, 
conditions have improved to some extent in this respect. 

The condition of their housing is unfavourable, Their abodes 
are drab dwellings which are exposed to rains. The household 
equipment consists of brass and aluminium utensils, earthenware, 
scanty bedding sets and a few tools for work. 

Economic prospects. 

The economic rcso,urces of Amravati comprise rich agricultural 
land, forests, a few industrial raw materials, ample manpower, 
live-stock, etc. 

The cultivable land in this district, which belongs to three 
types, viz., shallow soils, medium deep soils and deep soils, is 
fertile. The deep and medium deep soils respond very 
favourably to green manures as well as chemical fertilisers. 
They are highly suitable for cotton cultivation as well as for 
the cultivation of jowar, bajra, tur, mug, groundnut, oranges, 
lime, banana, wheat, gram, chillis, sesamum and linseed. The 
shallow soils are useful only for kharif crops, such as, cotton, 
jowar, bajra, mug, groundnut, udid and sesamum. The deep 
soils, which retain moisture, are suitable for kharif as well as 
rabi crops. 

Of the total geographical area of 1,220,615 hectares (3,313,866 
acres), 25,232 hectares (62,301 acres) constitute culturable waste, 

about 51,963 hectares (128,304 acre.s), fallow lands, and about 

683.435 hectares (1,687,495 acres) net area sown. 

Amravati district pos.sesses extensive rich forests in the Mclghat 
and Achalpur talukas, covering a total area of 350,119 hectares 
(864,493 acres) in the district in 1960-61. In fact, forest 

resources provide a main source of livelihood to the people in 
Melghat. The forests, which are an important source of revenue 
to the Government, arc rich with a variety of timber and teak. 
Soft species of wood like salai are also available in plenty. The 
forest produce in the district comprises ttmvad bark, gums. 

iembhurni leaves, ghatboras, jambhul, etc. 

The raw materials available in this district are mainly 
agricultural. Cotton, which is by far the most important 
industrial raw material in the district, is cultivated over an area 
of about 338,340 hectares (835,407 acres). The average annual 
production of cotton is about 142,0(30 tons. Groundnut, an 
important raw material for the hydrogenated oil industry, claims 
an average annual production of 9,000 tons in an area of 45,316 
acres. 

The other agricultural products which are useful for industries 
are linseed ana castor seed. 

The district does not possess geological resources and minerals 
enough to influence its developmental potential. 

In this section an attempt is made to evaluate the extent of 
exploitation of the economic resources and the available factors 
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of production for improvement of the economic well-being and 
standard of living of the people in the district. Trends in 
economic life over the past sixty years have been closely related 
with economic welfare and standard of living in this study. 

Agriculture has remained the main occupation of a majority 
of the population for a long time. The census of 1951 returned 
7,47,453 persons as dependent upon agriculture. Thus, agricul¬ 
tural population was returned to be 713 per cent of the total 
population of the district. 

The basic structure of the agrarian economy of the district has 
not changed much during last 5 to 6 decades. The pattern of 
crops has remained more or less the same throughout the century 
except that a few fruit crops, such as orange and banana, have 
come to occupy a more important position in the agrarian com¬ 
plex of the district. Orange cultivation was introduced by the 
beginning of this century. To-day it is regarded as one of the 
most important commercial crops in Wariul and Morshi area. 
An average orange crop fetches handsome returns to the 
cultivator. The same can also be said about bananas which have 
been introduced lately in the district. These garden crops have 
improved the economic position of the cultivators, 'fhe 
performance of cotton and jowar cultivation and the orange crop 
has an important bearing on the economic life. In 1876, cotton 
occupied 35.9 per cent of the cropped area; in 1881, 36.7 per 
cent; in 1891, 38.2 per cent; in 1901, 47.7 per cent; in 1905, 
52 per cent* and in 1960-61, 50 per cent. Cotton cultivation was 
formerly restricted to better clas.ses of soil, but owing to the great 
boom in the cotton trade and the co!ise(|uent rise in prices during 
recent years, cotton is often grown on inferior soils. 

The production of agricultural commodities also has shown an 
upward trend. The total production of the principal crops has 
been gradually increasing since the boom following the First 
World War. This is attributable to two principal sets of factors 
among numerous others. Firstly, extensive cultivation brought 
about by the reclamation of fallows and culturablc waste lands 
and adoption of double crops has brought more land under 
cultivation. With the beginning of economic planning in the 
country, the Government has undertaken various programmes of 
expansion of the land under the plough. The Government fallow 
lands are being allotted to landless labourers who form farming 
co-operative societies. This has brought about a definite improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living of the beneficiaries and raised 
total production. The landless labourers who have been in the 
lowest echelons of society have begun to enjoy a better living. 

Secondly, intensive cultivation and aids to reform agriculture, 
comprising improvement of seeds supply, irrigation facilities, 
fertilisers, credit facilities, soil conservation, marketing facilities, 
etc., have gone a long way in improving the economic welfare of 
the agricultural class, 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati District, 1911. 
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The seed improvement programme, which made its humble 
beginning in 1927, has produced quite good results in so far as 
propagation of improved strains of cotton, jowar, wheat and 
groundnut is concerned. The cultivator has become conscious of 
the progressive measures. The Government established a seed 
multiplication and demonstration farm in 1954-55. Special mention 
may he made of the cotton extension scheme under which seed 
of Buri 0394 and Buri 147 are distributed. Every cultivator, since 
long, is aware of the productivity accruing from the application 
of organic manures. But the boom of agricultural prices has 
attracted the keen attention of the agriculturist who is found 
hunting for organic as well as inorganic fertilisers. Compost man¬ 
uring and careful preservation of cowdung show a favourable 
trend. The Government has been supplying nitrogenous 
fertilisers, such as, ammonium .sulphate, ammonium nitrate, urea, 
phosphate and mixtures through marketing co-operative societies 
and multipurpose co-operative societies. However, there is a 
heavy shortage of fertilisers, for which there is a competitive 
demand. 

Lack of irrigation facilities is the greatest hindrance to agricul¬ 
tural prosperity in Amravati district. Sometime ago wells were 
the only source of irrigation. Recently a few minor irrigation 
works such as bandharas and lift irrigation works have been 
introduced. Tbe farmers are encouraged to dig wells. Soil 
conservation which is so very important for improving the 
productivity of the soil has received the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment since the beginning of planning. The soil conservation 
operations, which arc to be done collectively, consist of bunding, 
trenching, terracing and planting trees at strategic places. These 
operations have been undertaken in the Melghat and Achalpur 
tahsils. 

Agricultural co-operation has achieved remarkable progress in 
the post-independence days. Co-operative movement is seeking 
to relieve the agricultural economy from the evils of the (1) 
meagre financial resources of the cultivator, (2) the private money¬ 
lenders and (3) low productivity of land. Co-operative farming, 
which has taken roots in the district, seeks to lessen the evils of 
increasing pressure of population on land, inequitable distribution 
of land, uneconomic size of holding, sub-division and fragmen¬ 
tation of land, low productivity, primitive methods of cultivation 
and illiteracy of the farmer. 

The co-operation complex has brought about an institutional 
framework comprising co-operative credit societies, multipurpose 
societies, service co-operatives, co-operative purchase and sale 
societies, co-operative farming societies and consumers co¬ 
operatives. Given the requisite set of conditions, the co-operative 
movement promises a new economic life. 

Regulation of the sale of the agricultural produce of the 
farmer assures him a fair return. It insures the farmer against 
malpractices, underhand selling and lower bidding. It is note¬ 
worthy that the cotton market at Amravati was regulated as 
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CHAPTER » early as 1872. This was followed by the regulation of Dharaan- 
gaon market in 1897, of Daryapur in 1903, of Anjangaon in 1916 
^GNOMIC * At present there are six regulated 

Prospects. cotton markets, including the Achalpur market. This has given 
Agriculture. the agriculturists considerable relief. 

In the past the agriculturist used to follow traditional methods 
partly because of his meagre knowledge and partly because he 
lived below the margin of subsistence, and could not therefore 
think of experimenting with improved methods of cultivation. 
As the recent methods of cultivation in the community develop¬ 
ment programme demonstrated that imj)rovement was possible, 
and that fertilisers and better seeds did in fact increase outturn, 
the cultivator has become willing and even anxious to follow 
improved methods. 

As a sequel to the development schemes, the community pro¬ 
gramme made a valuable contribution to development by foster¬ 
ing keenness among tbe agricultural masses. The result of this 
awakening, community development inputs, increased irrigation 
and the abolition of Zamindari tenures was to raise agricultural 
production to its present level. 

The progressive land reform legislation has brought about 
remarkable results in the form of some security of tenure to the 
tenant and higher productivity. But the legislation on ceilings 
has nor met with success because of bogus partitions, and a large 
number of tenants arc being deprived of the stipulated gains by 
tbe landlords. This has curbed the tenant’s incentive to im¬ 
prove the land. 

Tbe scheme of prevention of sub-division and fragmentation 
of land has still not made much progress. The work of consoli¬ 
dation of holdings is done at quite a slow process. 

The higher value of cash crops is leading to diversion of land 
from foodgrains to cotton, orange and banana. 

Community community development programme is a multipurpose 

Development, programme, which seeks to achieve the all-round economic, 
social and cultural advancement of the community. Tt aims at 
reorientation of the rural sector in various aspects of life. It 
covers almost all important fields of activity, such as, agricul¬ 
ture, industries and crafts, rural arts, animal husbandry, sanita¬ 
tion, health, education, communications and fields allied to 
agriculture. 

The programme which forms an integral part of the Five- 
Year Plans has taken deep roots in this district. The entire dis¬ 
trict is under the community development blocks. In addition 
to the development blocks there is a tribal block in the Melghat 
taluka. The community development programme has gained 
added vigour since the establishment of the Zilla Parishad 
under the scheme of democratic decentralisation. The process 
of economical take-off has been geared up by the machinery of 
the Zilla Parishad. 
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At the beeinning of this century, cotton-ginning and pressing 
was by far the most important industry. There were 88 tactorks 
carrying on this business in 1907, Oil-pressing was the only 
other organised industry. 

The industrial boom prevailing during the First World War, 
the Second World War and the post-war period gave an impetus 
to the growth of a number of industries such as cotton textiles, 
fabrication, auto workshops, furniture, cotton ginning and press¬ 
ing, oil-pressing, dal mills, saw mills, fruit preservation, plastic 
products, storage batteries, bone-meal, soap, bakelite accessories 
and agricultural implements. This progress was however acci¬ 
dental and not inherent and the district could not be said to be 
industrially advanced. 

Incidental to the planning programmes, the Government has 
been encouraging the development of small-scale industries in 
the district. In formulating the Second as well as the Third 
Five-Year Plans, the State Government has shown its determina¬ 
tion to encourage entrepreneurs to build industries by extend¬ 
ing to them all necessary facilities. A Master Plan for Indus¬ 
trialisation was prepared in 1960. The Small Industries Service 
Institute, Bombay, provides technical assistance to small-scale 
factories on such matters as the preparation of industrial 
schemes, factory plans, testing of raw materials, demonstration 
of modern machines, training and dissemination of economic 
information and industrial intelligence. 

Industrial capital, which was not easily available in the past, 
is not a dormant jiroblem now. Capital as a factor of produc¬ 
tion comes in this area from persons engaged in mining, trade 
and commerce. A fairly big class of cotton cultivators have 
been showing initiative in mobilising their savings. The 
mobilisation of savings is further facilitated through the 17 
banking offices in the district. The Industries Department 
of the State provides loans for small-scale and cottage industries 
for the purchase of machinery, tools and raw materials. Bona- 
fide craftsmen are also provided loan assistance. Agencies like 
the State Bank of India, the State Financial Corporation and the 
National Small Industries Corporation give financial assistance 
on liberal terms for the purposes of factory sites, worksheds, 
machinery and working capital. 

Another remarkable achievement in the industrial field is the 
establishment of an industrial estate at Amravati. The estate 
which is sponsored by the Government has enabled small indus¬ 
trial units to have the benefits of common services, and facilities 
such as location, power, transport and water supply. 

The Directorate of Industries has been assisting small units 
for the import of controlled raw materials by issuing “essen¬ 
tiality” certificates. Regular quotas of iron, steel and cement 
are issued by the Directorate. 

The first stride towards electrification and regulation of elec¬ 
tric supply was taken with the establishment of a thermal station 
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at Khaparkhcda near Nagpur in 1951. Another station at 
Ballarshah was commissioned in 1956. Subsequently, the capacity 
of Khaparkheda station was raised and new thermal stations at 
Paras and Bhusawal were set up. These together forin a power 
grid with which the important places in this district are 
connected. 

The study of the trends of prices is a sine qua non for an 
appreciation of the economic condition and standard of living 
of the people. Various factors including the parity price of gold, 
rise in population, volume of production, imports and exports 
and the conditions of distribution affect the general price level. 
The changes due to these factors arc of incidental nature; but a 
review of prices and the purchasing power over the last SO years 
shows that there has been a rise in the prices and a fall in the 
purchasing power of the rupee. 

No information about prices is available for the period prior 
to 1853. The Old Berar Gazetteer gives statistics of prices of 
various commodities which are reproduced below: — 


(Figures in seers per rupee) 



1853-54 

1859-60 

1869-70 

Jowar 

53*33 

40 

20 

Wheat 

32 

26*66 

10 

Gram 

40 

32 

8 

Rice 

40 

26*66 

5*71 

Linseed .. 

26*66 

16 

11*42 


The prices of jowar and wheat between the ])eriod 1876 and 
1895 are given in the following statement: — 
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Before the close of the century, the district was afflicted by 
TWO severe famines, one in 1897 and the other in 1900, when the 
prices of cereals stood as follows: — 


(Quantity in seers sold per rupee) 


Year 

Jowar 

Wheat 

Gram 

Rice 

Tur 

Bajra 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1897 

952 

6-92 

7-81 

6-56 

6-98 

7-41 

1900 .. 

10-82 

8-89 

10-7 

8-26 

7-81 

9-3 


From 1901, the prices were almost steady at about 16 seers of 
jowar and about 9 seers of wheat per rupee, except in 1908 when 
the crops were poor. 


The prices prevailing during 1910-11 are given below: — 


Jowar 

Seers per rupee 
... 13-14 

Wheat 

6-7 

Gram 

9-10 

Rice 

5-7 

Tur 

6-8 

Bajra 

11-13 


attributed to the large 


The rise in prices of foodgrains was 
increase in cotton cultivation fetching farmers ready cash 
(cotton being a commercial crop) and fall in the acreage under 
cereals. 


The prices of cotton arc given in the following statement: 


(Price per Khandi of 784 lbs.) 


Period 

(1) 

Amravati 

(2) 

1 

Chandur 

(3) ; 

Morshi 

(4) 

Ellichpur 

(5) 

Daryapur 

(6) 


Rs. 

-- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1872 to 1876 

175 

174 

116 

162 

141 

1877 to 1886 

165 

164 

130 

152 

150 

1887 to 1896 

146 

145 

143 

149 

160 


The gradual fall in the cotton prices during the period could 
be explained in part by the general tenor of the prices prevailing 
in world markets and in part by the gradual substitution in 
Berar of a coarse but prolific type of cotton for a finer but less 
productive variety. 

In 1897, the price of cotton was only Rs. 145 per khandi but 
went on declining till 1900 when it sharply rose to Rs. 187. 
Again in the following two years it declined, but in 1903 it rose 
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by about 20 per cent and in 1904 reached its highest, that is 
Rs. 222. In the year 1908-09 the price of Amravati cotton in 
Bombay was Rs. 240. 

During 1920-21, the prices of staple food grains were high. In 
the rural area of the district the rise in wages failed to keep pace 
with increased cost of foodgrains. With the abnormal condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the decade, prices and the cost of living 
fluctuated widely.* 
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Fluctuations of j)rices during the next decade (1921—30) are 
shown in the following table. The table gives the prices of 
staple foodgrains and cotton compiled for the Central Provinces 
and Berar.t They arc more or less representative of the price 
trends in Amravati district. 


(Prices in terms of seers per rupee) 


Yoar 

Rice 

Jowar 

Wheat 

Gram 

Cotton 

(ginned) 

Rs. per 
Bengali 
maund 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1921 

6-2 

8-9 

5-7 

6-7 

32-15 

1922 .. 

7-5 

12-8 

8-8 

12-2 

42-15 

192? .. 

7-3 

11-9 

9-5 

13‘2 

57-11 

1924 

6-4 

9-2 

7-0 

10-2 

44-12 

1925 .. 

6-3 

9-8 

7-3 

9-9 

32-50 

1926 .. 

6-4 

8-5 

7-4 

8*4 

26-12 

1927 

6-7 

II-3 

8-0 

8-7 

31-12 

I92H 

6-3 

8-6 

7-3 

7-6 

28-30 

1929 

I 

7-3 

11-6 

9-4 

9-3 

21-20 

1930 

10-8 

22-2 

16-6 

17-1 

15-60 


(1 seer-0-933 Kilogram) 


The figures for 1930 show an extraordinary slump in tljc 
prices of agricultural produce which was a feature of the world¬ 
wide depression at the end of the decade. The Depression 
which devastated the economies of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, France and Germany led to a momentous 
fall in demand for our agricultural proauce in international 
markets. A slump in the demand for cotton and vegetable oils 
had a distressing effect on the Indian economy. This downward 
trend of prices continued till 1933 after which prices of all goods 
rose gradually. The outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 
resulted in a sharp rise in prices. The shortage of consumer 


•Census Report—Central Provinces and Berar, 1921. 
tCensus Report—Central Provinces and Berar 1931. 
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C HAPTE R 9. goods and increase in the supply of money in circulation let 
Econoi^Trendi inflationary spiral. The cessation of hostilities brought 

Economic prices slightly which again soared up during the 

Prospects. Korean War boom of 1950. The fluctuations in the world 

Prices. prices were reflected in our national economy which in turn 

found an expression in the economy of the district also. 

After the Korean War boom the prices of almost all the 
commodities showed a slight fall. The prices of agricultural 
commodities, however, were higher in 1952-53. This was mainly 
due to the failure of monsoons in many parts of India. 

Wage Trends. The section particularly deals wiih wage rates paid to agri¬ 
cultural lahourers, as wages in the different categories of 
em])loyment arc governed by legislative measures. 

Agricultural labourers, in Amravaii district, received wage in 
kind in the past.* 

The daily wages of a male worker ranged from four to eight 
annas, and those of a female worker from three to live annas in 
1911, A mason received a monthly wage of Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 and 
a carpenter or blacksmith Rs. 22 to Rs. 30. The earnings of 
skilled workers in ginning and pressing factories were higher, 
vh.y Rs. 28 per mensem for a blacksmith, Rs. 50 for a fitter or 
an overseer ana Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 for a clerk. 

In recent years, wages arc mainly paid in cash though a few 
cases of payment in kind are also found. The general level of 
money wages has gone up. The following^ statement show's the 
rates of w'ages of casual labour in the district:-^ 



Pre-war 

1938-39 

Post-war 

1948-49 

1959-60 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Male 

0-31 to 0*37 .. 

0*62 to 0*75 

1-25 to 2'50. 

Female 

0*10 to 0*12 

» 0*37 to 0-50 

0-75 

Child 

0-06 

0-23 

0-37 


During the last four years, wages of all classes of labour have 
increased considerably. TJic daily wages of skilled workers 
engaged in sowing, deep ploughing, threshing of grains, digging 
wells, etc., are from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 4. Agricultural labourers are 


•Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Amravati Distirct, 1911 :— 

“ The cotton picker is not paid in cash ; the rate is from one-twentieth to onc- 
tenth, according to the market; the twentieth is the old rate. If the first picking is a 
twentieth share, the second should be a tenth, the third is sometimes half, because one 
person can collect but a small quantity in a day at the last gathering... In cutting juari 
(jowar) a labourer’s wage is on pula or bundle (sheaf) with the ears, to be chosen by 
himself. For cutting ears on the stalks two ordinary baskets for a man, and one for a 
woman, is the wage; each basket contains four seers of grain. A wheat-cutter’s 
wage is two sheafs, yielding about four pounds, valued three annas. ” 
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also paid at the rate of Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 1.75 per day. Women 
engaged in weeding, cutting and harvesting operations are paid 
taween Re. 1 and Rs. 1.25. For picking cotton and harvesting 
groundnut they arc paid on the basis of the (juantity of cotton 
picked and groundnut harvested. This rate varies from Rs. 1.50 to 
Rs. 2 per rnatind of 28 seers*. 


CHAPTEft i 

Economic Trends. 

Economic 

Prospects. 

Wage Trends. 


The system of employing annual servants (saldars) for agri¬ 
cultural work is still in vogue. A saldar, who is given daily food 
and a pair of dholisf a shirt, a cap and a pair of shoes, is a full¬ 
time servant. His annual earnings range from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 600 depending upon the nature of work. 

The Bcdtita system, viz.y making annual payments in kind to 
village artisans, has been prevalent in the district since long. 
The haiutednrs comprise barber, potter, shoe-maker, washerman, 
carjtenter, blacksmith, sweeper, dc. The system is, however, on 
the dcolinc. The agriculturist prefers to pay the artisans in 
cash according to the services rendered by them. He is 
reluctant to give them foodgrains because of the.lucrative grain 
prices. This has rendered the economic position of some cate¬ 
gories of the artisans very precarious. 

Table No. 1 gives the minimum and maximum wage rates of 
agricultural labour as well as those of allied occupations at 
Achalpur and Daryapur. 

Wage rates of most of the categories of labour mentioned in 
the table are low in the months of January, July and August 
because of the limited demand for their services. The rates go 
up ill the months of October, November and February. 


•For details regarding farm wages refer to section on Rural Wage^ given in Chapter 4. 
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Skitted labour — 

(1) Carpenters 

(2) Black smiths 

(3) Cobblers 

Field Labour — 

(1) Men 

(2) Women .. 

(3) Children 

Other Agricultural Lab 

(1) Men 

(2) Women .. 

(3) Children 

Herdsmen — 

(1) Men 

(2) Women .. 

(3) Children 


*Source—'Fahsildars of Achalpur and Daryapur« 



CHAPTER 10-GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Public Administration in the State in the last century consisted 
mostly in providing security to person and property and raising 
the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, Police, 
Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, 
Excise, Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the 
most important departments of the State. The Public Works 
Department was the only other branch of sufficient importance, 
hut its activities of construction and maintenance were, apart 
from roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required 
for the departments of Government. With the spread of Western 
education and the growth of political-consciousness in the 
country, and as a result of the gradual association of a few 
Indians with some aspects of the work of Government, the 
demand arose for the expansion of governmental activities into 
what were called “nation-building” departments, namely, Educa¬ 
tion, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and 
thirties of this century, after the introduction of the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms, greater emphasis came to be laid on the 
development of these departments. When, as a result of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, complete popularisation of the 
Provincial Government took place in 1937, the new Government 
attempted not only to expand the “natiomhuilding” departments 
hut also to take steps in the direction of creating what has now 
come to he generally described as a Welfare State. After the 
close of World War II and the attainment of Independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made to achieve a Welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
economy. The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 

In the description that follows in this chapter and in chapters 
11—17, the departments of the State and the Central Government 
operating in the district have been grouped as follows: — 

Chapter 10—General Administration. 

Chapter 11—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12-—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13—Other Departments. 
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Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Pulilic Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 

During the pre-Independence days, Amravati district consisted 
of six tahsils and had three Sub-Divisional offices. After 15th 
August, 1947, the district was divided into five Sub-Divisions. 
The rearrangement of the boundaries of some of the tahsils was 
taken up in 1948-49 and some of the villages from the district 
were transferred to the bordering district for administrative 
convenience. 

The district now covers an area of 12,149.69 km.“ (4,691 sq. 
miles) and has, according to 1961 census,a population of 1,232,780. 
The administrative divisions now stand as below: — 


Sub-Division 

Tahsils 

Area 

(in km. 2 ) 

Population 
(1961 Census) 

Amravati 

Amravati .. 

2,157‘5 

382,707 

Achalpur 

Achalpur .. 

1,269-1 

209,189 


Melghat 

4,004-1 

72,779 

Daryapur 

Daryapur .. 

1,307-9 

174,397 

Chandur 

Chandur 

1,797-5 

197,003 

Morshi. 

Morshi 

1,613-6 

196,705 


Amravati district is included in Nagpur Division. The 
Divisional Commissioner, Nag])ur Division, Nagjiur, has jurisdic¬ 
tion over Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, Akola, Ruldhana 
and Yeotmal districts also. 

'Fhe Commissioner is the chief controlling authority of the 
Division in all matters concerned with land revenue and the 
administration of the Revenue Department. He acts as a link 
between the Collector and Government. Appeals and revision 
applications against the orders of the Collector under the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code and Tenancy Law lie with him. 
Besides revenue matters he is also responsible for su])crvision of 
the work of the Collectors in their capacity as District 
Magistrates. He is responsible for the development activities in 
the Division and has to supervise the work of regional officers of 
all departments concerned with development. 

The following duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner: — 

(fl) Supervision of and control over the working of Revenue 
Officers throughout the division; 
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(6) Exercise of executive and administrative powers to be 
delegated by Government or conferred on him 
by law; 

(c) General inspection of oltices of all departments within 

the division; 

(d) Inspection of local bodies on the lines done by the 

Director of Local Authorities in the pre-reorganisalioii 
State of Bombay; 

(e) Co-ordination and supervision of the activities of all 

Divisional Heads of Departments with particular 
reference to planning and development; 

(/) Integration of the administrative set-up of the incoming 
areas. 

The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so far as the need and exigencies of the district administration 
are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of other 
departments also. 

(i) Rcvcniic.-~T\K Collector is the custodian of Government 
property in land (including trees and water wherever situated) 
and at the same time the guardian of the interests of members 
of the public in land in so far as the interests of Government in 
land have been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, 
whether applied to agricultural or other purposes, is lial)le to 
payment of land revenue except in .so far as it may he expressly 
exempted by a special contract. Such land revenue is of three 
kinds, viz., agricultural assessment, non-agncultural assessment 
and miscellaneous. The Collector's duties are in respect of (1) 
fixation, (2) collection, and (3) accounting of all such land revenue. 
The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in propor¬ 
tion to its productivity. The assessment is revised every 30 years 
tahsil by tahsil. A revision survey and settlement is carried out 
by the Land Records Department before a revision is made and 
the Collector is expected to review the settlement report w'ith 
great care and caution. The assessment is usually guaranteed 
against increase for a period of 30 years. Government, however, 
grant suspensions and remissions in bad seasons and the 
determination of the amount of these suspensions and remissions 
is in the hands of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural 
assessment it can he altered when agriculturally assessed to non- 
agricultural rales. All this has to be done by the Collector 
according to the provisions of the rules under the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954. Miscellaneous land revenue 
also has to be fixed by the Collector according to the circum¬ 
stances of each case when Government land is temporarily leased. 
It is also realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, 
revenue fines, etc. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector who 
has to see that the revenue dues are recovered punctually every 
year and with the minimum of coercion and that the collections 
are properly credited and accounted for in the branch of the 
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wasuUbakunavisy both at the tahsil level and the district level. 
However, the work of actual collection of land revenue is done 
by the Assistant Gram Sevaks under the control of the Zilla 
Parishad\ 

The following are the statistics relating to Land Revenue 
collections in Amravati district for 1961-62: — 

'No. of villages: 

Khalsa . 1,807. 

Forest villages with their population .. 172 (with population of 15,905). 


Land Revenue Demand for 7962 - 62 : 

Rs. 

Fixed land revenue. 

30,62,429*29 

Jangal cess. 

3,81,747-95 

Local fund cess {Janapada Cess). 

4,74,748-96 

Total 

39,18.926-20 

Suspension .. 

8,60,777-09 

Remission. 

1,928-47 

Collections. 

18.71,397-00 

Unauthorised balance . 

11,84,823-64 

Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue, 1961-62 

19,872-00 

Gross fixed revenue including non-agricultural 
assessment and all other dues. 

17,12,084 00 

Deduct : 


Assessment assigned for special public purposes 
including forests. 

(S.L.R.). 

Net alienation of total inams . 

Nil 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied 

Nil 

Free or specially reduced. 

Nil 

Forests: 


Receipts (1960-61).. 

Rs. 52,69,697 

Charges (1960-61). 

Rs. 17,29,734 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other acts such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879), the Indian Stamps Act (II of 1899), the Indian 
Court Fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Entertainment Duty 
Act (I of 1923) and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). 
There are also other revenue Acts which contain a provision that 
dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The 
Collector and his office have to undertake recovery of such dues 
whenever necessary, 

*. The work of collection of land revenue has again been transferred to the 
Government in the State sector and hence is supervised by the Collector* 
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In regard to the administration of the Forest Act the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest Department, 
so far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the administration 
except in matters relating to the tcchni(|uc of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to lit[uor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the 
agency through which the Director of Prohibition and Excise 
executes the policy of the department. The administration of 
the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act in its proper 
spirit rests with the Collector. He is also an appellate authority 
to hear appeals under various sections of these two Acts. 

(ii) Inams .—All inams have been abolished under the Land 
Revenue Exemption Act, 1948, and donations or cash grants for 
charitable purposes, grants to religious, charitable and public 
institutions and to the descendants of the Ruling Chiefs under 
the Central Provinces and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemption Act, 1948, have been sanctioned. With the introduc¬ 
tion of the Abolition of the Proprietary Rights Act, the ex- 
Madhya Pradesh Government inaugurated a policy of abolishing 
alienations and all lands in the district have now been assessed 
to full land revenue. 

(iii) Public Utility.—Tht Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 
1884) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) 
regulate the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for 
financing their agricultural operations. The Collector has to 
estimate the needs of his district in accordance with the policy of 
Government for the time being and in the event of a bad season, 
to make further demands for as much money as could be 
usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the need. He has 
to take necessary steps tor the most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
so made are recovered at the proper time. After the loans are 
advanced to the borrowers it is the duty of the Prant Officers and 
the Tahsildars to see that the loans are not utilised for purposes 
other than those for which the same were advanced. 

The estates under the management of the Court of Wards 
through the Collector, Amravati, were relimpiished in 1951, and 
hence no estates had to be taken up for management through the 
Court of Wards since then. 

• 

(iv) /Iccown/s',—The separation of the Treasury and Revenue 
cadres at the district level has come into force with effect from 
April 1, 1955. Before the separation of the Treasury from the 
Revenue Department, the Treasury Officer was from Revenue 
Department and he had to perform various important executive 
functions in that connection. After the separation, the Treasury 
Officer became a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State 
Accounts Service and functioned independently. The treasuries 
are under the administrative control oi the Finance Department. 
At the district headquarters, the cash business has been taken 
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over by the Reserve Bank of India and at the tahsil headquarters 
wliere there are non-banking treasuries, the cash business rests 
with the sub-treasuries managed by the Sub-Treasury Officers, 
rhe accounts are submitted to the Accouiuanr-Gcneral and tfie 
instructions laid down in the Account Codes and Compilation of 
d’rcasury Rules arc followed by tbe District Treasury. Before 
the separation of treasuries from Revenue Department the 
Collector and the Accountant-General carried out periodical 
inspections of treasuries. As a measure of administrative control 
rhe Collector inspects the District Treasury once in a year before 
the close of the financial year and similarly the Deputy Collectors 
inspect the sub-treasuries. The Collector does not, however, 
participate in the daily routine of treasury business. For that 
work the Treasury Officer is his delegate and representative. 

(iv) Qmm-judicial f uncliotis in f^cvciiiic mat levs.—Among the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side 
ajiart from hearing appeals from the decisions of the Sub- 
Divisional Officers under the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 
Code and various other Acts may he mentioned: (1) the 
revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (IT of 1906) in respect of 'Fahsildars’ 
orders under the Act (This power is delegated to an Assistant 
or Deputy Collector), (ii) appellate powers under section 53 and 
67 of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), (iii) the work 
which the Collector does in connection with the execution of 
Civil Court decrees, and (iv) proceedings and awards under 
section 11 of the Land Acquisition Act (1 of 1894). 

(v) Local Self-Government .—With the passing of the Bcimbay 
Village Panchayats Act, the Village Panchayal Administration 
is looked after by Village Panchayats constituted for the villages, 
llow'cver, the actual control of the Village Panchayats has been 
transferred to the l^anchayat Samitis with the passing of the 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act. The Collector is 
empowered to hold elections and bye-elections to the municipalities 
and the Village Panchayats. The various acts governing local 
bodies have conferred upon the Collector as the chief represen¬ 
tative of Government authority to su])ervise tlu‘ actions of the 
local bodies and to give them advice. He is also the Chairman 
of the District Selection Committee for the selection of class 111 
and TV employees. 

(vi) Officers of other Departments .—The officers of othei 
departments stationed at the district headquarters are: (1) the 
J3istrict and Sessions Judge, (2) the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad, (3) the District Superintendent of Police, (4) the 
Executive Engineer (B. & C.), (5) the Civil Surgeon, (6) the District 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (7) the Divisional 
Forest Officer, and (8) the District Inspector of Prohibition and 
Excise. 

The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere of 
work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers over 
the decisions of all Judicial magistrates in the district. The 
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Bombay Separrdon of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIII of 1951) has separated the magistracy into ‘Judicial 
Magistrates’ who arc subordinate to the Sessions Judge and 
‘Executive Magistrates’ who are subordinaft’ to the District 
Magistrate. It has practically withdrawn all the powers of the, 
Executive Magistrates of trial of criminal cases. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad works in the 
caj)acity of an adviser to the District Selection Committee of 
which the Collector is the Chairman. 

The District Superintendent of Police and the |)olice force are 
under the control of th(* (kdlector in his capacity as the District 
Magistrate in so far as the maintenance of law and order is 
concerned. 

The Executive Engineer’s (Buildings and Communications) 
work l)cing of a technical nature he is not directly subordinate 
to tlie Collector. However, he is expected to assist the Collector 
whenever recpiired to do so. The programme of rehef work is to 
be chalked out by him in consultation with the Collector. 

The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere 
of his own, but is expected to place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 

The District Agricultural officer, the Social Welfare officer, the 
Assistant Registrar of Cooperative Societies, the Educational 
Inspector, the Administrative officer and the other officers have 
been allotted to the Zilla Parishad since May 1, 1962, and 
are under the control of the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad. 

The District Industries officer, the Treasury officer, the District 
Inspector of Land Records, the Employment Exchange officer, 
the Publicity officer and the lns])ector of Shops and Establish¬ 
ments have intimate contact with the Collector in matters relating 
to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions. 

The Collector is invested with the power of requisitioning the 
services of any officer at the district level either directly or 

through his superiors. 

(vii) As District Magistrate.—The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 

Executive Magistrates in the district. He exercises the powers 

under the Criminal Procedure Code and the Indian Penal Code. 

When authorised by the State Government, the District 
Magistrate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with 
the necessary powers. Besides being in control of the police in 
the district, the District Magistrate has extensive powers under 
the Criminal Procedure Code and the Bombay Police Act 

(XXII of 1951) and other Acts for the maintenance of Law^ and 
Order. It k his duty to examine the records of police stations 
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in order that he may gain insight into the state of crimes j'n the 
limits of the police stations and satisfy himself that cases are 
beinjy promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II 
of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act 
(IV of 1884) and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to 
supervise the general administration of these Acts and functions 
laid down thereunder. 

(viii) As District Registrar,^As District Registrar the Collec¬ 
tor controls the administration of the Registration Department 
within his district. 

(ix) Sanitation and Public Health. —The duties of the Collector 
as regards sanitation are (a) to see that sanitary measures are 
initiated in case of outbreak of epidemic diseases, (h) to watch 
and stimulate the efficiency of the daily sanitary administration 
of municipal committees and other sanitary authorities, and 
(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the per* 
manent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the 
advice and technical assistance of the' District Health Officer. 

(x) District Soldiers*, Sailors* and Airmen*s Board.^Thc 
Collector acts as President of the District Soldiers', Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board and exercises overall control over the Board 
with the assistance of a paid secretary appointed from the 
retired military officer’s cadre. He maintains liaison between 
ex-servicemen and their dependents, with the help of the staff 
sanctioned for the Board by Government. The constitution of 
the Board is as under: — 

The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board is com¬ 
posed of 12 members, a vicc-President and a President. The 
Collector is the ex-officio President of the Board while a retired 
military officer acts as the vice-President. This Board meets 
periodically and tackles problems confronting ex-servicemen and 
their dependents. 

The supply of essential articles such as foodgrains, cement, 
coal, iron, etc., is controlled by the Codector an/l rh? distribu¬ 
tion made according to the policies laid down in this behalf. 
The post of the Pood and Civil Siipttlies Officer was abolished 
with effect from 1st September 1962 and now one of the Deputy 
Collectors looks after food supply matters in addition to h:s 
normal duties. To prevent malpractices and ensure equitable 
distribution the fair price and sugar shops arc occasionally 
inspected. 

The Prant Officers.-AJnder the Collector arc the Prant 
Officers who arc either Assistant Collectors (I.A.S. Officers) or 
District Deputy Collectors (Members of the Maharashtra Civil 
Service). There are in all five prants or sub-divisions in the dis¬ 
trict which are in charge of Sub-Divisional Officers, 
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The Prant Officers form Ac connect^ link between the 
T.Isi Wars and the Collector, A Prant Officer excrcues all the 
*owcrs conferred on the Collector by the M. P. 1^(1 Revenue 
Code and any other law in force or by executive orders in regard 
10 the tabsils in his charge, except such powers as the Collector 
may specially reserve to himself. 


The Tahsildars and the Naih-Tahsildats.-A^.ach tahsil is in 
charge of a Tahsildar. He is the oificer in executive charge of 
the tahsil. 


Each tahsil has been divided into revenue circles each in 
charge of a Revenue Inspector. Patwaris are appointed for 
Halkas; each Halka contains on an average three to four 
villages depending upon the size of the village. Now the ser¬ 
vices of the Patwaris have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

(i) Revenue.—The Tahsildar’s revenue duties are to enquire 
and report on cases under various Sections of the M. P. Land 
Revenue Code and other Acts to the higher officers who have 
powers to dispose of the matters. There are certain powers 
under the M. P. Land Revenue Code, 1954, vested in the 
Tahsildars under which they themselves can dispose of certain 
matters, 


In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
the Tahsildar has to prepare the Jamabandi of the tahsil. The 
Jamabandi is an audit of the previous year’s accounts. The 
demand for fixed agricultural revenue as well as the non-agri- 
cultural demand is settled. There are remissions and suspen¬ 
sions to be calculated upon the fixed demand in lean years. 
Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with the 
crop annewari with the determination of which the Tahsildar is 
most intimately concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is 
added the amount of non-agritultural assessment and fluctuating 
land revenue, such as that arising from the sale of trees, stones, 
sand, melon beds, etc., when the individuals apply for them. 

The Tahsildar has also to supervise and inspect the work of 
collection of land revenue, tagai dues and other dues recover¬ 
able as arrears of land revenue. He can issue notices, impose 
fines, distrain and sell moveable or immoveable property under 
the provisions of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. 
1954. In short, he is to follow the procedure laid down in vari¬ 
ous Sections of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954 
and the Rules thereunder. 

It is the duty of the Tahsildar to see that there is no breach 
of any of the conditions of the lease or any irregularities or 
encroachments upon Government land and to take immediate 
cognizance. • 

Applications for grant of tagai are received by the Tahsildar 
who makes enquiries into them through the Patwaris (Assistant 
Gram Sevaks), inspects the sites for the improvement of which 
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tagai is sought, ascertains whether the security offered is suffi¬ 
cient, determines what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable, etc. These applications are put before the Tagai 
Advisory Committee for advice. The final orders regarding the 
grant of amount of tagai arc passed by the Tahsildar or Naib- 
Tahsildar as the case may be. Under the provisions of the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans 
Act there are certain limits up to which the Tahsildar himself 
can grant the loan. If the granting of the loan is not vdthin 
his powers he cncjuires into the case thoroughly and submits his 
report in the case for the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer or 
the C'ollector, w^hoever is competent to pass final orders regard¬ 
ing the grant of the loan. 

The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
granting of it. He has to see that the loan in fjuestion is pro¬ 
perly utilised, to inspect the works undertaken with it, to watch 
the payment and to make recoveries from the defaulters. He 
is primarily responsible for the administration of the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricidtural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within 
the areas under his charge. 

Additional Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars (Mahalkaris) 
have been appointed for each tahsil for the work in connection 
with the implementation of the Tenancy Law. The Tahsildars 
are in overall charge of the tahsil administration and are not in 
any way concerned with matters coming under the purview of 
the Tenancy Law for which Additional Tahsildars and Naib- 
Tahsildars arc appointed. 

(ii) Quasi-Judicial.—In his capacity as a tahsil officer the 
Tahsildar has to perform multifarious duties. He is also to 
enquire in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
Record of Rights in each village. The matters which the 
Tahsildar has to ctKiuirc into are rcgisiered imder appropriate 
heads mentioned in the Madhya J’radesh Land Revenue Code. 
1954. 

(iii) Magisterial .—Every Tahsildar is the ex-officio Magistrate 
of his tahsil. The NailvTahsiWars are also appointed as Tahsil 
Magistrates. They arc to hear chapter cases under the Criminal 
Procedure Code from various police stations allotted to them. 
They have to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magistrates informed of all the criminal activities in 
their charge and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law 
and order wdth the aid of police. 

(iv) Treasury and Accounts.—A$ a Sub-treasury Officer the 
Tahsildar is in charge of a tahsil trea.sury which is called a Sub¬ 
treasury. The Sul)-trcasury is under the control of a Naib- 
Tahsildar designated as Sub-Treasury Officer. AH money due to 
Government in the tahsil from land revenue, forest, excise, 
public works, sales tax and income-tax dues and other receipts 
are paid into this treasury and credited to the receipt heads and 
drawn from it under cheques and bills. The tahsil sub-treasury 
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also works as local depot for the sale of stamps, general court- 
fee and postal orders of all denominations. Stock of opium is held 
here for sale to permit-holders. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sul>trcasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it with¬ 
drawals are made to replenish Sub-treasury balances. Sub- 
treasnricvs are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank of India 
for remittance of funds, 

The Tahsildar has to verify the ba-ances in the Sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of 
each month, The report of the verification, together with the 
monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be 
submitted by the Tahsildar to the Treasury Officer at Amravati. 
The Sub-Treasuries are annually inspected by the Collector and 
the Sub-Divisional Officers. The District Treasury is also inspect¬ 
ed every year by the Collector, 

(v) Other Administrative Duties,—In addition to the duties 
mentioned above the Tahsildar is responsible to the Collector 
and the Sub-Divisional Officer whom ne has to keep constantly 
informed of all political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and 
other matters. He generally helps or guides the officers of 
other departments in the execution of tneir respective duties in 
so far as his tahsil is concerned. He is responsible fer holding 
the cattle census. The Tahsildar is also expected to propagate 
co-operative principles in his tahsil. The Tahsildar’s position in 
relation to the tahsil officers of other departments, e.g., the 
Station Officers of the Police Department, the Sub-Registrar, the 
Range Forest Officer, Medical Officer, Postmaster, etc., is not 
definable. Though they are not subordinate to him they are 
grouped round him and are expected to help and co-operate 
with him in their spheres. 

Though the Tahsildar is not expected to work directly for 
local bodies he is usually the principal source of the Collector's 
information about them. 

The Revenue Inspectors .—In order to assist the Tahsildar in 
exercising proper supervision over the village officers and village 
servants, Revenue Inspectors arc appointed for every Revenue 
Inspector’s circle. Each such Revenue Inspector has under him 
25 to 30 Patwaris (Assistant Gram Sevaks). They form a link 
between the Tahsildar and the village population. 

The main duties of the Revenue Inspector as laid down in 
various manuals concerning revenue matters, and particularly 
the Revenue Inspector’s Manual arc as follows: — 

(1) To supervise the work of Patwaris. 

(2) To prepare, maintain and check rasid hahis, 

(3) To visit each patwari circle in bis charge once in three 

months and each village once in each touring season. 
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(4) To submit report to Tahsildar and the Sub-Divisional 

Officer with a copy to District Inspector of Land 
Records regarding condition of crops, rainfall, prices 
of foodgrains, fodder and water condition when called 
upon to do so. 

(5) To report the occurrence of any calamity, i.c., outbreak of 

cattle disease, epidemic or anything unusual affecting 
the condition of the people, crop or cattle. 

(6) To conduct survey or measurement of land, prepare any 

maps or superintend any survey operations whenever 
required to do so by the revenue officers. 

(7) To make local enquiry in respect of correctness of entries 

in village records and collect information relating to 
land or agriculture when required by any revenue 
officer. 

(8) To make immediate reports regarding damage from 

hailstorms, locusts, flood.s, fires, etc., and failure of 
water-supply, perniaiient deterioration of land from 
diluvion, etc. 

(9) To attest all entrie.s made by the pat\\aris in Khasara 

relating to anv land improvement to ensure tJie 
exemption of such improvements from assi'ssment. 

(10) To watch the proper utilization of loans granted under 

Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act and report cases of misappropriation to 
the Tahsildar for necessary action. 

(11) To detect and report the cases of diversion of agricul¬ 

tural loans to non-agricultural purposes. 

(12) To maintain a register of survey ap])liances passed by 

the patwaris and to check the instruments once in 
every three months. 

(13) To check and sign the traced maps, copies of Khasara 

and Kislabaudi prepared by the patwaris in connection 
with land accjuisirion work. 

(14) To certify mutations only when they follow from the 

execution or cancellation of a conditional sale or 
relate to the imposition or discharge of a mortgage. 
The Patil is the principal village official. His duties are laid 
down in section 207 (Chapter XVII) of the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code, 1954 (M. P. 11 of 1955). Kormerlv there 
were Revenue and Police Patils functioning at some villages. 
From 1st January, 1963, the posts of Revenue Patils have been 
abolished. In smaller villages only one person was doing the 
duties of Revenue as well as Police Patil. The Police Patil’s 
duties arc laid down in Bombay Village Prilice Act (VIII of 
1867). 

The charge depends on the size of the village and Khasara 
numbers under each charge. The village in his charge comprise 
a Halka, His main duties arc— 

(1) To prepare Panchsala Khasara as per roster approved by 
the Collector. 


A-280-32.B. 
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(2) To write land revenue or rental demand in Rasid Rains. 

(3) To prepare Kisiabandi Goshwara. 

(4) To prepare statements of sales and leases for selected 

villages in the prescribed form. 

(5) To prepare grazing lists for issuing charai passes. 

(6) To prepare tenants’ list after Girdawari every year. 

(7) To report cases of diversion of agricultural land to non- 

agriciiltural purposes. 

(8) To report regarding breaches of condition of Nislai 

Wajib-ubarz. 

(9) To submit forecast reports of every crop in time to the 

district officers. 

(10) To report about farm prices of commodities sold in 

weekly markets from selected villages. 

(11) To help in the recovery of land revenue and other 

Government dues during the visit of revenue officers. 

(12) To prepare Irsalpatti. 

(13) To supply necessary village records to chakhandi officers 

and also to help them in their work. 

The village servants or Kotwals are appointed on fixed 
remunerarion and are granted service inam lands. Generallv. 
one Kolwal is appointed by (Government where the viliage is 
small. More than one are appointed where the village is big. 
They assist the village officers to collect land revenue, to summon 
villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land revenue to the tahsll 
office, to hell) the Patil in the detection of offences and to helo 
to apprehend known criminals and to keep law and order in the 
village. 
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CHAPTER 11-REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Land Records Departmeni’ 


The Land Revenue System prevalent in Amravati District 
is rayalwari and is based on a complete survey, soil classiHcation 
and settlemeni of the assessment of every field, except in 21 un¬ 
surveyed ex-jagir villages in Melghat tahsil. 
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The original survey settlements were carried out and com¬ 
pleted in the district in the year shown against each taluka. 


Introduction. 


^raluka 

(1) 

Number of 
villages 

(2) 

Year in which completed 

(3) 

Morshi 

4 

1871-72 

Morshi 

327 

1872-73 

Achalpur 

294 

1871-7.2 

Achalpur 

6 

1872-73 

Achalpur 

3 

1873-74 

Achalpur 

1 

1896-97 

Cliandur Rly. 

388 

1874-75 

Chandur Hly. 

2 

1870-71 

Chandur Rl\’. 

2 

1871-72 

Chandur Rly. 

1 

1872-73 

Daryapur 

266 

1869 

Amravati 

2 

1870-71 

Amravati 

316 

1871-72 

Amravati 

2 

1874-75 

Melghat 

95 

1912 

Melghat 

21 

Unsurveyed. 

Melghat 

46 

Old yoke rate system 
continued till 1925. 


The 21 unstj'rvcycd villages are to be surveyed by the Survey 
Mamlatdar, Chanda. The revision settlements in the district 
were carried out during the years mentioned against them. 
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Name of Taluka 

Number of 
villagts 

Year in which Revision 
Settlements were 
carried DUt 

Amravati Khalsa 

318 

1903 

Amravati Khalsa 

96 

1904 

Amravati Khalsa 

10 

1903 

Ex.Jagir 

9 

1904 

Achalpur Khalsa 

304 

1903 

Achalpur Khalsa 

15 

1927 

Ex.-Jagir 

7 

1903 

Chan Jur Khalsa 

298 

1904 

Ex.Jagir 

1 

1904 

Daryapur Khalsa 

266 

1903 

Daryapur Khalsa 

3 

1927 

Ex.Jagir 

1 

1903 

Palampat 

6 

1903 

Morshi Khalsa 

331 1 

1903 

Ex. Jagir 

1 

1903 


No revision settlement was carried out in Melghat tahsil. 
Tile term of revision settlements has long before expired in all 
the talukas excejtt Melghat. However, the term of settlements 
is extended from year to year. 

Tile survey in this district was done with a chain of 3T and 

cross-stall in all the talukas except that of Melghat. The unit 

of area is the luiglish acre with its siih-division, the guniha, 
(121 sq. yds. or 1,089 srp feet) 40 gunthas making one acre. The 
area ot each survey number, is separately entered in the district, 
tahsil, and village records under an indicative numhe-r while the 
area of a sub-division is .shown in Measurers' records (kept in 
tahsil for 7 months during the fair season and in the clistrict 
oihee for 5 months during the rainy season) and the village 
records under an indicative number suiiordinalc to that of tin* 
survey number of which it forms a part. 

The survey in the villages of IN^elghat taluka was done on the 

system then current in Central Provinces generally known as 

“the Betul Plan”. All villages except 21 out of 162 ww* 
traversed, surveyed and asses.sed on the basis of the system in 
vogue in Central Provinces. Full traverse and sub-traverse lines 
were set up. Permanent travc;r.sc stone marks weix' laid down. 
There are no tippan hooks, prati hooks sejtarately prepared like 
other talukas in the district. There are no gat books for Pot 
hissa measurement. 

Accurate village maps have been jtrepared on the scale of 
T'=:20 chains for all the villages in all the tahslls except that of 
Melghat where the maj)s of surveyed villages are on the scale 
of 16'"= 1 mile. Tho.se maps of former talukas show the survey 
number and their boundary marks and other topographical 
details such as roads, nallahs, wells and hills, The village maps 
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of Melghat taluka show the boundaries of Survey number with 
traverse and sub-traverse lines fully set up and also with other 
topographical details. From these village maps, taluka and dis¬ 
trict maps were printed on the scales o! 1"-1 mde and V'~ 
4 miles, respectively. In 1956, the taluka maps were printed on 
a scale of r' = 2 miles showing police stations, weekly marker 
places, schools, rest-houses, etc. 

Gat books .showing the maps of the sub-divided survey num¬ 
ber to the scale of r'=I0 chains or l"~5 chains (according to 
the size of the field) are prepared and kept with the village 
patwari for each and every village in all the talukas except 
Melghat. No tipan book or plot book for sub-divisions is main¬ 
tained in Melghat like other five talukas. 

The classification of land was done in all the talukas cxcej)i 
that in Melghat similar to that existing in the old Bombay Stale. 
'rhi‘ (lassification in Melghat was done on the basis of the 
system prevalent in the Central Provinces. 

The main classes of land recognised in the five tahsils were 
Jirayat, Bagayat and Tari (Unirrigaied, Irrigated and Rice Land) 
and each field was classified with reference to the texture of the 
soil, its licpth and deteriorating factors and extra advantages, 
if any. In the case of irrigated and rice lands, in addition to the 
soil factor the water factor was also classified after taking into 
(onsidi ration the duration of the supply and the kind of crops 
grown. 'Fhe classification valiu was expressed in terms of annas. 

As regards Melghat taluka the classification was made on the 
more modern and more accurate soil mapping system of Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. All land in occupation including land laid out 
as Kahil Kasht was recognised and named after the local classes 
of soils. They are as under: — 

1. Cmvnri .—This is found in Dharni tract of Melghat 

tahsil. Superior deep clay soil, black in colour, it 
produces rahi crops. It was classed when the depth 
of the soil exceeded three feet. 

2. Kali /.—Typical superior h’ack clay soil as it is, it is free 

from lime stone and very retentive of moisture. The 
soil is useful for rahi crops than kharif. The soil was 
recognised when its depth was not less than two feel. 

3. Khali //.—It is a typical black cotton soil. It differs 

from Kali I, in that it contains stone nodules and 
more sand. The soil was classed where its depth was 
not less than \y^ feet. 

4. Domatta.—h is a mixture of clay and loam soils. It 

w'as classed where its depth reached a minimum one 
foot. 

5. Balia /.—The red hill soil is known as Balia I. It has a 

coarse texture and a minimum depth of This 
soil often produces astonishingly good cotton and 
jowar crops. 
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6. Vail II.—It is a soil, the depth of which did not exceed 
6". Much of this land is hardly cultivable. The soil 
classification is detailed in the prati hooks for all the 
five talukas which are preserved in the district 
records, while the information of soil classification 
for Melghat lahsil is detailed in the settlement muis 
kept in the District Survey Records with its co])y at 
village level with a patwari. 

Prior to 1954 the Settlement procedure prescribed under 

Sections 78 to 105 of Berar Land Revenue Code was applicable 

to this district. Consequent to the introduction of Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954, the procedure laid down in 
Sections 54 to 87 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code 

was made applicable to the district, so far as lands in non- 

urban areas were concerned. The procedure is briefly described 
below: 

‘Settlement’ is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a local area in order to determine to revise the land revenue 
assessment (Section 55 of Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code). 
The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government) 
under Section 59 (of Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code) 
fully examines the past revenue history of the area with a view 
to assessing the general effect of the existing incidence of 
assessment on the economic condition of the area and with 
reference to the various statistical data and by careful enejuiry 
in villages he collects information required for the revision of 
assessment. 

If the settlement of any local area is to be made a forecast of 
the probable results of the settlement is to be prepared under 
the order of State Government under Section 63 of the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code. 

A notice of the intention of the State Government to make 
settlement together with the proposals based on the forecast is 
to be published for inviting objections. Such forecast proposals 
are to be sent to every member ^)f the State Legislative Assembly 
21 days before the commencement of the session of ihe Legislative 
Assembly. After considering the objections if any and the 
resolution of the proposals that may be passed by Legislative 
Assembly, notification of proposed revenue survey under Section 
64 is to be issued. The local area notified is held under such 
survey from the date of notification till another notification for 
closing the operations is issued. 

For the purpose of assessment, the Settlement Officer divides 
the area to be settled into groups and in forming such groups he 
takes into consideration the physical features, agricultural and 
economic conditions and trade facilities under Section 70 of the 
Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The Settlement Officer 
prepares the proposals of as.sessment rates of each group and sub¬ 
mits them for the approval of State Government, vide Section 73 of 
the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The assessments are 
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so fixed that the increase in fair assessment of an agricultural 
holding does not ordinarily exceed 50 per cent of the original. 
The principles laid down in Section 76 of the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code are followed while fixing the fair assessment. 
Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted for 
the purposes of enhancement of assessment, vide Section 76 (5) of 
the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The announcement 
of settlement is done by giving a notice under Section 77 of the 
Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. The assessment finally 
announced under this Section is the Land Revenue payable 
annually on such land during the term of settlement unless it is 
modified in accordance with the provisions of the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code or any other law. There is no 
provision for hearing objections regarding assessment rates or 
fair assessment in the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code. 
Once the assessment rates are appiovcd ly the State Government 
the Settlement Officer calculates the fair assessment on each 
holding in accordance with those assessment rates. The term of 
Settlement is to he fixed by the State Government and it is not 
lo be less than 30 years (section 80 of the Madhya Pradesh Land 
Revenue Cede). The State Government can reduce during the 
currency of settlement the assessment, if it finds necessary, after 
considering the general conditions, for such period as it may 
deem fit. The term of settlement can be reduced to 20 years hy 
the State Government for special reasons. 

For the assessment or reassessment of lands in urban areas, no 
forecast report is reejuired to be prepared nor is the notification 
ie(|uircd to he published. 

The Rccord-oLRights in form ‘A* was introduced in the khalsa 
t illages of all the talukas except that of Melghat taluka, in 1912. 
vVs regards the then Jagir villages it was prepared in the first 
instance in 1937-38 in the forms B, BB, C, CC, and 0 (parts A 
and B). After the abolition of proprietary rights in these 
villages it was revised in form A (prescribed under Rule 2 of 
Rules under Section 103 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue 
Code) under the supervision of the Record-of-Rights Officer, 
Berar, in 1957-58. No Record-of-Rights has been introduced in 
Melghat tahsil as it has been exempted from the provisions of 
Cha])ter IX of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code (Section 
114). The Berar Land Revenue Code also has exempted this 
taluka from the preparation of Record-of-Rights (Section 121 of 
the Berar Land Revenue Code). The Rccord-of-Rights was being 
maintained in this district by the Revenue Staff under Section 
108 of the Berar Land Revenue Code and the rules framed 
thereunder. Since 1954 those are being maintained, vide section 
J03 of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code and the rule.s 
framed thereunder. The Record-of-Rights contains the following 
particulars — 

(a) The names of holders of land. 

(b) The names of occupancy tenants and protected les.sees. 
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(c) The nature and extent of the respective interests of such 

persons and the conditions of liabilities, if any, 

attaching thereto. 

(d) The rent of land revenue, if any, payable by such 

person. 

(e) Such other particulars as prescribed by the rule under 

this Section. 

Any accpiisition of a right in land is to be reported to the 
village olFicers by the person aetjuiring it unless it is registered. 
Failure to carry out this obligation is punishable under law. 

This district formed part of Madhya Pradesh till 1st November, 
1956. There was a separate Survey and Sen lenient Department 
lor Madhya Pradesh. Now the head of the Land Records 
Djjiartment is Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, Maharashtra State, I’oona. 

The Settlement Commi.ssioner and the Director of Land 
Records, Maharashtra Stare, Poona, is the head of the depart¬ 
ment. He is assisted in his work by the Regional Deputy 
Directors. The Superintendent of Land Records is the Olticer 
next to the Regional IX'puty Director. The jurisdiction of the 
Superintendent of Land Records, Nagpur, who is responsihlc to 
the Regional Deputy Director at Nagpur extends over all the 
eight districts of the Vidarbha region. Under him are the 
District Superintendents of Land Records (District Insjiectors of 
Land Records) assisted hy the District Assistant Superintendents 
of Land Records. ITe District Superintendent and the Assistant 
District Superintendent are assisted in their* work hy Measurers, 
Nazul Maintenance Surveyors (for the District Survey Record 
Room), Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyors. Revenue 

Inspectors, Patwaris and Survey Clerks. 

The District Superintendent of Land Reconls has to supervise 
and inspect the works of Revenue Jnsjiectors, J^atwaris, 

Measurers, Survey Clerks, Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and 
Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyors. 

He is to arrange for the training of Patwaris and holding of 

their examinations. He is to see that all Revenue Inspectors 

under him know their duties. He has also to satisfy himself 
that the District Survey Records are properly maintained. 

The District Superintendent of Land Records is under the 
immediate control of the Collector and his immediate superior 
in all matters of leave, allowances and discipline is the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records. Assiistant 
Superintendent of Land Records works under the supervision of 
the District Superintendent of Land Records and is otherwise, 
controlled by the Collector and the Settlement Commissioner 
and Director of Land Records in the same way and manner as 
the District Superintendent of Land Records. He is to assist the 
District Superintendent of Land Records in all the inspections 
and office work. 
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The main duties of the other Land Records officials are as chapter ii. 

follows:— - 

Revenue 

Revenue Inspcclor.—He is to supervise the work of patwaris in Administration, 
his circle and to check the village accounts ol all the villages Unh REcoRns. 
under his charge. He is to detail the defaulters of Government Administrathe 
dues and t(j see that every Patwari has maintained the Register set-up. 
of Records up-to-date and all mutations have been recorded. He Revenue inspector. 
has to check the following records prepared by the patwaris: — 

(1) Crop Statements, (2) Jamabandi Statements, (3) Bound¬ 
ary Marks Statements, (4) Statement of Live-Stock and 
Agricultural Implements, and (5) Village Accounts, The 
circle of Revenue Inspector consists of 70 to 80 villages with 
an aiea of 70,000 to 80,000 occupied acres. About 20 patwaris 
work under him. He keej)s close watch over the recovery 
of Government money by village officials and has to see that 
all the Government money recovered by them is credited 
to the Government without delay. He is held responsible 
if there is any defalcation of Government money by the 
village officers. 

He has to get prepared the Annewari Statements of cro])s in 
case of a crop failure. lie has to do all the measurement work 
except ‘ pot-hissa ’ measurement in all the villages in his circle 
and has to prepare sketches, etc. 

Measurers.—There is a permanent staff' of 5 measurers in the Measurers. 
district. They are to measure the siil)-divisions in their talukas 
and to \vc»rk out the areas of the measured sub-divisions. They 
l]a\ e to prepare ‘ Gat Maps * for the patwaris also. 

Survey Clerk. — He has to maintain the district survey records, survey CAcrh. 
make corrections in the survey reiords and issue Kami Jasti 
Patraks regarding the changes in area and assessment according 
(0 orders m revenue cases. He has to issue village and tahsil 
maps to (h)vernment officials and public after due corrections 
ami has to keep account of them, fie has to supply iipan ularas 
to all Revenue Inspectors or Tahsildars in the district. He is 
directly subordinate to the District Superintendent of Land 
Records. 

Nazul Mainlenancc Surveyor and Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor.—Na7Ai\ Maintenance Surveyor is responsible for the 
proper maintenance of the Register of Records of the town main¬ 
tained by the Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyor. He has to 
certify the mutations recorded by the Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor and has to check the ba.se lines and traverse stones in 
the towns. He has to correct the maps and has to prepare the 
field books for new changes. He has to write the figures of 
demand of nazul revenue in the demand register. He is directly 
subordinate to the Nazul Officer. 

The main duty of the Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyor 
is to record mutations after due enquiry and to maintain the 
Register of Records up-to-date. Although they are directly 
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subordinate to the Nazul Officers, they are under the technical and 
administrative control of the District Superintendent of Land 
Records and the Superintendent of Land Records, Nagpur Circle, 
Nagpur. 

'rhe patvvari is Land Record Official at the village level. He 
prepares the original annual records and maintains Record of 
Rights and other records concerning land. He is also subordinate 
to the Revenue Officer. The charge of the Patwari consists of 
3,740 acres of occupied area, on an average. He maintains the 
village accounts and helps the patcl^ for recovery of Government 
money. 

All the measurement work except that of the poUhissa 
measurement in the di.strict is carried out by the Revenue 
Inspectors as mentioned above. A temporary stall of cadastral 
surveyors is created, nowadays, when the volume of measure¬ 
ment work increases and where it is beyond the scope of the 
normal staff to take up the work of measurement connected with 
the land acquisition cases. 

The survey records prepared at the time of settlements are 
kept in the District Survey Records room and one official 
designated as Survey Clerk is placed in charge of the same. lie 
belongs to the Revenue IXpartment and must possess ])erfect 
knowledge of the .survey system. The duties of the Surtey 
Clerk have been described above. 


1’he settlement of the towns in this district was carried out 
in rhe years as shown below: — 


N;ime of City/Town 

(I) 

Year of introduction 

Staff in charge of maintenance 

(4) 

Original 

( 2 ) 

Revision 

(3) j 

(I) Amravati 

1927-28 


4 Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and 
2 Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyors. 

( 2 ) Badnora 

1930 


0«e Nazul Maintenance Surveyor. 

(3) I’aratwada 

1932 


One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor. 

(4) Achalpur 

1932 


One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor and 
one Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Surveyor. 

(3) Anjangdon 

1933 


One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor 
and One Assistant Nazul Mainte¬ 
nance Surveyor. 

(6) Chikhaldara .. 

I 



The Assistant Nazul Maintenance 
Sumyor, Anjangaort, works for 
Chikhaldara town for one week in 
the month. There is no Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyor for Chikhal¬ 
dara town. 

(7) Dhamangaon ,, 

1933 

•• 

One Nazul Maintenance Surveyor. 
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The cost of iraintcnancc of town survey is borne by Govern¬ 
ment, and the municipal committees get four-fifths of the income, 
except premium, after deducting the expenditure. The village 
sites of all the ex-alienated vil’-agcs, except those of the 21 un- 
surveyed villages have also been suivcyed by the special staff of 
RecQrd-of-Rights Officer, Herat in 1957-58. These village site 
surveys are not under regular maintenance. I'here are also 
waste site registers at each village in all the talukas except in 
Melghat taluka in the district. 

The permanent staff of five pot-hissa surveyors in the district 
carries out the measurement work of the sub-divisions of survey 
nnmbers for keeping the Record of Rights up-to-date. During 
I he monsoons the staff does' the office work of cross-checking at 
the area calculations and prepares new iipan utaras and plots 
(to the scale) for the next open season. It also prepares and 
checks the gat maps to be supplied to the patwaris. Prior to 
the introduction of the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 
measurement fee of sub-divisions measured was being recovered 
from the occupants of the sub-divisions concerned, but it is not 
now being recovered as there is no provision in the Madhya 
pradesh Land Revenue Code for such recovery. 

In addition to the normal duties of the department referred 
to in tlic foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records Department 
is. at present, entrusted with the execution of the following 
special schemes: — 

1. Consolidation of Hbldings under the Bombay Preven¬ 
tion of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act, 1947. 

2. Cadastral Survey of unsurveyed cx-jagir villages (in 
Melghat lahsil). 

The Assistant Consolidation Officer, Amravati, is the District 
Officer entrusted with the preparation and execution of the 
Consolidation of Holdings Scheme. He is a Gazetted Officer of 
the cadre of District Inspector of Land Records, appointed by 
the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records. 
He is immediately subordinate to the Consolidation Officer, Akola 
and the Settlement Commissioner. His subordinate staff com¬ 
prises: (a) 6 Surveyors under one Nimtandar to assist him in 
the up-to-date measurement of sub-divisions and bringing the 
Record-of-Rights iip-io-date and preparation of the scheme of 
consolidation and (h) One circle inspector to assist him in the 
execution of the scheme of consolidation of holdings after 
confirmation by the Settlement Commissioner or Government 
as the case may be. 

The special staff of the Record-of-Rights Officer, Berar 
(Yeotmal). has carried out the measurement of sub-divisions, etc., 
of survey numbers in the surveyed ex-Jagir villages in this dis¬ 
trict. The measurement and classification work in the 21 tm- 
surveyed ex-Jagir villages which could not be done by this staff 
will now be done by the Survey Mamlatdar, Chanda. The cost 
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of this work will be borne by the State Government. The 
naversc survey of villages has been comnlctcd and the detailed 
lield-to-field survey is in progress. The work is expected to be 
completed shortly. The preparation of maps is also in progress. 
The work of preparation of Record-of-Rights will be taken up soon 
after the completion of survey, as mentioned above. 


Registration Department 

The main functions of the Registration Department arc registra¬ 
tion of documents under Indian Registration Act, and registration 
of births, and deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Act. 

The Inspector-(kmeral of Registration is the head of the 
department, who supervises the registration work in the district. 
The Collector of the district functions as cx-ofjicto District 
Registrar. Under the District Registrar thcav are Sub-Regis¬ 
trars. In 1960 there were 12 Sub-Registrars lor Amravati Camj), 
Amravati 'Rown, Naiidgacm Kh., Achalpiir, C'handiir Ba/ar, 
Daryaniir, Anjangaon, Chandur Railway. Dhamangaon. Morshi, 
Warud and Melghat. No clenartmenlal Suh-Reuistrar is 
apj)oinretl at Melghat where the Mamlatdar works as tlie ex- 
officio Sub-Registrar. 

The Sub-Registrars arc assisted by the necessary staff. The 
appointments of the SulhRegistrars are made by the Inspector- 
General of Registration while those of the staff subordinate to 
him are made by the District Registrar. 

The District Registrar carries out the instructions of the 
Inspector-General of Registration in all departmental matters, 
ancl .if he has any sugge.stioiis to make for the improvement of 
the registration system, they are to he suhmilted to the Inspec¬ 
tor-General. The Sul)-Registrar seeks the guidance ol the 
District Registrar in matters of the day-to-dav administration. 
The District Registrar visits the Sui)-Registry offices in his dis¬ 
trict at least once in every two years and sends his memorandum 
of inspection to the Inspector-General of Rc'gistration. He 
hears appeals and applications referred to him under Sec¬ 
tions 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) 
against refusals to register documents by the Sub-Registrars 
under him. Under Sections 25 and 34 of the Act, he is em¬ 
powered to condone delays in presentation of documents and 
appearance of executants provided the delay does not exceed 
four months, and to direct that the documents concerned he 
registered on payment of a fine* not exceeding ten times the pro¬ 
per registration fee. He is also competent to order refunds in 
the case of surcharges and to grant full or partial remission of 
safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or codicil may he 
deposited with him under a scaled cover, and it may be got 
registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after the deposi¬ 
tor's death. 
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The Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as inspectors of 
Registration. They inspect the work of all Suh-Registry * offices 
in their charge. Amravati district is under the Inspector of 
Registration, Amravati Division. 

Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908), compulsory 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. 
Documents which fulfil the prescribed retpiirements and for 
which the required stamp duty and registration fees are paid 
are registered. A record of such registered documents is kept 
and extracts of documents afl’ecting immoveable property in les- 
pect of which Record-of-Rights is maintained are sent to the 
offices concerned for making mutations. Certified copies from 
the preserved records of registn'cd cUcuments are also issued to 
parties who apply for them. 

In all, 20,974 documents were registered in the district in I960. 
Of these, 19,562 documents falling under compulsory regislra- 
lion were of the aggregate valuj of Rs. 5,74,54,418 ; 377 dccu- 
ments falling under optional registration were of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 2,43,257 and 767 documents affecting moveable pro¬ 
perty were of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,02.25,026. The rest, 
viz., 268 documents were wills. 

Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed 
scale, Init the State Government has exempted or partially 
exempted the levy of registration fees in respect of documents 
pertaining to the Co-operative Societies registered under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act. 

The photo copying system has not been extended to this 
district. All offices adopt the hand copying system. 

The Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1954, has not 
been extended to the Vidarbha region. 


The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1936 and the Special 
Marriages Act, 1954, are not administered through the Registra¬ 
tion department in the Vidarbha region as was done in the 
erstwhile State of Bombay. The District Registrars in Vidarbha 
region are appointed as Registrars of Births and Deaths under 
the Births, Deaths and Marriages Act, 1886. 

The average annual income of the Amravati Registration dis¬ 
trict is Rs. 141.156 and the annual expenditure, Rs. 64,105*. 

Sales Tax Department 

Sales Tax, an indirect tax, is an important source of revenue to 
the state cxchecjuer. A general sales tax was introduced by the 
Central Provinces and Berar Sales Tax Act, 1947, at a rate of six 
pics in the rupee levied on the last stage of sale. On 
certain non-essential goods the incidence was one anna in 
a rupees. The original limits of turnover for liability to 

' on the figures for the triennium 1958—1960 
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regisiiyiion were Rs. 5,000 per year for imporrers, Rs. 10,000 for 
maniimcturers and Rs. 25,(X)0 tor other dealers. The list of 
items exempted from taxation comprised, largely, the necessaries 
of life, A provision for voluntary registration tor dealers whose 
iiirnaver did not exceed the prescribed limits was introduced in 
1948. In 1949, a levy at half the regular rate was introduced in 
respect of goods transported to other States. The general rale 
was similarly reduced to three pies in a rupee on goods of special 
importance, namely, bullion and specie and vegetable oils 
(excepting hydrogenated products). The position originally 
obtaining under the Central Provinces Act was that the pur¬ 
chase price was added to the taxable turnover where goods were 
purchased by registered dealers against their registration certi- 
iicates free of tax and were resold outside the area of the 
Madhya Pradesh State. Even after the reorganisation, Nagpur 
remains an important centre for the distribution of goods to the 
Mahakoshal area of the Madhya Pradesh State and so the 
original restriction was found to be onjrous and detrimental to 
the interests of the dealers of Nagpur. This restriction was 
accordingly removed by the Government after the reorganisation. 

Raw cotton, the sales of which were tax-free in the Madhya 
Pradesh at the time of the reorganisation, was brought into the 
list of taxed goods after reorganisation. The Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1959, was applied to the region from January 1, I960. 

For the purpose of administration, Amravati district has 
been taken as a homogeneous unit. Prior to April 1, 1953, 
District Excise Officer, Amravati and executive staff under him 
were declared as Sales Tax Officers, Assistant Sales Tax Officers 
and Sales Tax Inspectors, respectively. The Salt;s Tax depart¬ 
ment was separated completely from the Excise department 
from April 1, 1953. 

Under the Act and Rules, the Sales Tax Officer exercises the 
powers delegated to him by the Commissioner of Sales Tax for 
the. general administration of the Act. He registers the 
dealers liable to pay tax under the Act and receives periodical 
returns from them which show their gross turnover, taxable 
Turnover and tax payable by tluyn. After the elosino of the 
year (followed by the dealers), an assessment case of all the 
returns for that year is prepared and the dealer is assessed by 
the Sales Tax Officer or the Assistant Sales Tax Offi(cr, as the 
ease may he. Up to June 1958, the Ass stain Commissioner of 
Sales Tax used to exercise the powers of assessment of dealers 
whose gross and taxable turnover exceeded Rs. 20 lakhs and 
four lakhs, respectively. In June 1958, powers of assessment in 
ease of dealers whose gross turnover exceeded Rs. 1 lakh in the 
preceding year were delegated to . the Saks Tax Officers and 
Assistant Commis.sioners were thus relieved of assessment work. 
The Assistant Sales Tax Officers were assessing dealers having 
gro.ss turnover below Rs. 1 lakh. The Sales Tax Officer is also 
responsible for detection of cases involving evasion of tax, etc. 
In short, the Sales Tax Officer is the head of the office and is 
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principally responsible for the general administration of the Act 
in his circle. 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax and he is the first appellate autho¬ 
rity. Any order passed by the Sales Tax Officer is apjiealahle. 
The Assistant Commissioner is also in charge of administration 
of the Act in the circles in his jurisdiction. He guides the Sales 
Tax Officer in complicated matters. Against the appellate order 
passed by Assistant Commissioner, Sales Tax, second appeal 
could be made before the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. 
Against the second appellate order, the dealer could prefer revi¬ 
sion before the Board of Revenue or the Comrni.ssioner of Sales 
Tax. In the latter case, however, the decision of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Sales Tax is final whereas the order of the Board of 
Revenue is subject to a reference and ultimate revision in the 
High Court. 

The following table gives the amount of Sales Tax tollecled 
in the Amravati district and the collection charges and the pro¬ 
portion of collection charges to the amount collected. The 
collection charges, however, include the expenditure of the office 
of the Assistant Commissioner and that of the Sales 1 ax Offieer. 


Year 

(1) 

Amount 

collected 

(2) 

Collection 

charges 

(3) 

Proportion of 
collection 
charges to tiie 
amount 
collected 

(4) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1937-38 

26,89,171 

25,963 

0-97 

1938-59 

21.25,079 

68,848 

323 

1959-60 

20,67,071 

1,07,012 

5-17 

1960-61 

21,52,361 

1,24,291 

5-77 


Motor Vehicles Depart mentc 

The Motor Vehicles Department with headquarters at Bombay 
is concerned with the administration of the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, as amended by Act 100 of 1956 and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Rules, 1959, the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
1958; the Bombay Motor Vehicles Taxation Rules, 1959; the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1959 and 
the rules made thereunder. The department is headed by the 
Director of Transport, Maharashtra State. For the pu^oses of 
administration of the above Acts in the State, Regional Transport 
Offices have been set up in Bombay, Poona, Thana, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad with Sub-Regional Offices at Amravati. Kolhapur and 
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Nasik. For the enforcement of Chapter IV of the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939, a State Transport Authority and a Regional 
Transport Authority have also been constituted by Government 
by Notification under Section 44 of the Act. 

The jurisdiction of the Regional Transport Officer, Nagpur, 
extends over the districts of Nagpur, Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha, 
Yeotmal, Akola and Buldhana liesifles Amravati. However, for 
administrative convenience, the work in Amravati, Yeotmal, 
Akola and Buldhana districts is controlled by the Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer with headcjiiarters at Amravati. 

The Regional Transport Authority, Nagpur, comprises the 
Commissioner, Nagpur division, Nagpur, the Superintending 
Engineer, Roads and Buildings, Amravati; the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Nagpur Range, two non-officials nominated 
by notification by Government and the Regional Transport 
Officer who works as the Secretary to the Regional Transport 
Authority. 

The Regional Transport Officer, Nagpur, besides being the 
Secretary, Regional Transport Authority, is also the licensing 
authority and the registering authority under the several enact¬ 
ments enumerated above. He is assisted by a Regional Super¬ 
visor, four Motor Vehicles Inspectors, two Assistant Motor Vehi¬ 
cles Inspectors, along with the necessary ministerial staff. In 
addition, there is also an Assistant Regional Transport Officer 
with his office at Amravati who is the licensing and registering 
authority for the four districts under his jurisdiction. The 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer, Amravati, exercises certain 
powers delegated to him by the Regional Transport Authority. 
Nagpur, from time to time, so far as the working of Chapter TV 
of the Act is concerned. 

The duties of Motor Vehicles Inspectors arc to inspect trans¬ 
port vehicles (goods vehicles, buses and cabs) and issue certi¬ 
ficates of fitness; to inspect vehicles for registration; to carry 
out tests of competence of persons to drive motor vehicles; to 
carry out tests of persons applying for grant of conductor’s 
licences in stage carriages; to inspect vehicles involved in acci¬ 
dents whenever their services arc requisitioned by the Police; to 
carry out tours for the purposes of enforcement of the provisions 
of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules and to check and report 
infringements to the Regional Transport Officer for further 
action; to collect taxes and issue learner’s licences and to effect 
renewal of driving licences and conductor’s licences at tour 
centres. The Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors generally do 
not act independently but assist the Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
in the discharge of their duties. 

Tax on all kinds of motor vehicles is levied under the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958 and rules made thereunder. 
Taxes can be paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, either by 
cash, money order, treasury challan or cheque. The owner of a 
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vehicle has to send an advance intimation in the form pres¬ 
cribed in the rules, for the Taxation Authority, when he desires 
to keep it in non-use. 
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Stamps Department 


The Superintendent of Stamps, with Bombay as headquarters, Stamps. 
is the authority who controls the supply and sale of State Organisation, 

stamps in the State. In the Amravati district, the Collector 
of Amravati is the administrative head of the department. 

There is no independent otficer in the district specially in charge 
of stamps. The work is done by the Treasury Head Clerk under 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Amravati, who is a 
gazetted officer. He has the charge of the local depot at 
Amravati and is responsible for the maintenance of the stock of 
stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and their sale to 
the public. The Treasury Officer is empowered to grant refunds 
of the value ()f unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps presented to 
the treasury within the prescribed period. A branch depot is 
located at every taluka or mahal headquarters and is in charge 
of a Sub-Treasury Officer, i.e., the Tahsildar or Naib-Tahsiklar. 

To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the 

local depot and the branch depots but also at various other 

centres by vendors authorised by Government. There are 8 such 
vendors in the district. Sales arc restricted to the xalue not 
exceeding Rs. 50 in each case. Similarly, non-judicial stamps 
above the value of Rs. 50 in each case are sold at the Treasury 
and Suh-Treasury and the Stamp Head Clerk and the Sub- 
Treasury Officers work as cx-officio stamp vendors. Stamps 

below this value in each tase are sold by the authorised vendors. 


The total income from stamp duty realised in the Amra\ati 
district during 1961-62 was Rs. 5.07,437 for judicial stamps and 
Rs. 6,28,804 for non-judicial stamps. The vendors arc allowed a 
small discount, and this in the year 1961-62 amounted to 
Rs. 2,818 under judicial stamps and Rs. 20,567 under non-judicial 
stamps. 


Income Tax Department 

Income Tax is a Central Tax and the Income Tax Department Imome Tax. 
is centrally controlled by a statutory body, viz., the Central Organisation. 
Board of Direct Taxes with Delhi as headquarters. It has been 
established under the Central Board of Revenue Act, 1924. The 
country is divided into units which arc normally co-extensivc 
with each State. However, there are five Income Tax Commis¬ 
sioners in Maharashtra, one each for Bombay City I, Bombay 
City II, Bombay City III, Bombay Central and Poona. The 
jurisdiction of the Income Tax Commissioner, Poona, extends 
over the whole of Maharashtra except the City of Bombay and 
the districts of Nagpur and .Bhandara. The Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts arc under the charge of the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, Madhya Pradesh, for administrative convenience. 
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At Amravali, there are two Income Tax Officers for carrying out 
the duties as required under the Income Tax Act, 1922. Besides 
doinj) the work connected with Income Tax, they have also to 
collect Wealth Tax under the Wealth Tax Act, 1957, E^enditure 
Tax under the Expenditure Tax Act, 1958 and the Gift Tax under 
the Gift Tax Act, 1958, as they have been appointed as Wealth 
Tax Officers, Expenditure Tax Officers and the Gift Tax Officers 
under those Acts. 

The jurisdiction of the Income Tax Officer, ‘ A ’ Ward, 
Amravati, extends over all persons (other than companies, 
salary earners and refund cases) whose place of assessment is in 
the municipal town area of Amravati excluding the old city 
surrounded by the fort wall inside the Amba Gate, the Jawahar 
Gate and the Nagpuri Gate and the municipal town area in 
Paratwada in Achalpiir tahsil. It also extends over all the 
partners of iirms assessed by him and all other companies in 
the district: 

The Income Tax Officer, Ward, Amravati, has jurisdiction 
over all persons (other than companies, salary earners and cases 
of refund) whose place of assessment is in Amravati district ex¬ 
cluding the area assigned to the Income Tax Officer, ‘A’ Ward, 
Amravati. It also extends over all the partners of firms assessed 
bv him. 

They arc responsible to the Inspecting Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Income Tax whose headijuarters is at Akola. The 
appeals against their orders are to he preferred to the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner of Income Tax also stationed at Akola. 

Each Income Tax Officer is assisted by an Inspector of Income 
Tax whose duty is to help the Income Tax Officer by doing field 
work by finding out new assessecs (tax payers), to collect useful 
data for assessment and to execute notices, warrants, etc., as well 
as to effect recoveries. They are the non-gazetted executive 
employees of the department. Each Income Tax Officer is also 
assisted by the required number of ministerial staff. 

Income-tax is an annual charge and the tax is levied accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the Finance Act, passed by the Lok 
Sabha every year. 

The following is the statistical information regarding the 
Income Tax in Amravati district: — 



Number of 
Assessees on 
GIR as on 
1-4-64 

Budget 
Collection 
during 
1963-64 in 
'000 



Rs. 

‘A'Waitl 

1.495 

1.504 

'B’ Ward 

1.588 

912 
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The statistical information in respect of the other taxes is as 
under:— 
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Number of Budget Income Tax. 

Assessees Collection Statistics, 

as on for 1963-64 
1-4-64 in ’000 


Rs. 

Wealth Tax .... 60 50 

‘A’Ward .... 39 32 

'B’Ward .... 21 18 

Gift Tax .... 10 6 

‘A’Ward .... 6 1 

‘B’Ward .... 4 5 

Expenditure Tax— 

‘A’Ward 

‘B’Ward .. .. 






CHAPTER 12-LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

Police Department 

The primary duty of the Police is prevention and detection 
of crime and maintenance of law and order, for which they have 
to obtain intelligence concerning commission of cognisable 
offences or plans to commit them and to take steps to prevent 
such offences or to bring the offenders to justice. In a Welfare 
Stale, greater responsibilities and duties devolve on the police. 

In their day to day work they have to maintain law and order, 
prevent pu])lic nuisances, escort prisoners and treasure, apprehend 
offenders, control traffic, vserve summonses and warrants, look 
after the health and comforts of pei'son in custody, prevent loss 
or damage by flood or lire to person or property, prevent acci¬ 
dent or danger to the puhlic, destroy wild animals where they 
constitute a nuisance, destroy stray dogs, collect political intelli¬ 
gence, verify characters, enforce special or local laws in connec¬ 
tion with the epidemic diseases, register and watch foreigners, 
etc. 

Under Section 17 of the Bomfray Police Act, the District Organisation. 

Magistrate has full control over the district police force. In 
exercising this authority, the District Magistrate is subject to 
the rules and orders made by the State Government and to the 
lawful orders of the Revenue Commissioner. Under Section 6 (1) 
of the Bombay Police Act, 1951, the direction and supervision 
of the whole police force in the State vest with the Inspector 
General of Police, who is assisted by one or more Assistant 
Inspectors-General of Police of the rank of the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. It is the province of the Inspector-General of 
Police to advise the Government on all problems, specially those 
connected with police personnel, their training and equipment, 
supplies and stores, financial provision required for the main¬ 
tenance of the force and other powers and duties of various 
grades of officers, and to make rules and orders for the guidance 
of officers on all such matters. He has to keep in touch by fre¬ 
quent inspections with the requirements of efficiency of the police 
force to keep due watch over all matters relating to the mainten¬ 
ance of law and order and prevention and detection of crime. 

For the purpose of administration, the State is divided into 
four Police Ranges besides Greater Bombay, These four ranges 
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correspond with the four divisions for which Divisional Com¬ 
missioners are appointed with their headcpiarters at Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad. Commissioner of Police of 
each of the four ranges is under the contrd of a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. Below these officers are the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents of Police in charge of Districts and 
Superintendents of Police in charge of the Railways. 

Subject to the control of the District Magistrate and the 
Inspecior-General of Police in their spheres of authority, the 
direction and regulation of the police throughout the district is 
vested in the District Superintendent of Police, the executive 
head of the force afid has full control over the internal economy 
of the force under* him including recruitment of constabulary, 
their ecjuipment, training, arms, prevention and detection of 
crime, prosecution, discipline and other related matters. 

There are 31 police stations and 2 out-posts in the district 
which are divided in three sub-divisions for the purpose of 
administration and control of crime. The Amravati City Sub- 
Division consists of six police stations within the radius of 
10 miles of the City, the Amravati Rural Sub-Division, 13 police 
stations and the Achalpiir Sub-Division, 12 police stations. 
Each of the Suh-Division is under the charge of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police or an Assistant Superintendent of 
Police. 'Fhe Sub-Divisional Police Officers are further assisted by 
tile Circle Police Inspectors. 


For recruitment and training of the constabulary and other 
branches of work, there is one head(|uarter at Amravati which 
is in charge of the Home Police Inspector, who is assisted by a 
Reserve Police Sub-Inspector. 


On November 1, 1956, there were 61 officers and 1,047 men in 
the police force of the district. The strength was augmented 
from time to time and on December 31, I960, the police force 
of the district consisted of 78 officers and 1,586 men. The Dis¬ 
trict Police Force at present, is composed of: 


District Superintendent of Police, 1 ; Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers, 3; Police Inspectors, 7; Police Sub-Inspectors, 67 
including one armed Police Sub-Inspector; 318 Head Constables 
including 235 armed and 1,267 Police Constables including 393 
armed. The total strength of the police force worked out to 
1 Policeman, for 28 square miles and for 738.8 persons. 


As the head of the force, the primary duties of the District 
Superintendent of Police arc to keep the force under his control 
properly trained, efficient and contented and to ensure by 
constant supervision that prevention, investigation and detection 
of crime in the district are properly and efficiently dealt with. 
For this purpose he has to associate with the public to ascertain 
their needs generally and to be constantly in touch with his 
subordinates. He also has to carry out inspec|jons of the police 
stations and other branches of work annually. 
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Assistant Superintendents of Police or Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents of Police are responsible for all crimes in their charge and 
visitation of serious offences. Under the general orders of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, they are responsible for the 
efficiency and discipline of officers and men under them and for 
holding detailed inspections of police stations and out-posts at 
regular intervals. 
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Police Inspectors arc placed in charge of two of the police 
stations in Amravati City Division on account of heavy work. 
They perform the same duties as those of the Sub-Inspectors in 
charge of the police stations. 

To each of the Sub-Divisions one Police Inspector, called the 
Circle Police Inspector, is attached. He is employed almost 
entirely on work relating to the detection and eradication of 
crime with the co-ordination of the police stations under him and 
investigation of important and organised crime. 


One Police Inspector is attached to the office of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who is designated as Home Police Inspector. 
He works as Personal Assistant to the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and is employed for supervision of the work in the office 
and accounts branches, disposing of routine correspondence and 
miscellaneous work. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is ordinarily the officer in charge 
of a police station. He is responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime in his charge and for seeing that orders and 
instructions issued by superior officers are carried out and the 
discipline of the police under him is properly maintained. 

Head Constables arc subject to the orders of the Sub-Inspector 
placed over them and of the superior officers of the police force. 
They are to report to the Sub-Inspector about all crimes com¬ 
mitted in their beats, investigate less important cases and also 
to assist the Sub-Inspector in the investigation and detection of 
crime. When in charge of particular out-posts or beats of 
villages, the Head Constables act in all police matters in con¬ 
cern with the heads of the village police. When attached to the 
police station they hold charge in the absence of the Sub- 
Inspector and look to all routine work including investigation of 
crime. 


The Constables perform such police duties as they are ordered 
by the Head Constables and other superior officers for the pre¬ 
vention and detection of crime, maintenance of law and order, 
apprehension of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, 
patrolling beats, controlling traffic, etc. 

Appointments of Superintendents of Police are made by Recruitment, 
promotion of Assistant Superintendents of Police and Deputy 
Superintendents of Police in accordance with the regulations 
made in this behalf by the Central Government in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. Appointments of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police are made by the Government of India 
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on the recommendations of the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion. Before being posted to regular duties they are trained at 
the Central Police Training College, Mount Abu and the State 
Government’s Central Police Training School, Nasik. The 
appointments of the Deputy Supciintendents of Police are made 
by the State Government, 70 per cent by promotion of meri¬ 
torious officers from the lower ranks of the police force or in 
exceptional cases by the transfer of meritorious officers in the 
cadre of the Police Prosecutors and 30 per cent by direct recruit¬ 
ment from candidates recommended by the Maharashtra 
Public Service Commission. Direct lecruits are, on recruitment, 
attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, normally for a 
period of one year. After completion of training, they arc 
attached to districts to do the work of an Inspector for a period 
of two years before their confirmation. 

Inspectors of Police are appointed by the Inspector-General of 
Police. Appointments are, as a rule, made by promotion of 
Sub-Inspectors, direct appointments being very rare. 

Appointments of Head Constables are made by the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police ordinarily by promotion from among 
the Constables on the basis of seniority-cwm-fitness and the 
Constables undergo a refreshers course and the direct appoint¬ 
ments as Head Constables to the extent of 33J4 pt^r cent of the 
vacancies that may occur are also made by the Superintendent 
of Police with the sanction of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police of the Range. Police Constables possessing requisite 
qualifications are considered for appointment as Head Constables 
against the prescribed percentage and arc given preference 
jirovidcd their record is clean and that they are fit in all respects. 

Appointments of Constables are made by the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Men from the district are preferred as they 
are more likely to have local knowledge and could better under¬ 
stand the language and manner of life of the people. A fair 
number of men from the scheduled castes and tribes are now 
coming up for recruitment. 

When Amravati district became part of the bilingual State of 
Bombay on November 1, 1956, there was no division of the 
police force into Armed and Unarmed Police nor were the posts 
at headquarters graded. With a view to bringing about uni¬ 
formity in the working of the police stations in the whole State, 
reorganisation of the police force in the districts of the Vidarbha 
region was taken up, and the strength of the police force in 
the region was augmented according to the prescribed “yard 
stick ”. Gradation of headquarters into three grades, viz., 
I Grade, II Grade and III Grade was introduced. Thereafter, 
Armed and Unarmed Branches of the constabulary were formed. 

To the Armed Police are mainly allotted the duties of guard¬ 
ing jails and lock-ups and providing escorts to prisoners and 
treasure. The Unarmed Police are employed for the prevention 
and detection of crime. Every recruit of the Armed as well as 
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A hranch receives his basic training in musketry, arill, CHAFTEE 12. 

l”"” ■«» P'“'“ '^'”8 U.,'JS«U 

forms to the duties attached to the respective branches. 

Of the total strength of i,524 ^ad Constables and Police 
Constables, only 82 were illiterate. The percentage of illiterates 
to the actual strength was 5.31. Illiteracy was mainly confined 
to those ranks which were enrolled years ago. 


The armament of the District Police in 1960 consisted of Armament. 
487 rifies, 67 revolvers of which 6 were of .455 bore and 61 of 
.38 bore. Besides these the Home Guards of the district are 
allotted 206 rifles (.303 bore) and 2 rifles (.22 bore). The 
armourer looks after the upkeep of the weapons. 


There is a tear gas squad composed of 1 Police Sul>Inspector, 

2 Head Constables and 8 Police Constables properly organised 
and trained. The equipment of the squad consists of 7 gas guns, 

3 truncheon pistols, 26 grenade carriers and 16 shell carriers. 


The district has a fleet of 13 vehicles, including 2 motor Motor 
cycles, jeeps and light vans. One motor vehicle is always Transport, 

stationed at Achalpur for routine and emergency duties. 


The district has two systems of police wireless communica¬ 
tions. One is called the H. F. (High Frequency) system or long 
distance communication and has a net-work consisting of two 
static stations, one each at Amravati and Achalpur for 
inter-communication with the Range wireless station. The other 
system is called the V.H.F. (Very High Frequency) or short 
distance communication with its net-work consisting of one 
static station located in Kotwali Police Station. 


There are a Local Crime Branch and a Local Intelligence i^ocal Crime 
Branch in the district, which work directly under the control of and Local 

the Deputy Superintendent of Police. The primary function of 
the Local Crime Branch is to devote sustained attention and 
efforts to the investigation of important cases and those, in 
particular, in which the activities of professional criminals 
extend over more than one police station, and collection, colla¬ 
tion and examination of information regarding crime and 
criminals in the district. A Modus Operandi Bureau is con- 
troBed by this branch. This branch is in charge of a Police 
Inspector. The Local Intelligence Branch, which is in charge of 
a Police Sub-Inspector, collects intelligence and makes enquiries 
about matters of political nature. 

One Police Sub-Inspector of the Intelligence Branch and one C. l. D. Unit, 
of the Service Selection Board belonging to the State Criminal 
Investigation Department Unit of Nagpur are posted at Amra¬ 
vati and they work under the general control of the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, Criminal Investigation Department 
Unit, Nagpur. 

There is a Sub-Unit of the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Anti-Corruption 
Intelligence Bureau at Amravati, which consists of the Police Branch, 
Sub-In^ctor and his subordinates. 
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Their main function pertains to eradicating the evil of corrup¬ 
tion and bribery and more effective implementation of prohibition. 

A company of the State Reserve Police Force which has its 
Battalion headquarters at Kampiee, is stationed at Amravati. 

A length of 45 miles of Bombay-Nagpur Railway line passes 
through the district, Police Station, Badnera being on the main 
line. Amravati itself is connected by a 6-mile branch line. The 
railways fall within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of 
Police, Central, South-East and Western Railways, with his 
headquarters at Nagpur. 

Crime, which has progressively decreased from 4,260 in 1956 
to 2,364 in 1960 does not present a serious problem in the district. 
Of the specific charges, cases of house-breaking and theft 
were common and formed the bulk of the reported crime; 
murders,I dacoities and roblx^ries being infrequent. Sex crimes 
were reasonably low and did not feature as a problem. The 
Melghat plateau inhabited by aboriginals, however, is a peace¬ 
ful area contributing but little to the general crime of the 
district. 

Total crime for the years from 1956 to 1961 is given below: — 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 (till 

30-6-61) 

4,260 3,483 3,354 2,682 2,364 1,035 

Crime under prohibition cases had been heavy in the 
beginning but declined gradually on account of the rigid enforce¬ 
ment of the Bombay Prohibition Act. The jigures for the last 
five years and up to 30th June 1961 are given below. They 
include offences under the Gambling Act also: — 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 (till 

30-6-61) 

7,718 3,058 3,974 3,422 3,188 1,297 

The police cases which are sent to the Court are scrutinised 
and conducted in Courts by Police Prosecutors who work under 
Senior Police Prosecutors. 

Already a small proportion of all ranks was residing in rented 
accommodation as the increase in strength could not keep pace 
with the construction of quarters. The problem, however, 
became more acute when the strength was sharply increased 
after the reorganisation of States. Construction of additional 
quarters was taken up and at present Government quarters have 
been provided to 56 officers and 749 men. There is a Police 
Hospital at the Police Headquarters at Amravati, for the benefit 
of the police personnel and their families. 

Prior to the reorganisations of States, the Police Welfare work 
was organised on a small-scale with the help of the Police 
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Benevolent Fund. The object was to give pecuniary aid to the 
indigent widows and to provide a few amenities to the police¬ 
men. After the reorganisation, a regular Police Welfare Fund 
was started through subscriptions and benefit performances. In 
the last live years a sum of Rs. 87,992 was collected from benefit 
performances. A number of welfare activities are started at the 
Police Headquarters, Amravati and also at many police stations. 
Various other facilities such as cheap grain, free medical aid, 
etc., are provided to the police personnel. 

The District Police are helped in the performance of their 
watch and ward duties by the village Headman (Police Patil) 
who is appointed under the Land Revenue Act of the former 
Madhya Pradesh State. He is treated not as a subordinate but 
as a co-adjudicator of the police. The village watch and ward are 
the Ja^lyas and Kamdar Makars, The Police Patil is entrusted 
with the duties of informing the police of offences, accidental 
and suspicious deaths, movements of bad characters, advent of 
suspicious strangers and gangs, and other incidents in the 
village. In addition to this, the crop protection societies formed 
by the village panchayats are gaining in popularity and are 
doing appreciable work in the district. 

Jail Department 

For tfie piirposes oi’ Prison administration the State is 
divided into two divisions, viz., Eastern and Western. The 
Eastern Division is composed of the revenue divisions ol 
Aurangabad and Nagpur, th(‘ Western Division of Bombay and 
Poona. The Inspector-f^eneral of Prisons, Maharashtra State, 
Poona, exercises general control and superintendence over all 
prisons and jails in the State subject to the orders of the State 
Government. The Superintendents of Nagpur Central Prison 
and the Yeravada Central Prison have been appointed as the ex- 
officio Deputy Inspectors-General of Prisons for the Eastern and 
the Western Divisions respectively. Some of the powers exer¬ 
cised by the Inspector-General of Prisons have been delegated 
to the Deputy Inspectors-General of Prisons. They are in 
immediate overall charge of the prisons in their respective 
divisions. 

The Superintendent, Amravati District Prison, is vested with 
the executive management of the prison in all matters relating 
to internal discipline, economy, labour, punishment, etc., subject 
to the orders and authority of the Regional Deputy Inspector- 
General of Prisons, Nagpur and the Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Poona. He is assisted in his work by the necessary ministerial 
and field staff. The services of well-behaved convict overseers 
arc • utilised for doing patrolling duty outside the sleeping 
barracks but inside the jail at night time. The main wall and 
the outer yards are always manned for duty by the guarding 
3taS. 
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The prison at Araravati has been classified as a District 
Prison, Class P. The prison is meant mainly for the confine¬ 
ment of the habitual prisoners from the Eastern Division and 
the local undertrial prisoners. The five magisterial lock-ups in 
the district are located at Achalpur, Chandur, Morshi, Daryapur 
and Chikhaldara. The administration of the magisterial lock¬ 
ups is governed under the rules contained in Chapter 33, Pan VI 
ol the Rules and Orders (Criminal) issued by the High Court of 
Judicature, Nagpur, 

The Amravati District Prison accommodates 638 prisoners. 
The daily average of the prisoners confined at the Amravati 
District Prison for 1963 was 446. During 1962 and 1963, 2,137 
and 2,722 persons were admitted and 2,102 and 2,510 were 
released respectively. During 1963, the expenditure in respect 
of the Amravati District Prison was Rs. 2,09,155. 

The post of the Inspector-General of Prisons is filled in by 
appointment of an l.C.S. or an I.A.S. officer or by promotion 
from amongst tho.se who are borne on the cadre of the Superin- 
lendent of Central Prisons (i.e., including the holder of the post 
of the Deputy Inspector-General) or by transfer of a suitable 
officer in Maharashtra Medical Service, Class I, or by direct 
recruitment. 

The Superintendents of Central Prisons are officers promoted 
from the ranks of Superintendents of Di.strict Prisons. The 
seniormost Superintendent of Central Prison is usually appoint¬ 
ed to hold the post of Deputy Inspcctor-C.cneral in consultation 
with the Public Service Commi.ssion. The Superintendents of 
District Prisons are appointed both by direct recruitment or by 
promotion from amongst Jailors in Grade I in the proportion of 
1:2. Jailors in Grade I are also appointed both by direct recruit¬ 
ment and by (le[>artmental promotion from amongst Jailors^ in 
Grade 11 in the proportion of 1:2. The candidates for direct 
recruitment to the post of Superintendent of a District Prison 
and/or Jailor, Grade I must hold a bachelor’s degree with 
honours. They are recommended for appointment hy the State 
Public Service Commission. A diploma in Sociology or Peno¬ 
logy is considered to be an additional fjualification. Appoint¬ 
ments to Jailors, Grade II arc made by the Inspector-General 
by promotion of Jailors in Grade III. Appointments to Jailors, 
Grade III are also made by the In.spcctor-Gcncral. However, 
50 per cent of the posts are open to outside candidates who 
must necessarily he graduates, while the remaining posts are 
filled in by promotion of suitable departmental candidates who 
have passed the S.S.C. or its equivalent examination. The 
candidates for appointment to the posts of Jailor, Grade III, are 
interviewed by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector- 
General and two Superintendents of Prisons who are nominated 
by Government. The posts of sepoys are filled in hy direct 
recruitment and the higher posts from the guarding cstablish- 
ment are generally filled in by promotion according to seniority. 

* Government Home Department, Notification No. R,J, m, 1058 
the 26th April 1962. 
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But if suitable persons according to the seniority are not 
available, appointments to the posts in higher grade are made by 
selection from amongst the members of the next lower rank or 
by nomination of candidates with some high academic quali¬ 
fications fixed for similar posts. 

Appointment to the posts of Junior Clerks are made by 
nomination from amongst candidates who must have passed the 
S.S.C. Examination or its ctjuivalent. Appointments to the 
ministerial posts in higher grade arc made by promotion 
generally according to seniority from amongst the members of 
tbe next lower rank. Medical Officers arc drafted foi services 
in Jail Department for a period of two years from the Medical 
Department. 

The Jail Officers’ Training School established at Poona in 
1955 imparts practical as well as theoretical training to prison 
officers (Superintendents of Prisons, Jailors, Grade I and II) on 
various subjects relating to correctional administration and 
prison management. Training facilities are also provided for 
guards and non-commissioned officers. 

A full-time Medical Officer on deputation from the Medical 
Department looks after the hospital at the Amravati District 
Prison. 

Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II by the Court 
after raking into consideration their status in society and also 
tbe nature of the offence. They are further classified as casual, 
habitual, undertrial and security or detenue. There is no 
separate class of political prisoners but certain rules which do 
not allow the grant of facilities and privileges on tbe score of 
length of sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific 
orders of Government. Prisoners are also grouped as “short- 
termers, medium-termers and long-termers”. Prisoners with a 
sentence up to three months arc classed as short-termers, those 
sentenced up to a period of three months and above but up to two 
years are classified as medium-termers and those sentenced up to 
two years and above are classified as long-termers. Headquarters 
sub-jails are meant for the confinement of short-term prisoners 
and undertrial prisoners only. 

On admission, a prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer 
and is classified as fit for light, medium or hard labour. 
Aptitude and past experience arc also considered before alloting 
the work. 

Prisoners are engaged in handloom weaving, pitloom weaving, 
laundry work, carpentry, tailoring and smithy at the Amravati 
District Prison. The production in these industries was valued 
at Rs. 1,11,683 in 1962 and Rs. 2,29,065 m 1963. 

About fifty prisoners who work daily on the prison farms 
cultivate about 44 acres of land, 
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Medium-term and long-term prisoners so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid as per the 
prison rules. They are generally paid l/5th of the wages which 
are normally paid for similar work outside, provided they 
complete their daily quota. 


Release on Parole A prisoner is released on parole by the Divisional Com- 
and Furlough, missioncr, Nagpur Division, Nagpur, in the event of serious 
illness or death of any member of the family or nearest 
relative of tlic prisoner or any other cause deemed sufficient. 
The period spent on parole is not counted as part of the sentence. 
A prisoner who is sentenced to more than a year and up to five 
years and who has actually undergone one year’s imprisonment 
is eligible for release on furlough for a period of two weeks. A 
prisoner sentenced to more than five years is eligible for release 
on furlough on completion of two years of actual imprisonment. 
The period spent on parole counts as part of the sentence. 


Remission of The prisoners arc granted remissions on various grounds such 
Sentence. ordinary, annual good conduct, special, state, blood donation, 

conservancy work and physical training. State remission is 
awarded by the Government on occasions of public rejoicing. 


Board of Visitors. A Board of Visitors composing of official and non-official 
visitors is appointed for every headquarter sub-jail and taluka 
sub-jails. There arc ordinarily four non-offidal visitors for the 
headquarter sulvjail out of which two are members of the 
Maharashtra Legislature and two are nominated by Government 
of whom one is a lady visitor. The appointment of non-ollicial 
visitors other than members of the Maharashua Legislature is 
made for a period, nor exceeding three years. Persons who in 
tlie Opinion of Government are interested in prison adminis¬ 
tration and are likely to take interest in the welfare of prisoners 
both while they are in prison and after their release are 
nominated by Government on the Board of Visitors on the 
recommendation of the District. Magistrate concerned and 
Inspector-General of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors who is usually the District Magistrate arranges for a 
weekly visit to the prison by 04 ^ of the members of the Board. 
Quarterly meetings of the Board are also convened. Non- 
official visitors are also allowed to visit the prison on any day 
and at any time during the day in addition to the weekly visit 
arranged by the Chairman. Tne Board records in the visitor’s 
hook its observations after the detailed inspection of the jails. 
Any remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General for necessary 
orders with such remarks as the former may desire to offer. 


In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
year by the prisoners themselves, and the Jailor and the 
Superintendent consult the committee which is known as “ Jail 
Panchayat Committee” in matters of discipline and general 
welfare of prisoners. 
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With a view to providing training in co-operation and 
disciplined way of life and in cultivating a sense of responsibility 
and self-reliance among the inmates, a panchayat of convicted 
prisoners has been organised at the Amravati District Prison. 

The cases of long-term prisoners arc initially reviewed by the 
Advisory Board. Prisoners deserving concession are released 
prematurely under the orders of Government. 

Literacy classes are conducted for the prisoners under the 
supervision of paid teachers assisted by convict teachers. 
Necessary facilities arc also provided for those desirous of 
prosecuting higher studies. 

The Amravati Zilla Parishad arranges an exhibition of 
documentary and full length feature films for the benefit of the 
prisoners once in a month. Newspapers are also supplied to the 
prisoners. They are allowed to retain two books of religious 
nature and ten books of non-religious nature. Musical pro¬ 
grammes and other cultural programmes are also arranged for 
their benefit. 

Dihecmokate ok Social Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctiional Wing) 

The Department of Social Welfare was formed in 1957 
after amalgamating offices of the Director of Backward Class 
Welfare and the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. 


At the State level, it is controlled by the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare. The office of the Directorate of Social 
Welfare has been divided into ’ two wings, one dealing with 
backward class welfare and the other dealing with correctional 
work and the work relating to the welfare of women under the 
social and moral hygiene programme and of the physically 
handicapped. In the Correctional Wing, the Director of Social 
Welfare is assisted by the Deputy Director of Social Welfare 
(Correctional Administration) who is also cx-officio Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief Inspector of Certified 
Institutions. There are three Assistant Directors of Social 
Welfare each in charge of children’s work, beggars’ work and 
plan work, respectively. There is also a small unit of inspectorate 
staff working under the Chief Inspector. 

At the divisional level the department has regional officers 
called Divisional Social Welfare Officers each posted at the 
headquarters of the revenue division. They are entrusted with 
administrative and supervisory work relating* to all the subjects 
handled by the Directorate of Social Welfare. For correctional 
and allied work they have been given the assistance of an 
Inspector of Certified Schools. Since the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad, their services have been transferred to the. Zilla 
Parishad. 
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At the district level, the Correctional Wing has no elaborate 
administrative machinery save superintendents of the institution 
posted in the districts wherever there are institutions. The 
District Social Welfare Officer is primarily responsible for 
welfare of backward classes. 

The Correctional Administration Wing is responsible for the 
implementation of the Bombay Children Act, 1948, applicable to 
Western Maharashtra for the present, the Hyderabad Children 
Act, 1951, applicable to the districts of Marathwada region and 
the Central Provinces Children Act, 1928, applicable to the 
Vidarbha region. 

Broadly speaking, all these Acts provide for the protection of 
destitute, neglected and victimised children below the age of 16 
and seek reformation of delinquent children through training 
provided in remand homes and certified schools. 

The Bombay Prevention of Begging Act, 1959, deals with the 
problem of elimination of beggary. It is however not applicable 
throughout the State. The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 
1938, provides for the probation of offenders in lieu of jail 
punishment in suitable cases recommended by the probation 
officers appointed by this department under the Act. Its 
jurisdiction extends over the districts of Western Maharashtra 
only. The Central Provinces and Berar Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1936, is applicable to the eight districts of Vidarbha region. 
The Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act, 1959, is 
applicable to Western Maharashtra only and deals with the 
prevention of crime and treatment of offenders. Such habitual 
offenders are sent to Industrial and Agricultural Settlements for 
their rehabilitation in appropriate cases. The Bombay Borstal 
Schools Act, ig 2 (j, is applicable to Western Maharashtra and deals 
with offenders between the ages of 16 and 21 and committed to 
the Borstal School, Dharwar. The Reformatory Schools Act, i8gj, 
is in operation in the districts of Vidarbha region. The provisions 
of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 
igs6, are, implemented by the Police Department. However the 
Department of Social Welfare is responsible for starting the 
protective homes and supervising^ the administration of these 
Homes provided for in the Act. For this purpose the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools is the Chief Inspector of the 
Protective Homes. The Women’s and Children s Institutions 
Licensing Act, 1956, is an all-India legislation provided for the 
licensing of institutions opened by voluntary agencies for the 
benefit of women and children. For the inspection and supervi¬ 
sion of such institutions a special officer, a Woman Inspector is 
appointed, while the Director of Social Welfare works as licensing 
authority. 

Besides these social legislations with which this department 
is actively concerned, the Directorate of Social Welfare has 
undertaken the following after-care programmes pertaining to 
the welfare of children and women. 

A-280-34.B. 
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The Maharashtra State Probation and After-Care Association 
is a federal body devoted to the care and after-care programmes 
relating to children. Wherever the Bombay Children Act has 
been applied, remand homes are sponsored by the District 
Probation and After-Care Associations which are affiliated to this 
body. In the after-care field the Association maintains after-care 
hostels for boys and girls released from certified schools. 


The object of the social and moral hygiene programmes 
sponsored by the Central Social Welfare Board is to take care of 
women’s welfare. It envisages the opening of Reception Centres 
and State Homes for women and District Shelters and State 
Hornes for men, either released from the correctional institutions 
or seeking shelter on reference. The Reception Centres and two 
State Homes have been functioning in tbe State of Maharashtra 
for girls and women in moral danger, destitute or deserted 
women or women released from institutions. Four District 
Shelters and one State Home admit men released from correc¬ 
tional institutions or needing shelter and help. 

Tbe department is also in charge of work relating to the 
education and rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. At 
(he headcpiarlers, the work is organised by an officer designated 
as the Special Officer for the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. The department runs schools for the various 
categories of the handicapped and also Shelter Workshops for 
their sake as well as a Home for crippled children for their 
treatment and education. It also aids voluntary agencies doing 
work in this field. 

The department also accords grants to dance, drama and 
music institutions and also to other social welfare institutions 
such as Rescue Homes, Mahila Mandals, Akhadas, Kustigir 
Parishads, Bharat Sevak Samaj, etc. As a preventive measure, 
Juvenile Guidance Centres have been organised in localities 

which are the breeding places of delinquency. In order to 
])romoie proper community living among the youth, youth 
clubs have been organised. The Central Provinces and Berar 
Children Act, 1928 (C. P. and Berar Act. No. X of 1928), 

excepting Section 3 thereof, which is in operation in Amravati 

district has been applied to the municipal limits of Amravati 

Town, to the premises of the Jagadamba-Kushta Niwas, Tapowan, 
Amravati, limits of Badncra Town and to the Railway Station 
Jtrea of the Badnera Junction of the Central Railway, with effect 
from 1st October 1960. 

A Remand Home has been sanctioned for the reception of 
children coming under the purview of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Children Act, under the management of the District 
Probation and After-Care Association, Amravati, and for the 
payment of 100% gi*ant-in-aid on account of the expenditure 
thereof both recurring and non-recurring for a period of one 
year in the first instance. 
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A Remand Home with an accommodating capacity for 35 bovs 
was established at Badnera in 1961. On the I5th of October 
1961, there were 32 boys in the Remand Home. 

Besides the ahovementioned .statutory provisions, there arc 
two schemes administered by this department in the district. 
The department gives grant-in-aid to social welfare institutions 
and physical welfare institutions. The following institutions 
received grants-in-aid from the department during 1960-61;— 


Rs. 

(а) Bal Shikshana Mandal, Amravati . 700 

(^) Bharuka Maternity Home, Chandur . 600 

(c) Prabodhan Gita Mandal, Daryupur . 400 

(d) Saraswati Bhagini Mandal, Warud . 600 

(e) Kasturba Gram Seva and Arogya Kendra Manikpur, Taluka 550 

Morshi- 

(f) Kasturba Arogya Mandir, Madhan, taluka Achalpur .. .. 1,600 

(g) Maternity Home and Child Welfare Centre, Paratwada .. 700 

(/i) Kasturba Gram Seva Arogya Adivasi Seva Kendra, Gondwadi 600 

(i) R. G. Mote Maternity Home, Amravati . 500 

(f) Sarvodaya Mandal, Karajgaon, taluka Morshi. 1,000 

Grants to Physical Welfare Institutiom^ Vidarbha (1960-61) 

(«) Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak Mandal, Amravati .. .. i,600 

(б) Vijay Mandal, Amravati .. .. 750 

Judicial Department 


The higesr judicial authority in the district is the District 
Judge, Amravati. He presides over the District Court. Articles 
2.1^, 234 and 235 of the (’onstitntion of India define the powers 
of the judicial Department at the district level. Under Article 
233, ap])ointments, postings and promotions of District Judges' 
are made by the Governor in consultation with the High Court. 
Under Article 234, appointments of persons other than District 
Judges to the judicial service’ are made by the Governor in 
accordance with rules made by him after consultation with the 
State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
And finally, under Article 23^5^ the control over the District 
Court and the Courts suhordinate to it, including the posting 
and promotion of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging 
to the judicial service and holding any post inferior to the post 
of District Judge, is vested in the High Court. 

The District Court is the principal Court of original jurisdiction 
in the district, and it is also a Court of appeal from all decrees 
and orders up to the value of Rs. 10,(XX) passed by the subordinate 
Courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The District 

lender Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “District Judge” 
includes Additional District Judg^, Assistant District Judge, Chief Judge of a Small 
Causes Court, Sessions Judge, Additional Sessions Judge and Assistant Sessions 
Judge. 

*. Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service” is described 
as service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of a District 
Judge and other civil Judicial posts inferior to the post of a District Judge. 
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Judge exercises general control over all the Civil Courts and 
their establishments and inspects the proceedings of these 
Courts. 

On the introduction of the new judicial set-up in the Vidarhha 
region from April 1, 1959, two additional Courts, one presided 
over by an Assistant Judge and the other by an Extra-Assistant 
Judge arc working along with the Court of the District Judge at 
Amravati. These Judges exercise both original and appellate 
jurisdiction. They try such original suits and appeals as are 
transferred to them hy the l^strict Judge for disposal. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges: Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,0(X) in value, while that of a Civil Judge 
(Senior Division) extends to all original suits and proceedings of 
a civil nature irrespective of the value of the subject matter. 
Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the subject matter does 
nor exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are taken to the District Court, 
while in those wherein the subject matter exceeds Rs. 10,000 in 
value arc taken direct to the High Court. 

'Fherc is one Court of Civil Judge (Senior Division) and 
6 Courts of Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division) at Amravati. 
Besides Amravati, there arc four Courts at Achalpur, one of the 
Civil judge, Senior Division and three of Civil Judges. Junior 
Division ; two Courts at Daryapur, one of Civil Judge, Senior 
Division and one of C'ivil judge. Junior Division ; two Courts of 
Civil Judges, junior Division, at Morshi and one Court of Civil 
judge, Iiuiior Division, at Chandur. Courts of Civil Judges, 
Senior Division, at Achalpur and Daryapur are linked and arc 
presided over hy one Civil judge. Senior Division. All the 
Civil Judges, Junior Division, including four Civil Judges, 
junior Division, at Amravati attend to the criminal work. 

The District Judge, Amravati, is also the Sessions Judge of 
the District. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are 
committed to his Court by the Judicial Magistrates after preli¬ 
minary enquiry, and, as a Special Judge under the provisions of 
the various Acts, deals with prevention of corruption. The 
Sessions Judge also hears appeals against the decisions of the 
subordinate Magistrates. 

The Assistant Judge and the Extra-Assistant Judge also exer¬ 
cise the powers on the criminal side and generally they are 
invested with powers of an Additional Sessions Judge. The 
Sessions Judge and Additional Sessions Judge may pass any 
sentence authorised by law, but any sentence of death passed by 
any such Judge is subject to confirmation by the High Court. 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) read with Bombay Separation of Judicial 
and Exeaitive Functions (Extension) and the Code of Criminal 
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CHAPTER 12. Procedure (Provision for Uniformity) Act, 1958 (XCVII of 1958), 
has classified the magistracy of the State into two categories, 
viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive Magistrates. 
Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes; (1) Presidency 
Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the First Class; (3) Magistrates 
Criminal Courts, of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of the Third Class and 
(5) Special Judicial Magistrates. But on the separation of the 
judicial functions from the executive ones in the Vidarhha 
region from September I, 1959, only the Courts of Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, were established in the district to try 
all cases. The Executive Magistrates fall under the following 
classes: (1) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates; 
(3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially 
empowered by the State Government and (5) Special Executive 
Magistrates. The State Government may in consultation with 
the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial Magistrates in 
any place outside Greater Bombay to sit together as a bench 
and invest such bench with the powers of a Magistrate of the 
First, Second or Third Class. 


The Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay. Tht* 
Special Judicial Magistrates arc appointed by the State Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the High Court to try particular 
cases or classes of cases or cases generally in any local area. 
Special Executive Magistrates are appointed by the State Govern¬ 
ment for particular areas, or for the performance of particular 
functions. 


All Judicial Magistrates are subordinate to the Sessions Judge 
who may from time to time make rules or give special orders as 
to the distribution of work among them. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and functions are detailed in para¬ 
graphs II-A, IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code. Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping 
peace or for good behaviour, however, lie from Executive 
Magistrates to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code). The State Government has power by notifica¬ 
tion to direct that appeals from^such orders made by a Magis¬ 
trate other than the District Magistrate shall lie to the District 
Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, under 
Section 406-A of the Code, any person aggrieved by an order of 
refusal to accept or reject a surety under Section 122 may appeal 
against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, to the 
Court of Sessions under Section 435 (4). The High Court is 
empowered to call for and examine the record of any proceed¬ 
ing under Sections 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 
144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or apprehended 
danger to public peace) and 145 (procedure where dispute as to 
immoveable property is likely to cause breach of peace), even 
though such proceeding was before an Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
and First Class are detailed in Schedule III, Parts I, II and 
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III, respectively, of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). 
They may be invested with additional powers by the State Gov¬ 
ernment in consultation with the High Court. These additional 
powers are detailed in Schedule IV of the Code, These Magis¬ 
trates are competent to pass the following sentences:—* 

(a) Magistrates of the First Class (I) Imprisonment for term not exceeding 

2 years including such solitary confine¬ 
ment as is authorised by law, 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000, and 

(3) Whipping. 

(M Magistrates of the Second Class .. (I) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 

6 months, including such solitary confine¬ 
ment as is authorised by law, and 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

(c) Magistrates of the Third Class (1) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 

one month, and 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 

There are six Judicial Magistrates and 10 Civil Judges (Junior 
Division) and Judicial Magistrates, First Class, attending to the 
criminal work in Amravati district. 

There are five Courts of Judicial Magistrates, First Class, and 
three Courts of Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division), and Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, at Amravati. Besides Amravati, there 
are also one Court of Judicial Magistrate and three Courts of 
Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division), and Judicial Magistrates, 
First Class at Achalpur, one Court of Joint Civil Judge, Junior 
Division and Judicial Magistrate, First Class at Daryapur, one 
Court of Civil Judge, Junior Division and Judicial Magistrate, 
First Class at Chandur and two Courts at Morshi, one of Civil 
Judge, Junior Division and Judicial Magistrate, First Class and 
another of Joint Civil Judge, Junior Division and Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class. 

The Judicial Magistrate at Achalpur sits at Dharni and 
Chikhaldara for four days in every alternate week in the month 
and tries cases from Melghat tahsil. 

The Public Prosecutor and the Additional Public Prosecutor 
and the other Law Officers of Government are functionling in 
Amravati district. In December 1960, there were 13 advocates 
and 232 pleaders practising in the various Civil Courts in the 
district. 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (No. 3 of 1959), 
Nyaya Panchayats have been formed in a number of villages. 
They are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. 
The constitution and powers of the Nyaya Panchayats are 
detailed in Chapter VI, Sections 63 to 89, of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1959. An appeal lies to the District 
Court against a decree passed by a Nyaya Panchayat in any 
suit and to the Sessions Court against any order in any case. 

In Amravati district, in the various Civil Courts, 2,366 suits 
were pending at the end of the year 1959. In 1960, 3,723 suits 
were instituted and 4,976 suits were disposed of. 2,057 suits 
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were pending at the end of the year. Of the 3,723 suits institut¬ 
ed, 2,809 involved monetary transactions or moveable property. 
Of these 1,114 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 2,184 were 
of value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 295 were of 
value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; 38 of value 
above Rs. 5,000 and 92 were of value which could not be esti¬ 
mated. The total value of the suits instituted was Rs. 24,88,045. 

Out of the 4,976 suits disposed of, 366 were disposed of with¬ 
out trial; 660 ex parte; 430 on admission of claim; 944 by 
compromise; 1,735 after full trial; 839 by transfer and 2 by 
reference to arbitration. 

There were 273 appeals (including Miscellaneous Appeals), 
pending at the end of the year 1959. During the year 1960, 
397 appeals were instituted, 499 were dispo.sed of and 246 were 
pending at the end of the year. 

Of the 499 appeals disposed of during the year 1960, 75 were 
either dismissed or not prosecuted; 202 confirmed; 41 modified; 
90 reversed ; 15 remanded for re-trial and 76 dispo.sed of by 
transfer from one Court to another. 

In the year 1960, there were 22,233 offences reported in the 
Criminal Courts of the district. Persons under trial numbered 
59,970; persons whose cases were disposed of, 43,343 : persons 
discharged or acquitted, 14,154; persons convicted, 29,189; per¬ 
sons committed to Sessions Court, 30 and persons died or 
escaped or transferred to another State 13. Of the convicted 
persons, 1,257 were imprisoned, 27,569 sentenced to pay line, 
198 released on admonition and 165 were asked to give security. 

During the year 1960, in the Sessions Court, 36 offences were 
reported and 9) persons were under trial. Cases of 83 persons 
were disposed of during the year of whom 29 persons were 
acquitted or discharged and 54 persons were convicted. Out of 
those convicted, I person was awarded deatit sientence, 16 
tran.sj)ortation for life, 4 sentenced to pay fine and 33 to 
imprisonment. 

The revenue of the Judicial Department in Amravati district 
for the year 1960-61, amounted to Rs. 1,29,593.00 as against the 
expenditure of Rs. 4,83,574.55. 

There are five bar associations, one each at Amravati, Achal- 
piir, Chandur, Daryapur and Morshi. The years of their 
establashment and membership are given below; — 


Bar Association 

Year of 
Establishment 

Membership 

Amravati 

1894 

148 

Achaipur 

1892 

38 

Chandur 

1914 

9 

Daryapur 

1910 

Prior to 

25 

Morshi 

1900 

15 


They are established with a view to promoting contacts 
among the members of the legal profession and for safe¬ 
guarding the honour and status of the profession. 
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Buildings and Communications Department 


There are itvo separate branches, viz.f the Electrical and chapter 13 . 

Roads and Buildings under the Buildings and Communications - 

Department in Amravati district. ^ ^ 

^ Departments. 

The Electrical Engineer is responsible for the supply of elec- Buildings and 
rricity to certain towns and a few villages in Amravati district. (>»mmunications. 
The work of electric installations in Government buildings is EU'ctncal Branch, 
carried out by the Sul>divisional Officer, Amravati Electric Sub¬ 
division, Amravati. The same officer is designated as Assistant 
Electrical Inspector and in that capacity carries out inspections 
of the M. P. & H. T. electric installations according to the 
provisions of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910 and the rules 
made thereunder.' 


The Buildings and Communications department deals with 
roads and buildings, irrigation, electricity and Public Health 


Works. 


Amravati Division is in charge of an Executive Engineer who Roads and 
is subordinate to the Superintending Engineer, Amravati Circle, Buildings. 
Amravati. The Amravati Division is composed of five sub¬ 
divisions, viz. 

(1) Amravati Sub-Division No. I, Permanent. 

(2) Amravati Sub-Division No. II, Temporary. 

(3) Achalpur Sub-Division, Permanent. 

(4) Morshi Sub-Division, Permanent. 

(5) Daryapur Sub-Division, Permanent. 

At the State level the department is headed by the Secretary 
to Buildings and Communications department who is the 
administrative head of the department. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis- Supemtending 

tration and general professional control of public works within Engineer. 
his Circle. He inspects the state of various works within his 
Circle and sees that they are efficiently executed. He also 
examines the condition or the survey and mathematical instru¬ 
ments at the headquarters of divisions. In the case of Office 
and Petty establishment borne on Divisional level, he has to see 
that these scales are not exceeded without proper authority. 
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The Superintending Engineers are empowered to transfer and 
post Deputy Engineers and Overseers within their Circle, in the 
interest of administration. However, Executive Engineers of 
Divisions are consulted before posting these officers to particular 
Sub-divisional charges under their control. The supervision and 
control of assessment of revenue from Irrigation Works within 
his Circle rest with the Superintending Engineer. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer is authorised to correspond direct with any 
local authority, civil or military, within his Circle. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for the execution and management of all 
works within his division. He is also the ex officio professional 
adviser to all the departments of the State within the limits of 
his charge. 

The Sub-divisional officers are responsible to Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their Sul>divisioii. The Overseers are 
in charge of the Section under Sub-divisional officers. 

The total length of roads in the district as on 31st March 1961 
under different categories was 1,065.40 km. (662.37 miles). Of 
these 518.22 km. (322.16 miles) were under the State sector and 
the remaining under the district sector. To these were added 
three divisions from Yeotmal district. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, a dual control is 
exercised over the department. It is partly under the State 
sector and partly under the District sector. The Parishad Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer is the head of the department in the District 
Sector. All the roads excepting National Highways and State 
Highways have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

Irrigation and Power Deparimeni 

At the Secretariat level, the Irrigation and Power Department 
is headed by the Secretary to Government who is the adminis¬ 
trative head of the department. He is assisted by two Chief 
Engineers, one in charge of major and medium irrigation and 
hydro-electric projects and drainage works and the other in 
charge of minor irrigation projects, public health (water-supply) 
and drainage schemes in the Staft sector. 

The set up of Irrigation and Power Department in the State 
is as under: — 

Secretary (Administrative Head) 

Chief Engineer (Head of Departrnent) (In Chief Engineer (Head of Department) 
charge of major and medium irrigation (In charge of minor irrigation projects 

projects and hvdro-electric projects and under state sector and public health, 
drainage works). i.e., water-supply schemes under 

state sector). 

Superintending Engineer in charge of Circle, normally 
consisting of 4 to 5 divisions. 

Executive Engineer in charge of divisions, normally 
consisting of 4 to 5 sub-divisions. 

Sub-Divisional Officer in charge of sub-division, normally 
consisting of 4 to 5 sections. 

Overseen in charge of sections. 
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The activities of Irrigation and Power dej>artmcnt mainly 
relate to the (i) management of completed irrigation schemes, 
(ii) execution of major and medium irrigation and hydro-electric 
projects and ancillary activities such as surveys ana investiga¬ 
tion, preparation of master plan work of designs, plans and 
estimates of major projects centralised in Central Designs 
Organisation, (iii) minor irrigation and (iv) Public Health (water- 
supply and drainage) schemes. 

The Chief Engineer is in charge of execution and overall 
technical control of various works under construction or con¬ 
templated throughout the State. The Superintending Engineers 
of Circles are responsible to the Chief Engineer for the execu¬ 
tion, supervision and management of all activities of Irrigation 
and Power department under their Circles. The Executive 
Engineers are responsible to the Superintending Engineers, the 
Sub-divisional Officers to the Executive Engineers and Overseers 
to the Sub-divisional Officers for the execution, supervision and 
management of activities of Irrigation and Power department in 
their divisions, Sub-divisions and sections, respectively. 

The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, 
Amravati, is entrusted with the execution of public health 
engineering, water-supply and drainage schemes and the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, Nagpur, with 
the preparation of major public health schemes in the district. 
The maintenance of Amravati waterworks (municipal deposit 
works) and the Holiday Camp water-supply scheme at Chikhal- 
dara (Government Scheme) are looked after by the Deputy 
Engineer, Amravati Water-Supply Sub-Division, Amravati. In 
addition, he is responsible for the execution of Daryapur Water- 
supply (municipal deposit work) Scheme. Besides the schemes of 
water-supply arrangements to (iovcrnmeni Polytechnic, Ainra- 
vati, drainage arrangements to Government Polytechnic, Amra¬ 
vati, are under preparation and are likely to be taken for 
execution on behalf of the Buildings and Communications 
Department. These schemes would be executed by Amravati 
Water-supply Sub-division, Amravati. 

The Regional Rural Piped Water-supply Scheme for about 
270 villages in the saline tract of Amravati district is under 
preparation with the Sub-divisional Officer, Public Health Pro¬ 
ject Sub-division, Amravati, under the Public Health Project 
Division, Nagpur. The whole area in the district would be 
covered by three or four sub-schemes having independent source 
of water-supply depending upon special features in the respec¬ 
tive areas. The survey and preparation of detailed plan and 
estimates are under progress with the Executive Engineer, 
Public Health Project Division, Nagpur. 

The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, 
Amravati and Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Divi¬ 
sion, Nagpur are under the Superintending Engineer,* Eastern 
Public Health Circle, Nagp ur. The Superintending Engineer is 
responsible to the Chief Engineer, Minor Irrigation and Public 
Health, Irrigation and Power Department. 
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As regards irrigation works, there is one irrigation division 
at Amravati under the overall charge of the Superintending 
Engineer, Akola Irrigation Circle with headquarters at Amra¬ 
vati. The Superintending Engineer is responsible to the Chief 
Engineer in the Irrigation and Power Department for irrigation 
works in the Amravati district. The Executive Engineer, 
Amravati has under him six 8ul)-divisions for surveys and 
construction of minor irrigation works and surveys for major 
and medium irrigation projects included in the Third Five-Year 
Plan. 

The Sub-divisions dealing with works in the Amravati district 
are as under: — 

1. Irrigation Survey Sub-division, Amravati. 

2. Irrigation Survey Sulvdivision, Morslu. 

3. Irrigation Survey Sub-division, Achalpur. 

The main functions of the Public Health Engineering Wing 
of the department arc as under: — 

(1) Preparation and execution of Government and Muni¬ 

cipal water-supply schemes, 

(2) supervision of water-supply and drainage schemes execut¬ 

ed by local bodies, 

(3) giving advice, so far as water-supply and drainage 

problems are concerned, to other Government depart¬ 
ments in connection with schemes sponsored by 
them, 

(4) maintaining a large number of waterworks in the State 

either owned by Government or by local bodies, the 
latter of which are entrusted to Government for 
running at the cost of local bodies. 

This wing also deals with other public health engineering 
problems arising in the State and co-operates with the Public 
Health department in matters involving public health engineer¬ 
ing. 

Amravati is the only town in the district provided with piped 
water-supply. This waterworks is Inaintained by the depart¬ 
ment on behalf of and at the cost of the Municipal Gommittec, 
Amravati. 

No town or village in the district is provided with under¬ 
ground drainage. 

At present, only one major scheme, viz., Daryapur Water- 
Supply Scheme (municipal deposit work) estimated to cost 
Rs. 8,536.16 is under execution of this department. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Amravati, matters 
relating to rural health are transferred to it. Accordingly, the 
Kaundinyapur Fair Water-supply Scheme as drawn up by 
Irrigation and Power department has been transferred for 
implementation to the Zilla Parishad, Amravati. Future 
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planning and execution of all water-supply and drainage schemes 
in the rural areas not costing more than Rs. 5 lakhs in each 
case, would come within the jurisdiction of the Zilla Parishad. 

This Sub-division looks after the survey works in Amravati 
and Daryapur tahsils. During the year 1961-62, five schemes 
were surveyed of which plans and estimates for four works were 
finalised. In these two tahsils, no irrigation work exists. 

This Sub-division looks after the surveys and construction of 
minor irrigation works in Achalpur and Melghat tahsils and 
surveys for the Shahanoor River Project, the Medium irrigation 
project included in the Third Five-Year Plan. In 1961-62, 
surveys for two minor irrigation works were completed and 
plans and estimates for two minor irrigation works with an 
irrigation potential of 3(X) acres were submitted to Government 
lor sanction. Construction of two handharas with an irrigation 
jiotential of 4(X) acres was in progress and both the works were 
in the final stages of coinjiletion. As far as irrigation and 
management is concerned, only one work, viz,y Pakhal Nalla 
(anicut) is in operation. This anicut (bandhara) is about 4 miles 
from Achalpur on Achalpur-Akot road. The work was com¬ 
pleted in the year 1952-53 at a cost of Rs. 0.24 lakh. It irrigates 
an area of 377 acres. The area irrigated by this bandhara is as 
under (Year-wise): — 


Year 

Acres 

1956-57 

17 

1957-58 

44 

1958-59 

53 

1959-60 

81 

1960-61 

106 

1961-62 

22 


This Sub-division is responsible for surveys and construction 
of minor irrigation works in Morshi and Chandur tahsils of the 
district. During 1961-62, surveys for all irrigation works were 
completed and plans and estimates for three works with an 
irrigation potential of 635 acres were finalised and submitted to 
Government. Construction of Kamlapur Bandhara with irriga¬ 
tion potential of 90 acres was in progress. 

In Morshi tahsil, Pat Nalla (anicut), Pak Nalla and Dabheri 
Tank are the three irrigation works that have been completed. 

Pat Nalla is situated about seven miles from the Morshi 
Town and is near Bhivakundi village. It was constructed in 

1954- 55 at a ,cost of Rs. 0.22 lakh. The area irrigated from 

1955- 56 to 1960-61 year-wise is as under:— 


Year 

Acres 

19S6-S7 

110 

1957-58 

108 

1958-59 

65 

1959-60 

93 

196041 

46 
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Pak Nalla is situated about eight miles from the Morshi town 
near Hiwarkhed village. The work was completed in 1956-57 
at a total cost of Rs. 0.41 lakh. The irrigable area under this 
near Hiwarkhed village. The work was completed in 1956-57 
when the handhara was put into commission is as below: — 


Year 

Acres 

1956-57 

165 

1957-58 

321 

1958-59 

289 

1959-60 

193 

1960-61 

132 

1961-62 

115 


Dabheri Tank, a storage tank, is situated near village Dabheri 
in Morshi tahsil. The tank is reported to be 700 years old. A 
canal system was provided in the year 1951-52. The irrigable 
area is 266 acres. It was put into commission in 1952-53. The 
acreage irrigated from 1956-57 is as under: — 


Year 

Acres 

1956-57 

3 

1957-58 

22 

1958-59 

12 

1959-60 

26 

1960-61 

22 

1961-62 

19 


It would be seen from the above figures that the available 
potential is not fully utilised. The matter has been investigated 
and it is found that the main reasons for the non-utilisation of 
the irrigation potential are as under: — 

(1) Cultivators are not irrigation minded, 

(2) they are afraid that the suh-soil water level on the d/s. 

of the tank may go do^n if and when the water 
level in the reservoir would go down, 

(3) general fertility of land, and 

(4) apathy of the cultivators towards the irrigation facility 

provided. 

According to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, Amravati Zilla Parishad was fortned in May 
1962 and Morshi Irrigation Sub-division was transferred en block 
to Zilla Parishad, Amravati. All works, from the Amravati 
district, irrigating less than 250 acres now stand transferred to 
the Amravati Zilla Parishad. 

In the Amravati district, so far, no major or medium irriga¬ 
tion projects have been undertaken^ 
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Agriculture Department 

The activities pertaining to Agriculture in the district are 
under dual control of the State Government and the Zilla 
Parishad, respectively. The activities regarding plant protection 
scheme, cotton extension scheme, integrated oU-seed develop¬ 
ment scheme, mechanical cultivation scheme and blasting and 
boring scheme and seed multiplication farm scheme are 
entrusted to the department of Agriculture in the State sector. 
All other works are looked after by the Zilla Parishad and are 
thus in the district sector. 

The department at the State level is headed by the Secretary 
of the Agriculture and Forest department who is the adminis¬ 
trative head of the department. At the Directorate level it is 
headed by the Director of Agriculture with his headquarters at 
Poona. He is assisted by four Joint Directors each in charge of 
establishment, extension, agricultural engineering and agricul¬ 
tural research and education, respectively. 

The Superintending Agricultural Officer responsible to the 
Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, Poona, is the techni¬ 
cal head of the Division. Even though he is the officer in the 
State-sector, he guides the District Agricultural Officer in techni¬ 
cal matters who heads the Agriculture department of the Zilla 
Parishad in the district sector. He is assisted in his work by the 
Personal Assistant, two Deputy Directors, one each for agricul¬ 
tural engineering and agricultural research and education, an 
Assistant Statistician, a Crop Protection Officer and a Horti¬ 
cultural Development Officer. Guidance is also sought from 
specialists on different branches such as Agronomist, Plant Patho¬ 
logist, Agricultural Chemist, Agricultural Entomologist, Soil 
Specialist, Oil Seed Specialist, Rice Specialist, Millet Specialist, 
Statistician and Horticulturist. 

In the district sector, the District Agricultural Officer* controls 
the activities of Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad. 
He also works as the Secretary of the Agriculture Committee of 
the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted in his work by one Assistant 
District Agricultural Officer who looks after the day-to-day 
administrative and technical matters. The District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer under the Zilla Parishad is responsible to the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Even then, the advice 
of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Nagpur Division, 
Nagpur and other higher authorities in the State sector prevails 
in technical matters. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad,. the department 
has made great progress in kharif and rabi campaigns and irriga¬ 
tion programmes. The department has so for dug 1,000 rural 
compost pits. It has distributed 1,300 tons of Ammonium Sul¬ 
phate Nitrate, 267 tons of Urea, 178 tons of Nitra Phosphate 
and 387 tons of Sulphur Phosphate. The achievement of the 
department in the horticultural development programme, 

*R«cemly the Dots of the Agricultural Devel<w]n^t Officers have been 
in all the Zilla Parishads. The Agricultural Develoiment Officer heads 
the Agriculture D^artment of the Zilla Parishad, 
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Citrus Psylla campaign and other plant programmes is consi¬ 
derable. The whole district has been brought under the farmers’ 
union. In all, 1,172 farmers’ unions with a total membership of 
57,771 have been established. All the six tahsils have been 
covered by tahsil unions. The district union has also been 
formed. 

The Animal Husbandry department which was a separate 
(iepariment at the district level till the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad now functions as a section of the Agriculture depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. However, some of the activities of 
the department have been retained in the State sector. 

Animal Hu.sbandry Department 

The Animal Husbandry IX’partmcnt was a separate depart¬ 
ment till the formation of the Zilla Parishad. In 1961, with the 
incepiion of the Zilla Parishad, the Animal Husbandry activi¬ 
ties in the district arc looked after by the Animal Husbandry 
section of the Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad. At 
the Stale level, it still continues to function as a separate 
department. 

At the State level, the department is headed by the Director 
of Animal Husbandry, Maharashtra State, Poona. I'he Amra- 
vati district falls under Nagpur Division and hence the District 
Animal Husbandry Officer is responsible to the Regional Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Nagpur, in technical matters. For other 
matters he is responsible to the Agricultural Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

1'he Animal Husbandry Officer of the Zilla Parishad is 
assisted by one District Veterinary Officer, one Veterinary 
Olficer, ten Veterinary Extension Officers, 37 Stockmen and the 
other necessary staff. 

There are 58 veterinary institutions under the control of the 
Zilla Parishad. They include one district veterinary hospital, 
11 veterinary dispensaries including five maintained by the 
municipal committees, 31 first-aid centres including two main¬ 
tained by municipal committees, two group village centres with 
stockmcn-in-charge and five key village centres. During the 
year 1962-63, a sum of Rs. 1,^,965 was earmarked for the 
development of animal husbandry activities in the district. 

Forest Department 

The head of the Forest Department in the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Forests with his headquarters at Poona. ^ For 
administrative purposes, the State is divided into six Circles, 
viz.— 

Thana, Nasik, Poona, Nagpur, Chanda and Amravati with 

the district place as the headquarters except Chanda Circle, 

the headquarters of which is at Nagpur. 

There is a Conservator stationed in the office of the Chief 
Conservator of Forests, Poona. He is in charge of the research, 
working plan and the development schemes in the State. The 
research branch is in Charge of the Silviculturist (M.F.S., class I) 
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with his headquarters at Poona. He has an assistant (M.F.S., 
class II) with headquarters at Nagpur. For each Circle or for 
two Circles, there is a Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plan 
(M.F.S., class I), for the preparation or the revision of the Work¬ 
ing Plans and Working Schemes. He is assisted by Sul>divi- 
sional Forest Officers, Working Plans. There is also a Forest 
Utilisation Officer (M.F.S., class I), with headquarters at Poona. 
His duties are to tender advice on the proper utilisation of the 
forest products and in respect of the mechanisation of the forest 
operations. 

Each Circle is in charge of a Conservator of Forests. Under 
the Conservator of Forests are the Divisional Forest Officers and 
the Sub-divisional Forest Officers who look after the adminis¬ 
tration of the Divisions and independent Sub-divisions. The 
Divisional Forest Officer belongs to M.F.S., Class I and the sub- 
Divisional Forest Officers in charge of independent Sul)- 
Divisions to M.F.S., Class II. The Divisional Forest Officers or 
the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers assist him in the implemt;nta- 
tion of the Working Plans and the Conservancy w'ork. The 
Divisions and the Sub-divisions are divided into administrative 
charges called “ Ranges Each Range is managed by a Range 
Forest Officer under the control of the Divisional Forest Officer 
or the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer. A Range is the unit of 
administration and the Range Forest Officer in charge is a non- 
gazetted subordinate officer, who is usually trained at the 
Forest Colleges at Dehradun or Coimbatore. Each Range is 
sulxlivided into Range Assistant Circles (Rounds). Each such 
Range Assistant Circle is managed by a Forester, who is usually 
trained at the Forest School in the State. Finally, each Range 
Assistant Circle is sub-divided into Beats (Protective charges). 
A beat is managed by a Beat Guard, who is usually trained in 
the Forest Guard School in the State. 

The Amravati Forest Division falling under the Amravati 
Circle, is under the charge of Divisional Forest Officer, Amra¬ 
vati, and is manned by two gazetted assistants, 15 Range Forest 
Officers, 88 Foresters and 234 Forest Guards. 


There are following Ranges in this Division; — 



Name of the Range 

Headquarters 

1. 

Amravati Range .. 

.. Wadali. 

2. 

Morshi Range .. 

.. Morshi. 

3. 

Chikhaldara Range 

.. Chikhaldara. 

4. 

Sembadoh Range 

.. Sembadoh. 

5. 

Jadida Range 

.. Ghntang. 

6. 

Raipur Range . 

.. Raipur. 

7. 

Harisal Range 

.. Harisal. 

8. 

Dhami Range 

.. Dharni. 

9. 

Tarubanda Range 

.. Tarubanda. 

10. 

Akot Range 

.. Akot. 

n. 

Dhulghat Range .. 

.. Hiwarkhed. 

12. 

Paratwada Depot 

.. Paratwada* 

A-280--35.A. 
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The forest division is conterminous with the limits of 
Amravati civil district. The forest area of the division is 
1,428 square miles and is classified into two distinct categories, 
viz,y the Plain Forests and the Melghat Forests. The Plain 
forests lie scattered in small blocks in the plain area of the district 
amidst intensively cultivated tract. Here the forest area com¬ 
prises 6 per cent of the land area. The Melghat Forests occupy 
the entire Melghat tahsil. It is a compact block of 1,187.37 
square miles occupying the hilly terrain of the Gawilgad hills of 
the Satpuda Ranges. The forests are all State owned. 

The forests arc of dry deciduous type. The quality, however, 
varies in relation to climate, soil and altitude. The underlying 
rock is basalt and the soils derived from it are clay loam to 
clay. 

The plains get an average rainfall of 75 cm. with long summers. 
The soil is shallow. This results in the forests being of drier 
type with teak of poor quality. The quality of the crop improves 
in the sheltered nala valleys due to fairly deep and drained soil. 
The principal species arc teak (30'-50') and its associates, 
salai (Boswelia serrata), dliaora (Anogeissus latifolia), tendii 
(Diospyros melanoxylon), achar (Buchanania lanzan) and rohan 
(Soyamida febrifuga). In the nala valleys, scattered bamboo 
clumps are met with in the iinder-vstorey. Out of the total forest 
area in the plains, 50 per cent constitute 'C’ class, Ramtias and 
Bahulhans. ‘ C ’ class forests are maintained as pasture land where 
unrestricted grazing is allowed. Ramnas arc maintained for 
the supply of fodder and thatching grass. Bahulhans have 
been created artificially for the supply of small timber and fuel 
to the agricultural population. All the forests except the ‘ C' 
class forests arc managed under regular working plans. 

The Melghat forests arc of dry mixed deciduous type with 
teak. The southern and western portions get comparatively less 
rains (up to 100 cm.) and are exposed to hot and desiccating 
winds during the long hot weather. The quality of the forests 
is drier type of mixed-forests with salai (Boswelia serrata). The 
portion in north of the block receives an annual rainfall varying 
between 150 and 250 cms. The terrain has a gradual slope. It 
contains highly potential forests of the division, a compact area 
of 600 to 700 square miles'with high percentage of teak of good 
quality (50'-80'). The associates are haldu (Adina cordifolia), 
saj (Terminalia tomentosa), shewan (Gmelina arborea), tiwas 
(Ougeinia dalbergioides), halam (Stephgyne parvifolia), etc. 
Bamboo occurs in the under storey and is of a good quality. 
Lantana has invaded about half of the area of the forest and 
reproduction is scanty. The area is managed under a regular 
plan. 

A Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plan, is appointed for 
each Conservator’s Circle, sometimes his jurisdiction extending 
over more than one Circle. The Divisional Forest Officer for 
this area has jurisdiction over Amravati and Nagpur Circles. 


A. 280 -^S.R 
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The revenue and the forest departments work in close co¬ 
operation as far as the demands of the public are concerned. 
The Working Plan for the management and development of the 
forests is prepared by the forest department. A revenue officer 
is, however, associated to examine the prescription of the plan as 
far as they affect the local supply, rights and the privileges of 
the inhabitants of the tract, etc. The approval of the Collector 
concerned is to be obtained before the Plan is submitted to the 
Government by the Chief Conservator of Forests for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of forests according to the 
sanctioned working plans and other orders. He conducts sales, 
enters into contracts, supplies material to other departments and 
the public, realises revenue and controls expenditure under the 
instructions from the Conservator of Forests. He deals finally 
with forests offence cases having power to compound them. 
Rewards arc also paid by him in the detection of the forest 
offences. In short, he is responsible for the forest administration 
and management in all matters relating to forest operations of a 
technical nature. 

The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of the 
independent Sub-Division are exactly the same as those of a 
Divisional Forest Officer. The Assistant Con^rvator or Sub- 
Divisional Forest Officer attached to a Division assists the 
Divisional Forest Officer in the implementation of the prescrip¬ 
tion of the working plans and other conservancy works and 
attends to other duties that may be entrusted to him by the 
Divisional Forest Officer. There are two Assistant Conservators 
of Forests in this Division, one for the Melghat area and the 
other for the Plain area. The Range Forest Officer is in 
executive charge of the Range. He is responsible for carrying 
out orders of the Divisional Forest Officer, Assistant Conservator 
of Forests or the Sul>Divisional Forest Officer with the help of 
the Range Assistant and the Forest Guards and also for all works 
in his charge pertaining to silviculture, management and 
conservancy. He is also to protect the forests in his charge, to 
investigate into the forest offences, to supervise the removal of 
the forest produce by the purchasers, and by holders of rights 
and privileges and to issue forest transit passes and permits. 

The duties of the Forester are to protect the forests, to execute 
other works, to detect and investigate the forest offences, to issue 
permits and passes and to collect revenues from the permit- 
holders and compensation in case of forest offences. He also 
executes the silvicultural and other conservancy works under the 
guidance of the Range Forest Officer, inspects the forests and 
the coupes under the working of the contractors and supervises 
the Forest Guards. 

The duty of the Forest Guard is to patrol and protect the 
forests in his beat, to detect the forest offences or any damage 
to the forests and to report to higher authorities fox action to 
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punish the offenders. He is also to execute the works under the 
guidance and supervision of his Range Assistant and other 
superior officers. 


Under the Forest Act, the forests are divided into two 
categories, viz.. Reserved and Protected Forests. In case of 
reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, transferred 
or commuted. In case of protected forests, the rights are clearly 
recorded and regulated. The different classes of forests in this 


division are as given below:— 

Sq. miles 

1. Reserved Forests * A’ class 

1,271 

‘C* class 

125 

2. Protected Forests (Exproprietary forests) 

32 

Total 

1,428 


‘A’ class reserved forests are primarily maintained for the 
production of timber and fuel and are under a regular manage¬ 
ment. ‘ C ’ class reserved forests are maintained for grazing. 

The reserved forests of 'A’ class are managed under the 
prescription of the Working Plan. The Working Plan is drawn 
up after collecting the data of the stocking, the growth by actual 
enumeration and stump and stem analysis. The locality factors, 
the cultural requirements of the crop and the available labour 
and demand are also taken into consideration. The object of 
the management of the forests is then settled and on the basis 
of the data collected, the Working Plan for the area is prepared 
to implement the object of management. The axiom is to 
maintain and improve the condition of the forests and to increase 
the supply of the products substantially. The Division has two 
Working Plans and one Working Scheme. The forests of the 
Melghat, which were accessible, have a Working Plan prepared 
by Working Plan Officer, Amravati and was implemented from 
1956-57 with the period of operation extending up to 1970-71. 
The forests of the plains have a separate Working Plan prepared 
by the Divisional Forest Officer^ Working Plans, Nagpur and 
Amravati Circles, and has come into force from 1961-62. The 
period of operation of the Working Plan is up to 1975-76. The 
western portion of the Melghat forests had remained inaccessible 
till the opening of the Khandwa-Hingoli railway line. Now a 
Working Scheme for these forests has been prepared by the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plan, Nagpur and Amravati 
Circles. The scheme was implemented in 1961^2 and will extend 
up to 1970-71. 

The main function of the forest department is to maintain and 
protect the forests according to the sanctioned Working Plan 
and other orders. The forest department exploits the forest 
resources and regenerates them. It conducts sales and realises 
the revenue. The salient functions of the forest department are 
given below. 
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The forests are renewable crops on a long-term basis and need 
special technical skill and care. The areas as they fall due for 
exoloitation or harvesting are to be regenerated. This may be 
done under natural conditions where the process of natural repro¬ 
duction is satisfactory. In the absence of such circumstances, 
the areas are to be regenerated artificially. The areas, therefore, 
need careful protection against damage from men, cattle and 
pests. Damage through humans is by encroachment, illicit cut¬ 
ting damage during exploitation or by incendiarism. Damage by 
illicit grazing is also through the human agency. Natural 
calamities such as storms, floods or insect pests also cause 
damage. All such damage is to be avoided by constant vigil, 
observation and protective work. 

For the protection of the forests, the co-operation of the forests' 
dwellers and the populace nearby is most essential. This is 
secured by constant propaganda in that direction. To localize 
fires and to check them from spreading over large areas, protec¬ 
tive measures are taken by cutting and burning fire lines. 

Watchmen are employed to patrol the areas and to keep the 
lines free from combustible material. The Act provides for 
punitive measures which are also taken in case of defiance of 
the law. 

The forests are being worked under the prescription of Working System of 
Plans. The systems depend on the condition of the crop and Management, 
the object of management. They are briefly described below: — 

(i) Selection<um-improvement,^Tht high quality forests 
of Melghat which are capable of producing large sized timber 
are worked under the system of selection-cum-improvement. 

Mature trees over 48"-54" are exploited and the other crop 
is tended. No openings are allowed in the area so as to 
reduce the density below .5. Suitable areas with mature crop, 
well drained soil and paucity of reproduction are cleared and 
artificially planted. The Working Plan prescribed that about 
40 - 60 acres should be developed annually. This area was 
to be increased with advantage to the experience gained and if 
labour was available. The Working Plan has prescribed a 
lower limit due to shortage of labour in the area as a result 
of which extensive areas remained undeveloped. 

(ii) Coppice with Reserve,—The low quality forests of Mel¬ 
ghat and the forests in the plains are only capable of produc- 
mg smal sized timber and fuel. These forests are, therefore, 
worked under the system of coppice with reserve on a rotation 
of 40 years. Under the prescription, suitable areas capable of 
producing large sized timber are planted artificially. 

(iii) Ckar felling and planting,—The Babulban forests in 
the plains are worked under the system of clear felling and 
planting. These forests have been created to meet the demand 
tor fuel and small timber from the agriculturists in the inten- 
sivdiy cultivated tracts. The method of planting is by agri- 
silvictilture. 
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(iv) Improvement fellings.—The open and poorer types of 
forests in the process of recoupment in the plain area are 
worked under improvement fellings. The crops in this 
system are tended in favour of the economic species. Open 
areas with fairly deep soil are regenerated artificially. The 
method used is agri-silviculture. 

Side by side, the bamboo forests are worked under the pres¬ 
cription of the Working Plan on a cutting cycle of 4 years. 

The forest produces are divided into two main classes, major 
and minor. The major produce is timber. Fuel, bamboo, rusa 
oil, grass, leaves, minerals, etc., are classed as minor forest 
produce. 

The high quality forests of Melghat are exploited under a 
departmental agency. The produce is collected at the sale 
depots and sold by auction. The low quality forests in the plains 
are exploited through the agency of contractors. The areas arc 
auctioned annually in the rainy season. The other minor forest 
produce is sold on rated passes at a fixed schedule of rates. The 
rates are, however, differentiated into commercial rates and 
nistrir rates. Produce which agriculturists need for their bona- 
fide consumption and not for sale ia charged at the nistar rates 
which are low. 

The annual revenue of the division from the various sources 
is as given below: — 


1959-60 1960-61 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Timber and other produce removed by departmental 47,19, M3 49,00,576 

agency. 

2. Timber and other produce removed bv purchasers 1,70,656 1,21,009 

3. Fuel and charcoal .. .. .. 54,272 42,787 

4. Bamboo . .. .. 1,33,678 1,42,761 

5. Grass and grazing .. .. .. .. 2,10,006 2,03,418 

6. Other minor forest produce. 66,393 30,727 

7. Commutation ., 270 371 

8. Miscellaneous.1,11,428 1,99,229 

Total .. 54,65,846 56,40,878 

Expenditure.. 11,53,323 11,68,637 

‘C .. 4,38,148 4,40,810 

Development Schemes 1,54,441 1,46,124 

Total 17,45,912 17,55,571 

Surplus 37,19,934 38,85,307 
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The major part of the expenditure is on timber exploitation 
done on a departmental basis, in which about 7 lakhs eft. of 
timber on an average is exploited and sold at the sale depot. 
The conservancy works such as repairs to roads, buildings, fire 
protection, plantation and development are fairly numerous. 

The forest area has a good system of roads which is used for 
the extraction of the forest produce. Timber exploited depart- 
mentally in Melghat is extracted by the contractors with their 
own trucks. The total length of the forest roads in the Division 
is 630 M. 5 F. of which 13 M. 3 F. arc metalled and the 
rest are fair weather roads. 

The agriculturists enjoy forest privileges and concessions in 
respect of grazing and forest produce. An agriculturist, posses¬ 
sing eight cattle-heads is allowed free grazing for four cattle- 
heads, and for remaining at privileged rates. Agriculturists 
owning more than eight cattle-heads are allowed six units per 
plough of land under cultivation and the remainder at commer¬ 
cial rates. The privileged rates are low which come to about 
half the commercial rates. This concession is given to cattle 
owned by agriculturists. Only timber and fuel is allowed for 
honafide consumption at noncompetitive rates which come to 
about half the rates prevailing in the market. Besides, the use 
of water and minerals in the reserved forests for agricultural 
purposes is allowed free. 

At the district level, there is a sub-committee for forest and 
nistar which considers the problems in respect of the nistar 
requirements and other diflicultics connected with the manage¬ 
ment of the forests. 

For the supply of dependable labour on the forest works, 
forest villages have l)een established in the Reserved Forests. 
They are sanctioned under the orders of the Conservator of 
Forests. A villager is given a plot of land admeasuring about 
13 to 15 acres or one plough land at a nominal rent of Re. l.OO. 
He is also given the forest produce needed for his honafide 
requirements free of cost. The Forest department looks after 
the welfare of the villagers and provides them with amenities 
of life such as water-supply, education and medical help. The 
adult villagers in turn have to discharge certain obligations. 
They are to abide by the orders of the Forest Officer and to 
attend to forest operations on the payment of wages at the rates 
prescribed by the department. These villages are in fact labour 
colonies which are mainly responsible for the protection of 
forests and execution of the exploitation and conservancy works. 

The ‘ Van Mahotsava * initially started under the orders of 
the Government of India has now become a national festival. 
It is celebrated each year in the first fortnight of July. The 
object of the festival is to encourage the planting of trees by all 
in suitable places to make up for the deficit of areas of forest 
which is expected at 33J4 per cent of the total available area. 
The object is to ameliorate the climatic conditions and to con¬ 
serve soil and moisture. Plants for the *V(m Mahotsava' are 
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supplied free by the Forest department. For this purpose, 
nurseries have been raised at Wadali in Amravati Range, 
Sembadoh in Sembadoh Range, Chikhaldara in Chikhaldara 
Range and Dhakna in Tarubanda Range, 

Propaganda, about the availability of seeds and seedlings is 
made through the Zilla Parishad and the Village Panchayats. 
Instructions are given on the planting of the trees and their 
aftercare and the benefits the individual and the community 
may derive from the successful planting of trees. The obser¬ 
vance of the festival from year to year has created a forest 
sense among the people. During 1960-61, 20,050 plants were 
supplied free to various institutions and individuals. 

Directorate of Industries 

The work of the Directorate of Industries of the Maharashtra 
State in Amravati district is mainly confined to the develop¬ 
ment and progress of large-scale, small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries. The Department of Industries was reorganised and the 
Directorate of Industries was formed in August 1960. Control 
of cottage industries was transferred to the Directorate of 
Industries with effect from 1st December 1960. 

The Industries Commissioner and the Director of Industries 
who is a Senior I.A.S. Officer, is the head of the Directorate. 
He is also the Central Stores Purchasing Officer, Controller of 
Weights and Measures, State Coal Controller and State Textile 
Controller. The Deputy Director of Industries, Nagpur Region 
(Class I, State Industries Service), is under the control of the 
Industries Commissioner and the Director of Industries. His 
jurisdiction extends over Amravati, Akola, Buldhana, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Chanda, Wardha and Yeotmal districts. He is 
assisted in his work by five Industries Officers stationed one 
each at Amravati, Akola, Nagpur, Chanda and Wardha. All 
the Collectors are ex officio Deputy Commissioners of Industries. 
There are two Junior Industries Inspectors and one Senior 
Industries Inspector along with three Manual Assistants, posted 
at Acbalpur, Chandur and Amravati. 

The main functions of the Directorate of Industries are to 
foster the growth of industries and bring about their all-round 
development. 

The functions of the directorate pertaining to (1) Large-scale, 
(2) Small-scale and (3) cottage industries are as under:— 

Large-scale Industries:— 

(i) to process applications for industrial licences under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation^ Act, 1951, as amend¬ 
ed, and to make suitable recommendations to Government of 
India, 

(ii) to advise parties on formalities to be completed for 
setting up a factory and technical matters, 
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(iii) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, trans¬ 
port facilities, etc., 

fiv) to offer laboratory facilities for analysis of raw mate¬ 
rials, finished products, etc. and 

(v) to promote industrial research by providing research 
grants. 

Small-scale Industries: ~ 

(i) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, transport 
facilities, etc., 

(ii) to develop suitable sites as in the industrial estates, so 
as to offer to the small entrepreneurs ready-built worksheds 
with power and water arrangements and with facilities like 
post office, canteen, etc., on co-operative basis in suitable cases, 

(iii) to grant financial assistance by way of loans under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960 and the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961 and subsidy 
on power supply and to sponsor grant of such assistance by 
institutions like State Bank of India, the Bombay State Finan¬ 
cial Corporation and the National Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tion for hire purchase of machinery, 

(iv) to assist parties in securing raw materials imported and 
controlled and indigenous controlled materials, 

(v) to assist parties in marketing products by registration 
with the Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals, National Small Industries 
Corporation and by persuading them to join the Quality 
Marking Scheme, 

(vi) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour 
and 

(vii) to advise parties on formalities and technical matters. 
Cottage Industries: — 

(i) to grant financial assistance exceeding Rs. 3,000 up to 
Rs. 5,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 
1960 and Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, to 
artisans and to undertake formation of industrial co-operatives, 
and 

(ii) to encourage the industries by marginal preferences in 
State Purchase Programme. 

Besides the duties in regard to the development of industries, 
the Directorate is entrusted with many miscellaneous duties 
such as— 

(i) central purchase of stores required by Government depart¬ 
ments and institutions, 

(ii) enforcement of the Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Enrorcement) Act, 1958, 
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(iii) to grant financial assistance up to Rs. 3,000 under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960 and Maha¬ 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961 and under bona- 
fide craftsmen and backward class artisans and educated 
unemployed schemes and 

(iv) to organise training-cwm-production centres. Of these 
the last two have been transferred to Zilla Parishad with effect 
from May 1964. 

The following departmental training centres were conducted 
by the Directorate of Industries in Amravati district prior to 
their transfer to Zilla Parishad from May 1962: — 

(1) Government Cotton Weaving Training Centre, Ner- 
Pinglai (Departmental Training Centre), Morshi Block. 

(2) Government Tailoring Training School, Ner-Pinglai, 
Morshi Block. 

(3) Government Doll and Toys Centre, Amravati, Amravati 
Block. 

(4) Government Tailoring Centre, Dharni, Dharni Block. 

(5) Government Leather Goods Training-ct/w-Production 
Centre, Daryapur, Daryapur Block. 

(6) Government Training-cMWirProduction Centre (Chrome 
Tannery, Amravati), Amravati Block. 

(7) Government Facility Centre in Dyeing and Printing at 
Gadegaon, Warud Block. 

(8) Government Rope making Centre, Sadrahadi (Cottage 
Industries Scheme),. Dharni Block. 

(9) Government Carpentry and Smithy Centre, Sadrahadi 
(Cottage Industries Scheme), Dharni Block. 

(10) Government Rope making Centre, Chikhaldara (Cottage 
Industries Scheme), Chikhaldara Block. 

(11) Implant Training Scheme, Amravati, Amravati Block. 

These centres admitted students who had studied up to IVth 
standard and who were betwegi the ages of 14 and 25. 
Fifteen such students were admitted to these training centres. 
The survey scheme devised by the Small Industries Service 
Institute, Bombay, was carried in special survey in October/ 
November 1961 only to study the development of S. S. and C. I. 
in the district. 

An industrial estate has been established on Government 
accounts at Amravati. Of the 25 sheds that have been allotted 
eight factory sheds have been completed. Five factories are 
functioning in the estate giving employment to 37 workers. 

The Directorate paid loans to parties from Amravati district 
to the tune of Rs. 1,00,000. 

Under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
as amended, three licences have been granted for establishment of 
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new industrial undertakings, substantial expansion of existing 
ones and for manufacture of new articles. These industries and 


their locations are as under:— 

Vegetable oils .Amravati. 

Vegetable oil by solvent extraction plant .. Amravati. 


Nitro-Glycerine gelatinised dynamites and blasting Amravati. 
supplies. 

A pilot project was sanctioned in the year 1956. It, however, 
started functioning by the end of 1957. The pilot project was 
to operate till the end of February 1963. 

CooPERAiTON Department 

The Co-operation Department plays an important role in the 
agro-industrial economy and particularly in the sphere of rural 
credit. The activities of the Co-operative Department are asso¬ 
ciated with rural finance, agricultural marketing, industrial 
co-operatives, regulated markets and moneylending business. 
The activities of the Co-operative Department are governed 
under the various enactments. The Co-operative Department is 
entrusted with the administration of the Maharashtra Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies Act, 1960; the C. P. and Berar Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce Market Act, 1935 ; the Central Provinces Cotton Market 
Act, 1932; the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946 and the 
Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959 and the Rules made there¬ 
under. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishads the co-operative 
movement has come under the dual control of the State Govern¬ 
ment and the Zilla Parishad. The Co-operative Department of 
the Zilla Parishad is responsible for the registration, organisa¬ 
tion, supervision, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operatives 
in rural areas having authorised share capital of Rs. 50,000 or 
working capital up to Rs. 5 lakhs. The supervision and control 
over regulated markets is also entrusted to the district sector. 
All other schemes are looked after by the department in the 
State sector. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies is the head of the 
department at the State level. The Divisional Joint Registrar 
is the Divisional Officer who also works as the Registrar of 
money-lenders for his division. He is assisted by one Divi¬ 
sional Deputy Registrar, three Assistant Registrars and one 
Assistant Statistician. 

The activities under the State sector in the district are placed 
under the administrative control of the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Amravati, who is a class I Gazetted 
Officer in the Maharashtra Co-operative Service and upon whom 
have been conferred various statutory powers by the Govern- 
nient. Un4er the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959, the District 
Deputy Registrar has to work as ‘Prescribed Authority* and 
under the Money-lending Act, he has to work as the fegistrar 
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of Money-lenders. The distribution of work between the two 
Assistant Registrars is done by the District Deputy Registrar 
on territorial basis. The Assistant Registrar has to work as 
the Public Enquiry Officer for the purpose of processing loan 
applications of the Land Development Bank along with the 
District Deputy Registrar, the Block Development Officers, the 
Assistant Block Development Officers and the Co-operation and 
Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad. Under the Money¬ 
lenders Act, the Assistant Registrar has to work as the Assistant 
Registrar of Money-lenders within his jurisdiction. 

In the State sector, at the district level, there are two co¬ 
operative officers and two Assistant Co-operative Officers who 
have to work under the control of the District Deputy Registrar 
and Assistant Registrar. These officers are not expected to 
exercise any statutory powers under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1961, but they have to perform certain statutory functions 
as and when they are appointed for the purpose. The Co¬ 
operative Officers, however, enjoy statutory powers under sec¬ 
tion B-A of the Bombay Moncy-ljenders Act in respect of 
inspection of records of money-lenders. 

There are 13 Supervising Unions with 23 Supervisors. Their 
services are placed at the disposal of Supervising Unions which 
are federal bodies of large sized multipurpose co-operative socie¬ 
ties, small sized agricultural primary credit societies including 
sewn societies and grain banks. 

The Supervisors and Additional Supervisors visit and inspect 
societies, in their charge, according to the inspection programme 
prepared quarterly. l1ie Supervisors and Additional Super¬ 
visors also attend to the work of submission of Normal Credit 
Statements and preparation of loan applications with the help 
of Group Secretaries of the societies, who work under Supervis¬ 
ing Unions and under the administrative supervision of Super¬ 
visors and additional supervisors. As far as inspection and 
supervision over the agricultural primaries is concerned, the 
Central Financing Agency has also its own staff of Inspectors. 
The work of recoveries of societies^ dues from members and 
bank’s dues from societies is also looked after and pursued by 
the above staff of the Bank, though the primary responsibility 
for effecting recovery is of the elected Managing Committee of 
the Primary Societies and the Secretaries. 

At the district level, an Ad hoc Committee, viz.. District 
Supervision Committee has been constituted with the District 
Deputy Registrar, Chairman of the Central Co-operative Bank, 
Chairman of the District Co-operatfve Board, two representa¬ 
tives of Taluka Supervising Unions and one representative of 
Agricultural non-credit societies in the district as members. 

The Co-operative Officer is the ex officio Secretary of the 
District Supervision Committee, 

It is an ad hoc body created by the administrative orders of 
the Government and it works as a link between the Taluka 
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Supervising Unions in the district and the State Board of CH APTER 13. 
Supervision. The Committee also guides the Supervising 

Unions. The Supervising Unions are formed in every Block Departmenti. 

and they have to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control their Co-opERATioif. 

constituents by effective and regular supervision over them and District Supervision 
to employ secretaries for affiliated societies, to assess credit of Committee, 
such societies and to make recommendation on Normal Credit 
Statements of societies by endorsing them to the Central 

Financing Agency. 


The work of education and training in co-operation and 
propaganda for the diffusion of Co-operative movement is done 
by the District Co-operative Board Ltd., Amravatl, which works 
under the guidance of the Maharashtra State Co-operative 
Union Ltd., Bombay. The Board also conducts training classes 
for secretaries, members of the Managing Committee and other 
members of co-operative societies. The Sabakari Vidyalaya, 
Amravati, which is a Co-operative Training School for the four 
districts of Vidarbha, imparts training in co-operation to the 
junior officers and gives “Lower Diploma in Co-operation” to 
successful candidates. 


District 

Co-operative 

Board. 


The audit of co-operative societies is a statutory duty of the Auditing. 
Registrar under Section 81 of the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act, and accordingly he, by himself or through the 
person authorised on his behalf, audits every society at least 
once a year. As stated above, the audit staff has now been 
separated from the regular administrative wing. The audit staff 
of the district consists of one Special Auditor, Co-operative 
Societies, Amravati, who is a class II Officer, 10 auditors and 
13 sub-auditors. The audit staff in the district is under the 
administrative control of Divisional Special Auditor who is a 
class I Officer at divisional level. 


The Special Auditor at the district level makes arrangement 
for audit of all societies in the district, for which purpose a list 
of societies at the end of the Co-operative Year (t.e., on 30th 
June) is prepared and societies arc allotted to different mem¬ 
bers of audit staff, according to the volume of business and size 
of the societies. The Act also provides for appointment of 
certified auditors with necessary qualifications. The societies 
which can get their accounts audited by certified auditors are 
notified in the Gazette and accordingly, these societies make 
arrangements to get their accounts audited through the certi¬ 
fied auditors from the approved panel. 

The Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act of 1960 provides Maharashtra 
that all disputes touching the constitution, election of officers, Co-operative 
conduct of business and management of societies .shall be 
referred to the Registrar. Accordingly, the District Deputy 
Registrar and Assistant Registrars act as arbitrators for decid¬ 
ing the disputes in the district referred to them. Under the 
Act, the Divisional Joint Registrar is empowered to appoint 
perspop to work as Registrar's nominees to whom the disputes 
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can be referred for decision, in case the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar or Assistant Registrar is not in a position to decide the 
dispute. All these officers are selected from legal practitioners 
of good standing. The powers regarding the award of decision 
in the disputes are exercised by the Assistant Registrars in the 
department, concurrently with the District Deputy Registrar 
and Divisional Joint Registrar for all societies of which the 
headquarters are in their jurisdiction. 

The Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad 
who works as the Secretary of the Co-operation and Industries 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad heads the department at the 
district level. He is assisted by one Co-operative Officer, one 
Assistant Co-operative Officer, 13 Extension Officers and the 
re(|iiisite staff. The department controls two training-cwm-pro- 
duction centres, viz., the Daryapur Chrome Tannery and 
Leather Workers' Training-ci<m-Production Centre and the 
Amravati Chrome Tannery and Leather Workers’ Training-cum- 
Prodiiction Centre. The five training centres inclusive of two 
tailoring centres one each at Morshi and Chikhaldara, one cotton 
weaving school at Ncr-Pingalai, one dyeing and printing centre 
at Pusala and one doll centre at Amravati. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, 39 societies have 
been organised and registered in the district including 16 Sewa 
Sahakari Societies, 8 Dairy Societies, 5 Industrial Societies, 
3 Purchase and Sale Societies, 3 Labour Contract Societies, 
1 Farming Society, I Housing Society and 2 Crop Protection 
Societies. 

The following tables show the progress made by the co-opera¬ 
tive societies in the district from 1955-56 to l%l-62: — 


TABLE No. 1 

Procrcss of Acricultural Primaries i\ the Amravam District 
Agriculiural Credit, Multipurpo.se Societies and Sewa 
Socteties. 


Year 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

villages 

covered 

Number 

of 

members 

Share 

capital* 

Reserve 

and 

other 

funds* 

Working 

capital 

Ad- 

vanccs 

made* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 " 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1955-56 

624 

1,283 

20,884 

5-15 

4.49 


45*42 

1956-57 

614 

1,305 

24,046 

6-83 

5*40 

1 

49*53 

35*98 

1957-58 

617 

1,384 

28,707 

9-59 

4*88 

72*36 

66*86 

1958-59 

614 

1,468 

34,620 

13*94 

6*02 

104-47 

88*28 

1959-60 

639 

1,488 ' 

42,943 

19*07 

6*68 

139*11 

87*92 

1960-61 

647 

1,502 

51,349 

31*81 

8*92 

l»3-97 


1961-62 

656 

1,514 

55,459 

40*41 

8*46 

232*59 



^Source 


District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Amravati. 
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TABLE No. 2 

Progress of Co-operative Movement in 

(All Types of Societies) 

CHAPTER 13. 

Amravati District Other 
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Year 

(1) 

Number 

of 

Societies 

(2) 

Number 

of 

members 

(3) 

Share 

capital* 

(4) 

Reserve 

and 

Other 

funds* 

(5) 

Working 

capital* 

(6) 

Industries Officer 
Ad¬ 
vances 
made* 

(7) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1955-56 . 

799 

41,497 

20-00 

13*70 

142*24 

58*00 

1956-57 

773 

46,514 

25-10 

16*57 

153*83 

49*02 

1957-58 

798 

53,831 

30-00 

18-94 

211*88 

74*22 

1958-59 . 

834 

61,533 

39-74 

22*29 

287*48 

97-44 

1959-60 . 

901 

71,981 

53*98 

25*70 

400*32 

123-16 

1960-61 . 

958 

81,958 

77*02 

30*66 

472*33 

222-71 

1961-62 . 

1,009 

88,136 

99*50 

31-55 

571*81 

144-43 


Maharashtra Statk Road Transport Corporation 

The process of Nationalisation of Passeneer Transport Services ^^^rporatio^ 
in Amravati District was started in 1946 when the then Bombay introduction. 
Government took over from the Central Provinces Transport 
Services and finally purchased and renamed it in 1955 as the 
Provincial Transport Services. After the reorganisation of 
States in November 1956, the operations were looked after by a 
separate department under' the erstwhile Government of Bombay 
called the “Transferred Road Transport Undertakings Depart¬ 
ment With effect from July 1, 1961, the department was 
abolished and the Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur, along 
with the State I'ransport Services in the Marathwada Region, 
were amalgamated with the Maharashtra Stale Road Transport 
Corporation. The State Transport in Amravati district forms 
a part of the Nagpur Division of the Maharashtra State Road 
Transport Corporation. 

The officer in charge of Nagpur Division is designated as the Organisation. 
Officer on Special Duty and is a Class I Officer. He is under 
the immediate control of the Central Office of which the 
General Manager is the administrative head. He is assisted by 
the following departments, viz.f (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, 

(3) Mechanical Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statis¬ 
tics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretarial, 

(10) Legal and (11) Central Workshop. 

As the head of the division, he is responsible for the State 
Transport Operations in Nagpur Division and is assisted by 
11 Class II Officers who are charged with the following functional 

responsibilities. __ 

*Smt$ ; Dittrict Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Amravati, 
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The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all matters 
relating to traffic and operation and the Labour Officer looks 
after all matters relating to labourers’ relation with the adminis¬ 
tration. Matters relating to publicity in the division are also 
looked after by the Labour (Mcer. 

The Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional Statisti¬ 
cian look after the work in connection with Accounts and 
Statistics. The technical side of the division is looked after by 
the Divisional Mechanical Engineer. In addition, there are as 
many Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly 
responsible for the working of the respective depots in the 
division. 

The operations in the Amravati district were first started on 
the Nagpur-Amravati route. A depot was established at 
Amravati in January 1957 with 24 vehicles. By the end of 
December 1962, the Amravati depot had 40 vehicles operating 
on 12 routes. The Nagpur Division, of which Amravati district 
forms a part had 327 buses plying on 141 routes. The average 
daily mileage operated by these buses during December 1962 
was 29,991. They carried on an average, 63,684 passengers 
per day. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at 
the Divisional Workshop situated at Nagpur. After the opera¬ 
tion of every 12,000 miles, the vehicles are routed by the depots 
to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance. In 
addition, a number of depot workshops are situated at each of 
the following places for the daily maintenance of vehicles, 
viz., Yeotmal (49), Nagpur City (47), Nagpur-Wardha (46), 
Amravati (40), Nagpur-Amravati (34), Nagpur-Bhandara (32) 
and Talegaon (14). The numlier of vehicles attached to each of 
these depots lare given in brackets. Regular daily and weekly 
servicing, weekly and 4,000 mile docking for maintenance are 
carried out in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public, the Corporation 
has provided temporary bus stations at Amravati and Achalpur. 

Fisheries T)EPARTMENr 

Before 1956, fisheries activities in the eigjht districts of the 
Vidarbha region and the three districts, Chhindwara, Seoni and 
BetuI, now under Madhya Pradesh, were looked after by an 
Assistant Fishery Development Officer posted at Nagpur while 
the Assistant Fisheries Development Officer with headquarters 
at Bhandara was in charge of fish seed collection scheme with 
Statewide jurisdiction. The posts of Assistant Fishery Deve¬ 
lopment Officers were redesi^ated as the Superintendents of 
Fisheries with the Reorganization of States in 1956. Subsequently, 
the Superintendent of Fisheries, Bhandara, was placed in charge 
of the fisheries activities in Bhandara district while the Superin¬ 
tendent of Fisheries, Nagpur, supervised the work in the remain¬ 
ing seven districts of Vidarbha region. Both the Superintendenta 
were responsible diicctly to the Director of Fiaherks? Bpnihay, 
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With the additicn of one more post of Superintendent under 
the Second Five-Year Plan in 1958 with headquarters at Chanda, 
the work in Chanda and Yeotmal districts was transferred to him. 

I'hc post of Assistant Director of Fisheries was created with 
headquarters at Nagpur as a regional head for Vidarbha region. 

With this, the Superintendent of Fisheries, Nagpur, has control 
over Amravati district along with the districts of Nagpur, 

Wardha, Akola and Biildhana. 

The Assistant Director of Fisheries is the planning, supervising 
and co-ordinating otticer for all the activities of the department 
in the three fisheries divisions of Vidarbha region. 

The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries, are as follows:— Duties. 

(i) To cany out survey of new sheets of water to assess their 

suitahility for pisciculture, 

(ii) to stock tanks and ponds with suitable varieties of fish 

every year, 

(iii) to construct nurseries and to nurture fry in them, 

(iv) to form and supervise all the fisheries co-operative 

societies and to devise ways and means to improve the 

socio-economic conditions of fi.shermen, 

(v) to iiuestigate applications from fishermen for loan and 

subsidy from the Government, 

(vi) to effect loan recoveries and credit the money into the 

treasury, 

(vii) to associate and encourage fishermen to take advantage 

of different schemes of the department, 

(viiij to co’leci statistics of fish and other data pertaining to 

fisheries and fishermen of the district, 

^ix) to give technical guidance to the deep tank fishing 

operations conducted by the societies, 

(x) to supervise the working of ice and cold storage plant, 

and 

(xi) to supervise in general the work of development of 

fislieries in areas under his jurisdiction. 

Improvement of socio-economic condition of fishermen has Fisheries 
lieen one of the main objectives of the Fisheries Department. Co-operatives. 

Attention is focused on the formation of fisheries co-operatives. 

The first co-operative society named as the ‘ Sahakari Machhimari 
vSamstha, Wadali’ was registered on 26th April 1961. At 
present, there arc three fishermen’s co-operative societies function¬ 
ing in the district. Apart from the activities undertaken by 
these societies, fishing permits to net out fish from the depart¬ 
mental tanks arc also given to the societies. During depart¬ 
mental works, such as transplantation of fingerlings, induced 
breeding experiments, etc,, members of these societies are em¬ 
ployed on daily wages. Fishermen of Wadali society also sell 
marine fish (dried as well as iced) obtained from Bombay. 

Monsoon season is utilised for making nets. This serves to 
keep the members fully occupied during the slack season also. 
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During the First Five-Year Plan, a departmental demonstration- 
cnm-prodiiction unit of fisheries was started in Sakkar tank, 
Chikhaldara, with an area of about 12 acres. Stocking and 
netting operations were managed departmentally. 

One scheme, viz., stocking of inland waters with carp fry was 
implemented during the Second Five-Year Plan in Amravati 
district. Survey of several water sheets was carried out and an 
area of about 462 acres was brought under pisciculture. Accord¬ 
ingly, Sakkar, Pohra and Chhatri tanks were stocked with 
1,6(),()0() Bengal carp fry. Targets for survey, stocking and 
netting have almost been exceeded. 

The Third Five-Year Plan includes the following four fishery 
schemes for Amravati district: — 

(fi) stocking of tanks with carp fry, 

(h) assistance for the purchase of fishery requisites, 

(() grant of loans for the development of fisheries, and 
{(1) scheme for tlie development of co-«perative fisheries. 

The total outlay on the schemes is Rs. 1,00,936 for the district. 
During the first two years, the survey of water sheets covering an 
area of 950 acres was made and nine tanks, measuring 283 acres, 
were brought under pisciculture. At present, there are in all 
12 tanks in which cjiiick growing varieties of fish seed (6,52,000 
carj) fry and 250 fingerlings) arc stocked. 

Pashu Siidhar Society, Karla, undertook fish culture in Virgaon 
tanks in the year 1961-62 and carp fry were supplied to the 
society. Another weiety was also organised in Aahalpur City 
in March 1963. Fishing permission to net our fish from the 
departmental tanks is enjoyed by the Wadali Fishern]^n's 
Society only. Up to the end of August 1963, 9,500 kg, of fish 
liave been netted out from the departmental tanks. In addition, 
successful demonstrations of scientific methods of fish culture to 
fish fanners were also given. Total revenue realised from the 
sa'e of marketahic surplus of fish from tanks was Rs. 5,994.95. 

Induced breeding experiments were started in Chhatri tank, 
but due to delayetl rains, no success could be achieved. There is 
one ice factory at Amravati. Unsold fish is stocked in ice. 
Government have invested Rs. 1,500 in the share capital of 
Wadali society and Rs. 1,500 in that of Karla society. Managerial 
subsidy of Rs. 1,000 was also given to Wadali society. 

Fishing rights in rivers are not leased out in the district. 
Government tanks belong to Revenue, Irrigation and Forest 
Departments. Some tanks are owned by- local bodies like muni¬ 
cipalities, gram panchayats, etc. Generally, the tank is auctioned 
in favom of the highest bidder, preference being given to the 
fisheries co-operative societies or fishermen. Moreover, the tanks 
are not given on long term lease to the fish farmers. 


A.280-36-B. 



CHAPTER 14--LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Local Self-Government in the district vests in the various chapter 14. 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. ^ 

The progress of these institutions could be marked in three Gowrnmen't. 

spheres. Firstly, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies, they have now become entirely elec¬ 
tive, though there exists a provision in the law for nomination 
by the State of a member in case of necessity. Secondly, in 
regard to their franchise which has reached the widest possible 
limit, viz., universal adult franchise, through an enactment so 
that every jicrson who (a) is a citizen of India, (b) has attained 
the age of 21 years and (c) has the requisite residence, business 
premises or taxation qualification, is now entitled to be enrolled 
as a voter. Prior to 1958. reservation of seats for women, sche¬ 
duled castes and scheduled tribes was not provided for. After 
the amended Act was passed (Act No. XVI of 1958), reservation 
has been provided for women, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes under certain conditions. Thirdly, wider and wider 
powers have been gradually conferred on local bodies and their 
particular needs for the administration of areas under their 
charge have been met with. 

Another reform pertains to the controlling authority over 
Local Self-Government institutions. Before the re-organization 
of the States, State Government used to exercise this control, but 
consequent upon the revival of the posts of Commissioners, 
these powers have been delegated to the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner, Nagpur Division. Nagpur, whose jurisdiction extends 
over the district of Amravati also. These powers are now exer¬ 
cised by the Commissioner, Nagpur Division, with certain 
exceptions where these powers continue to be exercised by the 
State Government. The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act is a landmark in the democratic decen¬ 
tralisation of the Governmental responsibilities. This Act 
envisages replacement of the former District Boards and Janpad 
Sabhas, botlies with lesser powers by the Zilla Parishad with 
much more powers, financial and otherwise. 

Municipalities 

There are 13 Municipal Committees in* the district at Amra- Municipalities. 
vati, Badnera, Chandur Railway, Dharaangaon, Daryapur, Anjan- 
gaon, Achalpur City, Achalpur CivU Station, Morshi, Shendur- 
jana, Warud, Chandur Bazar and Chikhaldara. 
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Except the Chikhaldara Municipal Committee all others have 
elected representatives. They are governed under the provisions 
of the Central Provinces and Berar Municipalities Act, 1922 (11 
of 1922), as amended and the rules made thereunder. The 
Chikhaldara Municipal Committee has a body nominated by the 
State Government. 

The total area under the administration of municipalities in 
the district according to 1961 census was 146.34 sq. km. (56.5 
square miles) with a population of 3,21,921. 

In the district, the municipal committees came to he first 
established at Amravati and Achalpur on February 2, 1887. 
The municipal committee was established at Amravati with the 
Deputy Commissioner or the Collector as the President while 
the Snb-Divisional Officer, Achalpur, acted as the President of 
Achalpur Municipal Committee. The third municipal com¬ 
mittee was established at Achalpur Civil Station on March 27, 
1893 with Suh-Divi.sioiial Officer, Achalpur, as President. All 
these municipal committees were established under the first 
legislation concerning the Local Fund Act (1869). 

Following the Montford Reforms in 1920, the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Municipalities Act, 1922 was enacted. It 
replaced the Central Provinces Municipalities Act, 1903 and the 
Central Provinces Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1918. This 
amended Act continued in a modified form with regard to 
several provisions of the earlier Acts connected with the libera¬ 
lisation of the constitution of municipal bodies and adult 
franchise. This, therefore, resulted in the constitution of as 
many as 10 Municipal Committees in Amravati district as 
noted below: — 


Name of the Municipal Committee Year in which 

established 


(1) Anjanjiaon Suiji . 1930 

(2) Badnera... .. 1936 

(3) Warud. 1936 

(4) Daryapur .. .. 1937 

(5) Morshi. 1937 

(6) Dhamangaon. 1940 

(7) Chandur Bazar. 1948 

(8) Chandur Railway . 1948 

(9) Shendurjana. 1948 

(10) Chikhaldara . 1948 
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CO 

0, 

Nominated 

(9) 

fS .00 


Unreserved 

(8) 

34 

17 

8 

10 

11 

13 

29 

11 

10 

15 

13 

9 

180 

1 

u 

0 

b« 

■ 

X . 

Reserved 
for S. C. 
and S. T. 
(7) 

3 S. C. 

1 S. C. 

1 S. C. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(N 

e 

3 

z 

Reserved 
for women 

(6) 

'ffS — — — CN'f fMCN — 

20 

Total 

(5) 

41 

20 

10 

12 

13 

16 

35 

15 

12 

18 

15 

it 

8 

226 

Number of 
wards 

(4) 

20 

16 

8 

8 

11 

13 

29 

11 

10 

14 

13 

9 

4 

166 

Area in square 
Kilometres 

(3) 

36-26 

(14 Sq. miles) 
10-36 

(4 Sq. miles) 
7-77 

(3 Sq. miles) 
10-36 

(4 Sq. miles) 
10-36 

(4 Sq. miles) 
7-77 

(3 Sq. miles) 
15-54 

(6 Sq. miles) 
10-36 

(4 Sq. miles) 
10-36 

(4 Sq. miles) 
5-18 

(2 Sq. miles) 
10-36 

(4 Sq. miles) 
7-77 

(3 Sq. miles) 
3*88 

( H Sq. miles) 

o 

T & 
cc 

vO 

ir» 

Population, 

1961 

Census 

(2) 

1,37.875 

23,840 

9,348 

12,261 

15,182 

21,931 

36,538 

17,490 

6,974 

11,946 

15.588 

11,610 

1,338 

3,21,921 

Name .of Municipality 

(1) 

Amravati 

Badnera 

Chandur Railway .. 

Dhamangaon 

Daryapur .. 

Anjangaon .. 

Achalpur City 

Achalpur Civil Station 

Ch.andur Bazar 

Morshi 

Warud 

Shendurjana 

Chikhaldara 

Total 
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Under the Central Provinces and Berar Municipalities Act, 
1922 (II of 1922), as amended, the State Government have power 
to declare by notification any local area to be a municipal com¬ 
mittee and to extend the present limits of the existing municipal 
committees. Every municipal committee constitutes a body 
consisting of elected councillors, the Commissioner of the 
Division having power to nominate councillors to represent the 
wards, which fail to elect any seat allotted to them. The State 
Government have powers lo prescribe the number and the 
extent of the wards to be constituted in each municipal com¬ 
mittee, the number of councillors to be elected from each ward 
and the seats reserved for women, scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes, 

The term of the office of a municipal committee is for five 
years but it can be extended further by the State Government. 
Under the provisions of the Act, every municipality is to be 
presided over by a President elected from among the councillors. 
The President holds office for such term which is not less than 
one year or not less than the residue of the term of office of the 
Committee, whichever is less and not exceeding three years as 
the Committee may previous to election of the President deter¬ 
mine or until the expiry of the term of office as a member. 
Each committee has a Vice-President, who is nominated by the 
President from amongst the members of the Committee. 

A President or a Vice-President can be removed from the 
office, by the committee by a resolution passed to that effect, 
provided that three-fourth of the total number of members of 
the committee vote in favour of such a resolution. The 
President or the Vice-President is given a reasonable opportunity 
to show cause as to why such an action should not he tak(Ti 
against him. 

A President or a Vice-President is also removable from office 
by the State Government for misconduct or neglect or incapa¬ 
city to perform his duty after giving the person reasonable 
opportunity of showing cau.se before orders arc passed. 

Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act and the rules 
thereunder the duties of the President are as given below'; — 

(a) to preside over the meetings of the municipal committee, 
(h) guide the financial and executive administration and to 
perform such other executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality, and 
(c) to supervise and exercise control over all officers and 
servants of the municipality. 

The Act provides for the formation of sul>committces of 
different branches of a municipal committee for administration 
by the elected members. 

The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former includes all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
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while the latter are those which though thought to be the 
legitimate objects of local expenditure, are not considered 
absolutely essential The following are among the obligatory 
duties ot all the municipalities: — 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

(b) cleaning public streets, places and removing noxious 

vegetation and abating all public nuisances; 

(c) disposing of night-soil and rubbish; 

(d) extinguishing fires and protecting life and property when 

fires occur; 

(c) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 

(/) removing obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places; 

(g) establishing and managing cattle-pounds; 

(//) securing possession of or removing buildings which arc 
in a dilapidated state; 

(t) acquiring and managing, changing and regulating places 
for the disposal of the dead ; 

(;) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, 
culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, 
slaughter-houses, latrines, urinals, drainage services 
and public facilities for drinking water; 

(Ic) providing proper and sufficient supply of water; 

(/) naming streets and numbering houses; 

(m) registering births and deaths; 

(n) carrying out public vaccinations; 

(o) establishing and maintaining poor-houses: 

(p) printing and publishing annual administrative reports 

of the committee ; 

(fj) taking such measures as may be required to prevent the 
outbreak, spread or recurrence of infectious diseases; 

(r) carrying out the annual census of agricultural cattle and 

(s) registration of cattle or any specified categories of cattle. 

Municipalities may at their discretion provide out of their 
funds for the following among others: — 

(a) reclaiming unhealthy localities and laying out new 

public streets; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 

gardens, libraries, museums, halls, offices, sarms, resi¬ 
dential houses, hospitals and dispensaries; 

(c) furthering educational objects other than the establish¬ 

ment and maintenance of primary schools; 

(d) watering public streets and places ; 

(e) planting and maintaining road-side and other trees; 
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(/) taking a census and granting rewards for information 
which may tend to secure the correct registration of 
vital statistics; 

(g) undertaking destruction or detention and preservation ol 

stray dogs; 

(h) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for carry¬ 

ing on offensive trades; 

(i) supplj^ing, constructing and maintaining pipes and other 

fittings for the supply of water to premises and works 
maintained by the committee ; 

{j) supplying, constructing and maintaining receptacles, 
fittings, pipes, etc., for the use of private premises for 
recovery and conducting the sewage thereof into 
sewers under the control of the committee : 

(k) establishing and maintaining a farm or a factory for the 
disposal of sewage; 

(/) constructing and maintaining such roads, buildings and 
other Government works other than irrigation works 
and 

(w) taking safety and health measures during fairs and 

exhibitions. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items: — 

(i) tax on buildings or lands; 

(ii) tax on persons exercising any profession or art or carry¬ 

ing on any trade; 

(iii) octroi tax on animals or goods brought within the 

municipal limits for sale, consumjition or use ; 

(iv) market dues on persons exposing goods for sale in any 

market or in any place belonging to or under the 
control of the State; 

(v) fees on the registration of cattle sold within the limits 

of the municipality; 

(vi) latrine or conservancy tax payable by the occupiers or 

owners; 

(vii) tax for the constructwn or maintenance of public 

latrines; 

(viii) water rate where water is supplied by the committee; 

(ix) lighting rate; 

(x) drainage tax; 

(xi) tax payable by the occupiers of buildings or lands; 

(xii) terminal tax and 
(xiii) tax on pilgrims. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes in the case of municipal 
(ommittces have to be sanctioned by the Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division, who has been given powers to subject the levy to such 
modifications not involving an increase of the amount to be 
imposed or to such conditions. 
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The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to he unfair in its incidence, or 
obnoxious to the interest of the general public. The State 
Government may sanction or refuse to sanction any proposal for 
levy of taxes or sanction them subject to such modifications as 
it may deem fit or rciiirn them to the committee for further 
consideration. 

With a view to improving the financial position of the muni¬ 
cipal committee, the State Government may compel the com¬ 
mittee to impose any new tax, acting under the advise and 
directions of the Collector of the district and the Commissioner, 
Nagpur Division. 

Many of these taxes are levied by municipalities. Rut the 
yield from these taxes docs not enable them to meet all their 
expenditure. Their incomes, iherefore, are Supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government which are both of a 
recurring and non-recurring type. Thus, grants are made by 
Government to municipal dispensaries and hospitals, to water- 
supply and drainage schemes, towards expenditure on measures 
to combat epidemics, towards payment of dearness allowance to 
staff, etc. These grants augment the municipal income subs¬ 
tantially. 

It is obligatory on every municipal committee to provide 
facilities for primary education within its jurisdiction. How¬ 
ever, some municipal committees have provided facilities for 
higher education. In such cases expenses are re-imbursed by the 
State Government up to a certain percentage. 

Control over the municipalities in Amravati district is exer¬ 
cised by the Collector of the district, the Commissioner, Nagpur 
Division and the State Government. ITie Collector has powers 
to examine the proceedings of any committee, inspect by him¬ 
self or authorize any other person to inspect any immovable pro¬ 
perty occupied by a committee, or any work in progress under 
Its direction, call for and inspect any document which may he 
in the possession or under the control of a committee, require a 
committee to furnish such statements, accounts and reports as 
required. The collector can suspend execution of an order or a 
resolution of a committee. 

If and when a committee becomes incompetent to perform its 
duties, the State can appoint an Executive Officer for general 
improvement in the administration of the committee by suspend¬ 
ing the functioning of the municipal committee. 

In case of an emergency, the State Government may provide 
for the execution of any work or the performance of any act 
necessary, for the service or safety of the public in case the 
municipal committee fails in its duty. 

The State Government have powers to dissolve or supersede a 
municipal committee. 
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Self ^ Local Audit Department of the Accountant* 

G^rnment General. The Commissioner. Nagpur Division, on receipt of 
MuNiciPALiTiEs. report of the Examiner of Local Funds Accounts may dis¬ 
allow any item of expenditure which appears to him to be con¬ 
trary to law and surcharge the same on the person making or 
authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal against 
the order may be made to the District Judge or to the State 
Government. 

The Commissioner, Nagpur Division, has powers to sanction 
the rules pertaining to the levy of taxes and to remove on the 
recommendations of the Committee, any member, who comes 
under the rules of disqualification and misconduct. 

ZiLLA Parishad 

ZiLLA Parisuad. The villages in ancient India had always been autonomous 
units and their characteristic feature in administration was the 
prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the village 
institutions. 

During the British Administration some efforts were made to 
revive the local self-governing institutions in India with a view 
to train the people in the administration of such institutions by 
giving them representation in these local bodies. 

Vidarbha organi.sed its gram panchayats and nyaya pan- 
chayats in 1946. After the reorganisation of the erstwhile State 
of Bombay, the Village Panchayats Act was passed in 1958 
under which a village panchayat mandal was set up for every 
district. Along with this step, nyaya panchayats were also 
organized for groups of five or more village panchayats. 

With the attainment of freedom, India started efforts towards 
economic and social advancement and planned economy was 
accepted as the guiding principle. Coimnunity Development 
Programmes and National Extension Service were envisaged^ to 
improve the lot of the rural populace. But after a lapse of time 
the Government realised that the progress of rural development 
was not commensurate with the expectations and that this was 
mainly due to non-participation d? the villagers in the imple¬ 
mentation of such developmental schemes though a trend could 
be noticed among the masses for undertaking more develop¬ 
mental activities. To investigate into the causes behind such a 
state of affairs the Government appointed a Committee called 
‘Balwantrai Mehta Committee*. 

The Balwantrai Mehta Cojnmittee visited the developmental 
activities, interviewed government officials and social workers. 
The report submitted by the Committee pointed out that the 
Government could not succeed in appealing and attracting 
leadership of the masses in participating in the Community 
Development and National Developmental schemes because the 
local self-governing institutions did not take any deep interest 
in such work. There was too much of government interference 
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in the working of the local bodies. The Committee found 
remedy in the decentralisation of power and responsibility at 
the lower level. It, therefore, suggested that the responsibility 
for such regional and local development work should be assigned 
to such local bodies at the district level with Government 
accepting the role of guiding, supervising and planning from a 
higher level, making available the required finances and so on. 
It recommended the formation of local committees on par with 
Block Development Committees to be named as Panchayat 
Samitis and at district level a district committee to be called as 
Zilla Parishad. Thus the Gram Panchayat, the Panchayat 
Samiti and the Zilla Parishad became, the three responsible 
functionaries in the decentralization of administration. They 
arc entrusted with the implementation of the developmental 
schemes. 

Accordingly, the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act was passed in 1961 (No. V of 1962). The Act 
provides for the establishment of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis in rural areas and to assign to them the functions of a 
local government. The Act also envisages to entrust the exe¬ 
cution of certain works and schemes in the. State Five-Year 
Plans to such bodies. It also provides for the decentralisation 
of powers and functions with the definite object of promoting 
the development of democratic institutions. 

In what follows arc descrihed in brief the powers and func¬ 
tions of the President, the Vice-President and other official and 
non-official authorities of the Zilla Parishad: — 

The President— 

(//) has to preside over the meetings of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) has access to the Zilla Parishad records; 

(c) discharges all the duties imposed, and exercises all the 

powers conferred on him by or under the Act; 

(d) supervises the financial and executive administration and 

submits to the Parishad all problems connected there¬ 
with which require its orders and 

(e) exercises administrative supervision and control over the 

Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation 
of resolutions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of 
the Standing Committee, or of any Subjects Com¬ 
mittee, or of any Panchayat Samiti. 

The President in cases of emergency directs the execution oi 
suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho¬ 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his 
opinion, is necessary for the service or safety of the public, and 
may direct that the expense of executing such work or doing 
such act shall be paid from the District Fund: 

Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken 
under this section, and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla 
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Parishad, the Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects 
Committee at their next meeting and the Zilla Parishad or the 
Committee may amend or annul the direction made by the 
President. 

The Vice-President,— 

(rt) in the absence of the President, presides over the meet¬ 
ings of the Zilla Parishad : 

(h) exercises such of the powers and performs such of the 

duties of the President as the President from time to 
time subject to the rules made by the State Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf, delegates to him by an order in 
writing: and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the 
absence of the President, exercises the powers and 
performs the duties of the President. 

Subject to the provisions of the Act, and tlie rules made 
thereunder by the Stale Government, the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee— 

(i) convenes, presides over and conducts the meetings of the 

Committee: and 

(ii) has access to the records of the C'ommiftec. 

The Chairman of any such Committee, in relation to subjects 
allotted to the Committee can— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, accounts oi 

report from any officer employed by or liolding 
oflice under the Zilla Parishad or any servant 
thereof; and 

(ii) enter on and inspect any immoval)le properly occupied 

by the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or any 
work or development scheme in progress undertaken 
by the Zilla Parishad or under its direction: 

Provided that, the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
may, in relation to any subject allotted to any Sub¬ 
jects Committee, alsti exercise the powers under this 
clause; 

(iii) the Chairman of the Standing Committee can grant 

leave of absence for any period exceeding two 
months, hut not exceeding four months, to any 
officer of Class 1 Service (oilier than the Chief Exe¬ 
cutive Officer) or Class II Service holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad. 

Save as otherwise provided by or under this Ac t, the powers 
to be exercised and the duties to be discharged by the 
Standing Committee and each of the Subjects Committees, are 
such as may he prescribed by regulations; but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the District List are 
allotted to the Standing Committee. 
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A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers, and the Heads of various depart¬ 
ments of the Zilla Parishad arc the executive officers of the Zilla 
Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable by 
the State Government to other districts. The Chief Executive 
Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service 
and his rank is e(]ual to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collec¬ 
tor. The Block Development Officers arc Class II Officers while 
the Heads of the Departments arc either Class I or Class 11 
Officers. All the executive officers draw their pay and allow¬ 
ances from the consolidated fund of the State except travelling 
allowance (other than travelling allowance on transfer) which is 
drawn from the District Fund. 

The Chief Executive Officer— 

(i) lays d(nvn the duties of all the officers and servants of oi 
holding ofli('e under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the 
rules made hy the State Government; 

(ii) is entitled to call for any information, return, statement, 
account or rej)ort from any officer or servant of, or holding 
office under the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iii) supervises and controls all the activities of the Zilla 
Parishad ; 

(iv) has power to possess papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of 
its' committees (excluding Panchayat Samitis); 

(v) draws and disburses money out of the District Fund : 

(vi) exercises supervision and control over the officers and 
servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in matters of 
executive administration and those relating to accounts and 
records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(vii) is entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla Parishad 
or any of its committees (including any Panchayat Samiti); 

(viii) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer hy or 
under the Act, arc also exercised, performed or discharged 
under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject 
to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think lit 
to lay dotvn, by any officer or servant holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally 
or specially empowers hy order in writing; all such orders of 
the Chief Executive Officer arc, however, to be laid before the 
President, the Standing Committee and the relevant Subject 
Committees for information; 

(ix) assesses and gives his opinion confidentially every year 
on the work of the officers of Class I Service and Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; forwards them 
to such authorities as are prescribed by the State Government 

* Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, (1961). 
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CHAPTER 14. and lays down the procedure for writing such reports about 

the work of officers and servants of Class III Service and 

G^mment. IV service under the Zilla Parishad 

ZiLLA Parishad. 'yIiq Deputy Chief Executive Officer is the Secretary, ex- 

^ofThe^xccut^vT Parishad, as well as the Standing Comraittee\ 

Officers. Development Officer: — 

(i) has the custody of all papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Samitis; 

(ii) is the Secretary, cx-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti^; 

(iii) subject to the general orders of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grants leave of absence to officer or servant of Class III 
Service or of Class IV Service of the Zilla Parishad working 
under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(iv) calls for any information, return, statement, account, 
report, or explanation from any of the officers or servants 
working under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(v) draws and disburses money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under section 185 ; and 

(vi) in relation to the works and development schemes to he 
undertaken from the block grants, exercises such powers of 
sanctioning accjuisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as 
are specified by the State Government. 

Head of the Department: — 

(i) Every head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad in 
respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his 
department, accords technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He assesses and gives his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of officers of Class II Service working in his 
department and forwards them to the Chief Executive 
Officer. 

(iii) The head of department, specified in this behalf, is the 
Secretary, cx-officio, of such Subject Committees as the Zilla 
Parishad may direct. 

Organisation. Tlic Amravati Zilla Parishad was established on May I, 1962. 

It is composed of 47 elected 'councillors, one co-opted woman 
councillor, 5 associate councillors (Chairmen of five federal co¬ 
operative societies) and B cx-officio councillors. The Chief 
Executive Officer is the administrative head of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

As per the provisions contained in section 78 of the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad 
has appointed the following Committees, viz., Standing Com¬ 
mittee, Finance Committee, Works Committee, Agriculture 
Committee, Co-operative Committee, Education Committee and 
Health Committee. 


*. Sections 9 and 79 of the Act. 
*. Section 57 of the Act 
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The General Administration department of the Zilla Parishad CHAPTER 14. 
deals with non-technical matters such as establishment, parishad LoaTfcif- 
revenue, panchayats, social welfare and planning. The General GowfiuBfiit. 
Administration department is controlled and directed by the 2illa Pawshad. 
Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy Chief organisation. 

Executive OlFicer is its Secretary and he heads the General 
Administration department. He is assisted by an Administrative 
Officer, a Revenue Officer, a Social Welfare Officer and two Area 
Organizers for tribal welfare. The Social Welfare section of the 
department is in charge of a District Social Welfare Officer, who 
is a Gazetted Officer. He is entrusted with the work of im¬ 
plementation of various schemes for the uplift and welfare of the 
backward classes. The amelioration of the backward classes is 
sought by granting them various educational and financial 
concessions and through cultural activities. A provision of 
Rs. 11,50,000 was made for social welfare schemes during 
1962-63. 

The Finance department of the Zilla Parishad is divided into 
four branches, viz.y audit, budget, compilation and works. It is 
Iicaded by the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer, who is a 
Class I Gazetted Officer. He is assisted by the Accounts Officer. 

The Finance department is controlled by the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Zilla Parishad with the Chief Accounts and 
Finance Officer as its Secretary. 

The expected income of the Zilla Parishad including extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads as per the budget provisions for the 
year 1962-63 was Rs. 1,29,19,776 comprising local cess, 

Rs. 6,11,000; other taxes and fees, Rs. 1,02,000; interest, 

Rs. 2,000; amount to be received from the Government under 
Motor Vehicles Act, Rs. 3,800; income from fees from schools 
and other items, Rs. 28.779; income from fees from dispensaries 
and other items, Rs. 7.855 ; income from fairs, fares from the 
patients carried in UNICEF vans and other items, Rs. 26.500; 
income from land and crop protection implements, Rs. 47,808; 
veterinary dispensaries, Rs. 4,600; industries, Rs. 4,160 and 
income from Government grants, Rs. 1,19,67,887. 

During tlie same period the expenditure including extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads of the Zilla Parishad was estimated at 
Rs. 1,54,17,018. Thus the Zilla Parishad had an estimated net 
deficit of Rs. 24,97,242 for the year 1962-63. 

The Agriculture department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
by the Agricultural Development Officer who has to exercise 
technical and administrative control and to execute and super¬ 
vise the departmental activities in the district. The department 
is controlled by the Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Pari- 
shad. Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the Agriculture 
department has made great progress in the programme for 
intensive and extensive cultivation for kharif and rabi crops 
especially for jowar, groundnut and cotton. The department 
lias installed 29 pumps and has constructed 285 wells towards 
irrigation. Under the rural compost scheme, 1,000 pits have 
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been dug. The department has so far distributed Ammonium 
Sulphate, 1,300 tons; Ammonium-Sulphate-Nitrate, 58 tons; 
Urea, 287 tons; Nitro Phosphate, 178 tons and Super Phosphate, 
387 tons. Side grafting was done on 130 local mango trees with 
improved variety along with 345 bar trees. Spraying operations 
were completed on 1,027 acres of Citrus plantation in the dis¬ 
trict. Loans amounting to Rs. 50,000 were released to the 
cultivators for the plantation of new orchards. Under the rust 
resistant wheat scheme 402 quintals of wheat seed of HY65 
variety was distributed. Under the green manuring programme 
1,400 niaunds of sann seed were distributed. 

The whole district is now brought under the activities of the 
farmer’s unions. About 1,584 villages in the district are covered 
by 1,142 farmer’s unions with 57,771 members. Taluka farmer’s 
unions have been established in all the six tahsils while the 
District Farmer’s Union has also been organized at the district 
level. 

The animal husbandry section controlled by the District 
Animal Ilushandrv Odicer deals with the treatment of sick 
animals, and carries out vaccination against the various diseases 
of live-stock and breeding of animals. 

The Industries and Co-operation department of the Zilla 
Parishad is in charge of a C(H)|)eration and Industries Officer. 
The department is controlled and directed by the Co-operation 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad with Co-operation and Indus¬ 
tries Oflicer as its Secretary. The department administers the 
extension and promotional activities of the cevoperative societies 
as the regulatory functions have been retained by the Co-opera¬ 
tive department in the State sector. The department also deals 

with the grant of loans lo small-scale and cottage industries 

under State Aid to Industries Rules, I%1, grant of loans lo 

educated unemployed, grant of financial assistance to bona fide 

craftsmen and backward class artisans, grant of subsidies to 
industrial co-operatives and loans to industrial societies. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the department has 
registered 39 co-operative socTeties comprising sewa sahakari 
societies, 16; dairy societies, 8 ; industrial societies, 5 ; purchase 
and sale societies 3: labour contract societies 3; farming 
society, 1 ; housing society, 1 and crop protection societies, 2. 
The department has sanctioned Rs. 4,996 to fifteen industrial 
co-operative societies as management subsidy. An amount of 
Rs. 1,000 has been sanctioned to an industrial society under the 
handicraft scheme. An amount of Rs. 1,000 as loan and an 
equal amount of subsidy have been sanctioned to a society for 
tools and equipments. 

The Parishad Education Officer heads the Education depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. He also works as the Secretary of 
the Education Committee. The Education Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad guides and directs the working of the Education 
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department. Technical guidance and suggestions for improve¬ 
ment are made by the Director of Education, Maharashtra 
State. 

The Zilla Parishad has under its control 1,089 boys’ and 
79 girls* primary schools. 28 and 4 Indian-English middle 
schools and 101 and 13 high schools and higher secondary 
schoo’s. The department had spent up to December 31, 1962 
Rs. 1,84,785 out of Rs. 3,89,810 allotted to it. The department 
also participates in the gram shikshan mohim aimed at impart¬ 
ing social education. 

The Public Health Officer is the head of the Health depart¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad. He is also the Secretary of the 
Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad which guides and 
directs the functioning of the Health department. He is res¬ 
ponsible for effecting measures to control epidemics, for main¬ 
taining the sanitation of the district and for all the medical and 
public health activities in the district except the civil hospital 
and the State controlled schemes. There are 11 primary health 
centres, 68 ayurvedic dispensaries, 19 allopathic dispensaries 
along with two sub-centre dispensaries of the primary health 
centres, seven family planning centres and six leprosy survey, 
education and treatment units in the district. The tcnal budget 
estimates for the Health department, for the year 1962-63, 
amounted to Rs, 11,48,680. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the 
Parisliad Executive Engineer who works as the Secretary of the 
Works Committee of the Zilla Parishad. The Works Committee 
guides and controls the activities of the department. The 
department maintains roads transferred to it from the cx- 
Janpad Sablias which measure 244.60 km. (151.91 miles), and 
from the Buildings and Communications department which 
measure 468.32 km. (291.00 miles). The department controls 
live public ferry services. It has also undertaken five minor 
irrigation schemes. 

Under section 57 of the Act, a Panchavat Samiti is provided 
for every Block. Every Panchayat Samiti will consist of the 
following members: — 

(a) all councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the Block, 

[h) the co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the Block, 

(c) the Chairmen of such Co-operative Societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural produce, in 
the Block as nominated hy Government (to be associate 
members), 

(d) the Chairman of a Co-operative Society conducting busi¬ 
ness relating to agriculture (not being a society falling under 
‘ c * above) in the Block, co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti 
(to be an associate member), 
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(e) in case of non-availability of a woman member belonging 
to Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, one member who is a 
regular resident in the Block, to be co-opted by the Panchayat 
Samiti, and 

(/) Sarpanchas elected hy members of the Village Panchayats. 

The term of the office of the Chairmen and members of the 
Panchayat Samitis is co-terminous'. 

The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 3(X) per month with the facilities of free residential 
accommodation^ The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti 
is paid an honorarium of Rs. 150 per months 

Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules or regula¬ 
tions made thereunder: — 

(1) the Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti— 

(a) convenes, presides over and conducts meetings of the 
Panchayat Samiti; 

(h) has access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(c) exercises supervision and control over the officers and 
servants of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in the 
Block, in matters of execution or administration and the 
accounts and records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(d) in relation to w'orks and development schemes to be 
undertaken from Block grants, exercises such powers of 
sanctioning ac(|uisition of property or sale or transfer thereof 
as may be specified by the State Government. 

(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti is authorised— 

(^;) to call for any information, return, statement, account 

or report from any officer or servant working under the 
Panchayat Samiti; 

(b) to enter on and inspect any immovable property in 
the Block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any institution 
in the Block under the control and management of the 
Zilla Parishad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or 
development scheme in pfogress in the Block undertaken by 
the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its 
direction. 

(I) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti— 

(a) in the absence of the Chairman, presides o the 
meeting of the Panchayat Samiti; 

{b) exercises such of the powers and performs such of the 
duties of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. as the 
Chairman from time to time may, subject to the rules made 
by the State Government in that behalf, delegates to him 
hy an order in writing; and 

K Section 59 of the Zilla Parishad Act, 

*. Vide Section 69 of the Act. 
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(c). pending the election of the Chairman or during the 
absence of the Chairman, exercises the powers and per¬ 
forms the duties of the Chairman. 

(2) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti is ^ com¬ 
petent to enter on and inspect any immovable property in the 
Block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the 
Block under the control and management of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or development 
scheme in progress in the Block undertaken by the Zilla 
Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction and 
send a report of such inspection to the Chairman of the 
Panchayat Samiti. 

There arc in all 13 Panchayat Samitis in the district at Amra- 
vati, Bhatkuli, Nandgaon Kh., Chandur Rly., Tiosa, Morshi, 
Warud, Chandur Bazar. Achalpur, Daryapur, Anjangaon, 
Chikhaldara and Dharni.. 

The following statement gives the details about the member¬ 
ship of these Panchayat Samitis: — 

Panchayat Samitis in Amravati District 


Name of Panchayat 
Samiti 

Elected 

Council¬ 

lors 

Co-opted 

Council¬ 

lors 

Chairmen 
of agri¬ 
cultural 
Co-opera¬ 
tive Socie¬ 
ties 

Women 
Council¬ 
lors (if not 
included 
in (2). (3) 
and (4) 

Elected 

Sar- 

panchas 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Amravati 

4 




8 

Bhatkuli 

4 




8 

Nandgaon Kh. 

3 




6 

Achalpur 

3 




6 

Chandur Bazar 

4 


2 


8 

Daryapur 

3 


2 

2 

6 

Anjangaon 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

Chandur Rly. 

5 


2 

2 

■■ 

Tiosa .. 

5 


2 

2 

n 

Morshi 

4* 


2 

2 

8 

Warud 

4 


2 

2 

8 

Chiklialdara .. 

2 


2 

2 

4 

Dharni 

2* 


2 

2 

4 
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The village panchayats arc the last hut not the least in import¬ 
ance in the ladder of Government machinery and administra¬ 
tion. From the early times, the villages in India formed units 
which were self-sufficient and administered by the gram pan¬ 
chayats. They were so much self-sufficient and self-governed 
that they could withstand the onslaughts of Muslim and other 
foreign depredations. Centralization of power that emerged 
during the British regime resulted into political, social and 
economic disruption of the rural areas. The freedom struggle 
that started in the country during the 20th Century forced the 
alien power to grant at least the restricted local government so 
as to keep away the popular discontent. Thus an Act was 
passed in 1915, which was implemented in 1920 by establishing 
a few village panchayats in the district, their supervision having 
been entrusted to the District Councils then in existence. 

The Village Panchayats Act of 1946 envisaged the cstahlisli- 
ment of village panchayats in villages, the population of which 
was above l.tXX), above 5(K) and below 500 in three stages. 
Within one year, the phased programme was completed except 
a few villages in the last stage. 

Under the Act. panchayats with memhership of between 5 
and 15 were established on the basis of adult franebise. They 
were to elect a Sarpancli and the Up-sarpanch from amongst 
ihcmscllves. The revenue patil of the village was to be an ex- 
officio member of the panchayat. 

The Act divided the duties of the village panchayats into 
obligatory and optional. The obligatory duties of the village 
panchayats included sanitary and health measures, construction 
and repairs of roads, maintenance of birth and death registers, 
provision of water-supply, and undertaking such other works 
meant for public convenience while the optional duties involved 
construction and maintenance of dhnrmaslialas, finding ways 
and means for development of agriculture, co-operation, veteri¬ 
nary services etc. The gram panchayats were to undertake the 
optional functions provided their funds permitted them to do so. 

The incomes of the village panchayats were derived from 
various sources such as cesses,'^ousc tax, sanitary tax, and other 
taxes as also grants from janapad sahhas and the Government. 

A few gram panchayats were entrusted with the performance 
of judicial functions. They were authorised to impose fine up to 
Rs. 20 and conduct civil suits of the value of not more than 
Rs. 100. The appeals upon the decisions of the gram panchayat 
were heard by the District and Sessions Judge. The panchayats 
were authorised to appoint the Secretaries and the other neces¬ 
sary staff. 

After the reorganisation of States, the Bombay Village Pan¬ 
chayats Act, 1958, was made applicable to the district. 

Under this Act, which was put into force in the district from 
June 1, 1959, females were represented in the panchayats. The 
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membership of revenue patils who were ex-officio members of 
the panchayats was abrogated. The division of the duties of 
village panchayats as obligatory and optional was annulled and 
the panchayats were made responsible for the all round develop¬ 
ment of villages. This Act has given wide powers to village 
panchayats. 

The special features of the new Act are— 

(a) reservation of two scats for women in every village 
panchayat, 

(b) constitution of gram sahhas of all adult residents of the 
village, 

(c) establishment of district village panchayat mandal for 
every district (now defunct since the formation of the Zilla 
Parish ad), 

(d) appointment of the secretary of a village panchayat as a 
full-fledged Government servant, 

(e) training of the village panchayat secretary to he under¬ 
taken at its ow'n cost, 

(/) making of the work of collection of land revenue and 
maintenance of land records, a responsibility of village 
panchayats. 

(g) payments to village panchayats of grants-in-aid of not less 
than 2vS per cent of the land revenue collected in villages, and 

(//) constitutit)!! of group nyaya panchayats for five or more 
villages with fairly wide judicial powers, lx)th civil and 
criminal. 

A District Village Panchayat Officer was appointed to control 
the administration of village panchayats in the district. He 
assists the Collector in his functions and duties in respect of 
administration of village panchayats with the aid of District 
Audi!or, five Sub-Auditors and other necessary stall’. Besides, 
two Social Welfare Inspectors were allotted to the district to 
work as suj)ervisory staff. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the district pan¬ 
chayat mandals were abolished and the Village Panchayat 
Officer now works with the Zilla Parishad. The control of the 
village panchayats now vests in the Zilla Parishad and is exer¬ 
cised through the Panchayat Samitis. 

All the villages in the district are covered by 724 village 
panchayats of which 508 arc independent village panchayats 
while the remaining 216 are group village panchayats. The 81 
nyaya panchayats in the district established under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Act of 1946 now function under the 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. During 1959-60, ten 
camps of a- duration of three to five days were c'onducted with a 
view to giving to the non-official authorities of the village pan¬ 
chayats training in the administration of village panchayats 
through seminars and symposiums, 
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Town Planning and Valuation Department 

The Maharashtra State has an independent Town Planning 
and Valuation department under the administrative control of 
the Urban Development and Public Health department. This 
department came into existence in 1914 with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its head. The department princi¬ 
pally deals with ‘Town Planning’ and ‘Valuation of Real 
Property ’. 

The duties and functions of the department could be grouped 
under three categories, viz., (1) town planning, (2) valuation and 
(3) other miscellaneous duties. 

Under town planning the functions pertain to—- 

1. educating, advising and assisting the municipalities in 
the preparation of development plans of town planning 
schemes, 

2. performing the duties of the Town Planning Officers 
when so appointed by Government to scrutinise building per¬ 
mission cases, tendering advice to the Board of Appeal and 
drawing up the final schemes, 

3. issuing certificates of tenure and title to the owners of 
lands included in the town planning schemes, 

4. advising and preparing town development, improve¬ 
ment, extension and slum clearance schemes under the muni¬ 
cipal acts, 

5. advising Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation in that respect, 

6. preparing development schemes or layouts of lands 
belonging to Government and belonging to co-operative 
housing societies and private bodies with the sanction of 
Government, 

7. advising officers concerned in respect of village planning 
and preparation of layouts for model villages, etc., 

8. advising Government on bousing, slum clearance, 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development 
including legislation in that^ respect, 

9. preparing type designs for the housing of the middle 
and poorer classes including Harijans, and 

10. scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and recommending suit¬ 
able building regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 

The duties of the department in respect of valuation are as 
under: — 

1. valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 
properties belonging to the Government, 

2. valuation for the purposes of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of lands in canton¬ 
ments, 
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3. scrutiny of awards of compensation (if and when 
received from Government), 

4. supplying trained technical assistants to act as Special 
Land Accjuisition Officers in important towns where the land 
acquisition work is of a very important and responsible nature, 

5. - giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and the High Court when appeals are lodged 
against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act, and 

6. undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. 

The miscellaneous duties of the department are— 

1. to advise the various heads of departments of Govern¬ 
ment in the selection of sites recpiired for public purpose, 

2. to see that all town planning schemes or layout schemes 
sanctioned by Government are properly executed within a 
reasonable period or periods fixed in the schemes, and 

3. to advise Government as regards interpretation, amend¬ 
ment or addition to the Botnhay Town Planning Act or Rules 
made thereunder. 

The department, as staled above, was started in the year 1914 
with the Consulting Surveyor to Government as its head. 
Subsequently, the strength of the department was increased by 
the addition of one Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Govern¬ 
ment, one Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Govern¬ 
ment and two Senior Assistants with the requisite staff. With 
the increase in the activities of the department these Assistants 
were posted at prominent places in the State to attend to the 
work of Town and Country Planning. The headquarters of the 
department is at Poona and the branch offices are located at 
Bombay, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, Kalyan 
and Sholapur. Some of the officers have been appointed to 
function as Land Acquisition Officers. There arc two full-time 
Special Land Acquisition Officers at Poona and one full-time 
Land Acquisition Officer at Bombay in addition to two part- 
time Land Acquisition Officers at Bombay and Poona. 

The new Act incorporates the provisions of the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1915. It also makes it compulsory for every 
local authority (barring Village Panchayats) to prepare a 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 
The development plan aims at the improvement of existing 
congested gaothan portion of the town and contains proposals in 
respect of the outlying open areas. The proposals of the develop¬ 
ment plan could be implemented by the preparation of statutory 
town planning schemes. In preparing town planning schemes, 
it is possible to ignore the existing plot boundaries. In designing 
the layout, the existing holdings can be reconstituted and made 
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subservient to the plan, and building plots of good .shape and 
frontage can be allotted to owners of lands ill-shaped for build¬ 
ing purposes and without access. It is also possible to recover 
the cost of a scheme from the owners benefited to the extent of 
50 per cent of the increase in the value of the land estimated to 
accrue by carrying out the works contemplated in the scheme. 
When a draft town planning scheme prepared by a local autho¬ 
rity in consultation with the owners is sanctioned a Town 
Planning Officer is appointed. His duties are to hear each 
owner individually, consider his objections or proposals and 
make suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft scheme 
if found necessary. 

Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their 
(;wn to prepare the development plans. It was, therefore, decided 
that this department should prepare the development plans on 
behalf of local authorities under the provisions of the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1954. Accordingly, a scheme for the 
preparation of development plans was provided in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and additional staff was sanctioned for that 
purpose. 

Consequent upon the re-organisation of States, a branch office 
of the department at Amravati looks after the work in respect 
of the four districts of Amravati, Akola, Buldhana and Yeotmal. 
The Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor in the Government 
is the head of this office. At present, the Central Provinces and 
Berar Town Planning Act, 1948 and the Central Provinces and 
Berar Regulations of Uses of Land Act arc applicable to this 
area. It is proposed to extend the application of the Bombay 
'Fown Planning Act, 1954, to the above region by replacing the 
Central Provinces and Berar Town Planning Act, 1948. 

There arc 13 town municipalities in this district excluding 
Chikhaldara town. Of ihc.se six arc nazul settled towns; the 
master plans for five of them, viz., Amravati, Paratwada, Achalpur, 
Badnera and Dbamangaon have been prepared. Chikhaldara 
which is a hill station in the district has a nominated municipal 
committee consisting mostly of^ exofficio members. A develop¬ 
ment plan for the hill station has also been prepared. Besides, 
the department gives advice to the Collector on questions of 
grant of naztd sites to Government departments,' public bodies 
or private persons. The office is also required to give opinion in 
cases of conversion of lands for non-agricultural use and has to 
scrutinize the layouts. Every year a number of layouts are 
scrutinized and opinions are given in many cases of conversion. 
A number of layouts in nazul and private lands under acquisi¬ 
tion for various purposes including industrial estates, housing 
schemes, etc., have been prepared. Layouts for developing 
private fields without recourse, to the Town Planning Act are 
also prepared by this office when specifically required by private 
parties. 



CHAPTER 15-EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Though no precise and exact records about the centres of CH APTER 15. 
learning in ancient, mediaeval and early modern times are Education and 
available, there was in existence some sort of a system of Culture, 
imparting education to the local populace and that might have HrsioRicAL 
been education by heritage. Prior to the Assignment 

there were private schools wherein Sanskrit was taught 
to Brahman boys and Marathi to other Hindus. The scheduled 
castes and the tribes were* not allowTd to enter any schools. 

The Arabic of Kuran, Persian and Urdu was taught by the 
Mtmshis. Ellichpur (Achalpur) was the only town with histori¬ 
cal and cultural background where the traditional Muham- 
medan culture was maintained. By 1861, when education 
became the concern of the State, the teaching profession was 
looked upon as derogatory. Thus it never got beyond mer^ 
rudiments with most of the pupils. Nevertheless, (juite a few 
good writers and accountants raised by the few indigenous 
schools or by private household tuition did exist. The village 
writers, several literary Deshmukhs and Patch among the 
Hindus, many well-to-do traders, the Kazis and other Muham- 
medans represented the results of private education\ 

The beginning of western education dates hack to 1861 when Beginning of 
scattered schools were organised by the Government, hi 1866 Eau^t^on^and 
the Education Department was intnMluced in the district. On Piontn-ring 
November 1, 1866 a high school was established at Amravati Work, 
which lately came to he known as Hindu High School. Also 
established were seven Anglo-vernacular high schools in the 
district. In many of the District Board Schools, English classes 
supported by voluntary contributions were conducted. A small 
Government industrial school was merged with the Victoria 
Technical Institute in 1866\ Two schools, one at Tiwsa and the 
other at Hordarganja started by wealthy merchants and one 
school at Kakada, held in a mosque imparted training of a 
religious character. The ones at Tiwsa and Hordarganja were 
conducted for the teaching of Sanskrit while the one at Kakada 
engaged itself in the inculcation of Kuran. Two unaided 
schools were conducted by the missionary bodies. 

Though no figures of literacy are available for Amravati dis- Growth of 
trict, the trend in the growth can be traced from the census Literacy. 

I Bated on Amravati District Gazetteer (1911), p. 336. 
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CHAPTER l5. reports of the Central Provinces and from the figures given 
therein about the Maratha Plain Division. The census report 
of 1911 gives the figures of literates as 74 per milk for the 
Maratha Plain Division stating that it was highest in Amravati 
along with Nagpur and Wardha. The census report states that 
in almost all cases the proportion of literates in the age period 
“ 20 and over was smaller than that in the age period 
“15—20”. The census report also states that it was due to the 
fact that “Many who go through the primary schools in youth, 
lapse into complete illiteracy at a later age, this being specially 
the case in the cultivating classes who have little stimulus to 
keep up their education after leaving schools According to 
the census report there was on an average one literate female to 
21 literate males, thc\ proportion of literate women to the total 
number of women being 3 per millc throughout the Central 
Provinces. Between 1901 and 1911 the number of girls’ schools 
throughout the Province increased from 238 to 343 with a 
corresponding increase in the number of girls receiving educa¬ 
tion from 14,260 to 28,509. The figures from 1921 census report 
for the Central Provinces representing Maratha Plains give 
177 males per mille and 17 females per mille as literates. The 
1931 census report states that during the 50 years from 1881 
the literacy of males has increased by 140 per cent while the 
proportion of female literacy was 11 times as much as it was in 
1881. The survey conducted on 10 per cent sample basis along 
with 1951 c(‘nsus showed that 25,165 persons including 19,785 
males and 5,380 females w'ere literates as against 77,472 illiterates 
inclusive of 32,492 males and 44,980 females out of a total 
sample of 1,02,637 including 52,277 males and 50,3^ females. 
The report further show's the total numher of literates at 
2,28,261 including 1,72,554 males and 55,707 females. The 
followincv table shows the classification of literates in dilferent 
degrees. 

Table showing classification of literates in different 
degrees according to i%i census. 


All educational ^ 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

standards 

.2,66,168 

1,99,779 

66,389 

Literale 

. 2,28,261 

1,72,554 

55,707 

Middle School 

Mairiculatc or S. L. C. 

. 17,643 

15,109 

2,534 

Higher Secondary 
Intermediates in Arts 

, 5,853 

5,132 

721 

or Science 

Total Degrees or 

. 1,285 

1,143 

142 

Diplomas 

Graduates in Arts 

. 13,126 

5,841 

7,285 

or Science 

Post Graduates in Arts 

956 

832 

124 

pr Science 

280 

269 

11 
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Persons 

Males 

Females 

CHAPTER 15. 

Teaching 

606 

512 

94 

Education and 
Culture. 

Engineering 

127 

126 

1 

Historical 

Agriculture 

93 

93 


Background. 

Veterinary 

68 

68 


Growth of Literacy. 

Commerce 

156 

156 



Legal 

705 

699 

*6 


Medical 

599 

579 

20 


Others 

.. 9,536 

2,507 

7,029 



At present the literacy percentage of the district stands at 
33.6 as against 29.7 for the State of Maharashtra. 

Prior to the establishment of the Zilla Parishad education General 
was under State control and was administered hy the Director Kw^caiion. 

of Education of the State. Since the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad, Education has come under dual control, viz., that of 
the State Government and the Zilla Parishad. The Deputy 
Director of Education, Vidarhha, Nagpur, is the olficer in 
(barge of the State sector in the Division. 

The Education Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
hy the Parishad Education Officer who also acts as the Secretary 
to the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad. He is a 
Class I Gazetted Officer of the Maharashtra Education Service. 

He supervises, controls and guides the work of his subordinates. 

He has powers to inspect and release grants to primary and 
secondary schools in ihe district. He grants recognition to 
primary, middle and secondary schools. He is assisted in his 
work hy one Deputy Education Officer, belonging to the Class 11 
cadre of the State service. The work of the inspection oF 
secondary schools is done hy the Assistant Deputy Education 
Officers. Under the Deputy Education Officer are 25 Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors and 26 Social Education Orga¬ 
nisers. 

All girls’ schools, whether primary or secondary, come within 
the purview of the Zilla Parishad. The Assistant Deputy Edu¬ 
cation Officers of the Zilla Parishad have to visit and inspect 
the primary schools. The secondary schools are inspected hy 
the In.spectors of Schools. The report of inspection in both the 
cases is forwarded to the Education Department in the State 
sector. 

The municipalities have been given certain powers under the 
Local Self-Government Acts of the former States of Central 
Provinces and Madhya Pradesh. Accordingly recognition of 
schools in the municipal areas and allotment of grants from the 
State revenue are the duties of the municipality. 

The education at school level is divided into the following six 
categories:— 

Pre-primary schools. 

Primary Schools: From Standards I to IV. 
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Indian Middle Schools: From Standards V to VII (Class 

VIII is attached to these schools under the scheme to 
relieve educated unemployment. English is optional 
in these schools). 

Indian-English Middle School: From Standards V to VIII 
with English compulsory. 

Higher Secondary Schools: From Standards IX to XI with 
two diversified groups. 

Multipurpose Higher Secondary Schools: From Standards 

IX to XI with more than two diversified groups. 

Basic Training Colleges for primary school teachers, Secondary 
Teachers Training Institutes and institutes leading to Diploma 
in Teaching for Indian-English middle school teachers and Post¬ 
graduate degree course in training for high school and higher 
secondary school teachers form the main training institutions. 

Though of comparatively recent origin, iinjtortance of pre¬ 
primary education is now felt even in the rural areas of the dis¬ 
trict. It helps in finding out the aptiti..ie of the children and 
inculcates good habits among the pupils. In 1962, there werx* 
35 such pr-e-priinary schools in the distract wherein 1,600 
children. 850 boys and 750 girls, were learning. 

In 1963 there were 1,147 primary schools in the district com¬ 
prising 49 senior basic schools, 18 junior basic schools, 270 single 
teacher schools, 638 other primary schools and 172 Indian 
middle schools. 'I'here were 1,38,442 pupils in these schools of 
whom 84,231 were boys and 54,211 were girls. There were 
4,615 teachers in these schools of whom 3,824 were males and 
the i*cmaining 791 were females. Of the male teachers 2,714 
were trained and 1,110 were untrained. Of the female teachers 
637 were trained and 154 were untrained. 

During the same year there were 102 high schools for hoys in 
the district of which three were under the control of the Zilla 
Parishad, one was under the Municipal Committee and 98 were 
private-aided schools including 11 exclusively for girls. The 
number of students stood at 24,294 inclusive of 17,358 hoys and 
6,936 girls. These schools had 1,190 teachers of whom 1,010 
were males and 180 were females. 


There were nine higher seedndary schools in the district. Of 
these one each was controlled by the Zilla Parishad and the 
Municipal Committee, the remaining seven being private-aided 
schools. Of the private-aided schools, two were exclusively for 
girls. These schools provided education to 6,986 students 
(4,222 boys and 2,764 girls). There were 210 male teachers and 
49 female teachers in these schools. 

Besides ordinary high schools and higher secondary schools, 
there were multipurpose higher secondary schools in the dis¬ 
trict. These numbered nine. Of these two were controlled by 
the Zilla Parishad and the remaining seven were private-aided 
schools. These schools had on their roll 5,760 boys and 1,419 
girls making a total of 7,179. There were 317 teachers including 
269 male teachers and 48 female teachers. 
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Secondary education is mostly conducted by private bodies on 
grant-in-aid basis. The staff in these schools is governed under 
the School Code. The need for secondary schools in the rural 
areas is met only up to 6() per cent. These schools arc not pro¬ 
perly provided with buildings, trained staff, equipment and 
finances. The Government have been extending assistance to 
these institutions hy way of grants towards construction of 
buildings, aecjuisiiion of land for buildings and playgrounds and 
purchase of necessary ecjuipmcnt. Inadequacy of training facili¬ 
ties coupled with general unwillingness of the trained staff to 
serve in rural areas creates obstacles in the administration of 
these schools in rural areas. 

The facility for higher education in the district is provided 
for by Shivaji College of Arts, Science, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Law, Amravati; Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amravati; 
Shri Shivaji College, Daryapur: Mahatma Phule Mahavidya- 
laya, Warud ; Raj Mahavidyalaya, Amravati and Ayurvedic 
Medical College, AnVravati alongwith Government Polytechnic 
Institute, Amravati and the Rural Institute, Amravati. All 
these colleges are affiliated to the Nagpur University. 

All lechnical and industrial schools and industrial training 
institutes and courses leading iipto diploma standard excluding 
those coming under the jurisdiction of the University are con¬ 
trolled by the Department of Technical Education, Bombay. 
The Government have appointed a State Council of Technical 
Education which advises and makes recommendations in respect 
of technical and industrial institutions and courses leading iipto 
the Diploma standard. The State Council for Training in 
Vocational Trades carries out the policies of the National 
Council with regard to the award of National Trade Certificates 
in engineering, buildings and leatber trades and other similar 
trades. The Deputy Director of Technical Education, Nagpur, 
responsible to the Director of Technical Education, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Bombay, looks after the activities of the depart¬ 
ment in the district. The Director of Technical Education 
(onducts annual examinations in the courses approved by the 
State Council of Technical Education and awards certificates or 
diplomas to the successful candidates. 

Established in June 1955 hy the then Madhya Pradesh Gov¬ 
ernment on the recommendations of the Western Regional 
Committee of All India Council of Technical Education, the 
Government Polytechnic at Amravati came under the control of 
the Department of Technical Education, Bombay after the 
reorganization of States, that is, from November 1, 1956. The 
institution conducts diploma courses in civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. Those who pass at least the S. S. C. or 
its equivalent examinations are admitted to the course. 

Formerly known as Technical High School, the Kala 
Niketan was established in 1952. The first batch of students 
from the institute appeared for S. S. C. (Technical) Certificate 
Examination in 1956 conducted by the Vidarbha Board of 
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Secondary Education, Nagpur. At present the school functions 
as a higher secondary school with a technical bias. 

The Government Vocational High School was established at 
Amravati in 1907 by a private body. It was taken over by the 
Government in 1952 and was named as Industrial School, 
Amravati. It was converted into a vocational high school by 
the then Government of Madhya Pradesh on October I, 1954. 
Those who pass minimum VII standard examination are eligi¬ 
ble for admission. The following trades arc conducted at the 
institute: — 


Trade 
Carpentry 
Metal work 
Leather work 
Tailoring 
Electrician 


Number of Seats. 
60 
45 
30 
20 
30 


Each course is of four years duration. The successful candi¬ 
dates arc awarded H. S. C. (Vocational) by the Vidarbha Board 
of Secondary Education, Nagpur. The students admitted for 
the courses, except for tailoring, arc paid stipend at the rate of 
Rs. 20 per month while those students admitted for tailoring 
have to pay a tuition fee of rupees three per month. 

The industrial training institutes attached to the Kala 
Niketan and the Government Vocational High School come 
under the State Council for Training in Vocational Trades. 
The institute attached to the Kala Niketan was established in 
February 1959. At present the following courses are conducted 
at the institute: — 


Course 

Draftsman (Mechanic) 
Electrician 
Elect ropla ter 
Fitter 

Motor Mechanic 
Welder 

I. C. E. Mechanic 

Machinist 

Turner 


Number of Seats. 

16 

16 

16 

32 

16 

12 

16 

12 

12 


The successful candidates are awarded National Trade Cerp- 
licates by the Government of India. The deserving students, to 
the extent of 33 per cent of the total strength, are awarded 
scholarship at the rate of Rs. 25 per month. 


The Industrial Training Institute of the Government Voca¬ 
tional High School, Amravati, was established on November 1, 
1959. The following crafts are taught at the institute at 
present: — 

Trade Number of Seats. 

Blacksmithy ... 16 

Carpentry ... 16 

Draftsmanship (Mechanical) ... 16 
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' ; Trade 

Number of Seats, 

Machinist 

12 

Motor; Mechanism 

16 

Radio Mechanism 

16 

Moulding 

16 

Painting and Decorating 

16 

Turnery 

12 ■ 

Welding 

8 

Pattern Making 

16 


Those who have passed at least the S. S. C. Examination with 
mathematics and science are entitled for admission to the 
certificate course for draftsmanship. For other courses, the 
entrants must have passed at least ninth standard examination. 

Besides the above, there is a Post-Graduate Basic Training 
College at Amravati along with Government diploma training 
institutes for men and women at Amravati. An Ayurvedic 
Medical College has also been established at Amravati. 

Marathi is the medium of instruction in the majority of 
primary and secondary schools in the district. However, there 
arc many schools, ))rimary as well as secondary, imparting 
instruction in Urdu, Hindi and Gujarati media catering to the 
needs of the population whose mother-tongue is other than 
Marathi. The district has a fair niimher of Korku-speaking 
population hut the language cannot be introduced or taught as 
it has no script of its own. 

The Vidarhha Sangeet Vidyalaya, Amravati, is a private-aided 
institution under the diiect control of the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment of the Amravati Zilla Parishad. It conducts courses of 
five years’ duration leading to Sangeet Visharad and 7 years’ 
period leading to Sangeet Alankar. 

The Durga Sangeet Vidyalaya, Daryapur also conducts courses 
leading to Sangeet Visharad and Sangeet Alankar. 

Ramchand Bhagchand Sanskrit Pathshala, Dhamangaon, 
Smt. Jadhaohai Sanskrit Pathshala, Amravati and Shriman 
Shrivallahhji and Smt. Dhannihai Chandak Trust Sanskrit 
Pathshala, Amravati, conduct courses leading to Prathama, 
Purva Madhyama, Uttar Madhyama and Shastri. These are 
courses in Sanskrit and in ancient Indian philosophical concepts. 
TTiey are taught through the media of Sanskrit, Marathi and 
Hindi. 

There is no such institution in the district providing educa¬ 
tion to deaf, dumb, blind, etc. The only primary and Indian- 
English middle school for lepers in the district is situated at 
Tapowan near Amravati. 

A social education scheme was introduced in 1948-49 by the 
former Madhya Pradesh not merely to literate the population 
but to impart education regarding health, agriculture, etc., with 
a view to achieving all-sided development of the villagers. The 
Government of Maharashtra have introduced gram shikshan 
mohim so as to achieve cent per cent literacy in selected 
villages. The villages which achieve cent per cent literacy are 
honoured by gram gaurao samarambha, During 1962-63, 137 
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villages were selected under the gram shikshan mohim where 
837 males and 610 females were made literates. The gram 
gauran samararnhfia was performed at Chikhalsawangi, Kothora, 
Amdabad, Chikhali, Kotha, Isapur, Akhatwada, Motha and 
Naigaon where an aggregate of 517 males and 579 femals had 
attained literacy. During 1959, Rs. 14,377 were spent on social 
education classes. The corresponding figure for 1960*61 was 
Rs. 22,245. 


LiSm^AND societies or social institutions that take part 

SciENTiFic^^ cultural activities in the district. The Music Circle, 

Societies. Amravati, arranges musical concerts by renowned artists at the 
time of Gokul Ashtami. 


The dramatic activities mainly centre round Naval Natya 
Vihar along with Ram Ganesh Kala Mandir and Kala Sahakar. 
The Naval Natya Vihar, Amravati was awarded prize for stag¬ 
ing ‘ Vairi ’ which W'as adjudged best during the Maharashtra 
Rajya Natya Mahotsava in 1958 and for ‘Ghat Vajate Tcthe 
Pahate’ during 1960. 

The Gurukunja Ashram, Mo/ri, pioneered by the Rashtra 
Sant Tukadoji Maharaj plays a vital role in conducting some 
hospitals and educational activities in the district. It also 
manages an Ayurvedic College. 

Only one scientific society, known as the Vidnyan Mandir is 
located in the premises of Shri Shivaji Lok Vidyapith, Amravati. 
It has been established with a view to explaining and making 
the villagers familiar with the scientific principles, in regard to 
their approach to the rural life such as crop protection, low cost 
housing, village sanitation, etc. Annual science talent search 
cotnpeiitions comprising essay competitions, model competition, 
etc., are held by the society every year. 

The Srikrishna Theosophical Lodge, Amravati, is a branch 
of the Theosophical Society at Adyar in Madras State. It is 
established with a view to creating a sense of hrolher-hood and 
humanity among the citizens, to conducting comparative study 
of philosophy, religion and science and to investigate into the 
secret powers of human beings and nature. Regular discourses 
are held four times a day attended on an average by thirty per¬ 
sons including members and sympathi.scrs. The Lodge maintains 
a library where about 5,000 hooks on theosophy, philosophy and 
religion are available. 

Libraries, The district library was established in 1956. The books are 
Museums and provided through 467 sub-centres, the benefit of which has been 

Gardens!' persons. On district and village libraries 

an amount of Rs. 22,764 has been spent during 1960-61. Besides 
the district library, there are 14 private libraries in the district. 
Prominent among them are the old Achalpur library established 
in 1866 and the City Library at Amravati established in 1867. 

There is neither a museum nor are there any public botanical 
or zoological gardens in the district. The small botanical garden 
attached to the Vidarbha Maha Vidyalaya, Amravati, is the only 
botanical garden in the district. 



CHAPTER 16 - MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
• SERVICES 

For A PRE'FTY LONG HME IIIE INCIDENCE OF DISEASES WAS ASCIRIB- 
ED TO EVIL INFLUENCES. I’ropitiating the evil spirit was taken to 
he one of the ways of curing a disease. It was not that no form 
of medical help was available. The vaidus, the village priest, 
the old people, the vaidyas and hakims often treated the patients 
by the use of herbs and indigenous antidotes. The skill of the 
vaidyas, whose treatment was based upon the ayurvedic system 
of medicine, was a comhination of the inherited knowledge and 
the practical experience. The line of treatment did not differ 
much in case of the vaidyas and the hakims. Both had a limited 
knowledge of anatomy. 

The vaidus who moved from place to place had a good know¬ 
ledge of rare herbs with rich mineral and medicinal properties. 
They mainly used to treat domestic animals in the absence of 
specialised veterinary practitioners. Though the maternity facili¬ 
ties were conspicuous by their absence, the advice of the elderly 
ladies in the family was always at the disposal of the expectant 
mothers. 

The old Amravati District Gazetteer gives the following 
account about health matters. “ In 1906 the number of out-door 
patients treated in the district was 109,776 and in 1907, 95,113; 
such treatment may, therefore, be looked upon as fairly popular. 
Indoor patients in these two years have numbered 1,371 and 1,183 ; 
and when Government servants, paupers and cases brought in by 
the police arc deducted from these totals, it cannot be said that 
the hospital wards except perhaps that at Amravati, are used by 
the public to any great extent. Probably the cause of it is the 
publicity of the ward system ; for when in India a man comes 
to hospital, he generally brings his wife with him. The exten¬ 
sion of family wards, therefore, is the policy now being pursued.'’ 

The Amravati district which formed part of the Maratha plain 
division of the ex-Hyderabad State suffered from influenza 
epidemic during 1918—1920. However, the district recovered 
from the epidemic quickly by 1920. 

The following table^ shows the medical facilities available in 
Amravati dis trict during 1955-56 and 1960-61. 

* Reproduced from Socio-Economic Review 1960-01, 
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CHAPTER 16. 

Medical Facilities in 

Amravaii District 


Medical and 


1955-56 

I960.< 

Public Health 

Services. 

Number of Hospitals . 

18 

19 

Hospital.s and 

Dispensaries. 

Number of Maternity Homes 

1 

1 


Number of Dispensaries .. 

18 

22 


Number of Rural Health Centres .. 

.. 

11 


Number of Doctors 

51 

58 


Number of Nurses (including Midwives) 

100 

162 


Number of Reds— 

Males. 

• 

219 

230 


Females . 

116 

295 


Children . 

. 

57 


Indoor Patients— 

Males. 

3,683 

6,387 


Females . 

4,379 

9,427 


Children . 

2,644 

7,144 


Outdoor Patients— 

Males. 

.. 194,136 

279,168 


Females . 

.. 135,621 

180,040 


Children . 

.. 232,111 

276,128 


According to 1961 census there were 1,120 physicians; surgeons 
and dentists including 208 allopathic physicians and surgeons, 
393 ayurvedic physicians, 152 homoeopathic physicians and 182 
other physicians in the district. Besides, there were 1,062 nurses, 
pharmacists and other medical and health technicians inclusive 
of 231 nurses and 257 midwives and health visitors. 

Common Dislases. diseases noted to have been common in the district are 

malaria, leprosy alongwith cholera, small-pox, diarrhoea and other 
fevers and respiratory diseases. Tuberculosis is also fairly wide 
spread in the district. 

Malaria as an endemic disease; is prevalent in Amravati district 
as also in parts of the country. Due to heavy rains and existence 
of conditions which help breeding of mosquitos, Chikhaldara and 
Mclghat regions of the district are badly infested with malaria. 
In 1960-61, 12,560 cases of malaria were treated in the rural dis¬ 
pensaries of the district as against the figure of 28,177 in 1953-54. 

Leprosy is also prevalent in the district. The leprosy treatment 
units treat nearly 15,000 indoor and out-door patients every year. 

The following table shows deaths due to different diseases in 
Amravati district during 1951—1960. 

Deaths due to different diseases in Amravati district.* 

^ Table taken from Socio-Economic Review, Amravati district, 1960-6 !• 
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Year 

Cholera 

Small¬ 

pox 

Fevers 

Diar¬ 

rhoea 

Respi¬ 

ratory 

diseases 

Other 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1951 .. 


110 

736 

24 

86 

1,496 

2,452 

1952 .. 



501 

226 

61 

1,276 

2,064 

1953 .. 

29 

9 

706 

241 

40 

1,109 

2,134 

1954 .. 

1 


377 

124 

58 

927 

1,487 

1955 .. 


29 

652 

1 134 

72 

1,051 

1,938 

1956 .. 

13 

109 

999 

468 

265 

1,561 

3,415 

1957 .. 

52 

80 

1,332 

599 

345 

2,036 

4,444 

1958 .. 

179 

40 

2,170 

849 

555 

2,388 

6,181 

1959 .. 


19 

2,453 

658 

446 

2,824 

6,400 

1960 .. 


37 

2,407 

564 

510 

3,271 

6,789 
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Common Diskases. 


The following; tabic gives the number of deaths due to different 
causes in Amravati district in the year 1957: — 


Cause 

Deaths 

Cause 

Deaths 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Cholera . 

9 

Injuries . 

150 

Small-pox. 

89 

Suicide . 

1 

Fevers 

3,239 

Wounds or Accidents 

140 



Snake bite. 

7 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea .. 

1,264 

Rabies . 

2 

Respiratory Diseases 

1,374 

All other causes .. 

4,676 


During 1957, Amravati alongwith other districts of the State 
was more or less affected by Influenza. Though the disease was 
wide spread, the epidemic was mild and not virulent. 

In 1957, 567 still births were registered in Amravati district. Morauty, 

The following table shows the incidence of infant^ mortality in 
the district: — 



Males 

(1) 

Females 

(2) 

Total 

(3) 

Within 24 hours. 

Above 24 hours to end of first week 

316 

*268 

’584 

Above one week to end of first month .. 

220 

176 

396 

Between 1 month and 3 months 

Between 3 months and 6 months 

’282 

*254 

*536 

Between 6 months and a year. 

274 

240 

5M 


‘ Infant is taken to be a child up to one year of age. 
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CHAPTER 16. The following table gives the rate of infant mortality in 
Amravati district from 1958-59 to 1960-61: — 


Medical and 

Public Health 

Services. 

Year 

Infant 

Infant 

Mortalitv. 

1958-59 

Mortality 

131-34 


1959-60 

104-16 


1960-61 

74-79 


Malaria Control. The National Malaria Control scheme is in operation in 
Amravati district also. The success of the operation could be 
seen in the fall in the percentage of malaria cases to all fevers 
from 12.9% in 1953-54 to 2.8% in 1960-61. Under the anti¬ 
malaria campaign palludrin, quinine, etc., which arc regarded 
as effective against malaria are distributed free in the rural areas 
of the district. D.D.T. spraying is also resorted to combat the 
disease. In Amravati, Akola and Buldhana districts, D.D.T. has 
been sprayed in 2,33,006 houses. In Amravati district, the 
number of people covered under National Malaria Control 
Programme was 8,25,950. On examination of 10,423 children in 
the district, 1,360 were found with enlarged spleen giving 13.5 as 
the spleen rate for the whole district. 

The following table gives the number of malaria cases treated 
in the rural dispensaries in Amravati district from 1953-54 to 
1960-61:- 

Numher of Malaria cases treated in the rural’ dispensaries in 
Amravati District. 



Year 

(1) 

All Cases 

(2) 

Malaria 

Cases 

(3) 

Percentage 

(4) 

1953-54 


1.92,080 

28,177 

16-9 

1954-55 


1,88,433 

21,357 

11-33 

1955-56 


2,19,630 

23,051 

10-9 

1956-57 


2,90,336 

24,052 

8-2 

1957-58 


2,50,3% 

18,941 

7-3 

1958-59 


2,82,033 

13,655 

5*9 

1959-60 


3,08,700 

11,367 

3-6 

1960-61 


4,42,228 

12,560 

2-8 


Leprosy. Leprosy is a dangerous disease'*that causes deformation amongst 
the persons affected. There are six survey, education and treat¬ 
ment units of leprosy, attached to six primary health centres 
alongwith one eradication unit with headquarters at Amravati 
serving 80 villages. 

The Maharogi Sewa Mandal, Tapovan, Amravati, the Kothara 
Leprosy Home and Hospital, Kothara ; the Krishi Sudhar Mandal, 
Kashikhed, and the Maharogi Niwaran Sewa Sanstha, Palas- 
mandal are the four renowned voluntary philanthropic organi¬ 
sations which have established hospitals at Amravati, Kotha'ra, 
Kashikhed and Palasmandal with sub-centres at Warud, Darya- 
pur, Morshi, Tiwsa, Anjangaon and Dharni. Nearly 15,000 
indoor and outdoor patients are treated at these centres which 


* Reproduced from the Socio-Economic Review, Amravati disttfet^ \%(lh61. 
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provide for isbiation as well as the treatment under the occupa¬ 
tional therapy. 

There is considerable incidence of T.B. also in the district. To 
control and eradicate the disease, under the anti-T.B. or the 
B.C.G. campaign under which a team works in vaccination, 
radiography, etc., a comhined unit has been created for Amravati 
and Akola districts. The testing and vaccinating is done inter¬ 
mittently. The first testing was undertaken in the year 1954 
and then subsequently in 1958 and 1959. The following table 
shows the progress of the B.C.G. campaign in Amravati district. 

B.C.G. Statistics for Amravati district. 


Tahsil 

Number of persons tested 

_A_ _ 

Number of persons treated 

.A. . . 

1934 

1958 

1959 ' 

1954 

1958 

1959 ’ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

Amravati 

Achalpur 

Morshi 

Chandur Rly... 

Daryapur 

Melphat 

72,232 

41’,246 
31,559 
57,677 

61,979 

12.280 

9,468 

41,279 

34,131 

56,180 

39,907 

13,215 

24,143 

13,678 

12,732 

10,774 

24,959 

24,429 

4,870 

3,725 

17,375 

13,261 

22,594 

17,708 

4,432 


Apart from the preventive measures undertaken under the 
scheme, the Government also takes curative measures. The 
Gopikisan Ganeshdas Rathi T.B. Hospital at Amravati is run by 
the Government. Similarly a 50 bed T.B. Hlospital where patients 
suffering from T.B. are secluded and treated is attached to the 
Irwin Hospital at Amravati. It was started on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Technical Commission of T.B. Association. 

Small-pox is another scourge that takes a heavy toll of human 
life. A good measure of success has been achieved in the 
eradication of this disease. Under the National Small-pox 
Eradication programme 36 additional vaccinators and 15 sanitary 
inspectors have been enrolled besides those working under the 
Zilla Parishad. They carry out the vaccination work. 

The only remedy to check the excessive growth of population 
is family planning. The beginning towards the family planning 
in the district was made with the establishment of a small family 
planning centre at the Irwin Hospital, Amravati, in December, 
1960. Besides the centre attached to the Irwin Hospital, there 
were seven family planning centres attached to seven primary 
health centres. Two voluntary organisations are also doing the 
work regarding family planning in the rural areas of the district. 
Vasectomy camps are organised in the district. In 1962, 423 
operations were performed in these camps. 

The medical and public health activities in the district are 
under the control of the State Government as well as the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The Irwin District Hospital, the Dufferin Hospital, the Govern¬ 
ment G. G. Rathi T.B. Hospital and the Camp Hospital in 
Amravati town are under the control of the Civil Surgeon, 
Amravati in the State sector. Of these the first three are owned, 
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wstaffcd, financed and controlled by the Government of Maharash¬ 
tra while the fourth which renders services to the police personnel 
is managed by the Dispensary Fund Committee, Amravati. 

The Irwin District Hospital situated in Amravati town near 
the railway Station was constructed in 1928. The hospital has 
at present a sanctioned strength of 163 beds. All the facilities 
for medical and surgical treatment are provided for in this 
hospital. The Civil Surgeon, Amravati, who is the inspecting 
officer for Government and Government aided hospitals and 
dispensaries looks after the administration and management of 
Irwin District Hospital. He is assisted in this work by the 
Surgical Registrar. The Civil Surgeon also superviwses the sanitary 
administration of Amravati town as well as the public health 
matters alfecting the district in collaboration with the Public 
Health Office*'!- of the Zilla Parishad. A blood bank, an eye bank, a 
district-cunz-referencc laboratory, a clinic for veneral diseases 
and a family planning centre arc also attached to this hospital. 


The Diifferin Hospital is situated near the Irwin Hospital. It 
is in charge of the Medical Superintendent who is a class I officer 
of the Maharashtra Medical Service. It has at present a strength 
of 119 beds. Besides the Medical Superintendent the staff of the 
hospital consists of two Assistant Surgeons who belong to class 
11 of the Maharashtra Medical Service and three Assistant Medical 
Officers belonging to the class III of the Maharashtra Medical 
Service. Maternity and gynaecological cases arq treated in this 
hospital. 

The G. G. Rathi T.B. Hospital with a sanctioned strength of 
60 beds is also a Government hospital which has a staff of one 
Assistant Surgeon (MMS II) and three Assistant Medical Officers 
(MMS III). It is under the charge of an Assistant Surgeon who 
works under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon, Amravati. 

The Camp Hospital, Amravati, situated near the T.B. hospital 
treats the personnel of the police force. This hospital is in charge 
of an Assistant Medical Officer. 

The Hospital Advisory Committee is responsible for working 
and management of these hospitals. 

Though most of the Government aided hospitals and dispens¬ 
aries, have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad, the Govern¬ 
ment still controls the Municipal Hospital, Dhamangaon Railway; 
the Municipal Hospital, Chandur Railway; the Municipal Hos¬ 
pital, Chandur Bazar; the City Hospital, Achalpur City; the 
Camp Hospital, Achalpur Camp and the J. H. Modi Hospital 
Badnera. The Civil Surgeon, Amravati, is the administrative 
head of these hospitals. 

In matters of public health, the State sector is headed by 
the Director of Public Health Services, Maharashtra State, Poona. 
However, most of the public health matters are looked after by 
the Zilla Parishad. All the hospitals and dispensaries except 
those managed by the Government are managed by the Zilla 
Parishad. 



CHAPTER 17-OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Labour Department 

All THE OFFICES dealing with labour matters fall within the 
administrative rontrol of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of 
Labour is the head of all such offices. He has under him 

(i) Deputy Commissioners ol Labour at Bombay and Nagpur, 

(ii) Assistant Commissioners of Labour at Bombay, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Poona, (iii) Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Bombay, with subordinate inspectorates at different important 
centres of the State, (iv) Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Lmoke Nuisances, Bombay, with suhordinate inspectorate, and 
(v) the Chief Government Labour Officer, Bombay, with Govern¬ 
ment L.abour Officers at each important centre. 

The Commissioner of Labour performs the statutory func¬ 
tions entrusted to him under the various Acts, Central as well as 
State. He also supervises their enforcement administratively. 

The Central Acts which he has to enforce are the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, 1948, the Working Journalists (conditions of 
service and miscellaneous provisions) Act, 1955 and the Motor 
Transport Workers Act. 1961. 

The enforcement of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
1946, the Central Provinces and Bcrar Industrial Disputes Settle- 
ment Act;, 1947 and the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 
1948, which arc State Acts also vests in him. The Commissioner 
of Labour also supervises and co-ordinates the working of the 
offices under his control. In addition, the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour has to compile and publish the Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, 
Jalgaon, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded, to conduct socio¬ 
economic enquiries into the conditions of labour, to compile 
md disseminate information on matters connected with labour 
in general and collect statistics regarding induJitrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mills, trade unions, etc., 
in particular, to publish the Labour Gazette and the Industrial 
Court Reporter which are the monthlies, to supervise the work¬ 
ing of the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, 
wherever it is administered by local authorities and to conduct 
advisory service as regards personnel management. 
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The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, is declared as 
the regional head of all the offices under the Commissioner of 
Labour in Nagpur and Aurangabad Divisions and has been 
entrusted with the necessary powers for running the adminis¬ 
tration of the Labour Ollices in these Divisions, lie performs 
statutory functions entrusted to him under the Central Provinces 
and Berar Industrial Disputes wSettlement Act, 1947. lie is the 
certifying authority of Standing Orders under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Registrar 
of Recognised Unions under the said Act and has also been 
appointed as Authority under Section 16 of the Act to assist the 
Commissioner of Labour under that Section. He is assisted by 
two Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at Nagpur 
and having jurisdiction over the entire Vidarhha Division. 
Both these Assistant Commissioners are appointed as Authori¬ 
ties under Section 16 of the Central Provinces and Berar Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and one of them is also 
appointed as Assistant Registrar of Recognised Unions under 
the said Act. There are also Government Labour Officers at 
Nagpur and other centres including Amravati. They perform 
the statutory duties of Labour Officer entrusted to them under 
the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 1947. They arc appointed as Conciliators under the said 
Act and arc also Inspectors under the Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act and the Minimum Wages Act. The Government 
Labour Officers are also appointed as Inspectors under the 
Working Journalists Act. They deal with individual com¬ 
plaints from all industries which fall within the purview of 
State Government. There is a separate socio-economic research 
section in the office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, 
Nagpur, which conducts enquiries into various socio-economic 
and labour problems in different industries. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has 
been notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, in addition to his duties as Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. He is assisted in his work 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, who has been 
notified as Additional Registrar as far as Vidarhha region is 
concerned. 

The work in connection with the administration of this Act 
includes the registration of trade unions under the Act, regis¬ 
tration of amendments to the constitutions of the Unions and 
preparation of Annual Report on the working of the Act in the 
State based on the information contained in the annual returns 
submitted by the Registered Trade Unions under Section 28 of 
the Act. Tnere arc 20 registered Trade Unions in Amravati 
district. 

No separate Cost of Living Index is compiled for Amravati 
district. The index series at Nagpur is adopted in all centres of 
Nagpur Division. 
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Under an award, the minimum basic wage for an unskilled 
worker is fixed at Rs. 23 for 26 working days in a month in the 
case of textile mills. Due to the recent Textile Wage Board 
Recommendations, the Textile Workers have gained an increase 
of Rs. 8 in all. The rate of dearness allowaiKc is linked to the 
cost of living series at Nagpur. 

Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, has been made 
appiicai)lc to Amravati, Daryapur, Anjangaon, Achalpur, 
Badi^ra and Dhamangaon in Amravati district. 

The Act is administered by the office of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Lahoui', Nagpur, in all these centres except at Darya- 
j)iir, Anjangaon and Amravati where it is administered by the 
municipality. lie is assisted by Shop Inspectors in the enforce¬ 
ment of the Act. The Act fixes working hours, rest periods, 
spread over of work, weekly holidays with wages, annual leave 
with wages, etc., for employees in shops, commercial establish¬ 
ments, rcstauranis, and places of amusement. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, has not been made 
applicable to the district. The Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
is, however, applicable to the district. 

The Factories Act, 1948, and Rules thereunder prescribe for 
appointment of Welfare Officers in all factories employing more 
than 500 workmen on an average. They also prescribe the 
number of such officers to be appointed according to the 
strength of the factories. 

The Government Labour Officers at Bombay work under the 
supervision and control of the Chief Government Labour 
Officer, Bombay. At various sub-offices they are under the 
administrative control of the respective heads of offices or the 
regional heads. In the Vidarbha Division, there are five Govern¬ 
ment Labour Officers, two at Nagpur and one each at Bhandara, 
Akola and Amravati. The Government Labour Officers are 
statutory Labour Officers under the Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and are also appointed 
as Conciliators under that Act. In the absence of recognised 
unions in any industry, they have to elect representatives of 
employees for the purpose of representation of employees in 
collective disputes and in the absence of any such elected re¬ 
presentative they themselves have to act as representatives of the 
employees. They attend to individual complaints from employees 
from all the industries and keep Government and other authori¬ 
ties informed of the latest situation in the labour and industrial 
fields by sending regular reports to these authorities. They also 
act as Minimum Wages Inspectors and Shop Inspectors and, as 
such, enforce the provisions of these Acts in the areas under their 
jurisdiction. Being Inspectors under the Working Journalists 
Act, they a're also concerned with the enforcement of the provisions 
of the said Act. 
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CHAPTER 17. Minimum Wages Act, 1948, has been made applicable 

- to the (I) oil mills, (2) public motor transport undertakings, 

Other Social (3) cement industry, (4) pottery making, (5) rice, flour and dal 

Services. milling, (6J local authorities, (7) road construction and building 

Laipour. operations, (8) stonc-breaking and stone-crushing, (9) lac making, 

leather manufactory, (11) glass industry, (12) bidi manu- 
ft. factory, (13) cotton ginning and pressing factories, (14) ])rinting 
presses and (15) shops and commercial establishments. Rates of 
minimum wages have been prescribed by the former Madhya 
Pradesh Government in all the employments except sho^ and 
commercial establishments. In the employment in shop and 
commercial establishments, the minimum wages have been 
fixed by the Bombay Government^ in Nagpur City only. There 
are two full-fledged Minimum Wages Inspectors (Non-Gazetted) 
for the enforcement of the provisions of the Act whose jurisdic¬ 
tion extends over all the eight districts in the Nagpur Division. 
The Government Labour Officer, Amravati, is also Minimum 
Wages Inspector for the area under his jurisdiction and helps in 
the enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 

Industrial Court. State Industrial Court, Nagpur, is constituted under Sec¬ 

tion 22 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947. It exercises jurisdiction ove'r the entire 
Nagpur Division. 

The President and the members of the Industrial Court under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, are also appointed 
as President and members of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
under the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947. In addition, one member is stationed at 
Nagpur with an Assistant Registrar and the neccssa'ry ministerial 
staff under him. 

There are eight District Industrial Courts in the Nagpur 
Division one each at Nagpur, Bhandara, Amravati, Akola, 
Chanda, Yeotmal, Buldhana and Wardha. 

The duties and powers of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur, 
are detailed in Chapter III of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. The State Industrial 
Court acts as a court of ^bitration in industrial di.sputes 
referred to it by a civil court, on reference by the State Govern¬ 
ment or on application by an employer or employee concerned 
or by a representative of the employee concerned or by the 
Labour Officer to decide the illegality of strike, lockout or any 
notice of change. The parties may refer the dispute to the 
State Industrial Court, Nagpur, on failure of the conciliation 
proceedings. The State Government may also make a reference 
to it for a declaration whether a proposed strike, lockout, 
closure or stoppage of work would be illegal. 

In its appellate jurisdiction, it decides appeals preferred to it 
from the orders of District Industrial Court, Wage Board and 
Commissioner of Labour. 


* Notification No. MWA-4257-J, dated the 18th April 1959. 
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There is a provision under Chapter IV-A of the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, for 
appointment of Wage Boards in different industries for dealing 
with the disputes in the respective industries. A Wage Board 
for the Cotton Textile Industry in the Vidarbha Division has 
l)een constituted by the State Government. References of dis¬ 
putes to the Wage Board are made by Government by a noti¬ 
fication issued under Section 37-C of tne Act. An appeal against 
the decision of the Wage Board lies to the State Industrial 
Court. 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. But the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay, has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department all over the State. 
Amravati District, along with other districts of Nagpur, 
Wardha, Chanda, Yeotmal, Akola, Buldhana and Bhandara in 
Nagpur Division and Parbhani, Aurangabad, Nanded, Bhir and 
Osmanabad in Aurangabad Division, falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, Nagpur, who is the 
regional head for the two regions. The Factory Department is 
mainly responsible for the administration of the Factories Act, 
1948. The Department has also to administer Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, Maternity Benefit Act, Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act, 1925 (Issue of Licences and Approval of 
plans only), Employment of Children Act, 1938 and Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923. 

The work of issuing licences in Vidarbha area under the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act is also done by the 
Nagpur Factory Inspection Office. The sub-offices of the 
Factory Department have been opened at Akola, Au'rangaltad 
and Bhandara where the Inspectors have been posted along with 
the necessary ministerial staff. 

The main function of the Inspectors is to ensure that the 
provisions of the Factories Act and rules thereunder are 
observed by the management of the factories. The Inspectors 
have also powers to prosecute, conduct or defend before the 
competent courts, cases under the Factories Act, Payment of 
Wages Act and Maternity Benefit Act. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act: Under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII of 1923), the Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, has been given exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction over Bombay and Bombay Suburban District. 
The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases 
relating to the Western, Central and Southern Railways and the 
hydroelectric companies under the management of Messrs. 
Tata Hydroelectric Agencies, Ltd., arising in the State irres¬ 
pective of the district in which they occur. The Commissioner 
has also general jurisdiction over the whole State. 

The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Amravati, is ex officio Com¬ 
missioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Amravati district. 
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The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cases with insurance companies 
and other firms which have their head offices in Bombay city. 
But as this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of 
overlapping, Government have issued instructions under Sec¬ 
tion 20 (2) of the Act for distribution of work between the 
Commissioner and the ex officio Commissioners. Under these 
instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these suli-sections; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may liave taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex officio Commis¬ 
sioner concerned. Applications for orders to deposit compensa¬ 
tion when no deposit under section 8 (1) has been received, and 
other applications provided for in section 22 of the Act should 
be made to the ex officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction 
the accident occurs. Notices to employers under Section 10-A 
requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the district are 
issued by the ex officio Commissioners and reports of fatal acci¬ 
dents made under Section 10-B arc also received by them. After 
notice has been i.ssued by the ex officio Commissioner under 
Section 10-A, the employer dcpo.sits the money with the Commissi¬ 
oner at Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt of the deposit 
to the ex officio Commissioner concerned. Applications for 
review or commutation of half-monthly payments have to be 
made to the Commissioner who passed the original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex officio Commissioners 
concerned. 

Payment of Wages Art, 1936: In • Amravati District, the 
Civil Judges have been appointtd as authorities for the area 
within their jurisdiction. 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948: The Civil Judges who have been 
appointed authorities under the Payment of Wages Act have 
been appointed authorities under the Minimum Wages Act to 
hear and decide claims arising out of payment of less than the 
minimum rates of wages to employees employed or paid in their 
respective jurisdictions. 

The Department is; under the administrative control of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, but the Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, who is the head of the 
office, has full control over the technical side of the work and 
is responsible for the smooth working and administration of 
the Indian Boilers Act, 1960, and rules thereunder. 
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The work carried out by the department mainly comprises 
the registration and inspection of steam boilers, economisers 
and steam {)ipes including mountings and other fittings. The 
registration and inspection wo'rk of the steam boilers in the 
district is carried out by the Inspector of Steam Boilers and 
Smoke Nuisances with his headtjuarters at Nagpur. Compe¬ 
tency Boiler Attendants Examinations are held at Nagpur 
thrice a year for the benefit of the candidates from the Vidarbha 
Region. For this purpose, the Inspector at Nagpur has been 
appointed as the Secretary of the Board of Examiners. 

PROHlBiriON AND EXCISD I>I;:PARTMENT 

The prohibition policy of the Government aims at higher 
moral, ethical and economic standards and achievement of 
peaceful living conditions in the society. To implement this 
policy the Bombay Prohibition Act was passed in 1949 which 
was extended to Amravati district from April 1, 1959. The Act 
prohibits production, possession, export, import, transport, sale, 
consumption and use of all intoxicants except as permitted by 
any rules and orders. However, prohibition existed in Amra¬ 
vati district even before the application of this Act. It was 
governed under the Central Provinces and Berar Pr(ihibition 
Act, 1938. 

Total prohibition w^as introduced in Amravati district except¬ 
ing the Melghat tahsil from October 1. 1946. It was extended 
to the Melghat tahsil from April 1, 1957, under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Prohibition Act, 1938, which was in force 
in the district till 31st March, 1959. The Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949 (XXV of 1949) was extended to Amravati district 
from April 1, 1959. The Collector of the district is responsible 
for the administration of Prohibition and Excise Department 
in the district. In relation to this Department he is responsible 
to the Director of Prohibition and Excise, Maharashtra State. 
Bombay. He is invested with powers under the Bombay Prohi¬ 
bition Act (XXV of 1949) and also exercises powers under the 
Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930) and the Bombay Opium 
Smoking Act (XX of 1936). Under the Bombay Prohibition 
Act, prohibition or restrictions have been placed on the manu¬ 
facture, import, export, transport, sale, possession, use and 
consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp, mhowTa 
flowers and molasses and of articles containing liquor, intoxi¬ 
cating drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, 
cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. 

The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Amravati. 
assists the Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the 
department in the district. Under him there are three Sub- 
Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for executive work. One 
Sub-Inspector of Prohibition and Excise has been appointed -to 
supervise the work pertaining to foreign liquor vendors’ licences. 
The Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise have also been 
invested with certain powers under the Prohibition Act, the 
Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 
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In each lahsil or a mahal a medical board has been constituted 
consisting of the Government Medical Officer or Government 
Assistant Medical Officer, respectively. If there is no such 
officer in the tahsil or mahal, the nearest Government Medical 
Officer or Government Assistant Medical Officer functions as a 
Medical Board. The function of the Medical Board is to 
examine medically any person who applies for a permit to 
possess opium, ganja or bhang for personal consumption and 
who is directed by the Collector or an authorised officer in this 
behalf to appear before the Medical Board. On examination 
the Medical Board has to issue a medical certificate specifying 
the disease the applicant is suffering from, the drug recom¬ 
mended for personal consumption as medical necessity and the 
quantity of the drug which may he permitted per month for 
})ersonal consumption. The Profesor of Medicine. Medical 
College, Nagpur, constitutes a panel of the Maharashtra (Drugs 
Permits) Medical Board for the Nagpur Division. The Director 
of Prohibition and Excise, Maharashtra State, Bombay, either 
siio motu or on an application made to him ])y an applicant or 
permit holder, may refer any case or point to the panel con¬ 
cerned for consideration. The panel can either confirm, modify 
or reverse the decision of the Medical Board. 

The Police Department is the chief agency that deals with 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under the 
Prohibition Act. Though Officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
department of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences and 
hand over the cases detected by them to the police for investiga¬ 
tion. Under section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, 
village servants, officers of other departments of the State Gov¬ 
ernment and officers and servants of local authorities are bound 
to give information to the police of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act which may come to their knowledge and also to 
prevent the commission of breaches of the provisions of the Act 
about which they may have knowledge. Under Section 133, 
officers and servants of local authorities are also bound to assist 
any police officer or person aiTthorised to carry out the provi¬ 
sions of the Act. Under Section 135, occupiers of lands and 
buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are hound 
to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture of 
liipior or intoxicating drug to a magistrate, a -prohibition officer 
or a police officer as soon they come to know of it. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates, and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector 
have been authorised, under Section 123 of the Prohibition Act, 
within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest with¬ 
out a warrant any person whom they have reason to believe to 
he guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize and detain 
any articles of contraband. The Officer so authorised* when 
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arrests any person or seizes and detains any articles, has to for¬ 
ward such person or articles, within reasonable time, to the oflicer 
in charge of the nearest police station. 

Total Prohibition was introduced in Amravati district from 
October 1, 1946. The department reported a considerable fall in 
the consumption of all kinds of drugs for the years from 1946 to 
1959-60. 

The revenue for these years also registered a substantial fall. 

Various kinds of permits are granted for the possession, use, etc., 
of foreign liquor. They arc as follows: 

(1) Emergency Permit .—Emergency permit is granted for the 
use or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any person 
for his/her own use or consumption or to any head of a household 
for the use of his/her household fo'r medicinal use on emergent 
occasions. The permit is granted for a period not beyond 31st 
March next following the date of the commencement of the per¬ 
mit and for a quantity not exceeding 6-2/3 fluid ounces of brandy 
or rum or 13-^ fluid ounces of champagne per six months. A 
permit is not granted to more than one member of a household 
at any one time or to a minor. The term ‘household’ is defined 
as a group of persons residing and messing jointly as members of 
one domestic unit. 

(2) Health Permit .—The health permit is granted for the use 
or consumption of foreign liquor for a quantity up to the maxi¬ 
mum of two units* a month to any person who rcc|uires such licjuor 
for the preservation or maintenance of his health. This permit 
may be granted to an applicant for a quantity exceeding two units 
but not more than three units of foreign litjuor a month if the 
applicant at the time of making an application is more than 55 
years of age, provided that: — 

[a) the applicant has made such application within three 
months of the expiry of the health permit held by him 
authorising him to consume more than two units*, 
and 

(/;) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as 
the case may be, recommends to such applicant a 
quantity in excess of two units.* 

This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical 
Board, as the case may be, but such period shall not exceed six 
months in any case: — 

Provided that the permit may be granted for a period not 
exceeding 12 months in the case of persons over 70 years of age. 

(3) Temporary Resident's Permit.—A temporary resident's 
permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed for 
such monthly quantity not exceeding four units* as the Collector 

•One unit is equal to I quart bottle (of 26 2/3 ozs.) of spirit or 3 quart bottles of 
wine or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strenRth exceedinp 2 per cent of 
alcohol by volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 
2 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
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CHAPTER 17. may lix in each ease. No permit can be granted for a period 

beyond 31st March next followinc* the date of its commencement. 

Other Social ^ ® 

Services. Visitor's Permit, —Any person visiting tlic State of Maha- 

Ara*Exci» lashtra for a period of not more than a week and desiring to 

Kinds of Permits. consume foreign liquor may apply to the 

Visitor's Permit for a'permit. The permit is granted for a period not 

exceeding one week provided that the Collector may extend the 
period of such permit, hut in no case is such period to be exten¬ 
ded to a total period exceeding one month. No permit can he 
granted for a quantity exceeding one unit per week. 

Interim Permit. Interim Permit. — Any person who is eligible for a permit 

under rules 63, 64 or 68 of the Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 
1953, and desires to possess, use or consume foreign liquor may 
apply to the Collector or any other officer authorised in this 
behalf for an interim permit while applying for a regular permit 
under any of the said Rules. No such permit is granted for a 
period exceeding two months. The permit is granted for such 
monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix, 
provided that such quantity shall not in atiy case exceed two units 
of foreign liquor per month if the ])ermit holder is not eligihV' 
for permit under Rule 63 or 68, or four units of foreign liqtior 
per month in other cases, except with the previous sanction of the 
Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

Tourist's Permit. (6) Tourist^s Permit. — This is issued free to a foR*ign tourist 
holding a tourist introduction card or tourist visa. The quantity 
of foreign li(|uor granted under this permit is four units per 
month and it is granted for one month. 

special Permit. (7) Special permit for privileged personages.—Thh permit is 
granted to consular officers and the members of the staff appointed 
by or serving under them, provided that such members are 
nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to the consorts 
and relatives of the category of persons specified above. The 
permit is granted for a period not extending beyond 31st March 
next following the date of the commencement of the permit. 
This permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquor if the 
permit holder is .a Sovereign** or Head of Foreign State or his 
consort. If the permit holder is any other person, the permit is 
granted for a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which 
may he fixed by the State Government, or by the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise. 

Toddy. The possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. 

Denatured Spirit. The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited except 
under a permit or licence. A permit for possession and use of 
denatured spirit for domestic purposes is granted for a quantity 
not exceeding one quart bottle per month provided that the offeer 
granting the permit may fo'r any special reason grant the peirnit: 
for any quantity not exceeding three quart bottles per month; 
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Provided further that with the previous sanction of the 
Collector a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three 
quart bottles per month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit for medical, scienti¬ 
fic and educational purposes and for purpose of art, industry or 
profession is regulated by the system or licences prescribed in 
this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit or special 
industrial denatured spirit required for use in any industry is 
allowed to be possessed on licences issued under the Bombay 
Denatured Spirit Rules, 1959. 

Authorisations for use of country liquor and wine for 
sacramental purposes only are granted to priests of certain com¬ 
munities, viz., Parsecs, Jews and Christians. 

A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja or bhang 
is granted only on a production of medical certificate from the 
Medical Board constituted by Government for the purpose. The 
maximum quantity which may be allowed per month under such 
permits is 96 grams in the case of ganja and bhang and 60 grams 
in the case of opium. A permit can be granted for only one of 
these drugs. 

There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, 
sale, etc., of dangerous drugs, mhowra Howcrs, molasses, rectified 
spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial, medicinal and other 
purposes. 

Neera sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing Gur 
from Neera are granted only to (i) the co-operative societies 
organised by social workers engaged in constructive work, (2) other 
similarly organised institutions such as Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 
(3) ashrams, (4) organisations in charge of Intensive Area 
Schemes, (5) Sarvodaya centres, etc., on the recommendation of 
the Khadi and Village Industries Board for the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra. No Neera licences are granted to individuals. 

Sub-Commit tecs of village panchayats,—With a view to securing 
assistance from the village panchayats in prohibition propaganda 
work they have been directed to form Sub-Committees for the 
purpose. These Sub-Committees arc to be guided in this regard 
by the Social Education Officer if the villages are in project or 
National Extension Service Areas and by the District Publicity 
Officers and the Prohibition and Excise staff in other areas. 
Local officers such as Patils and Talathis have to assist and advise 
these Sub-Committees in this regard. 

In Am’ravati district, there are two departmental Samskar 
Kendras, one each at Badnera, Chikhaldara and two subsidised 
Samskar Kendras one each at Yeoti and Talevel. 

Social Welfare Department 

At the ministerial level, the Department of Social Welfare 
was constituted after the reorganisation of States from 
1st November 1956. It, however, took shape at the Dircctotate 
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CHAPTER 17. level from September 15, 1957^ The backward class welfare work 
otheT^iai previously by the Backward Class Department was transferred 

Services. to the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department. 

SocBAL Welfare. The Other wing of the Social Welfare Department is the Correc- 

OfRanisation. tional Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward 

Class Welfare was changed to Director of Social Welfare. He 

is the head of the Social Welfare Department of the State. The 

post of the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions 
was redesignated as Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correc¬ 
tional Wing). He assists the Director of Social Welfare in 
matters relatins: to the Correctional Wing. There is another 
class I post of Special Officer who looks after the work relating 
to the education and social welfare of physically handicapped. 
A third post of Deputy Director has also been created under 
the Social Welfare Department to look after the work relating 
to both Backward Class Welfare and Correctional Administra¬ 
tion. The Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment aims at ameliorating the conditions of Backward Classes 
so that they reach the standard of other privileged sections of 
the society. 

There are divisional offices for each revenue division which 
started functioning from June 1, 1961 

The Divisional Officers are Class I Officers. At the district 
level, the department has district officers termed as Social Wel¬ 
fare Officers who arc Class II Officers. Their services have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishads with the inception of the 
Parishads. They are responsible to the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Zilla Parishad. They execute the schemes proposed hv 
the Social Welfare Dc])artment and (o-ordinate the work of 
backward class welfare in the district in respect of backward 
class welfare schemes implemented by the various departments 
of the State. There are seven Area Organisers in charge of 
certain zones in respect of tribal welfare work in Vidarbha 
Division. They arc all Class II Officers of the status of Social 
Welfare Officers. Their duties pertain to the tribal welfare 
schemes in their respective zones. 

Backward The Backward Classes arc classified into three broad cate- 
Classes. gories, viz., (1) the Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) the Sche¬ 

duled Tribes or Adivasis. and f3) the Other Backward Classes, 
who are neither Scheduled Castes nor Scheduled Tribes but 
socially, economically and educationally as backward as the 
other two categories. The communities coming under the first 
two categories are notified bv the Government of India under 
the orders of the President for each of the States in the Indian 
Union. The communities coming under other backward classes 
and recognised by the State differ in the component units of 
the Stated However, the classification of other backward 

* Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. BCE- 
2857-D, dated 23rd September. 1957. 

* Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. CBC- 
1769-E. dated 18-5-39. 
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classes based on communities does not exist now. A new cate¬ 
gory of other backward classes based on income, including in it, 
persons whose income was less than Rs. 900 came to be recog¬ 
nised. From 1960-61, this income limit was further increased 
to Rs. 1,200 per annum. This new class of other backward 
classes enjoys the facility of free education at all stages. 

In view of the policy of the Government to ameliorate the 
conditions of backward classes so as to bring them on par with 
other sections of the population, a numbe'r of privileges are 
granted to backward classes by the Constitution of India. 
Special grants are also made every year by Government of India, 
under article 275 (i). Besides normal concessions made available 
to backward classes from time to time, special schemes are 
framed for Backward Classes by the State Government under 
the Five-Year Plans and these are being implemented vigorously. 

The disabilities of Backward Classes are threefold, educa¬ 
tional, economical and social. The Government have, therefore, 
launched a three-pronged drive to eliminate these disabilities 
witbin the shortest possible time. 

In tbe educational sphere the Government provides many 
facilities to the backward class students such as general conces¬ 
sions of freestudentsbip, payment of examination fees, etc. 
Balwadis are also opened along with samskar kendras for the 
benefit of the scheduled castes, the vimukla jatis and the 
nomadic and the semi-nomadic tribes. 

On tbe economic front tbe problem is that of economic 
rehabilitation. It is to be realised through (i) grant of cultivable 
waste lands and other facilities such as supply of plough and 
bullocks, implements, seeds, etc., (ii) establishing training cen¬ 
tres for imparting training in hereditary crafts and providing 
financial help for their rehabilitation in various cottage indus¬ 
tries, (iii) imbibing tbe co-operative spirit in their day-to-day 
life, (iv) introducing special measures for housing of backward 
classes, and (v) reserving certain percentage of vacancies for 
backward classes in service under the State Government and 
local bodies and under semi-Government organisations. 

On the social side the activity is designed to remove the 
stigma of untouchability in respect of scheduled castes, assimila¬ 
tion of scheduled tribes in the general population without 
destroying their hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex- 
criminal tribes and nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from 
among the category of other backward classes. Legislations as 
well as propoganda through the voluntary agencies are the 
means used to achieve this object. Mention may be made here 
of the Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to stop the practice of observance of untoucha¬ 
bility. 

With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (1) of the Constitution oi India, amounting to 
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50 per cent of the expenditure incurred by the State Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf, various measures are undertaken by the 
State Government for the uplift of scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, vimukta jaiis and other backward classes under the Five- 
Year Plans. These measures are framed after taking into consi¬ 
deration the felt needs of these sections of the backward classes 
and with a view to achieving their economic uplift and settle¬ 
ment and removal of their social disabilities. The Third Five- 
Year Plan provides'for a programme of Backward Class Welfare 
with a total outlay of Rs. 5.61 crorcs for the Maharashtra State. 
Besides this, the Government of India has also sponsored on 
cent per cent basis a special programme amounting to Rs, 3.53 
crores for the welfare of backward classes in the Maharashtra 
State which includes the opening of 18 multipurpose projects in 
scheduled areas of the State, along with other measures for the 
welfare of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta jatis. 

In the implementation of these backward class welfare 
measures advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent 
social workers and voluntary organisations through the State 
Board for Harijan Welfare and the State Tribes Advisory 
Council. 

In the year 1954, an independent Directorate was established 
at the State level to carry^)ut the social welfare activities in the 
then Madhya Pradesh State of wliich Amravati district was an 
integral part. Thus an independent office of the District Wel¬ 
fare Officer was started at every district head(]uartcrs to carry 
out all the social welfare activities. These activities were to be 
carried out irrespective of caste and creed. Importance was 
mainly given to the literacy of adults and improvement in the 
working of gram panchayats. All the welfare activities were to 
be executed through the agency of the gram panchayat. Pro¬ 
grammes for the welfare of Scheduled Castes were also specially 
undertaken by the gram panchayats by observance of the Harijan 
week and removal of untouchability l)y opening public places 
like wells and temples to the Ilarijans. An Independent 
Minister was in charge of this Department at the State level. 
The Director was the executive head of the department and was 
assisted by three Assistant DiTectors. At the Divisional level, 
one Divisional Welfare Officer was appointed for the Division 
composed of four districts to look after the working of the 
departmental activities at the district level and also to renort to 
the Directoi about the ways and means to remove the difficulties 
in the wav of implementing the schemes which were newly 
introduced through the gram panchayats. For tribal welfare 
activities there was a Regional Officer who supervised tribal wel¬ 
fare activities and controlled the staff of Area Organisers from 
the scheduled areas. One District Social Welfare Officer for 
each district headquarters with radio assistant at divisional 
Social Welfare Officer. He was assisted by one Social Welfare 
Inspector for each tahsil of the district with his headquarters at 
the tahsil place, one village assistant for the group of every 
three panchayats, one radio mechanic and battery attendant at 
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each district headquarters with one radio assistant at divisional 
headquarters. The adult literacy classes were conducted with 
the help of primary teachers or any voluntary worker on the 
basis of an honorarium at the rate of Rs. 10 per month for each 
class of 20 adults. 

Welfare of the scheduled tribes was undertaken by an inde¬ 
pendent office established under the Area Organiser^ Tribal 
Welfare, from 1948 in some of the districts of the former Madhya 
Pradesh State. Amravati was one of those districts where an 
independent Area Organiser with his headquarters at Achalpur 
was appointed to implement the schemes for the welfare of 
scheduled tribes. Besides the ministerial staff the Area Orga¬ 
niser was assisted by Circle Organisers in his work. 

During the First Five-Year Plan there were two centres one 
at Dharni and the other at Chikhaldara. At each one of the 
centres was a Stock-man, a Dai and Circle Organisers. Veteri¬ 
nary cases were also looked after. This medical aid served the 
primary necessity of the tribals in a limited area around the 
centres and round about villages. 

After November 1. 1956, the District Welfare Officer was 
designated as Social W'elfare Officer. He heads the district office 
and is assisted by Social Welfare Inspectors whose strength is 
fixed for each district on the basis of the schemes implemented 
in the district. The eight districts of the Vidarbha region are 
placed under the control of one Divisional Social Welfare Officer 
for general supervision and overall control. 

The Social Welfare Officer works as a liaison officer between 
the backward classes and various departments of the State 
Government. He is to see that fullest benefit of all the legisla¬ 
tions is accorded to backward classes and that they derive the 
maximum concessions sanctioned. 

The uplift of the backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
various >vays. First of all special facilities are given to them 
for receiving education at all stages. They get freeships, exa¬ 
mination fees and scholarships. Provision for overseas scholar¬ 
ships is also made. The total expenditure on the educational 
schemes for backward classes was Rs. 13,37,835 in the district for 
the year 1961-62. 

Under the educational activities, the department conducted 
48 primary schools and one middle school with a hostel attached 
to It. At this hostel stipend at the rate of Rs. 20 per month for 
a student belonging to backward class was given. Scholarships 
to tribal boys attending schools and colleges were arranged from 
the regional office. 

The total number of teachers was 103 and in all about 2,500 
boys and girls belonging mostly to scheduled tribes were on the 
roll For giving encouragement to boys and girls of tribal areas, 
provision of midday meals and clothing is made in schools. 
These schools are also provided with medical aid, medicine 
chests, etc., for treating common ailments. 
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In addition grants are given to the voluntary agencies working 
in the sphere of hostel management. There are 12 hostels in 
the district which have received grant-in-aid to the tune of 
Rs. 1,77,001. These hostels accommodated 381 students. 

There are 12 hostels in the district opened by the voluntary 
agencies as shown below. They receive grant-in-aid from the 
Social Welfare Department. The hostel inmates are provided 
with lodging, boarding and other essential amenities. 


Name of the Hostel and Location 


Name of the Voluntary Agency 


Adarsha Vidyarthi Griha, Amravati 

Shri Ram Education Society Hostel, Takar- 
kheda Sambhu. 

Depressed Class Students Hostel, Warud .. 

Harijan Vasatigriha, Morshi 

Shri Gurudeo Backward Classes Hostel, 
Mozari. 

Daliitodhar Boarding, Paratwada .. 

Ogale Smarak Vasatigriha, Amravati 
Vidarbha Adiwasi Hostel, Achalpur Camp 

Adiwasi Hostel, Amravati. 

Adiwasi Hostel, Shendurjana Ghat 
Lok-Sewa Chhatralaya, Chikhaldara 
Kasturba Kanyashram, Madhan .. 


The Adarsha Vidyarthi Griha, Amravati. 

Shri Ram Education Society, Takar- 
kheda Sambhu. 

The Depressed Classes League, 
Nagpur. 

Vidarbha Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
Morshi. 

Shri Gurudeo Sewa Mandal, Mozari 

Daliitodhar Boarding, Paratwada. 

Vidarbha Harijan Education Society. 

Vidarbha Adiwasi Sewa Mandal, Achal¬ 
pur Camp. 

Adiwasi Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 
Yeottnal. 

Do. 

Lok-Sewa Chhatralaya, Chikhaldara. 

Kasturba Memorial Trust, Madhan, 
tahsil Achalpur. 


Article 16 (4) of the Constitution empowers State Governments 
to provide for the reservation of posts for any section of the 
backward class community which in the opinion of the State 
Government is not adequately represented in the services under 
the State. In the ex-Madhya Pradesh State this provision was 
fully utilised for the betterment of the backward classes by 
reserving 15 per cent of class I, 11, III and IV services for back¬ 
ward classes and 15 per cent for scheduled tribes. 

The same provision was continued after the reorganization 
and then after bifurcation. The principle of reservation was 
made applicable to the local bodies also in the year 1959. To 
properly implement this principle the Social Welfare Officer 
works as Employment Officer and is entrusted with the task of 
enrolment of Backward Class candidates. The maximum age- 
limits prescribed for appointment to Class III and Class IV 
Services and posts under the relevant recruitment rules are 
relaxable by five years for candidates belonging to the Backward 
Class. 


The backward classes are also provided with housing accom¬ 
modation by the grant of loan for the purchase of suitable 
building sites for individual construction or for co-operative 
societies of the backward classes. Besides giving loans for the 
new houses, the Government have envisaged schemes granting 
aid for repairs to old houses. The residential localities of the 
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backwalrd classes in rural areas are unhealthy. This scheme is 
implemented on the recommendations of the Central Advisory 
Board for Harijans and of the Government of India, Ministry 
of Hbine Affairs. At present under Post-War reconstruction 
scheme No. 219, Backward Class Housing Societies are eligible 
to receive financial assistance up to 75 per cent of the cost of 
construction, limited to 37^2 pet eent of the cost according to 
the different ceilings by way of interest-free loan repayable in 
25 years and 37j/i per cent of the cost by way of subsidy in res¬ 
pect of scheduled tribes and 50 per cent loan and 25 per cent 
subsidy in respect of scheduled castes. In addition to this, 
interest-free loan for development purposes up to 15 per cent of 
the ceiling is also given to backward class co-operative societies. 
Management expenses are also given by way of subsidies. Free 
grant of land is made under this scheme. 

In addition the scheme of mixed colonisation is also formulat¬ 
ed. Under this scheme it is incumbent upon each colony to 
allocate at least 10 per cent for non-backward class families. 

Every individual is given a grant-in-aid to the tune of Rs. 100. 
Under the centrally sponsored programme, grants are also made 
available to the individual backward class families to construct 
houses. According to this programme Rs. 750 are paid as grant- 
in-aid to individual backward class families for construction of 
house. 

The economic regeneration of the backward classes is promot¬ 
ed by various means. With a view to improving the technique 
of the hereditary occupations of these classes. Government have 
started training classes in various occupations through the 
agency of block officials. Till 1962, 75 trainees belonging 
to backward classes had been trained. and the Government 
spent a sum of Rs. 1,42,407 towards the cost of training. 
I'he Government awards stipends and scholarships to the back¬ 
ward class artisans. After training them, they are encouraged 
to organise industrial co-operatives and help is given in the 
form of loan and subsidy. Individual backward class artisan 
can also take advantage. of similar financial assistance. Co¬ 
operative farming societies of backward classes get State help in 
the form of loan-ci/m-subsidies and land free of revenue. The 
Government also desired to ensure stability to the Backward 
Classes in the profession in which they were engaged such as 
cattle breeding and dairy farming, poultry, etc. The State Gov¬ 
ernment have, therefore, formulated the schemes of loan-c«m- 
suhsidy for the purchase of cows and buffaloes and goats or 
poultry. They are also given plough, bullock, seeds and imple¬ 
ments on grant-in-aid basis. The expenditure incurred as aid 
given to Backward Class on loan-cuw-subsidy basis amounted to 
Rs. 73,250 till 1962. 

Measures are taken to ensure the social uplift of the backward 
classes, especially the Harijans. The Bombay Harijan (Removal 
of Social Disabilities) Act (XXXVI of 1947) as amended in 1948 
has been enacted with a view to bringing about complete 
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removal of untouchability as far as public and civic rights are 
concerned. These provisions were made applicable to Amravati 
district from July 1, 1958. 

With the above end in view the following schemes have been 
formulated by the State Government. Mixed hostels where 
backward classes and caste Hindu-boys live together are recog¬ 
nised for grant-in-aid. The work of removal of untouchability 
and propaganda is also done through the agency of Harijan 
SewaK Sangh which have employed pracharaks for the purpose. 

To strike down the barriers of untouchability Government 
encourages inter-caste marriages by giving a public reception to 
the couple which is attended by the Collector, important officials 
and prominent social workers. For such celebrations grants to 
tbe tune of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 are sanctioned. So far five intcr- 
casic marriages have taken place in the district. 

The lands of the tribals arc protected by the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue Code, sub-section (2) of section 152. Under this 
section the right of the tenure holder cannot be transferred 
without the prior permission of the Collector. The notification 
issued by the old Madhya Pradesh State in 1955 to the effect is 
still in force. 

The problem of distributing cultivable and forest land to 
needy persons was attended to, and in 1960, the then Bombay 
Government issued orders regarding the priorities of distribu¬ 
tion in which backward classes ranked very high. During the 
year 1960-61, 26,528.310 hectares (65,502 acres) of land were dis¬ 
tributed to 8,526 backward class families. 

Recreational A cultural squad of seven artists (kalakars) is maintained in 
Activities. each district to stage dramas, dialogues, songs, powadas, etc., 

through which the importance of various schemes implemented 
by the department is impressed upon the villagers. In each 
month at least 10 programmes are arranged in the rural areas by 
the cultural squad. Similarly cinema shows are also arranged 
at the places where programmes are given by the cultural 
squads. Documentary films and full * length feature pictures 
supplied by the department arc shown to the villagers. 

Besides these schemes, the physical welfare activities are also 
encouraged by the department. This is done through aid to 
physical welfare institutions run by voluntary agencies. Mahila 
mandals, music, dance and drama schools and sewing classes 
run by voluntary agencies are given proportionate grant-in-aid 
on the basis of the expenditure incurred on recurring and non¬ 
recurring items of expenditure by them. 

Under the Second Five-Year Plan 15 primary schools and 

2 middle schools with a capacity for 40 students each at Churni 
and Sadrabadi were opened. Thus in Melghat scheduled area of 
Amravati district, in 1962-63 there were 63 primary schools and 

3 middle schools with hostels attached to them. There were 
3,350 students in these schools. 
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Under the centrally sponsored schemes construction of houses 
and wells was undertaken. In 1962 construction of 85 houses 
and 13 wells was completed. In the same way assistance is 
given in the form of housing aid, supply of milch cattle, cottage 
industry aid, supply of seeds, plough, bullocks, etc., to improve 
the condition of the standard of living of the backward classes. 
With a view to eliminate the middle man and to give the 
benefit of cheap prices to the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes five co-operative societies were registered. Under the 
scheme of legal aid to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes the 
beneficiary was given free legal aid during the year 1960-61. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad all these activities 
are carried out by the Zilla Parishad under the guidance of the 
department in the State sector. 

Charity Commissioner 

Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the 
State were governed under various enactments, Central as well 
as Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite legisla¬ 
tion called the Bombay Public Trusts Act {XXIX of 1950) was 
passed, which could be made applicable to all public trusts 
irrespective of their religious nomenclature. This Act defines 
‘ public trust ’ as “ an exprc.ss or constructive trust for either a 
public, religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a 
temple, a math, a wakj, a dharmada or any religious or 
charitable endowment and a society formed either for a religious 
or charitable purpose or for both ^d registered under the 
Societies Registration Act i(XXI of 18w)”. 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts. On such an application 
the provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts. The Act was made applicable to the following 
classes of public trusts in the former Bombay State from Janu¬ 
ary 21, 1952 and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha regions of 
the State from February I, 1961: — 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths; 

(3) wakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or com¬ 
munities or any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable pur¬ 
poses or for both and registered under the Societies Regis¬ 
tration Act, I860; 

(6) dharmadas, i.e., any charges which, according to the 

custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction, are 
recovered from any party to the transaction or 

collected under whatever name as being) intended 

to be used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 
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(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a 
public religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act is applicable to the charitable endowments vested in 
the Treasurer ot Charitable Endowments under the provisions 
of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

A Charity Commissioner with headtjuarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. The first Charity Commissioner was 
appointed on the 14th August, 1950. An Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is appointed for Akola Region which comprises 
the districts of Akola, Buldhana, Amravati and Yeotmal. The 
Assistant Charity Commivssioner is directly responsible to the 
Charity Commissioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act is applied to make an application for the regis¬ 
tration of the trust within three months of the application of 
the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) the approximate value of moveable and im¬ 
moveable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of the 
average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, 
however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which arc governed 
under special provisions of the Act in certain respects. Trusts 
registered under any of the previous Act arc deemed to be 
registered under this Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to Public 
Trusts in Amravati district registered in the Public Trusts 
Registration Office, Akola %egion, Akola, till 30th June, 1962. 

TABLE 1 


Public Trusis in Amravati disfrict registered till 30th 
June 1962 


Section 

(1) 

Total 

number of Value of property 

1'rusts , - ^ -^ 

registered Moveable Immox'e- 
able 

(2) (3) (4) 

Ciross 

average 

annual 

income 

(5) 

Average 

annual 

expendi¬ 

ture 

(6) 



l(s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

“A” (Trusts for the 
benefit of Hindus). 

439 

6,28,595 

53,62,985 

4,32,350 

4,02,000 

"B’’ (Trusts for the 
benefit of Muslims). 

75 

29,750 

7,12,585 

36,575 

34,220 

“C” (Trusts for the 
benefit of Parsees). 

1 

Nil. 

38,100 

7,000 

5,000 

“D” (Trusts for the 
benefit of Christians). 

1 

2,03,850 

3,80,830 

3,25,230 

3,25,230 

"E” (Trusts not for the 
benefit of any parti¬ 
cular community). 

56 

2,45,440 

8,14,760 

1,49,310 

1,58,815 

“F** (Trusts registered 
under the Societies 

20 

1.93,555 

9,57,880 

1.92,610 

1,44.475 


Registration Act, 
I860). 


Total 


592 13,01,190 82,67,140 11,43,075 10,69,740 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied chapter 17. 

depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An - 

annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual 
income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts charhv 
A dministration Fund created under the Act. The contribution Qjmmissioner. 
does not form part of the general revenue of the State. Public jouiies of Tiustecs. 
Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propaga¬ 
tion of secular education or medical relief and public trusts 
having gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted 
from the payment of contribution. Deductions from the gross 
annual income for computing contribution are allowed in respect 
of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of secular 
education, medical relief, donations, grants received from Gov¬ 
ernment or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. 

The contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case 
of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the ttust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or per¬ 
sons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a 
report, if any, made by an Officer authorised under Section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person 
is guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication 
or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report 
to the Charity Commissioner who, after due inquiry, determines 
the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease for 
a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and 
three years in the case of non-agricultural land or building 
belonging to a public trust is valid without the previous sanction 
of the Charity Commissioner. The trustee of a public trust is 
bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in public securities 
or first mortgage of immoveable property on certain conditions. 

For making an investment in any other form, the permission of 
the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, Application of 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, orFunds by Cypres, 
in the ca«e of a public trust, other than a trust for religious 
purpose, if it is not in the public interest, expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, 
the original intention of the author of the public trust or the 
object for which the public trust was created, an application can 
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be made to the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as 
the case may be, for application cypres of the property, or income 
of the public trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direction 
is reijuired to recover the possession of such property, or a 
(lircctioii is required for the administration of any public trust, 
two or more persons, having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner, can file a suit in the District Court or 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal 
constituted under the Bombay Revenue Triliunal Act (XII of 
1939). The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on 
his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent he appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity 
Commissioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In cases 
where the Charity Commissioner is appointed as trustee he may 
levy administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the 
Rules framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered under 
the previous Act, in consequence of the act or conduct of a 
trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the aid 
of assessors nor less than three and not more than five in number. 
The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, from the 
religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be dispensed 
with in inquiries where there is no contest. A list of assessors 
has to be prepared and published in the Oflicial Gazette every 
three years. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State 
appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments 
Act, 1890. 

In case of religious and charitable institutions and endowments 
which vest in or the management of which vests in the State 
Government, they are to be transferred and vested in the 
Committees of Management to be appointed by the State Gov¬ 
ernment for each district and the members of the Committee 
will hold the position of trustees of the endowments within the 
meaning and for the purposes of the Act. The Charity 
Commissioner is invested with the power to require duties of 
these committees to be performed and to direct expenses in 
respect thereof to be paid from the funds belongmg to the 
endowments. 
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Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punish¬ 
able with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
depending on the nature of contravention. The Charity 
Commissioner is the sole authority for instituting legal 
proceedings in the case of such contraventions. 


Administration of Managed Estates 

On many occasions Government takes over the administration 
of estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property. Prior to the merger of the district in the 
erstwhile Bombay State, the estates of minors and lunatics were 
taken over by Government administration under the provisions 
of the Central Provinces Court of Wards Act, 1899, and the 
other Central Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VJIl of 1890). 
The purpose behind this is to secure proper care and manage¬ 
ment of the estates concerned. In the case of persons incapable 
of managing their own property assumption of superintendence 
of the estate is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered 
with debt or is mismanaged or when there is no one capable of 
taking proper care of it and the Government is of the opinion 
ibat it is expedient in the public interest to preserve the property 
of the jierson for the benefit of his family and the property is of 
such value that economic management agency is practicable. 

In Amravati district, the Deputy Collector, Amravati, is 
responsible for the management of the estates taken over under 
the Court of Wards Act, and a clerk under him specially 
appointed for the purpose, either wholetime or part time, is 
directly responsilile for the discharge of his duties. 

Prior to 1951, the estates in Achalpur tahsil of Shri Raja 
Rafansingh Jahagirdar were under the management of the Court 
of Wards, Achalpur. The estate was relinquishcyl under orders 
of the State Government of the cx-Central Provinces in April, 
1951, Thereafter no estate has been taken over under Govern¬ 
ment management so far. The floating assets and liabilities as 
in May, 1951, worked out to Rs. 21,659 and Rs. nil, respectively. 

The Court of wards is empowered, with the previous sanction 
of the State Government, to assume the superintendence of the 
property of any landholder or of any person who is distjualificd 
to manage his own property being (a) minor, (h) females 
declared ' by the District Court to he unfit to manage their 
own property, (c) persons declared by the District Court to be 
incapable of managing or unfit to manage their owm property, 
and (d) persons adjudged by a competent Civil Court to he of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing their estates 
efficiently. 

The Central Act, i.e., the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, applies 
to the estates of minors with much the same provisions of the 
Central Provinces Court of Wards Act, 1899. 
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CHAPTER 18-PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

The urge to organise voluniary associations serving a social chapter 18. 
purpose is ingrained in human heart everywhere. There arc a ^ 
numl)cr of such voluntary social organisations in Amravati voluntary^Sodal 
district, serving the social needs of the people in a variety of ways. Service 
They not only complement and supplement governmental efforts Organisations, 
iff various fields but also cover areas of ameliorative service which Iniroduction. 
government may not be in a position to cover. Their role in the 
educational, social and cultural life of the district is significant. 

A few of them have done pioneering work in particular spheres 
of social activity, have won Government recognition, assistance 
and guidance because of their consistent commendable service 
and benign influence. The acceptance of ‘Welfare State’ as the 
aim of planning and development, has undoubtedly enlarged 
Governmental responsibility. However, this does not lessen the 
onus of the patriotic social workers. 

' For the realisation of a ‘ Welfare State ’ both must work in 
unison and harmony. Government, t'oo, have increasingly 
recognised the importance of such institutions and have encour¬ 
aged and utilised the agency of these institutions lor the greater 
effectiveness of their own efforts. Their activities range from the 
eradication of leprosy to the uplift of the backward classes and 
cover many diverse fields. Most of these organisations work 
selflessly. They receive grants and donations from Government, 
municipalities and citizens. A succession of public-spirited and 
sincere workers, who work in honorary capacities has facilitated 
the working of such organisations and rendered them dynamic. 

Amravati has a remarkable tradition of active public life. The 
district never lagged behind the main currents in the national 
life and the national liberation movement. Since the late fifties 
of the last century, the leaders in the district played a role in all 
the freedom movements. Annual session of the National 
Congress of 1897 was held at Amravati. The late Dadasahch 
Khapardc who played an important role at the Congress session 
shaped the public life of the district. His active Rvssociation with 
Lokmanya Tilak and his hold on the people of the district was 
an important event in the public life of the district. Besides 
Dadasaheb Kba pardep R, B. Mtidholkar and Sir Moropant Joshi 
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Strived for enlightenment of the masses. The late Veer Vaman- 
rao Joshi and N. R. Bamangaonkar developed and propagated 
national sentiment through their dramas and other literary works, 
louring the Non-Co-operation Movement and the Quit India 
Movement the district nad its own share of excitement. 

Shri Sant Tukdoji Maharaj, the celebrated national saint and 
singer, has contributed immensely towards the enrichment of the 
public life of Amravati. Through public programmes he is doing 
the work of mass education. The Gurudev Seva Mandal which 
is headed by the saint-singer is doing remarkable work in the 
field of social education and welfare work. 

Public life of the district has been enriched by newspapers 
which voice popular grievances from time to time. There are 
eleven journals in the district which purvey district news and 
national events and educate public opinion. Of these two are 
dailies, two bi-weeklies, tfiree weeklies, three fortnightlies and 
one monthly. The Udya, the oldest bi-weekly journal started by 
the late Khajiarde, was established in 1920. The Hindusthan 
(1949) and the Suprahhat (1960) (both dailies) claim good reputa¬ 
tion. The other journals are: the Nav Vidarhim (1956), the 
]\oti Prakash (1949), the Waldial (1963), the Lokdarshan (1963). 
the Shikslum Margdarshan (1950), the Pragatik Sliikslian (1963), 
the jeezvan (1953), the Sahakari Vidarhha (1959), the Gurudev 
Mozari (1943), the Awaz and the Amravati Times, All these 
journals except the last two which arc in Urdu, are in Marathi 
language. A majority of these newspapers have found a more 
congenial home at Amravati. Besides these local journals, a 
number of English and Marathi daily newspapers from Nagpur 
and Bombay have found popular patronage in Amravati. The.se 
include, the Nagpur Times, the Hilawada, the Tarun Bharat, 
the Maharashtra (all published from Nagpur), the Times of 
India, the Free Press Journal, the Maharashtra Times and the 
J.oksatta (all published from Bombay). 

In 1962 general elections, the Amravati nistrict had one 
F^irliamentary Constituency and 8 Constituencies for State 
Legislature out of which one wa» reserved for scheduled castes. 

Ideal Education Society of Achalpur was established in 1935 
and was registered in 1940 with the objective of spreading and 
promoting primary and secondary education. The society con¬ 
ducts a girls’ high school. 

The school is housed in its own building. The assets and 
property of the institution were valued at Rs. 40.000 in 1962. 
The income of the institution amounted to Rs. 23,906 in 1961-62, 
of which the government grant was Rs. 11,202 and the income 
from the fees, was Rs. 9,295. 

The expenditure incurred during 1961-62, was Rs, 24,058. In 
1961-62 the school had 234 students on its roll 
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According to the recommendations of the Committee on 
Higher Education for Rural Areas the Union Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation decided to start ten rural institutes at different places in 
India (1955-56). Shri Shivaji Education Society of Amravati 
started the Rural Institute under the auspices of Shri Shivaji 
Loka Vidyapitha, Amravati, in 1956. The institute was 
established with the motive of .filling the gaps in university 
education and the curriculum was arranged in such a manner 
as to focus the*attention on rural life. The students, trained 
here, are expected to meet the increasing needs of various 
governmental agencies in their efforts to fulfil the various facets 
of the development of the rural areas. 
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The institute conducts the following courses: — 

(1) Three year diploma course in rural service, 

(2) Three year diploma course in civil and rural engineering, 

(3) Two year certificate course in agricultural science, and 

(4) Preparatory course. 

Home science was introduced as an optional group in 1958 
and 'Village industries’ also another optional group in 1961. 
The diplomas are recognised by Central and State Governments 
and the Universities. 


The institute is equipped with a library containing a large 
number of books and is provided with a reading room where 
periodicals in English, Hindi and Marathi are kept. The 
hostel of the institute accommodates 200 students in a modern 
two-storeyed building. Adequate number of scholarships are 
provided to the poor and deserving students. 

The day-to-day administration of the institution is looked 
after by the governing body, which had seven members in 1963-64. 
The value of the assets was Rs. 40 lakhs in 1963. while the annual 
expenditure was about Rs. 3,25,000. TTie institution receives grant 
from Government and other sources too. 


Shri Shivaji Education Society, one of the leading educational Shiwji Education 
institutions of Berar, was established in 1932. It was founded Amravati. 

with the objective of making special efforts for the progress of 
education in Berar and elsewhere, particularly for the poor and 
backward classes and to encourage women’s education by 
establishing social institutions like widow’s homes and nursing 
schools, etc. It also aims at encouraging physical culture and 
conducts institutions meant for physical education. Besides, it 
has started a printing press and has undertaken the publication 
of books, periodicals, journals and other literature. 

The members of the society are classified as (1) Patron-in-chief, 

(2) Patron, (3) vice-Patron, (4) donor, (5) vice-donor, (6) Sympa¬ 
thiser, (7) life member and (8) ordinary member. TThe 'general 

body ’ consists of all the members of me society. The executive 

body manages the day-to-day affairs of the society, 
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In 1954-55, the society was running 60 institutions in which 
9,150 students were studying; it employed 500 persons and its 
annual expenditure amounted to Rs. 27,77,872. In 1963-64, the 
society conducted 216 institutions in which 33,987 students were 
studying; it employed 1,882 persons and its expenditure approxi¬ 
mated Rs. 1,26,82,599. The number of students staying in 
hostels was 3,042. The value of the assets and property of the 
society is estimated at Rs. 4.75 crores. The society receives 
grant from Government and donations from other sources also. 


The society conducts 8 Arts Colleges, 5 Commerce Colleges, 
2 Science Colleges, 11 Training Colleges, one Agriculture College, 
one Law College, 39 hostels, 40 lower secondary schools and 
other institutions like night schools, girls’ high schools, vyayam- 
shalas, medical aid institutions, anathalayas and institutions for 
rural studies. 


Veenhaiv shikshan The causc of education is not complete by the mere establish- 
prasaraji^^Mandai, schools and high schools. Sometimes, it is not possible 

for the students coming from poor families to pay the fees and 
incur other incidental expenses. Veershaiv Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandal at Amravati helps the students by making arrange¬ 
ments for the payment of their fees and purchase of text books 
for them. The infttitution was established as early as in 1916. 
A working committee of eight persons looks after the day-to-day 
administration of the institution. 


In 1963-64, the total funds of the institution amounted to 
Rs. 20,000 and annual expenditure stood at Rs. 2,000. It received 
grant from the municipality. The institution has so far distri¬ 
buted Rs. 30,000 in the form of help to the students. Lectures 
of learned scholars are also arranged by the institution for the 
benefit of students. The institution has constructed a hostel 
where needy students are accommodated. 

vidarbha A\urveda Vidarhha Ayurveda Mahavidyalaya, Amravati, w^as founded 
in 1931 with the aim of propagation and promotion of ayurveda. 
mramt. college was affiliated to Nagpur University and 

subsequently received recognition from State Government. 

The college is managed hy^ Vidarbha Ayurveda Prasarak 
Mandal, Amravati, which consists of patrons, fellows and asso¬ 
ciates. The day-to-day administration of the Mandal, is looked 
after by a managing body. 

The assets of the institution amounted to Rs. 5,50,000 in 1963. 
The annual income was Rs. 40,000 in the same year and the 
expenditure totalled Rs. 1,10,000. The State Government gives 
one-third of the total expenditure per annum as grant. Central 
Government has donated Rs. 4 lakhs towards the construction 
of the building of the institution. 

The college is well-equipped with an operation theatre, a 
library with 1,200 hooks and a laboratory for research in the 
qualities of herbs and shrubs. It has a well-furnished hostel and 
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a separate biochemistry department. The institution runs a 
hospital and a maternity home and patients are charged at a 
nominal rate. 

The Maharogi Seva Mandal situated in Tapowan near Amravati, 
ranks as the first and the foremost of the institutions that have 
enriched the social life of Amravati. The advance of medical 
science in the world, claims the hope that leprosy can be totally 
cured but still common man looks upon it suspiciously as a 
contagious disease. The number of lepers in Inma is consider¬ 
able and as such the problem deserves careful attention. 
Leprosy has a special place in humanitarian outlook, as leper 
is one of the most neglected, most detested and most ill-treated 
of the unlucky human brethren. There are some institutions 
and a few public workers in India which have been working for 
the uplift of leprosy patients for some years in the past. To 
help them in their fight against leprosy, Vidarbha Maharogi 
Seva Mandal was established in 1948. It gives shelter to the 
lepers in Jagadamba Kushta Niwas. The building of the 
asylum was completed in 1950, The inmates of the asylum 
numbered about five hundred in 1963 and included besides 
lepers blind persons, T.B. patients and life convict prisoners. In 
the last 12 years, 2,200 patients were admitted to the asylum 
and discharged after being cured. 

In the case of leprosy, early detection of infection is necessary 
for the eradication of the disease. As the patient is unwilling to 
disclose the infection out of shame and fear, the situation 
aggravates further. The patients, admitted in the asylum, are 
in advanced stage of malady. The disease must be checked in 
the initial stage and hence surveys were conducted in eighty 
villages within the radius of 16.0^3 km. (ten miles) from Amra¬ 
vati and the health of the villagers was examined in 1951. The 
utility of such surveys was appreciated by Government and it 
undertook them in various districts. A spinning and weaving 
department was started in the asylum in 1957, with a view of 
keeping patients engaged and to making them self-reliant. The 
marriages of patients, cured of leprosy, were encouraged. 
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It was found that the people in general held wrong and 
groundless ideas about leprosy. A Marathi fortnightly named 
‘ Jeevan * was started in 1952 to carry on the propaganda for 
removing these misconceptions. Several pamphlets and 
thousands of placards were published by the Mandal. 


In 1953, the Mandal undertook a random survey of leprosy in 
the eight districts of Vidarbha region in the then Madhya 
Pradesh. Similar surveys were conducted in the development 
blocks and national extension blocks of Vidarbha. The figures 
collected in this survey revealed that the percentage of leprosy 
patients in the villages ranged between 0.2 per cent and 10 per 
cent. Fifteen villages near Shendurjana in Chandur tahsil were 
selected for eradication of leprosy and the control unit of the 
Mandal was started. The incidence of leprosy in urban areas 
was also studied by the Mandal by conducting surveys. 
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In 1954, the Mandal prepared some resolutions for the uplift 
of leprosy patients and copies of these resolutions were sent to 
the various leprosy asylums in India to get them passed. The 
first conference of leprosy patients on all-India basis, was held 
at Tapowan under the presidentship of Dr. Issac Santra, the 
famous anti-leprosy worker of Orissa. Similar conferences of 
leprosy patients on district level were organised by the Mandal 
at Akola and Khamgaon in 1955 and 1959 respectively. To 
mitigate the prejudice against the disease, various books on 
• leprosy problems were published which helped in changing the 
attitude of public considerably. A tailoring department was 
opened, which trained the patients in an additional vocation and 
provided sufficient clothing to the inmates of the asylum. 

To rehabilitate patients discharged from asylums, about 
202.33 hectares (five hundred acres) of land in Murtizapur taluka 
of Akola district was acquired and a colony was founded there 
in 1955. The Mandal started Mitra Sangh in order to give 
opportunity to the thoughtful and sympathetic people to help 
the cause of anti-leprosy work. For the untainted children of 
leprosy patients, a Montessori school was also started. In addi¬ 
tion to the various handicrafts started by the Mandal from time 
to time carpentry, smithy and shoemaking were taught due to 
the growing desire of the patients for light physical work. Some 
of the juvenile convicts in the remand homes of Maharashtra 
State arc leprosy patients. As there are no facilities for treat¬ 
ment of such patients the responsibility of accommodating 
them is accepted by the Mandal. 

Operations of various types are performed frequently and an 
operation theatre named ‘Dadheechee Shalya Bhawan' was 
opened in December 1957. 


To provide some work to the weak and disabled leprosy 
patients and make them self-supporting, the Mandal started a 
printing press to give them such work as composing, folding 
and binding. 

The unit of boy scouts conducted by the Mandal was officially 
recognized by the Scout Commissioner of Maharashtra State in 
1959. Shivaji Vyayam Mandir with necessary tools and equip¬ 
ment was opened for the convenience of the patients who are 
cured. 


By 1960, the Government had also taken up the schemes for 
the control of the disease and started their own SET (Survey, 
Education and Treatment) centres and control units. 

An X-ray machine was purchased with the grant given by 
Sir Sorab Tata Trust for the purpose and was installed on 1st 
October 1960. 

Separate residential quarters were built for the blind leprosy 
patients in 1961. A hospital was built at Pohora, a small hill 
station about 16.10 km. (10 miles) from Amravati. Leprosy 

? atient8 have a low vitality and as a result they suffer from 
uberculosis. To segregate them from other patients a separate 
ward was built in the asylum, 
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The institution encouraged the inmates in acquiring profi¬ 
ciency in various arts. A music school, named ‘Tagore Music 
School*, was opened to teach them music. 

The foundation stone of a technical school named ‘Malviya 
Vidyalaya * was laid in 1962 to provide education in various 
handicrafts and technical subjects. 

The affairs of the Mandal are looked after by a general body 
and a governing body. The latter had a membership of 12 in 
1963. 

The value of property and assets of the institution amounted 
to Rs. 13,78,888 in 1962*63. The institution received grant from 
Government and donations from the public. The donations 
amounted to Rs. 30,120 for the year ended on 31st March 1963. 
The capitation grants for the various activities of the institution, 
stood at Rs. 84,142 in the same year. Amongst other prominent 
sources of income may be mentioned, the rehabilitation centres 
at Murtizapur, grant for the technical school and sale of various 
articles produced by the cottage industries and handicrafts. 
The main items of expenditure were maintenance of patients, 
expenses on medicines and dispensary and expenses on office 
and hospital establishment which accounted for Rs. 86,205 in 
1962-63. The total annual expenditure in the same year stood 
at Rs. 2,16,769. 

Sarvodaya Mandal at Karajgaon is conducted from the funds 
donated hy Maharashtra Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. It was 
established in January 1955. It aims at propagating the teach¬ 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi and removal of illiteracy among the 
masses. 

The value of the fixed property and assets of the institution 
was Rs. 50,000 in 1963. It received a donation of Rs. 15,400 
from Maharashtra Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and a grant from 
Government in 1963. 

The activities of the institution are multifarious. It runs for 
example, a hostel known as Sarvodayakuti, which admits per¬ 
sons irrespective of caste or creed. It runs a health centre 
which treats patients and gives lessons on the importance of 
hygiene and cleanliness. It also conducts Balwadi, the Montes- 
son school, and a technical school where the students are 
taught spinning, weaving and dyeing and agriculture. Students 
are also imparted the technical know-how of khadi and village 
industries like oil-crushing, pottery, bee-keeping, soap-making 
and making of palm-gur and neera. The library, known as 
‘Sarvodaya*, contains 600 books, magazines and periodicals. 
Hindi, the national language, is taught in the * Rasntrabhasha 
Kendra*. The institution also devotes attention to *Bhoodan* 
and ^Gram Safai* movements. 

Akhil Bharatiya Shri Gurudev Seva Mandal situated in 
Mbjhre village was founded in 1943 under the guidance and 
diwtion of Rashtra Sant Shri Tukadoji Mahara], with the 
object of infusing and inspiring the social workers to devote 
themselves to the service of society. 
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Towards the attainment of its aims and objectives, the 
channels and avenues utilised by the institution are diverse and 
manifold. They include congregational prayers, physical train¬ 
ing, propagation of ayurveda, educational and literary acti¬ 
vities, bhajan and community singing, debates and religious 
discourses, introducing improved methods of agriculture, dairy 
farming, ram dhoon, propagation of universal brotherhood and 
elimination of untouchability, emancipation of the backward 
classes and aboriginal tribes (like Korku), marriage reforms, 
assistance to orphans and delinquents and establishment of 
cottage and village! industries. Ashrams to train the pracharaks 
have been established at Gurukunj, Mojhre and Yavli in 
Amravati district, Chandapur and Malkhed in Yeotmal district, 
Amgaon in Bhandara district, Chimur in Chanda district, 
Udama in BetuI district and Khapa in Chhindwada district. 
There are branches of Seva Mandal at Poona, Bombay, Nasik, 
Indore, Ahmcdabad, Nadiad, Baroda, Jhansi, Bhokar, Nanded 
Malkhed, Himayatnagar, Jalna and Aurangabad. Attempts are 
made to rc-organise village arts and crafts with the aid of 
indigenous and modern tools. Students are taught to prepare 
soap, match-box and foot-wear. Training is given for the 
maintenance of good health and sturdy physique. Medicines 
are made at the ashram pharmacy from indigenous plants and 
herbs and are given at a nominal cost of 6 paise per head per 
day. Literary writings of saints and spiritualists arc published 
by the Mandal. The Mandal’s orphanage provides for the up¬ 
bringing of orphan and destitute children. Its libraries and 
reading room provide opportunities to individuals for research 
work. 

The management of the Institution is looked after by a 
General Council and the Executive Committee. The General 
Council comprises life workers, honorary workers, members of 
the State bodies, women secretaries and editors of monthly 
magazines. 

The assets of the institution were valued at Rs. 9,36,238 in the 
year 1961-62. During the same year, its expenditure stood at 
Rs. 6,00,011. The government^grant approximated Rs. 2,22,387 
in the same year. 

This trust was created by Takhatmal Shriwallabh and Com¬ 
pany of Amravati in August 1944 in response to the desire of 
Shrimati Dhannibai Chandak who herself managed the firm 
from 1918 to 1946. 

With a view to encourage teaching of Sanskrit, a Sanskrit 
Pathshala was opened and a chair of Vyakaranacharya (gram¬ 
marian) in Sanskrit was created in 1948-49. 

The trust sends every year to Varanasi some amount for 
distributing clothes and food to the scholars who have devoted 
their life for animating the Indian heritage of knowledge by a 
deeip stvidY oi Vedant, Philosojiby, Vyafearon, Jyotish and 
Nyaya, 
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Scholarships are also granted every year to the students 
studying different professional courses. Such scholarships were 
granted to 74 students till 1961. 

A ‘Geeta Class’ and various activities like staging of dramas, 
arranging essay competitions and debates are also organised by 
the institution. 

Vidarbha Adivasi Seva Mandal at Paratwada (Taluka; Achal- 
pur) was established in 1955. The institution aims at providing 
lodging and boarding facilities to the students of scheduled 
tribes and give them liberal education. It runs a hostel at 
Paratwada and the number of students in 1962 was 22. The 
institution is governed by a general body of seven members. 
The secretary is entrusted with the day-to-day management of 
the hostel. 

Vidarbha Harijan Sevak Sangh at Morshi is a branch of the 
Maharashtra Harijan Sevak Sangh established in 1933. The 
institution aims at the eradication of untouchability and the 
progress of the so-called untouchables in the social and 
educational fields. 

The provincial board of Vidarbha Harijan Sevak Sangh com¬ 
prises 15 members, including one chairman, one secretary and 
13 members coming from the various districts of Vidarbha. It 
has been receiving grant from Government since 1937. 

At present 90 per cent of its expenditure on propaganda is 
met with by grants from the Government. The rest is covered 
by donations from municipality, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and 
The local inhabitants. The institution runs a hostel for boys at 
Morshi which was established in 1955. In 1963, the hostel had 
27 students. The grant-in-aid amounted to Rs. 39,647 in 
1962-63. 

Bhagini Samaj was established at Badnera primarily for the 
welfare of women and was founded in 1936. It aims at impart¬ 
ing training to women in subjects like stitching, cane-working 
and cooking. It also teaches them Hindi, Marathi and English 
languages. The institution, moreover, takes part and extends 
its co-operation in all the local, national and international move¬ 
ments conducted in the cause of the emancipation of womenkind 
from the present social and economic drudgeries. 

The Samaj is governed by a body which looks after its day-to- 
day management. The subscribers constitute the general body 
which appoints two persons as trustees to look after the pro¬ 
perty ana assets of the institution. The meeting of the general 
Dody is held at least twice in a year. 

Since 1954, the institution has been running a Montessori 
class (Bal Mandir) for children. It also runs a library and 
arranges series of lectures on a variety of subjects. The festivals 
of Makar Sankraman, Kojagiri Pournima, Sharadotsawa are also 
celebrated. 
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The Bal Mandir (Moatessori class for children) was started 
by the institution in 1954. It had eight branches and four 
centres at different villages in the nearby area and one 
sevashram for the backward tribes at Gondwadi in Melghat 
tahsil. 


The institution conducts the Mahila Shikshan Vibhag, the 
Arogya Mandir, the Balak Mandir, the Kanyashram and a 
secondary school (up to 10th standard). 

Till 1960, classes for training gramsevikas were conducted 
with the help of the Social Welfare Board. From then, adult 
literacy classes are conducted by the Social Welfare Board. A 
large number of women attend these classes. 

The Arogya Mandir consists of a dispensary, a maternity 
home and a hospital with twenty beds. 

Kanyashram runs a hostel for girls. 

The secondary school run by the institution provides education 
up to 10th standard. The students are also taught weaving in 
the school. 

Adiwasi Sevashram, Adiwasi Sevashram at Gondwadi was established in 1951 where 
Gondwadi, ^ health centre and a Balwadi are run for the welfare of the 
scheduled tribes. 

The institution is administered by an advisory committee and 
a managing committee. 

The institution receives grants from Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
the State and the Central Government and the municipality. 
The expenditure of the institution stood at Rs. 90,190 in the 
year 1962-63. 

Matru Seva “ Mote Maternity Home ”, Amravati, a branch of Matru Seva 
Amr^'ii established'!!! 1925. The Sangh aims at pro- 

viding pre-natal treatment as well as medical advice to women and 
to run a maternity home with adequate equipment. In the case of 
poor women, the treatment during the confinement is free. The 
institution also provides a nursing course for women. 

A working committee of 11 members looks after the day-to- 
day management of the institution. The office-bearers of the 
committee are the president, the secretary and the medical officer. 

In 1963, the value of pr^rty and assets of the institution 
amounted to Ss. 61,790. The annual expenditure stood at 
Rs. 20,000. The institution receives a mmt of fo. 2.000 per 
annum from the Central Social Welfare Bmird and Rs. 250 from 
the municipality. During 1962-63, 445 women received prenatal 
treatment and 360 delivery cases were attended to. 
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Prabodhan Geeta Mandal at Daryapur was established in 
December 1937 for the progress of women in cultural and social 
fields. It aims at propagating the teachings of Geeta amongst 
women. For this purpose, the institution conducts classes where 
discourses arc held on the Geeta. Geeta-jayanti, Makar Sank- 
raman, Dasnavami and other religious festivals are celebrated by 
the institution and bhajans as well as kirtans are arranged. The 
institution runs a Balak Mandir, a tailoring class and a library. 

The institution has a building. The annual income of the 
institution stood at Rs. 4,500 in 1962-63. 

The Balak Mandir had 65 children on its roll in 1962-63. Its 
library contains over 700 books. It receives grant from the 
Divisional Welfare Board. In 1962-63, the grant amounted to 
Rs. 640. 

Sharada Udyog Mandir, Amravati, founded in December, 1950, 
is a charitable institution established with the aim erf giving 
economic aid to hard pressed middle class women, especially 
widows and destitutes, by giving them training in various crafts 
and vocations such as tailoring, embroidery, bakery and manu¬ 
facturing of lozenges, toys, etc. The successful candidate in 
tailoring is given diploma which is recognised by the Directorate 
of Technical Education. The beneficiaries of the society 
numbered 100 in 1963. 

The movable and immovable property of the institution was 
worth about Rs. 25,000 in 1963. The income in the same year, 
stood at Rs. 37,000 including Government grant of Rs. 7,000. 

The life members of the institutions numbered 75 in 1963 
while the ordinary members were 500. The institution opened 
a Balak Mandir in 1955, where children below six years of work¬ 
ing mothers, are admitted. 

The Mandir publishes ' Wagvina \ a monthly magazine in 
Hindi. 

Opened in 1951 by one Mr. Dhanaraj Kesarimal Munot in 
memory of his mother, the late Shrimati Dhapeebai Jain, this 
maternity home aims to provide medical aid to children and 
pre-natal treatment and advice to women. The income from 
founder’s property is assigned to meet the expenses of the home, 
and a board of trustees looks after its management. 

The estimated value of the assets of the institution was 
Rs. 1,00,000 in 1964. 

The expenditure for the year 1961, amounted to Rs. 26,084. 
The ijwtitution received grants from the State Government and 
the Miuricipdity. In 1961, the grant from Government amounted 
to Si 7iS0ft and that from Municipality stood at Rs. 500. 

Hie Home had 22 beds in 1953, and 28 in 1962. The delivery 
cal^ attended to were 305 in 1953 whereas the number rose to 
606 in 1962. The number of patients treated was 554 in 1962. 
The expenditure on free beas was Rs. 3,731 in 1952 and 
Rs. 15,512 in 1962:. 
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The Baptist Mission of Central India had an information centre 
at Achalpur known as the Christi Sahitva Kendra established in 
March 1962. The centre provides pamphlets and literature on 
Christian religion and other relevant information. The expendi¬ 
ture of the Kendra was Rs. 1,000 in 1962. It does not receive any 
grant from the government. 

Mahawcer Sarvajanik Vachanalaya at Badnera was established 
in 1951. The library is open to all. 

The value of the assets and property of the institution stands 
at Rs. 5,000. The institution received grants from the munici¬ 
pality (amounting to Rs. 250 in 1961) and the Government. The 
annual expenditure stood at Rs. 1,500, in 1961. 

The institution celebrates days of national importance and 
special functions are arranged on these days. 

Nagar Vachanalaya at Amravati was established as early as 
1867 for the diffusion of knowledge among the general public. 
Its activities include circulation of books, newspapers and 
magazines, conducting study circles and arranging lectures and 
debates. 

The members of the vachanalaya constitute the general body. 
It elects the managing committee which executes the decisions of 
the general body. 

Its assets and property were valued at Rs. 1,44,448 in 1962-63. 
During the same year, its income was Rs. 23,690 and its 

expenditure amounted to Rs. 26,152. It received a grant of 
Rs. 500 from the Education Department in 1962-63 and of 

Rs. 1,000 from Amravati Municipality. 

The number of hooks in the library was 13,782 in 1963 including 
4,966 English, 8,198 Marathi and 618 Hindi books. Other periodi¬ 
cals included dailies, weeklies, bi-weeklies, fortnightly newspapers 
with magazines and (juarterlies. They numbered 136 in 1963. 
A separate magazine section was opened in 1962. The reference 
section has books useful to the post-graduate university students. 

Sarvajanik Vachanalaya at Paratwada, was established in 1866. 
It has a free reading room and a library. Books are issued to the 
subscribing members, who numbered 91 in 1961-62. 

The fixed property and assets of the institution include the 
building and furniture worth Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 3,000 respectively. 
The library possesses books on diverse subjects and rare books. 

The library received Government and municipal grants amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 263 and Rs. 240 respectively in 1961. The total income 
in the same year, was Rs. 1,675 while the expenditure stood at 
Rs. 1,803. 

The trust was established on 12th February 1959 by Ramratan 
Shriwallabh Chandak with the object of giving impetus to the 
study and preachings of Vedant, Vijnyana and Gita with special 
emphasis on Karma Yoga and Dharma Shastra, 
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The total value of the property of the trust amounts to CHAPTER 1«. 
Rs. 1,35,000 and consists of Shree Ram Mandir, Mangal Karyalaya 
(previously known as Dharmshala), Mohini Mangal (new buil- voSraJ^^Soc'^ 
ding recently constructed) and Deeparchan Sadan, ^ "LrWce ** 

Organisation!. 

The trustees work free for the trust and one of them acts as voluntary 
managing trustee. Organisations. 


‘Geeta Mandal’ was formed and three series of lectures wercA’/ira* Ram Trust, 
arranged (in November 1956, April 1957 and in September Amravaii. 
1957) on the philosophy of ‘Gita^ 


A sub-committee of seven persons was established in 1958 to 
arrange the *Suvichar Vyakhyanmala* and 30 lectures were 
delivered in this series. 


Hanuman Vyayamshala, Paratwada, was established in 1916. 
I'he institution conducts classes and trains teachers in physical 
education. It holds various exhibitions and competitions in 
games. 

The assets including its building and other equipment were 
valued at Rs. 16,000 in 1961-62. The institution is managed by 
a governing body of 4 members. It did not receive government 
grant and its only source of income was donations. 


Miscellaneous 

Institutions. 

Hanuman 

Vyayamshala, 

Paratwada, 


Shree Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak Mandal, Amravati, was Hanuman 
founded by Anant Krishna Vaidya and Ambadas Krishna yyayam Prasarak 
Vaidya in 1914 as a small gymnastic club. The institution has Mandal, Amravati. 
done pioneering work of organising the movement of physical 
education when there was a general apathy for physical 
education. 


The founders had two objectives: to link up the movement of 
physical education with the national freedom movement and to 
modernise and systematise the traditional Indian system of 
exercise by incorporating in it the Western methods of physical 
education. 

In 1918-19, the club was renamed as the Hanuman Vyayam 
Mandir. The institution as it grew from strength to strength 
was reorganised into Shree Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak 
Mandal. 

The efficacy of the system of physical education that was 
being evolved in this institution was tested in the various 
gymnastic tournaments. The success of its athletes in the C. P. 
and Berar Olympic Meets held in 1925, encouraged the org^i- 
sers to launch upon a new scheme of popularising these exercises 
and games on a countrywide basis. The idea of holding' short 
term physical training classes during the summer vacation at 
Amravati was devised and implemented. These classes are 
being run every year almost uninterruptedly since 1925 and more 
than 15,000 young men and women, from different parts of the 
country have been trained in this institution. 
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The Mandal later turned its attention to the study of some of 
the Western and Eastern gymnastic systems and a few of its life 
members were deputed twice to attend the International Scout 
Jamborees held in Europe. During 1921—30, its activities did 
not remain confined to the solitary field of physical education 
but became associated with the national freedom movement. 
The workers of the Mandal were also taken up on most of the 
committees which were formed to prepare the scheme of physical 
education. The teams of the Mandal visited important towns 
of most of the Indian provinces* and gave demonstrations of 
their performances. The Mandal organised a special wing of 
social workers under the title * Civil Defence Force', in 1932 
and this wing further attracted young men from different parts 
of the country. The members of this wing later supplied per¬ 
sonnel to the Government organisations such as Home Guards. 
Urban Infantry and Territorial Army. The first AlMndia 
Physical Education Conference was organised by the Mandal in 
October 1946 which was a great success. The conference result¬ 
ed in the establishment of a permanent organisation, viz,, the 
National Association of Physical Education and Recreation in 
India. The members of the Mandal attended the gymnastic 
meets held in Europe in 1936, 1949 and 1953. 


The Mandal devoted its energies to the rejuvenation of Indian 
elements in gymnastics like rhythm, callisthenics, uniformity 
of mass action, graceful mass performance and uniform exer¬ 
cises to all parts of body. It brought into play the element of 
music as a co-adjunct of physical training and so phased the 
different indigenous exercises as can be practised age-wise. The 
Mandal framed a syllabus of the subjects of physical training 
for which a number of items from traditional exercises and 
games were selected and remodelled. The system has become 
popular in India. It is also to the credit of the Mandal that 
It has started a women's wing and has tried to do away with the 
prejudices against physical education for women. It has 
established the Indian Institute for Diploma in Physical Culture 
and Recreation in 1946 with a view to bringing about a synthesis 
of eastern and western method^. 


The Mandal has its own building accommodating its office, 
the local gymnasium, the library, lecture hall and a store for 
apparatus, equipment and instruments. The Mandal owns a 
printing press with a building and has brought out a few publi¬ 
cations on physical education. The Mandal maintains a dairy 
and a small poultry farm. 

The management of the Mandal is looked after by three 
bodies, viz,, (1) the general body, (2) the managing body and 
(3) the executive committee. 

The assets of the institution were valued at Rs. ],09i000 in 
1962. The annual income and expenditure stood at Rs. 53»234 
and Rs. 72,027 respectively in 1962-63. The grants from various 
sources stood at Rs. 21,378 in the same year. 
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Numerous benevolent institutions and charitable organisations 
are working for the welfare of those who belong to the sche¬ 
duled castes and scheduled tribes in Amravati district. Some of 
them are branches of institutions, established elsewhere. Most 
of the institutions were established after 1950. 

The uplift of these communities (viz., backward classes) is sought 
to be achieved in many ways. The Government gives them 
special facilities for receiving education at all stages. They get 
freeships and scholarships which enable them to complete their 
courses. 

Taking into consideration the poor financial conditions of 
students, grants-in-aid are given by the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment*. The hostel inmates are provided with lodging, boarding 
and other essential amenities. 

The following table gives the information about the various 
hostels in Amravati district. The hostels are meant for second¬ 
ary school children. 


Backward Class Students* Hostei.s in Amravati District 


Name of Hostel and location 

Year of 
establish¬ 
ment 

Year of 
recogni¬ 
tion 

Sanctioned 
strength of 
students 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I. Adarsha Vidyarthi Griha, Amravati 

1933 

1959-60 

20 

2. Shri Ram Education Society’s Hostel, 
Takarkheda Sambhu (Tal. Amravati) 

1956 

* 1959-60. 

39 

3. Depressed Classes Students’ Hostel, 
Warud (Tal. Morshi). 

1955 

1959-60 

30 

4. Harijan Vasti Griha, Morshi 

1955 

1959-60 

21 

5. Dalitodhar Boarding, Paratwada .. 

1953 

1959-60 

20 

6. Shri Gurudeo Backward Classes 
Hostel, Mozari (Tal. Chandur Rly.) 

1959 

1960-61 

25 

7. Ogale Smarak Vasti Griha, Amravati 

1960 

1961-62 

20 

8. Vidarbha Adiwasi Sewa Mandal, 
Achalpur Camp. 

1955 

1955-56 

20 

9. Adiwasi Hostel (Chhatrawas), Amra¬ 
vati. 

1955 

1959-60 

30 

10. Lok-Sewa Chhatmlaya, Chikhaldara 
(Tal. Melghat). 

1960 

1961-62 

20 

11. Adiwasi Hostel Shendurjana Ghat, 
(Tal. Melghat). 

j 1957 

1959-60 

25 


•Thus in 1960-61, the **Shri Ram Education Sodety” at Takarkhcda Sambhu 
received a grant of Rs. 18,750 for building a Hostel. In the same way in 1961-62, thg 
BwkwtMfd Cla§s Hostel at Mozari glw rooejv^ a graqt of Rs, 1 2,479. 
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The Friends’ Club at Badnera was started in 1962 with a view 
to promote a feeling of “ corporate life ” amongst its members. 
The Club had 32 members in 1962. It offers them facilities to 
play such games as badminton, table-tennis, bridge, etc., in its 
own premises. 

The Anand Samaj which was originally started in 1902 and 
the Samartha Samaj, started in 19ll were merged in 1921 to 
form a new body, viz., the Samarthanand Samaj. The main 
object of the Samaj is to awaken political consciousness amongst 
the people. It started the ‘ Deshbandhudas Vachanalaya ’ in 
1924. 



CHAPTER 19-PLACES 

Acalpur City is the headquarters of Acalpur tahsil and is 
situated at a height of about 366 metres (1200') above sea-level. 
It lies more than 48.280 km. (30 miles) to the north-west of 
Amravati, the district head(|uarters and has a population of 
36,538 as per the 1961 Census. The town was formerly known 
as Ellicpur. Its ancient name has recently been restored to it. 
The town was fortified in the days of its early Muslim rulers by 
a huge and solid rampart wall of masonry with four gates. The 
fortifications are still in good condition. The names of the 
respective gates are Dulhd gate, Tondgmiv gate, Buiidelpurd 
gate and Hirdpurd gate. Near the Dulha gate there is a window 
known as Dulhd Khidkl 

In modern times no works have been undertaken for the 
supply of water. Water is mostly obtained from wells and 
small rivulets Sarpan and Bican which flow through the town. 
However, the Public Health and Engineering Department of the 
Government has prepared a plan to provide the city with tap 
water-supply. There is still in existence, though no longer in 
working order, an underground conduit of earthen pipes 
through which the oldest quarter of the town (that between the 
Dulha Darvaza and the Barkul gate) was formerly supplied 
with water from the Bican. In order to make a reservoir, a dam 
was constructed on the river Bican at a spot above the city. It 
is said that these water-works were constructed in the reign of 
Ahmad Sah Wali Bahamani (A.H. 829, A.D. 1425). The pipe¬ 
line of these water-works is heavily silted and now it is 
inoperative. 

In the heyday of its prosperity, with a lavish court in the 
midst, Acalpur was an important centre of cotton and silk 
manufactures, and had a reputation also for wood-carving and 
stone-work which is borne out by the remnants of the old royal 
palaces and the court. To-day the latter industry is almost 
extinct, and those of weaving and dyeing, though their followers 
are still numerous, are steadily on the decline. In recent years, 
however, two co-operative societies for the manufacture of cotton 
materials have been formed. The carpets made here, though 
rough, are of a strong texture and find a ready sale all over the 
district; hhadiSy riimdk, pagdis and patkdsf, and saris with silk 
borders are al§o produced, but the trade is in doldrums for the 
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earnings of a Kosti not only do not exceed those of an unskilled 
workman, but are actually less and his goods are being steadily 
ousted from the market by those of the powerloom. The al 
dyeing of Acalpur was formerly famous, but the trade now is 
extinct. The castes connected with these industries are the 
first to exhibit signs of distress in times of scarcity and require 
the promptest attention. A good many people of this com¬ 
munity have given up the traditional industry of their fore¬ 
fathers and taken to agriculture and other trades which promise 
better returns. To-day the most important industry as else¬ 
where is that of raw cotton. A cotton mill known as the 
Vidarbha and Berar Mills, was established in 1926 and now 
affords employment to over 2,000 workers both skilled and un¬ 
skilled. Raw cotton from many villages around Acalpur is 
brought here for sale, there being a big cotton market at 
Acalpur. 

In the village lists and settlement papers Acalpur appears as 
divided into eleven khels or mundst each of which bears a 
Hindu name, being that of the family holdim; the paVelki, e.g., 
Khel Japmali. Khel Trirabak Niirayan, Khel Tikal, Khel 
Gummet and the like. The history of present-day Acalpur, 
however, is distinctly Muhammedan, and this is reflected as 
one might expect in the nomenclature of the place which was 
until recently called Ellicpur. The town was at one time 
surrounded by 54 purds or suburbs, of which about 35 exist to 
the present day, and the names of nearly all are of Musalman 
origin. All suburbs are within the municipal limits. A few 
of the more important ones arc Samastpura formed by Samast 
Khfm in 1724, Sultanpiira by Sultan Khfin about the same time, 
Anvarpurii named after Anvar Khatun, Salabat Khan’s wife, 
Nfimdar Ganj, Nasibpura, Abbaspura. Jivanpura, and Raikabah, 
the last named being the headquarters of a bazar formed by 
Salabat Khan to accompany him on his military expeditions. 
There is no doubt that Acalpur was in the past a very large and 
prosperous city, and is said to have contained at one time as 
many as 40,000 houses. The number has now touched a low 
level of 8,000. Its prosperity depended upon two things, the 
presence of the court and the ^position of the city at one end of 
what must always have been a considerable, if not one of the 
most important, trade routes through the hills to Northern 
India. The court has vanished and with it the prosperity of 
the town and the railway has diverted all trade elsewhere. The 
former importance of Acalpur has declined and its interests are 
mainly of the past. 

The history of the city could well be said to be the history of 
Berar itself. The town is full of old buildings of greater or less 
importance, which bear testimony to its fortunes under different 
rulers. Its earliest Muhammedan invaders are commemorated 
fitly enou8:h in the bare but stately Idgdh of Sultan Imad-ul- 
Mulk (A.D. 1347), the nephew of Muhammad Tughlak^ 

‘So says local tradition whieh has dignified him with the title ’’ Sultan**. 
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The idgdh is a wall built across, in an open ground, ‘about 
46 metres (150 ft.) in length and 15 metres (50 ft.) in height. In 
rhe centre at the top of it there is a raised seat, crowned with a 
gtnnbaz. The extreme ends of the idgdh were surmounted by 
I wo tall and handsome mindrs but now only one stands, the 
one to the left of the visitor having collapsed along with a small 
part of that side. At one of the ends there are stairs leading to 
the top affording a view of the Gavilgad fort, which is partly 
liidden by the dense forest growth. Muslims offer mass prayers 
on the day of Id. The Jami Masjid is a huge structure 
supported by about 108 pillars, each of a height of about 
15 metres (50 ft.), constructed in the traditional style. The 
iiont row of pillars forms eleven arches. In front of the mosque 
is a spacious courtyard. There is also a small water tank. The 
Barkul gate is located in the killd locality of the town. It was a 
massive erection of stone divided into inner and outer wards 
and leading into the still older mud fort which dates from the 
Hindu times. The mud fort is no more in existence and even 
the Barkul gate lies amidst ruins. Only the brick structure 
remains, the stones and plaster having fallen asunder due to 
anticpiity. But the remains suffice to give an idea of its 
grandeur and massivity. The gate had many carved stones in 
it taken perhaps from some of the pillaged temples and from 
its siiuafion in the middle of the city it must have been a 
favourite ‘ cold harbour ’ in the hot weather. Recently the wall 
exiensions of the gate were sold in auction and many houses 
have been constructed from the stones dug out of its founda¬ 
tions. The name Barkul is a corrupt form of the Persian word 
Birkul which means very big or lofty. From about the same 
period must date the Hauz Katora, a ruined octagonal tower of 
hrick, mortar and sandstone, about 3 km. {2 miles) to the west 
of Acalpur. ft is believed to have been built by Ahmad ^ah 
Wali Bahamani. The architecture of it is in the style known 
as Paihan, and the tower stands in the midst of a supposedly 
(ircular tank the diameter of which was about 91 metres 
(100 yards) and depth about 4.572 metres (15 ft.). Now the tank 
is full of tmid and has lost both its shape as well as depth. It is 
said, though not conclusively proved, that water was brought from 
Dhamangahv by means of an underground conduit system to 
feed the tank and in course of time the passage might have got 
silted with mud and the flow of water stopped. The tower 
stands 24.68 metres (81 feet) in height and has three storeys; it 
is said that a fourth and a fifth were removed by one of the 
Navfibs to provide materials for his own palace. There were 
mindrs but they were in ruins even during the lime of Akbar. 
The tower is also believed to have a cellar which is now 
supposed to have sunk in the mud. On all the eight sides, 
there are open arch-shaped doors and inside there are designs of 
beautiful creepers carved in all exuberance. The edifice is long 
past repairs. 

The, Bahamani dynasty and its tarafddrs of Berar have left 
but little in the way . of a memorial. To the Bahamanis wc owe 
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the water-course already mentioned, the Darus 6afa Masjid 
(A.D. 1340) and one or two unimportant minor buildings. The 
mosque is said to have been built by one Abdul Kadar and is 
located in the Farmanpura part of the town. The entrance is 
through a gate constructed in the traditional style opening into 
a courtyard which contains a small water tank. The mosque is 
rectangular in shape having four rows of pillars forming five 
arches in the front. It measures 22x10 metres (75'x35') and 
has three domes. It is in a perfectly good condition. From the 
same period dates the most famous of all the Acalpilr antiqui¬ 
ties, the tomb of Dulha 5ah Abdul Rahman GhazI Ghaznavl. 
The legend tells us of a wandering Muhammedan fakir who was 
maltreated by a certain Riija of Acalpur and fled to Ghazni to 
appeal for help. The great Mahmud’s nephew was celebrating 
his bridal when the holy man arrived : hut he left the feast to 
lead a Jehad from beyond the Himalayas for the punishment of 
the king and died fighting amid untold slaughter of the king’s 
soldiers cutting off, we are even told, his own head to make the 
victory secure. On the 10th Rabi-ttlaval an urns in honour of 
Dulhii $ah, attended by over 25,000 persons is held. The budd¬ 
ings arc picturesquely situated on the north-easterly bank of the 
Bican about 1.60 km. (1 mile) from the city and from a distance 
look almost imposing with the two great archways, the small 
lantern window overhanging the river and a duster of white 
domes behind. On closer scrutiny they are very disappointing; 
the apparent stone-lace-work is merely a mass of bricks and 
tiles placed edgeways and whitewashed and the whole effect is 
indescribably petty. Passing in through the large gate one 
finds a spacious courtyard containing the graves of many 
forgotten worthies. There is one in particular which has some 
very creditable stone tracery. Close at hand on the right lie 
the houses of the attendants and on the left a small mosepu 
built originally by Sithlicdar Mivan Manzur, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, hut restored by Ghulam Husain the last of the 
Navabs. Through this one enters the holy of holies, the inner¬ 
most court wherein are the resting places of the GhazT himself 
and of his mother Malika-i-Jahan. These are said to have been 
erected by Safdar Khan Sistani. the lieutenant of Ala-ud-din 
Hasan, the first Bahaman Sah^ They arc covered with white¬ 
wash and are in no way interesting; the silver doors which they 
possessed a hundred years ago have been stolen, and thoue^h 
they were once recovered by the police have since vanished. 
The largest enclosure of all is surrounded by a sandstone wall 
built by the brothers RaghuiT and Mudhoii Bhoslc of Nagpur 
in alternate thanks offering for their succes.ses over each other. 
The eastern gate built by Mudhoji is the only erection in the 
whole crowed "of buildings with any architectural beauty. It has 
a flight of stone steps on either side leading to a broad harah' 
dan on top. Half way up each flight is a small domed halting 
place. The bardhdari has six windows and two doors and is 
surmounted by four small mindrs. Each gate of the wall has a 
Persian inscription commemorating its builder. Just outside the 
dargdh 183 metres (two hundred yards) from the west bank of 
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the Bican lies a small but elegant cylindrical sandstone dome 
supported on four sandstone pillars. It is commonly known as 
the Moni Joni Gumbaz, and said to commemorate the infant 
(laughters of Ahmad Sah Wall’s VazJr who died here. 

After the fall of the Bahamani dynasty, the architectural 
liistory of Acalpur is blank for several hundred years. The 
Imad Sahi rulers, though they held the proud position of 
having been the only independent Kings of Bcrar, were in truth 
hut insecurely seated on a tottering throne. Gavilgad, with its 
strong walls and precipitous, approaches, was a capital fai more 
U) their liking than the ill-defended Acalpur. They have left 
no memorial. The Nizam Sahs were busy elsewhere, and the 
stir and turmoil of the Moghal invasions of the Deccan /left 
them but little time for building. A few relics remain of the 
reigns of Akbar and Alamgir: of the former is the well or low- 
level reservoir known as Mandal Sah, said to have been built by 
Man Singh, the Raja of Jaipur. It is commonly known to the 
people as the Mandal Sah Bath and is situated not far from the 
id^dh of Sultan Imad-ul-Mulk mentioned in the foregoing 
pages. Around the reservoir, which is a sort of a well, square 
in shape, are extensive meadows and a fine grove of tall tamarind 
trees. It has a platform where its princely owner could sit and 
he cool in the hot weather and niches opposite for the musicians 
to make him merry. The well is of masonry construction and 
even to-day it is in a perfectly good condition. On its hank, on a 
block of stone is carved in relief an image of Hanuman. It 
seems that the block with the image was denosited there at a 
later date. Alamgir is represented by the Cauk Masjid and a 
smaller mosque both built by Sayasta Khan or Mirza Beg Khan 
as be is also called, by the municipal office formerly a Divan- 
khdnd, which is now almost in ruins, and by the restoration of 
the Jam! Masjid, But the domes of the last-named edifice have 
(ollapsf'd. The Cauk Masjid is rectangular in shape and has 
three anhes in the front. It was constructed in about 1653 A.I). 
and has three domes flanked by two mindrs. In the courtyard 
to the right there is a small laldv. 

But the most princely of all the dynasties that have ruled 
Acalpur was that of the Navabs of Sultan Khan’s house, and 
though they were themselves the subordinates of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad they have done more to beautify the city than all 
the previous dynasties. In their time too, private munificence, 
whether that of other rulers such as Mudhop Bhosle or of 
private persons, seems to have been turned to building and to 
such efforts we owe the Hindu temple of BalajI and Ramcandra 
and the tomb of Sah Ismiiil Fakir. The temple of Balaji is very 
old and is a plain edifice. The idol of Balaji is made of Asia 
Dhdtu and is artistically shaped. In the month of Srdvan its 
utsava is celebrated. The temple of Ramcandra though as old 
as the temple of Balaji is a much stronger edifice. In the 
^dhhdrd are placed the idols of Rama, Lakjmana and Sita. It 
is crowned by a well-designed Hkhar with a brass spire. It is 
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enclosed by a compound wall and immediately at the entrance 
facing Rama, in a small structure, is the idol of Hanumaii. 
Inside to the left and right, there are similar shrines of Narsimha 
and a Devi, respectively. At tlic back again there is a small 
temple of Vitrhal Rakhumai. The tomb of Sah Ismail Fakir is 
near the Dulhii Darviiza, one of the entrance gates of the 
fortified city. The building consists of two chambers the outer 
01 the main which contains the tomb of Sah Ismail Fakir with 
a stately dome and the inner containing some more tombs. It 
is much smaller than the outer one. The dome on the outer 
tomb-chamber is decorated with four spires in the four corners. 
Sultan Khan, the first of this dynasty, buiilt the fort in 
Sultanpura in about 1754. It is a strong edifice of sandstone on 
the south bank of the Sarpan. The apjiroach is covered by a 
flanking wall and the outer gate stands at the head of a sleej) 
approach. It was used in the early days of British administration 
as a gaol. Much of the part of the fort is now in a completely 
dilapidated condition and has lost all its former strength. 
Sultan Khan’s son was Ismail Khfm. the greatest of the Navalis. 
whose lofty ideas are clearly expressed in the strong sandstone 
wall which he built round the city. To-day it has developed 
many cracks but enough remains to show that the juince e()uailv 
valued beauty and strength. The wall is studded with carved 
stones (said to have been taken from the ruined Jain temples of 
Rdjd II though their neat apjiearancc gives the lie to this), its 
gates arc richly ornamented, and one at least of its khirkis or 
foot gates, that just to the north of Dulha Darvaza, is extremely 
graceful. To the same ruler and his sons Bahlol and Salabai 
Khan the town owes the commencement of the Navdh Mahfil. 
The old Amravatl District Gazetteer has the following to say 
regarding the Navdh Malidl. “ It consists of a multi|;)licitv ol 
buildings of which many have fallen into decay. The four great 
courtyards with their deep verandahs and beautiful carvings boifi 
in wood and stone remain. Two of them are still used as 
dwelling houses by the representatives of the family, and two are 
lent to Government for schools.” The Malidl is now complelelv 
deserted and has crumbled down. Only a small roofless part ol 
it is standing. The solid wooden pillars and the work in wood 
remain to testify the strengtHt beauty and the grandeur of th • 
Mahal Gbulam Husain Khan, the last of the line, built a lame 
Immnhdrd: but the most beautiful of all the buildings in 
Acalpfir is the cemetery of the Navjibs in J^amastpura which 
contains a stately dome of Ismail Khan and various small build¬ 
ings and some very fine jdll i.e., stonc-lattice-work. The whole is 
surrounded by a strong wall with two lofty gateways. Close by 
is a small mosque and cemetery, dating from older times which 
also contains one or two handsome tombs. All the Navabs were 
fond of gardening and Acalpur is surrounded by the relics of 
many handsome gardens. Perhaps the finest is the Namdar 
not far from Dulha Rahman’s Dargdh ; it is surrounded by a 
wall and has a large well for irrigation while one or two fine 
trees are still standing. Probably it could still be restored at a 
small cost, and the efforts would be worthwhile. Finally. 
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mention should be made of the graves of hygoile English sdldiers 
nr Acalpur. Just outside the north wall a marble slab com¬ 
memorates Thomas Drew, “who for many years conimanded a 
Brigade in the service of Salabar Khan Bahadlir, Navab Of 
Acalpur.” He died in 1815. Close to the municipal office are 
buried Lieut-Colonel Kenny and another who died in Wellesley’s 
assault on Gavilgad, and beside the idgah lie Major Laile arid 
Captain Grant, who succeeded Major Drew in the command just 
mentioned ; the marble slabs of these last four have long since 
been filched from the masonry. 

Besides the objects described above the temples of l.aksmi 
Narayan and that of Lord Dattatraya deserve a mention. 
Laksmi Narayan temple is very old with a spacious sahhd- 
mandap. In the inner shrine on a pedestal are placed the idols 
of I.aksmi and Narayan. In front of the temple there is a fine 
open courtyard about 10x9 metres (35'x30'). The temple of 
l)attatraya is near the gadhi in the Sultanpura locality of the 
lown and is said to have been established by Bhiivsa Rangari, 
l)etTer known as Gulfibrav Maharaj, one of the noted saints of 
Acalpur. In the gdhiidrd on a pedestal is the idol of Dattatraya. 
Below the gdhhdrfi there is a cellar, descended down by a narrow 
flight of steps, containing a Siva Linga. To the right of this in 
a similar hut much smaller cellar is a shrine of Laksmi the 
Cofldess of wealth with an idol of Gajanan nearby. Above it 
in a separate shrine is a Visnu Pancayatan. In the same way 
to the left of Siva Linga is a temple of Radha Krsna and above 
it is a Rfima Pancayatan. All these shrines are inter-connected 
with narrow winding staircases. The arrangement is such that 
one has not to come out and go down again to visit the different 
shrines- in different cellars. 

The municipality at Acalpur was established in 1869. It has 
an area of 61.72 kin.* (23.83 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. 

The administration of the municipality vests in the municipal 
committee with the President as the head. 

In 1961-62 the total income of the municipality including a 
sum of Rs. 26,708.08 as the closing balance of the previous year 
amounted to Rs. 3,41,819.93. The income sources were: 
municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 1,52,798.18; realisation under 
special acts, Rs. 458.93; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 17,486.00; grants and 
contributions, Rs. 1,34,215.38; miscellaneous, Rs. 1,243.49 and 
extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 8,909.87. In the same year 
the expenditure incurred on various items including that on 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 3,31,886.65. The items 
of expenditure were general administration, Rs. 68,935.45 ; public 
safety, Rs, 13,400.43; public health and convenience, 
Rs. 1,20,722-86; public instruction, Rs. 1,15,984.69; contributions, 
Rs. 124.72; miscellaneous, Rs. 3,152.56 and extraordinary and 
debt heads, Rs. 9,565.94. 
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To facilitate easy flow of traffic two causeways have been 
constructed across the rivers Sarpan and Bican flowing through 
the town and dividing its contiguity. As the building, housing 
the municipal offices, is in bad repairs, it is proposed to" construct 
a new one. The municipality has also built two slaughter 
houses, two meat markets, two cattle-pounds and a sardi. For 
holding a weekly market a tin shade has also been provided. 


Cremation and Cremation and buria] grounds are maintained and used by 

Burial Places. respective communities. 

Health and The town has only kutcha drains. However, arrangements 

Sanitation. are made to remove night-soil and waste water out of the 
inhabited localities. A Committee known as the Dispensary 
Fund Committee conducts a dispensary and a civil hospital. It 
receives grants from the municipality as well as the Government. 
The town municipality incurs an annual average expenditure of 
Rs. 6,400 on medical aid. There is also a veterinary dispensary. 

Education, Primary education is compulsory in the town. It is managed 
hy the municipality. There are five primary schools in the town. 
In the academic year 1961-62 these schools had a strength of 
2,109 pupils with 45 teachers on the staff. In the same year the 
municipality spent Rs. 57,604-90 on education and learning. It 
received a grant of Rs. 38,236.57 for the enforcement of primary 
education from the Eduoation department of the State Govern¬ 
ment. There are five privately owned high schools. One of 
these, viz., Rastriya High School received a grant of Rs. 15,000 
from the municipality in 1961-62. The Jagadaihba Mahavidya- 
laya with the faculties of Arts and Commerce was established in 
1961. It received a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the municipality in 
1962-63. There are two private libraries, viz., the Sarvajanik 
Vacanalaya and the Navayug Hindi Library, each receiving an 
annual grant of Rs. 200 from the municipality. 

Boads. The town has very few good roads within the municipal 

limits. Thus far the municipality has constructed nearly 18 kilo¬ 
metres of roads. Of these 9-4.^ km. are metalled and the 
remaining unmetalled. 

AciiALinjR Civil Acalpur Civil Station, also called Paratvada and Acalpur 
Station. Cantonment, is situated at a height of 386-740 metres (1268 feet) 
above sea-level, and lies 51.49 km. (32 miles) north-west of 
AmravatT and 3.21 km. (2 miles) north of Acalpur City. It is 
connected with AmravatT and Cikhaldara and the Betul border by 
metalled high roads. There is also a metalled road to Anjangahv 
Surji (16 miles=25.749 km.) and another to Candur Bazar 
(14 miles=22.531 km.). This road is crossed by two rivers, viz., 
Pival and Purnii. There is a small bridge over the former while 
over the latter a much bigger one is under construction. Its total 
population, according to the Census of 1961, is 17,490 of which 
9,176 are males and 8,314 females. 
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Timber brought from Melghat to the bazar on Thursdays, is 
by far the most important article of trade. The depot 
established here by the Forest department is one of the biggest 
depots in India and forms a considerable source of income to the 
Government. Cattle is the next most important item of sale in 
the bazar. The bazar cess collected in 1961-62, amounted to 
Rs. 22,250. 

Paratvada is quite a modern town, its existence being due to 
its selection as a military station when Salabat Khan's Reformed 
Troops were converted into the Acalpur Brigade and made a 
part of the Hyderabad Contingent. It was in 1823 according to 
the Nurul Berar that the cantonment was formed. Captain 
Saycr being at that time Commandant. The station at Jaipur 
Kothi was in the same year abandoned. At one time, a whole 
brigade with cavalry, artillery and infantry was stationed here. 
Meadows Taylor in 1840 notes that it was particularly the 
Brigadier’s privilege to spend his summers at Cikhaldara but on 
various occasions since the assignment the numbers were reduc¬ 
ed, and in 1903 only one battalion of infantry was left to evacuate 
the place. The old military buildings which were valued at 
Rs. 2,11,782 then, consist of infantry and artillery lines with a 
military hospital which are now occupied by the agricultural 
farm and its research section as Paratvada has long since ceased 
to be a military station. 

Paratvada is divided by the river Bican into two parts, the two 
being joined by bridges, one near the post office on the Cikhaldara 
road, and the other close to the ‘‘Khurn Bungalow” a private 
house so called for some unknown reason. The bridges are 
named as Tcmblo bridge and Woodhouse bridge. The Circuit 
House or Lai Bungalow lies in an open space a few hundred 
yards to the north of the town. The hasti is divided into seven 
purds or quarters named Chota Bazar, Motha Bazar, Moglal 
pura. Gatarmalpurii, Vakil line, Pensionpura, etc. Its chief 
buildings are the Recreation lodge, a club with a fine tennis- 
court and a billiard table, a town hall, three high schools includ¬ 
ing one for girls, a newly built sarm and a civil hospital. The 
municipail office has been accommodated in the military 
hospital. There are also two temples dedicated one each to 
Datta and Vitthal. On the northern side of the town 

is an open space provided with cabutards for the daily 

market and beyond this lies the unused parade ground. The 

Civil Station is a well laid out area with broad roads and excellent 

bungalows and public offices. Though now wearing a somewhat 
deserted appearance since its reduction at one stroke from the 
headquarters of a district and military centre to the suburb of a 
second class town, it is still a picturesque place, being well 

shaded with splendid trees. The climate is much cooler than 

Amravati in the cold weather, and warmer in the summer, 
both on account of its proximity to the hills and of the trees 
which prevent the wind. In the rains the same causes, 
together with the proximity of the river, make it very damp 
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and unpleasant. In this portion of the town lie, besides the 
private residential bungalows, the site of the weekly bazar 
and the former District Offices, where now the Court of the Suh- 
divisioiial officer is held. There is also a police station and a 
rest-house. The old district jail serves as the premises for the 
office of the Executive Engineer. The station has both an 
Anglican church and a Roman Catholic church ; there is a joint 
cemetery. Paratvadii is the headquarters of the Roman Catholic 
Mission to the Dheds and of the Korku and Central India Hill 
Mission. The latter body manages an orphanage and an indus¬ 
trial school at Paratvada and Khudavandpur, and a leper asylum 
at Kothare about 4.82 km. (3 miles) away. The Anglican church 
here conducts a Civil Hospital. 

There are separate municipalities for the area covered by Acal- 
pur camp and Acalpur City. The Acalpur camp municipality was 
established in 1893 and has under its control an area of 6.16 km." 
(2-38 sq. miles). The President, elected by the councillors from 
amongst themselves, is responsible for the municipal administra¬ 
tion. 

In 1961-62, the municipal income amounted to Rs. 3,35,07.S.04. 
This amount excludes receipts under extraordinary and debt 
heads. The income comprised municipal rates and taxes contri- 
huting Rs. 1,36,438.15: realisation under special acts, Rs. 2,043.66; 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation, Rs. 83,327.76; grants and contributions for special and 
general purposes, Rs. 1,09,804.01 and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,461.46. 
In the same year expenditure was Rs. 3,22,907.20. The expendi¬ 
ture figure also excludes expenditure on extraordinary and debt 
heads. The item-wise expenditure was general administration 
and collection charges, Rs. 24,893.89; public safety, Rs. 9,038.84 ; 
public health and convenience, Rs. 1,46,578.73 ; public instruction, 
Rs. 1,.33,662.37 ; grants and contributions for general purposes, 
Rs 2,379.00 and miscelilancous, Rs. 6,354.37. 

Burial and cremation grounds are managed and usetl by tlie 
respective communities. The Hindus have twc) burial grounds 
and the Muslims only one. 

The town has pucca as well as kutcha drains. Waste water is 
allowed to gather in cess-pools and is then removed. Work of 
converting the kutcha drains into piicca ones which was taken up 
in 1961-62, is e.stimated to cost Rs. 74,518.00. Water-supply is 
obtained from wells, private as well as public. No shortage of 
water is experienced. There is only one civil dispensary and is 
managed by Government. It receives an annual contribution of 
Rs. 1,500 from the municipality. There is a maternity home run 
by the municipality. The CTB Misson of America maintains a 
hospital in the town. 

Primary education is compulsory and is under municipal 
management. The number of primary schools is five. In the 
year ending March 1962, there were 1,406 pupils on the rolls of 
the schools with 41 teachers. The net expenditure incurred on 
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primary education during the same year was Rs. 61,920.74. There 
are two montessori schools, one private and the other public. The 
municipality also manages a high school having two sections, one 
with Marathi as its medium of instruction and the other with 
Hindi. The strength of both these sections was 772 (1961-62) with 
32 teachers. The expenditure on secondary education came to 
Rs. 71,261.63 in the same year. The total sum spent on education 
and learning, thus stood at Rs. 1,33,182.37. In addition to the 
above stated institutions there are two private high schools one 
each for hoys and girls. The Girls’ High School received a grant 
of Rs. 500 in 1962-63. Likewise Boys’ School received Rs. 1,001 
as grant-in-aid in 1962-63. The Government runs a B.Ed. Training 
College and a S.T.C. College. 

The total length of roads in the town is 17.501 km. (10 miles 
and 7 furlongs) of which 10.05 km. (6 miles, 2 furlongs) arc 
metalled. 

There arc two markets one daily and the other weekly. 
Besides, there are two other markets, one dealing in cotton and the 
other in grains. All these are built by the munici})ality. The 
markets are proposed to i)e renovated and extended at an estimat¬ 
ed cost of Rs. 18,000. 

The town has three private libraries. They arc the Brilmitra 
Library, the Sarvajanik Vacanalaya and the Christi Sahitya 
Kendra. The first two of these receive grant-in-aid from the 
municipality. 

Acalpur Tahsil, formerly the headquarters tahsil of the Achal- 
pur district hut since August 1905 a tahsil of the Amravati dis¬ 
trict lying between 2^9' and 2L24' N. and 77°23' and 77".S3' E. 
with an area of 1269.10 km.’ (490 sq. miles), contains 329 villages 
and towns. It lies in the Payanghai at the foot of the Satpuda 
hills and is hounded on the north by the Melghai tahsil of Amra- 
vati district and the Betfil district of the Madhya Prades; on the 
west by the Daryapur tahsil, the Amravati .and Morsi tahsils form¬ 
ing the boundary on the south and east. The tahsil is compact in 
shape, and is the smallest of all the tahsiils in |X)int of size. The 
face of the country is perfectly levcil, although here and there 
deeply indented by the rivers and freshets that find their way down 
from the Satpuda hills. Here are the best camping grounds in the 
district. The soils are very fertile, (piitc equal to those in Akot 
and Daryfipur. In spite of the great demand for w^ood fuel in 
recent years, many parts of the tahsil are still well wooded. 
There is scarcely a village which cannot boast of its grove of 
trees, and the general prosperity and high standard of cultivation 
prevailing afford a satisfaction to the eye which verges on mono¬ 
tony. Water in many places lies close to the surface and main¬ 
tains a certain amount of moisture in the soil, by which the 
country has been enabled to weather the severe famines of the 
last decade with comparative success. With the advent of electri¬ 
city, pumps have been installed on wells and a considerable area 
brought under well irrigation. Pakalnala project under way, 
when completed would irrigate 151.875 hectares (375 acres) of 
land of this tahal. The climate in the greater part of the tahsil 
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CHAPTER 19. is healthy throughout the year, though the heat is very trying in 
Places villages in the north of the tahsil lying under 

. , * the hills are feverish during the last three months of the year. 

(HALPUR AHsiL. principal rivers which drain the tahsil are the Candrabhaga 
ysica eaturcs. Purnii. The banks of both are too high to make irriga* 

tion practicable unless very large works are undertaken for which 
again the supply of water would not suffice. Such as they are, 
however, they are a great boon to the country as the water is 
good and lasts throughout the hot season. The Sarpan, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Candrabhaga, flows past the city of Acalpur and 
formerly supplied the city with water by an aqueduct. Iliere is 
an old and ruined drain of similar construction known as the 
Satbudki, or seven wells, near the village of Datura, which was 
formerly used for the irrigation of garden lands in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Legend connects its origin with the supply of water to 
the Hauz Katora. 

Population. The population of the tahsU as per the 1961 Census is 209,189 as 
against 178,312 in 1951 which shows a rapid increase over the last 
ten years. In the original settlement report it was pointed out 
that the population was more than the land could fairly bear, 
and emigration to less cultivated tracts was predicted. At that 
time the Settlement Officer’s report did not receive any attention 
and there was actually no need of taking any measures as Acalpur 
was capable of supporting that much population. But the 
increase in population over the past decade is so rapid that the 
productive capacities of Acalpur tahsil have fallen short and hence 
even food stuffs have largely to be brought from outside. The 
tahsil contains the towns of Acalpur, Paratvadii and Candur Bazar, 
and 326 villages of which 75 are uninhabited according to village 
lists. 

Agriculture. The culture of the ground is carried on somewhat more care¬ 
fully here than in Amravati, in consequence perhaps of the 
greater value of land. The principal crops grown arc jovar, 
cotton and tur. On a large extent of the land bordering on the 
hilly country to the north, cotton and jovar are the only crops 
grown, the soil being too shallow m retain sufficient moisture for 
rabi cultivation. The demand on account of land revenue includ¬ 
ing cess in 1961-62 was Rs. 7,25,534, while the amount actually 
collected according to treasury figures during the same year was 
Rs. 4,33,030. 

Miscellaneous For purposes of land records the tahsil has been divided into 
four Revenue Inspectors* circles with headquarters at Acalpur, 
Paratvada, Candur Bazar and Sirasganv Kasha. It constitutes 
with Melghat a single Police Circle under one Inspector and 
contains six station houses, each under a Sub-Inspector at Acal¬ 
pur Candur Bazar, Pathrot, Sirasganv Kasha, Paratvada and Ase- 
ganv. 

Ami.a Amla, with a population of 3,016 and 721 houses as per the 

1961 Census, is largely an agricultural village in Candur tahsil. 
There is a temple dedicated to Vidve^var (Mahadev) in whose 
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honour a fair is held on the eve of Sivrdtra in MdgK It is attend¬ 
ed by over 3,000 persons. Its management rests with the village 
Pancas. On Mdgn Buddha Paurnima, another fair in honour of 
Eknath Mahdrdj, one of the most celebrated saints of Maharastra, 
is held. It lasts for two days and the attendance ranges from 
four to five thousand. There is a high school named as Sri 
Krsna High School, a post office and a co-operative society. The 
weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. Drinking water is obtain¬ 
ed from wells. 

Amner is a village in Mor^i tahsil with 297 houses and 1,731 
inhabitants as per the 1961 Census. It is situated on the Wardha 
river opposite the village of Jalalkheda in Nagpur district. For¬ 
merly a place of much importance, to-day it has lost its former 
glory and can only be reached by country roads from Nagpur 
or Varud. However, the ruins of the town walls as well as of 
many temples, mosejues and tombs bear witness to its former 
glory. It is said to have had manufactures of laces and silk and 
a fair to which elephants, horses, jewellery, and other outward 
signs of wealth were brought. There was a great fight here 
between the Bhoslc and the Nizam when the latter was marching 
to the reduction of Navab Ismail Khan, and the tombs of the 
slain are still shown. 

There is an old temple of Mahadev in the old mud fort, now 
in a ruined stare, on the left bank of the river. Wardha, about 
0.604 km. (three furlongs) from Amner village. It stands over¬ 
looking the confluence of the Wardha and the Jam rivers. 
Nothing except huge mounds of earth remain to testify the 
existence of a land fort in the olden days. The temple is just 
within the borders of the Amravati district with the district of 
Nagupr stretching beyond. From the mandap of the temple 
the inhabitations of the Jalalkheda village are clearly visible. 
The temple is held in high veneration and, is daily visited by 
a large number of people. On Mahdsivrkltra day a fair attended 
by over 15,000 people coming from both Amravati and Nagpur 
districts is held. The temple is built of stone, brick and mortar. 
While the actual face of the temple is towards the east its 
entrance is on the southern side. As usual the Itnga occupies 
the central position in the gdbhdrd measuring about 1.394 sq. 
metres (15 sq. ft.) crowned with a sikhar of no great beauty. 
The outer hall is 9x6 metres (30'x20') and is well-lighted and 
ventilated. In the mandap there is an image of nandi, the vdhan 
of Mahadev. From the temple terrace a view of the confluence 
of the rivers can be had. The structure from its appearance 
looks very antique, the plaster and some bricks having given way 
in some places and unless prompt measures arc taken to repair 
it, it might crumble before long. About 30 paces off there is a 

r l of great depth at the bottom of which there is supposed to 
a temple which can be seen when the river is clear. Tradi¬ 
tion says that the place is presided over by the Gods, and that 
at one time any Brahman by asking for cooking vessels overnight 
would find them near this pool in the morning; he was, how¬ 
ever, bound to return them, when used, into the water. One 
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day a Brahman prayed for a large number and instead of 
returning them, sold the vessels, since when they have never 
been supplied. PerhapvS the most striking of the ruins, though 
it is little over two hundred and Hfty years old, is the makbard 
of Lfd Khan Pathan, a large domed building in white stucco, 
with small spires in the four corners. Over the gateway is an 
inscription in Persian as follows: — 

For the service of the throne of the Emperor Alamgir, his 
servant Raja Kisan Sing, with great exertions and in purity of 
heart and soul laid the foundation of a beautiful tomb, a mos¬ 
que, a cistern and a garden as well constructed as Paradise itself. 
It was on the felicitous day, the fourth of Ramzan that Lail Khdn 
Bazlaman passed from this world. Though his body he placed 
in the earth of Amner, yet his pure soul is entrusted to Hari. 
0 God! Ever preserve this matchless resting place that his holy 
tomb and the dome of light may always shine. When I sought 
of the unseen one the year of his death, I was told ‘ Lfil Khan 
achieved martyrdom at Badniir ” 

The building of the mausoleum was accomplished between the 
34th and 36th years of the Emperor's reign at Delhi, ‘ I lijri 1100.' 
The chronogram ‘ Lai Khan yaft J>ahadat hamakan Badnur 
gives not only the place but the date of his death. Perhaps the 
most notable feature of the tomb is that it should have been 
built by a Hindu Raja. 

The fort of Amner, often called Jilpi Amner is in Melghat 
tahsil and occupies an elevated position immediately overlooking 
the waters of the Garga and the Tapi at their confluence. It is a 
compact-looking quadrangular building of brick and mud pointed 
with mortar. Phe walls arc flanked by four bastions of the same 
material, and enclose about half a hectare (an acre) of ground, 
io-day the fort is amidst ruins and the walls are crumbling 
down. Around, there is a dense and wild forest growth which 
completely hides the view of the fort. The west angle is 
(Kcupied by a mosque, which, with its minarets towering above 
the rest of the fort, presents a rather picturesque object. There 
is only one apjtroach, that from the north-west, on a level with 
the left bank of the Tapi, which, though entirely of earth, is 
very steep, ihe gateway and a portion of the ramparts were 
destroyed in 1858. At the same time the guns, four or five in 
luiinber, were removed. It lay in the line of Tatya Tope’s 
retreat at the close of the War of Independence of 1857 and 
subsequently when Tantya Bhil was harassing the surrounding 
countiy with his raids, a police watch was established here under 
the command of the late Raja Khuman Singh, without, however, 
very much effect. 

Amravati tahsil is the headquarters tahsil of the Amravati 
district lying between 20° 41' and 21° 12' N. and 77° 32' and 78^ 
2' E. with an area of 2,157.47 km.= (833 sq. miles). It lies in the 
fertile valley of Berar (Varhad) but the almost uniform 
characteristics of this valley are broken by a low range of stony 
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and barren hills which cropping up in the immediate vicinity of 
Amravati camp, now incorporated in the town, extends over the 
eastern border of the tahsil. The tahsil is bounded on the 
north by the Acalpur tahsil of Amravati district and the Murtiza- 
pur tahsil of Akolfi district, and in the east and south it holders 
upon the Candur tahsil almost touching with its north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity, the river Wardha. The tahsil is compact in shape though 
it narrows towards the north. The tract contains no large forests, 
l)ut Imbul and mango trees arc plentiful everywhere, though the 
latter tree does not attain to very great size. The tahsil has a 
great variety of soils ranging from the prevalent black agrillaceous 
mould to the worst of rocky soils. Though the latter arc 
inferior in appearance they are, however, tolerably fertile owing 
to the iron felspar they contain, and in favourable seasons they 
prodtice excellent crops, but require periodical manuring. The 
black soil, however, except in the western part of the tahsil 
where it contains an excess of^saline matter, is very fertile, 
retjuiring little or no manure nor even heavy jdoughing, for the 
production of the prolific cotton for which this part of Berar is 
so justly renowned. The soil is deep and in the hot weather 
great fissures form in it, vsometlines several feel deep. With the 
coming of the monsoon the surface matter is washed well belotv 
and tile soil turned as eflectually as it would be by the best 
ploughs’. The climate is on the wiiolc healthy, though trying 
ill the months of April, May and jiine on account of the 
extreme heat. The only rivers of any importance are the Purna 
and the Pedhi: the former separates Amravati from Daryapfir 
on the western border and contains a supply of water tbroiigbout 
the year. The Pedhi running through the centre of the tahsil 
als .0 has a perennial supply. Many of the villages are dependent 
on wells for drinking water. The same salt bed. bowevtr, 

which underlies parrs of the Akola district and Darvaour tahsil, 
infects Amravati. and hence well water .s fre(|uently verv 

brackish especially in the western towns and villages. Two large 
tanks have been constructed near Amravati for supplying water 
to the city, but in years of short rainfall the su|){)lv i^^ precarious. 
There are also tanks at Pohoni, Anjangahv Bari, and one cr two 
other places. In 1961 the itopulation bad attained the figure of 
3,82.707 as against 3,15,410 in 1951. The tahsil contains two 
towns, Amravati (population 1,37,875) and Badnerfi (population 
23,840) and 434 villages, of which 78 arc uninhabited according 
to village lists. Besides the above towns the tahsil contains 

18 villages with a population of more than 2,000 and 36 villages 

with less than 2,000 hut over 1,000 (1961 Census). 
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The principal crops grown are cotton, jovar, wheat and tiir. 
The total land revenue derived in the year 1961-62 amounted to 
Rs. 10,58,533.01. 


The tahsil contains 9 police stations of which three are located Miscellaneous, 
in Amravati city and one each at Badncra, Kholapur, Lonl, 

Nandganv Khandesvar, Mahull Jfigir, and Valganv, respectiveiy 


This is the popular theory. 
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In the city there are five civil and criminal courts under the 
District and Sessions Judge, Amravati. 

Amravati (pop. 137,865) is the headquarters of the Amravati 
district as also the tahsil of the same name. It stands about 
340.76 metres (1,118 ft.) above sea-level 20" 56' N and 77" 47' E 
and is situated at a distance of about 181.85 km. (113 miles) to the 
south-west of Nagpur, 672.71 km. (418 miles) to the north-east of 
Bombay and 1,310 km. (814 miles) to the south-west of Calcutta 
via Niigpur hy railway. Though it is not on the main line of the 
Central railway it is connected with it by a branch line from 
Badnera on the main line, 9.65 km. (six miles) away as also by a 
fine tar road. 

The town includes portions of the villages of Tarkhed, 
Rajapeth, GambhirpiTr, Mahajanpur, and Saturna. The civil 
station of the ramp area which till recently formed a separate 
town with a separate municipality has been merged in the 
Aniravatl town and has been brought within the administrative 
jurisdiction of a single municipality. Before it was merged it 
formed the eastern boundary of Amravati town. Cilarn Sah 
Wali dargah now forms the farthest eastern limits of the town. 
This part is on a higher elevation than the rest and attains a 
height of 401.05 metres (1,283 ft.) above sea-level. Amravati is 
a modern town and is said to have been founded by RaghujI 
Bhosle. Its fortunes commenced at the close of the 18th Century 
when the tyranny of the Akola tabsildar drove a number of 
inhabitants of that place to settle here ; but its early years' were 
by no means uniformly prosperous. Both the Nagpur and the 
Hyderjlbad rulers were represented here, the former taking 60 
per cent and the latter 40 ner cent of the revenues. The great 
wall of the town was built during these days. Its construction 
was begun in 1804 by the Nizam’s government and was 

completed 17 years later at a tost of over 4 lakhs of rupees. 

Meadows Taylor’s “Confe.ssions of a Thug” vividly describes the 
daring raid of Citu, the Pendharl leader, on Amravati and it was 
to save the town from such calamities that the wall was built. 
The wall which is 3-62 km, (two and a quarter mile) in 

circtiinference and from 6.09 to J.92 metres (20 to 26 ft.) in 
height, is neither arcbitecturally beautiful nor strategically 
noteworthy. But it was very strongly built. Now the wall has 
cracked at various points and collapsed ; but still is a subject of 
much local pride. It has five large gates (Aihba, Bhusarl, now 
called Jawfibar, Nagpur, Kbolapiir and Mahrijanavis) and four 
smaller ones, for foot passengers only, called Khirkis (the 
Khunari, Chatrapurl, Mata and Patel’s KfMis). The Khunarl 

Khirki derives its name from a faction fight during the 
Muharram of 1816 A.D. (10th of Mubarram 1226 Fasli) in which 
nearly 700 persons were said to have been killed. In addition to 
the gates and khirkis mentioned already two more passages have 
been made viz., in Kangarpura and Sabanpura. 

The town of Amravati is divided into two parts, the old city 
within and the extensive suburbs outside the walls to which now 
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the camp area has been added. Within the walls lie the 
mtihallds and quarters called (I) Dhanraj street, (2) Macchisat, 
(3) Dahisat, (4) Bhusarfi street, (5) Bohorisat, (6) §akarsat, (7) 
Sarafa, (8) Bajaja, (9) Baripura, (10) Patwipura, (11) MaUpura, 
(12) Budhvara, (13) Kumbharvada and (14) Bhaji Bazar. Out¬ 
side the Avail lie Namuna, Buti Peth, Ariiba Peth, Mudholkar 
Peth, Danda, Joglckar and Mangilal Plots, Ambikiinagar, Kalyan 
Nagar, Moti Nagar, Mudaliar Nagar, Rukmini Nagar, Fraser- 
pura, Hamfilpiira, Belpura, Rajapeth, Khaparde garden, Masan- 
ganj, Ratanganj and many more. 

The streets inside the wall are mostly narrow and the 
inhabitations sullcr from congestion. In contrast to this the new 
settlements outside the walls have broad and well maintained 
streets and are far better ventilated. Namuna, Bun Peth, 
Ambikanagar, Mudholkar Peth, Mudaliar Nagar arc some of the 
best localities of the town. The new bungalows, especially those 
which have come up along the camp road are extremely well 
built. Most of the parr covered by the Jaw^ihar road, Badnera 
road within the municipal limits, Saroj Cauk to Ambfi nala 
bridge and Jawahar gate to Jaystaihbha have underground 
drainage system. The houses’ in this area are almost all well 
built upon solid plinths which except in the case of poorer 
houses are usually of stone, Namuna quarter contains two 
considerable open spaces, Nicoletts park now known as Nehru 
maiddn and the Jog square. Hamalpura. Masangahj, Ratanganj, 
Fraserpura and Wadclarpura are some of the less well to do 
localities. Caprasipura, a hamlet, intended originally as its 
name suggests for habitation by peons and orderlies has retained 
only its name. 

There is tap-water-supply in the town. Water is obtained 
from Wiidaji taldv, Chatri taldv and the Pedhi river. But during 
summer there is shortage of water-supply. Wadali taldv has 
been brought under pisciculture. 

A bi-weekly bazar on Wednesdays and Sundays is held in 
liwari near Ma.sangani and is largely attended. It has now been 
sufficiently extended. For the hhdji bazar, which is along 
Jawahar road, platforms have been provided for vegetable and 
fruit vendors. 

AmravatT has long been known as the principal cotton mart 
of Berar, there being a large number of ginning and pressing 
factories. It is fast rising in commercial importance. The 
cotton is ginned, pressed and despatched in bales in large 
quantities to Bombay, Ahmedabad and Calcutta. For this 
purpose a cotton market has been established. It has also a good 
trade in oranges. There are also oil presses and printing presses 
and many other small factories besides a large number of hand- 
looms and pPwcr-looms. The Jawahar road starting from Sarafa 
and going up to Jaystaihbha, Badnera road, the Saroj Cauk 
covering Rajkamal Cauk and the Aihba nala bridge constitute 
the main busine?? centres. The chief markets are Josi market. 
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Takhatmal estate, Gandhi market and Sivaji market, the last of 
which is in the Jog square. Other markets arc located along or 
nearby the Jawahar road. 

Compulsory primary education has been introduced in the 
town. There are j)riinary schools conducted both by the Zillii 
Parisad as also the town municipaility. Amravatl has a large 
number of educational institutions imparling knowledge and 
training in various walks of life and fields. Besides the primary 
schools there are eight I.E.M. schools (four each for hoys and 
girls), as many as 27 high schools (public and private) of which 
21 are for hoys and 6 for girls, five B.Ed. colleges (3 for males and 
two for females), four S.T.C. colleges and two D.P.T. colleges. 
The colleges leaching up to graduate and post-graduate courses, 
arc— 

(i) Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya (Arts and Science), 

(ii) Raj Mahavidyalaya (Arts and Commerce), 

(iii) Bharatiya Mahavidyalaya (Arts and Commerce), 

(iv) J^ivaji Education Society’s college with the faculties of 

Arts, Science, Commerce, I.aw and Agriculture, and 

(v) Kaiiya Mahavidyfdaya (Arts only). 

1'lie t^ivaji Education Society also conducts a Gnim Sevak and 
a Pahc'lyati Raj Training Institute. The Govenimeut polytechnic 
imparts education in civil, mechanical and electrical engineering 
courses. Tliere are also technical and industrial training 
institutes, a vocational high school and a physical training 
institiiie and a nnmhcr of other institutes. The hall of the 
technical institute is the largest in Amnivari and is used for all 
types of social and cidrural functions. 

The Zilla Granthalaya, tlie integrated lihrarv attached to the 
post-graduate B. Ed. ((dlege and the Nagar Vacanfdaya are the 
principal public libraries of the city. 

Quite a few civil dispensaries are maintained by the munici¬ 
pality. There are two veterinary dispensaries conducted by the 
Zilla Parisad. Besides these there are the hospitals maintained 
by the (Government, viz.^ (1) the frwin hospital located along the 
camp road, (2) the Dufferin hospital. (3) the Caino hosnital, (4) 
the Gopikisan Ganesdas Rathl T. B. Clinic and (5) the Vidarbha 
Mahavidyidaya hospital. There are over six private maternity 
homes. The Jagadariiha Kustha Nivas MaharogI Seva Mandaj, 
Tapovan, treats leprosy patients. 

The town has no less than ten theatres, four clubs, viz.^ Vanita 
Samaj, Lion’s dub. Officers’ club and Rathe club. There are 
two parks viz,, the Rajendra park maintained by the Sivaji 
Education Society and the Nehru park maintained by the town 
municipality. On the old race course near the Mai Tekdl, which 
commands the town and incidentally serves as a butt to the rifle 
range, there is a proposal to build a stadium to he known as 
SivajT stadium. 
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Amravati has a number of State as well as Central Government 
offices, most of them being located in the camp area. Principal 
of them are those of the Collector, the Zilla Parisad, the District 
and Sessions Judge, the District Superintendent of Police, the 
Divisional Forest Officer, the Superintending Engineer, the 
District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, the Cotton Extension Officer and 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board. The 45th Battalion of the 
Maharashtra N. C. C. unit is stationed at Amravati. There is a 
large jail which was established as early as the year 1886. 

The town has a post and telegraph office, telephone exchange 
and a rest house and a circuit house. Among the municipal 
l)uildings the clock tower is noteworthy. The municipality also 
maintains two sarah one of which is within the walls and the 
other outside. 
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Amravati contains a large number of Hindu temp'es among Objects, 
which those of Aihha and Ekikara arc the most important and 
require particular attention. There are also temples dedicated to 
Somesvar, Nariiyan, Dattii and Murlidhar, the last of which is 
of very recent construction. Amravati has also the saimldhl of 
Gaclge Malta raj. 

The Arhha’ temple with a strongly built compound wall around, Temple, 

is the oldest in the whole of the district. It is invested with great 
sanctity and divinity. On the left side of the entrance leading 
into the courtyard are a number of corridors and to the right a 
spacious hall wherein is the office of the managing committee 
of the temple. Above the gate is the nagarkhdnd or the drum 
chamber. On the walls of the corridors various stories as told in 
the Puranas are illustrated with the help of pictures. Three arch¬ 
shaped gdblidrds house the images of AmbabaT, Ganapati, Maha- 
dev, Visnu and Parvati. Siva is represented by a Linga symbol 
instead of an image. The idol of the Goddess is saicl to be of 
sand stone. A number of people daily visit the temple and offer 
prayers to ihc Goddess. Two silver lamps are always kept burn¬ 
ing by the side of the idol. Besides the idol of Amba there are 
in the same gdhhdrd idols of Laksmi and Nariiyan. On the 
western wall of the temple mandap the Navagrahas are carved 
in relief and below are placed two images of 'Nandi and those of 
Mahadev and Visnu. The temple appears to be of considerable 
age, but how much of the present building could be of that age 
cannot be easily ascertained as pious hands have covered the 
whole with plaster and ornament. It was from hence, it is said, 
that Krsna carried off Rukmini, who had come to the temple with 
her brother Rukml to pay her respects before her marriage with 
Si.supal. With them, to witness the ceremony, came a number 
of persons called varhddis or varhdns. As the varhddts settled 
here the country got its name Varhar or Varhad which came to 
be known as Berar in English. RukmT, after Rukminfs enleve¬ 
ment tried to settle the issue with Krsna on the field of battle, 
but was defeated and only spared at the urgent entreaties of his 


t. A temple originally said to have been dedicated to Indra, 
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sister. He then retired and settled at BhatkulT a village nearly 
23 km. (14 miles) westward, where his name has been perpetuated 
by a temple erected in his honour. The name of the town is 
even said to have derived from the Goddess, though the derivation 
is almost as doubtful as that just given for the name of the 
province, and the ‘ etymology ’ “ the Eternal city ” or “ the city 
of the Immortals ” is far more likely. The deity is held in great 
reverence by the people of the Hindu community and on every 
occasion of a marriage or a thread ceremony invitation is invari¬ 
ably offered first to this deity. The most important days when 
visitors cotne to the temple in great numbers are those of Nava- 
ultra, when from Ahin Buddha Praiipadd to Dasaml the festival 
is celebrated. It is attended by more than two lakhs of people. 
In the month of Kdrlika, kdkad aril is performed and at the end of 
the month the chariot is taken in procession. Music accompanied 
by the heating of drums or what is known as caughadd is played 
thrice a day. The Dasard festival is also celebrated with great 
pomp. KirUms and pravacanas are delivered and sections from 
Purdnas are recited on the occasion of each festival. 


Ekikatd The temple of Ekikara DevT is at a short distance from that of 
c.ntMess Temiylc^. AitihrihaT who is regarded as an incarnation of Amhfibai. The 
temple is surrounded by a courtyard wall along the course of 
which are built some cloisters or ozvries. It has an elegant, 
twenly-lour pillared mandap with its walls decorated with pictures 
of various saints painted in relief. In front of the gdhhdrd there 
is another cight-pillarcd chamber with chandeliers hanging from 
its ceiling . The door frame of the f^dhlidrd is plated with brass 
and the niche containing the idol is formed of two superimposed 
silver arches. A «pire of gold adorns the sikJiar of the temple. 
Outside the gdblidrd to the right is the samddhi of Svdimi Janar- 
dan who lived some 500 years ago and who is said to have found¬ 
ed the temple. Ncarl)y is a well where he used to perform 
penance. It is told of Janiirdan Svami that he used to visit the 

temple of Ariihribal every day to offer his prayers, hut once the 

stream which has to be crossed while going from Ekikara 
temple to that of Amba’s was so much flooded that the Svaml 
could not cross it. Upon this the Goddess Amba finding her 

devotee in troubles came to his resaue and told him that she her¬ 

self would come to his place in a different form. An arrow 
miraculously appeared in the well indicating the presence of the 
Goddess where the present temple was built. In Asvin a fair 
lasting for 9 days is held from Akin §nddha Pratipadd to 
Dasaml 


Satnddlil of 
Sfint Cddf^e 
Mahardj, 


At a distance of about 2.41 km. (one and a half miles) from the 
city of AmnivatT along the main road is the samddhi of Sant 
Gadge Maharaj one of the noted saints of the district. The 
samddhi occupies a t.394 ml (15 feet square) platform and its 
roof is supported by four pillars, one in each corner. A framed 
picture of the late saint is kept at the place. It is however 
proposed to replace it by a bust. The spot where the samddhi is 
situated was said to have been occupied by an orange garden. 
The samddhi of his wife lies a little over 7 metres (25 feet) away. 


A-280-42-B. 
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On MdrgaHrsa Vadya Trayodasi a fair is held in memory of 
the departed saint. 

The Jain temples are small and call for no particular comment 
except that of Bfilaji. A new Jain Basti has been constructed 
near Jawfihar road. 

Among the Jain places of worship at Aniravati, the temple of 
RalajI built in about 1735 is the most prominent. A story is told 
that some Marviidi tradesmen while on their pilgrimage to some 
holy place came across a mahant by name Purandasji to whom 
they made over one fourth of their capital requesting him to 
build a temple for Brdajfl. The present temple was subsequently 
built. Similar temples arc found at Khamgahv, Wasim, Dcula- 
gahv Raja, Akola and Poona. Situated in the centre of a spacious 
courtyard the temple edifice is built of bricks and mortar. It 
has a four-pillared sahJuimandap. The vestibule contains, besides 
the four handed idol of Bfilaji t;he idols of various other deities 
like Rama, Laksmana and Sita, Riidha and Krsna, Vitthal and 
Rakhumfu, Suryanarayana and Ganapati. There is also a My 
»mm. A sikhar with a beautiful golden spire adorns the shrine. 
The temple faces cast and to its north and south are small 
shrines of Maruti and Mahadev. Near the Mahadev shrine 
besides those of Purandasji are placed the padukas of a number 
of mahants who dedicated their noble lives in the holy service 
of the Imrd. Within the temple premises, to the east, is the nagpr 
klunid or the room of the temple musicians and a small flower 
garden. To the south arc some residential quarters where 
orphans and needy students arc given asylum and free education. 
There are separate (juarters for the mahants and corridors for 
visitors. Two fairs in honour of Balaji are held annually, one 
being the Navanlira ceremony and the other beginning from 
Pauk Suddha Pratipada and lasting till Dvadasu The attendance 
ranges from 70 thousand to 80 thousand. The temple is supported 
from the income of a freehold land measuring nearly 56 hectares 
(140 acres). 

The town has also several mosques and a dargdh called Cilam 
Sah Wali. Of the mosques that of Bade Nal Saheb is supported 
by an imlm land and the Jame Masjid is said to be over 350 
years old but none of them are of any interest. The Usmania 
mosque near Mai TekadI is wdl maintained. 

The municipality at Amravati was constituted in 1887. It has 
an area of 36.34 km^ (14.03 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction and 
a population of 1,37,875 according to the Census of 1961. 
Administrative affairs are looked after by the President who is 
elected by the Councillors. He is aided by the necessary staff in 
this task. 

In 1959-60.the income of the municipality accrued from various 
sources including that under extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 20,38,901.19. Expenditure incurred during the 
same year came to Rs. 19,23,314.17. The income comprised 
municipal rates and taxes, Rs, 13,26,399.97; realisation under 
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Special Acts Rs. 13,086.29; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 1,07,578.75; grants 
and contributions, Rs. 4,18,394.75 ; miscellaneous, Rs. 52,914.60 
and extraordinary and debt heads Rs. 1,20,526.83. The expen¬ 
diture was composed of such items as general administration, 
Rs. 1,77,336.21, public safety, Rs. 1,17,254.44; public health and 
convenience, Rs. 7,44,473.26; public instruction, Rs. 5,20,376.39; 
contributions, Rs. 9,208.75; miscellaneous, Rs. 1,27,268.96 and 
extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 2,27,396.16. 

Adequate measures are taken to prevent outbreak of epidemics. 
To treat the affected patients an isolation hospital is maintained 
by the municipality. It also conducts seven ayutvedic and one 
tindni dispensaries. The town is provided with tap water supply. 
The drains are stone-lined and the waste water is collected in cess¬ 
pools and then removed at a safe distance. Public places are 
provided with urinals and lavatories. 

The municipality has maintained a wcll-e(|uipped fire brigade 
consisting of six fire fighters. 

The road length within the municipal limits and constructed 
by it measures 133.676 km. (83 miles and a half furlong), OF 
these meiared roads account for 93.446 km. (58 miles and a half 
furlong) of which again 2.80 km. (one mile and six furlongs) arc 
cement concrete, 6.437 km. (4 miles) arc black topped and 91.192 
km. (52 miles and two and half furlongs) arc water-bound 
macadam. 

The cremation grounds and cemeteries are maintained and 
used by the communities concerned. 

Anjanganv Bari is a village in Amravati tahsil about 6437 km. 
(4 m'les) to the east of Badnera, being the next station on the 
Badnera-Nagpur railway route. A small bullock cart track also 
connects Anjanganv Bari with Badnera. It has 905 houses with 
4,306 inhabitants according to the i961 Census. The name Bari 
came to be so given because the majority of the inhabitants are 
Baris, The town has extensive cultivation, the chief products 
being betel-\'af and plantains. The place at one time was in the 
PesavtVs Jdgir, and it is said that it was the scene of a fight and 
a crumbling mud fort bears witness to this truth. The village 
has a middle school and a high school. In the neighbouring hills 
of Candur-AmravatT, some 4.82 km. (three miles) to the north 
of the village is a tank called Bhankhed taldv. It was built 
during the famine of 1899-1900 with a view to irrigate as much 
land as was possible and to give relief to the famine-stricken areas. 
A pumping set is installed on the tank and water is carried to 
the fields by means of pipes. The area covered by the tank is 
approximately 4.428 hectares (six acres) and the area irrigated is 
16.187 hectares (40 acres). There is a temple dedicated to 
Marufl. It was built only 25 years ago. The village has also a 
mosque and a dargdh said to be over a hundred years old. 

The samddhi of Ramgir Bava, a sadhu of Anjanganv Bari is 
about 1.60 km. (a mile) from the village and was built about 
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150 years ago. It is a spacious twenty-pillared sahhamandap 
with tour artnes in the front. The inner shrine contains the 
samddhi of Raragir Bava, where his padukHs are placed. In the 
compound are samadhis of his followers shaded by a huge 
banyan tree. The edifice is built in stone and bricks and is 
unpretentious in style and design. A small platform of bricks 
has been constructed at the back of the shrine signifying the place 
where the sddhu sat for meditation. The samddhi has an indm 
land grant of about 10 hectares (25 acres). On Mdrgasirsa Vadya (j, 
a fair attended by over 10,000 people is held in honour of Rarngir 
Bfiva. 
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Ahjangahv Surji is a town in Daryapur tahsil with a popula- Anjangaon Surji. 
tion of 21,931 according to the Census of 1961. In fact Aiijan- 
gahv and Surji are two large villages very near to each other 
in the north of Daryapur tahsil. But they have been brought 
under the fold of a single municipality. Legend connects the 
name of Anjtmgahv with Krsna’s triumph over Rukmi and 
Surji also known as Peih Muhammad Nagar after a Musalman 
fakir, is said to be a corruption of Suranji, a tree with which the 
place was formerly overgrown. The pul)lic buildings of the town 
UK hide a police station, sub-registrar's office, pancayat samiti 
office, a branch office of the Maharashtra State Electricity Board, 
post and telegraph office, a telephone exchange, and a rest 
house. Anjangaiiv Surji has two high schools, five middle 
schools (one Urdu and four Marathi), five Marathi primary 
schools, of which again two .are for girls, and one Urdu primary 
school for girls. In 1963-64 the combined strength of all these 
schools was well over 4,660. The town has adequate medical 
facilities, there being a hospital, a primary health centre, a 
leprosy prevention centre, a family planning centre and a veteri¬ 
nary dispensary. 

Anjangahv Surji is an important centre producing betel and 
hidi leaves. A daily market dealing in betel leaves is held and 
these are sent largely to places like Poona and Bombay. The 
weekly bazar brings in an annual cess of Rs. 15.500. About 
5,000 weavers live in Anjangahv and they produce saris, colkhans, 
dhotis, khadis and turbans. There are 1,100 handlooms and 
35 powerlooms working at Anjangahv, the weavers having orga¬ 
nised themselves into a co-operative society. There are four gin 
presses and two markets, one for cotton and the other for grains, 
respectively. There is a Co-operative Central Bank and a* Sale- 
Purchase Union. 


The town is connected with both Daryapur and Acalpur by 
good roads. Anjangahv holds an important place in the Anglo- 
Indian history for it was here that the second Maratha war was 
concluded. Tlie treaty with the Nagpur Raja was signed on 23rd 
December 1803. On the same day negotiations between the 
British and the Sindes commenced, the British being represented 
by Sir A. Wellesley, Sir J. Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, and Marathas by Vitthal Pant. It was he to whom 
Wellington afterwards compared Talleyrand saying that the great 
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Frenchman was like the Brahman ‘but not so clever K The 
treaty was concluded and ratified on 30th of December 1803, and 
was described by Wellesley in a private letter to his brother as 
“ a glorious and brilliant termination to the war and equal to 
the lustre of the campaign”. 

The Despande family of Anjangahv was prcsented with a copy 
of the treaty in recognition of their hospitality; but this was 
destroyed in 1850 by the Rohilla troops of Ghulam Hasan Khan, 
the Navab of Ellicpur (now called Acalpur). This worthy was 
at open war with the Munsif of Akot, Sayyid Sinijud-din-Hasan'. 
The armies met at Anjangahv and the Navab was almost beaten. 
His adversaries, however, turned their attention to plunder and 
in a plucky rally he won the day. ‘ Hundreds of Rajputs ’, writes 
a local historian ‘were killed by the guns of Thomas Brown’, 
an adventurer in the service of the Navab. Seonafh Rahgopant, 
the great Marathi poet and religious teacher, was born at 
Anjangahv, hut his lame was acquired elsewhere. 

The town has one maih, viz., that of Devnath Mahanij. Well- 
irrigation is widely prevalent and many an agriculturist has 
installed electric pumps on the wells which has greatly facilitated 
lift irrigation. 

Asatpur is a village in Acalpur tahsil with 655 bouses and 
3,218 inhabitants according to the 1961 Census and lies a few kilo¬ 
metres to the west of Asegahv. Most of the village lands were 
granted to one Mehtah Khan by Nizam Ali Khan, Nizam-us- 
sani in 1763, and the Indm Commissioner in 1874 had continued 
Raipur and Sahpur as jdgir to his descendants with 100 higJuls 
of land in Asatpur, as itulm. In 1889, owing to family (]uarrels, 
the management of the jdgh villages was taken out of the jdgir- 
(lar's hand and the land became, therefore, separate indm survey 
numbers. After independence, the jdgmlarl and indmdafi systems 
were abolished and the lands were declared to he khdhd. There 
is a vernacular school, a post office and a police station. A weekly 
])azar is held on Thursdays. 

Asegahv is a village on the Amravati-Acalpur road, nearly 
28-96 km. (18 miles) distant from The former place and just within 
the borders of the Acalpur tahsil. The river Purna ’ is crossed 
here by a strong bridge of four large spans. The village has 196 
houses and 1,193 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census. Owing to 
its position as a half way house between the two cities and partly 
to the energies of its residents it has made much progress. The 
public buildings include a rest house, a police station, a middle 
school, civil and veterinary dispensaries, a bdlak mandir, a leprosy 
hospital, a edvdi and a cattle pound. There is an old fprtified 
house of red bricks belonging to a former Patel of the village. 
It is in bad repair. 

Badneriy a town in Amravati tahsil lying im 20° 52' N and 77° 
46' E., is situated at a distance of nearly 9-65 km. (six miles) to 

* See Kaye's “Life of Malcolm”, Vol. I, pp, 240 and 242. 

^ Afterwards Sadarus Sadur or Sessions Judge under British rule. 
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the south of Amravati, about 333.365 metres (\m feet) above 
,ca level. It is an important junction on the Bombay-Nagpur 
nil route of the Central Railway, 663 km. (412 miles) from 
Bombay and about 173.80 km. (108 miles) from Nagpur. A 
shuttle train service runs between Badnera and Amravati, the 
district headquarters. Besides, Badnera is connected with 
Amravati by a fine tar road. 

In 1%1, the population was 23,840 and there were 5,011 
houses. It is stated that the town was prosperous and in a 
tiourishing condition at the close of the 18th century, and its 
subsequent decadence in the early years of the 19th century is said 
to be due to an imposition of Rs. 60,000 upon its palely who was 
in the service of the Bhosles, which though he himself evaded by 
flight, was exacted from the inhabitants. Badnera has been able 
to regain its former prosperity as it is favourably situated for 
transport and communications. 

It is mentioned in the Ain-I-Ak])arl as the hcadtjuarters of a 
Pargand in the Sarkdr of Cavil. It was also known as Badnera 
Bihi as it formed with Karanja a part of the dow’ry of Daulat Sah 
Begam, daughter of Darya Imad 8rdi of Berar, who was given in 
marriage to Husain Nizam Sah of Ahmadnagar. Tradition, 
however, has identified the eponymous Bibi with the heroic Cand 
Sultcina and a small cmam shrine in the fort is dedicated to that 
lady. The only piece of information locally obtainable about her 
is that “after her death, her /igir lapsed to the Moghals”. From 
1741 A.D. to 1772 A.D. Badnera was in the possession of the 
Niziim. It passed on to the Pesava as a jdgtr in 1772. In 1817 
it was restored to the Nizam. It was plundered by Rajaram 
Subah in 1822, who partly demolished the fort and the town 
walls. These were built by Salahat Khan and Bahlol Khan of 
Ellicpur and the fort though outwardly a mud gndhi was really 
something more having siih-terranean chambers in it, vaulted 
with brick, and a house, now ruined, on the summit, the residence 
of the former Ndih Tahsildan. The revenue was divided between 
the Nizam and the Bhosles in the proportion of 2 to 1. 

The town has been divided into two sections, viz,^ Juni Basil 
and Nayi Basil by the railway line running in between. The 
settlements in the new town are well ventilated whereas those in 
the old town are suffering from comparative congestion. Badnera 
is surrounded by a large garden cultivation. It is said that the 
credit for this goes to one Mahinaji, a former Patel and Caudhari 
who in 1640 brought gardeners from Jalnii at his own expense, 
dug wells and encouraged wet cultivation. Pan of a good quality 
and also plantains are grown in considerable quantities. Before 
the introduction of prohibition opium was successfully grown. 
To the south and clustered round the railway station is the new 
town of which the junction with the small railway colony forms 
the nucleus. The Roman Catholics have a church with a priest 
in attendance and the Anglican Chaplain also visits the place. A 
Christian cemetery was laid out in 1869 at a cost of Rs. 5,834 
and close by is the Parsee cemetery. Recently a temple dedicated 
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to Ram was built. There is also a shrine of Ariibika Devi, which 
attracts a fair at the time of Navarutra mahotsava. The attend¬ 
ance ranges from 3 to 4 thousand. The town has two maths, viz., 
Sitarambava math and Kali Kamblivala math, at the latter of 
which annually an urns is held attended ])y over 10,000 people. 
Mtisdiras arc arranged on the occasion. 

The educational institutions include twelve primary schools, 
two middle schools and two high schools. There is also*a Gujar- 
athi school. There is a Government conducted civil hospital 
called the Modi Hospital with ten beds with an outdoor patient 
ward attached to it receiving an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 from 
the municipality, a veterinary dispensary managed by the 
municipality towards which it spends an average annual sum of 
Rs. 2,500, a maternity home and a remand home of recent 
construction. Badnera has a post and telegraph office and a 
police station. The former court house is now occupied by Gov¬ 
ernment hook depot and the magistrates’ (piartcrs have been made 
over to the police. 

Revenue assessed annually amounts to Rs. 6,426'29. A weekly 
market is held on Mondays at which all types of vegetahles, hetei 
leaves and other local fruits are sold. 

The Municipality at Badnera was constituted in 1936. The 
area under its jurisdiction is 17.02 km* (6.57 square miles). 
Administration is carried on hy the President, who is elected by 
the councillors from among themselves, with the necessary staff 
to assist him. 

In 1962*63 the income of the municipality, excluding that under 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 3,63,716.00. In the same 
year the expenditure incurred on various items was Rs. 3,84,904.^30. 
It excluded expenditure incurred due to extraordinary and 
ileht heads. 

The following statement gives the income and expenditure 
figures for the year 1962-63 : — 

Income Rs, 

(1) Municipal rates and 2,00,252*00 
taxes. 

(2) Realization under special 2,749*00 
Acts. 

(3) Revenue derived from 18,636*00 
municipal property and 
powers apart from 
ta.\ation. 

(4) Grants and contributions 1,34,491 *00 

(5) Miscellaneous .. 7,588*00 

Total 3,63,716*00 


Expenditure Rs, 

(1) General administra- 1,16,449*00 
tion and collection 

charges, 

(2) Public safety ,. 24,157*00 


(3) Public Health and 1,18,558*00 
convenience. 


(4) Public instruction ,, 1,09,596*00 

(5) Contributions 9J54*00 

(6) Miscellaneous 6,390*00 


Total 3,84.904*00 
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The municipality maintains a grain market, a Weekly market 
and a daily market. It also maintains a small library housed in 
its own building. Municipal property includes 10 primary 
school buildings, 2 cattle pounds and the municipal oflicc 
building. 

For the most part, the town has stone-lined gutters with over 
250 cess-pools to collect waste water. The drains were laid out 
in 1956-57 at a cost of Rs. 50,000. The new quarter has tap water 
l)Ut the old quarter is still dependent on wells for water supply. 
Municipality arranges inoculation and vaccination in times 
of emergencies. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town. It is under the 
management of the municipal committee. In 1961-62, 2,700 
pupils were receiving primary education. During the same year 
there were 78 teachers on the staff. 

The roads within the municipal limits are all metalled, the total 
length being 8.851 km. (5J/2 miles). 

1 wo cremation and burial places are maintained by the 
municipality for Hindus. The Muslims and Parsecs maintain 
their own grounds. 

Bairam Ghat situated about 23 km. east of Acalpur has a 
shrine frequented by both the Hindus and the Muhaininedans. 
Although the place cannot be regarded as a town, it is worthy of 
mention on account of the great fairs held there in the months 
of Kdrtika and MdrgasiAyi each year, and on account of 
its sanctity. 'Fhe first fair is held on Kdrtika Paurnimd lasting 
lor 10 days and the second on Mdrgasirsa Buddha Fancami also 
lasting for ten days. During the fairs more than a lakh of people 
gather and offer prayers before a rock, approached by a long 
flight of steps, considered by die worshippers to he God Bahirav. 
It is said that in olden days thousands of animals were sac rilited 
in front of the rock and though the place used to he several 
inches deep In blood, there was nor a fly to he seen. There is a 
tank called Kasi taldv which holds water up to March end, and 
every third year in September it is supposed to receive holy waters 
from Banaras, the place of pilgrimage of the Hindus. The water 
is exceedingly dirty hut a dip in it has potent effects. It is told 
that there was a certain devotee who made a pilgrimage to Kasi 
every year, But once on account of his illness he was unable to 
make his pilgrimage and hence he only prayed from his place: 
hut to his surprise he found a spring wSpringing out from nowhere 
which is the present Kasi Taldv. One does not know how much 
element of truth there is in this story. The description given 
some decades back still holds good and the popularity of the fair 
has, if anything, increased. The fairs now last not for a single 
night but for ten days each. Cattle from the neighbouring hills 
are brought for sale, and lacquer work, agricultural implements, 
cloth and other merchandise are also displayed for sale. More 
than 500 booths are erected by the neighbouring baniyds and 
shop-keepers and a brisk trade takes place. The shrine is situated 
within tne lands of the little village of Karanja, over which now 
a temple, at a cost of Rs. 22,000 has been constructed. Nearby 
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there are two well buiit tanks of stone and mortar. It is 17*71 km. 
(11 miles) from Paratvada on the road to Bctul and is on the 
boundary of the district. 

Bairat the highest mountain in Melghat division of the 
Satpudas is situated some 9.65 km. (6 miles) from Cikhaldara, and 
attains to a height of 1,179*130 metres (3,866 feet) above sea-level. 
Former surveys gave the height as 1,281 metres (4,200) and 
1,216.645 metres (3,989), respectively. On the hill in a cave is an 
old temple of Vairatesvar Mahadev which is said to be connected 
subierraneously with a temple of Devi somewhat nearer to 
Cikhaldara. There is also a temple of Devi on the top. It was 
built in 1955. 


Pufijajl M.iharaj 
Sam.adliT. 


Balgahv Jagir is a village in Ainravati tahsil with 7,398 
inhabitants situated on the Amravati-Acalpur road about 8 km. 
(5 miles) from AmravatL The road to Candur Bazar 
branches off here. Valgiinv was alienated in 1842 and 1850 by 
Maharfija Candidal Bahadur minister and Riija Rambax for the 
upkeep of the temple of Sitaram Maharaj at Hyderabad. The 
land revenue yield amounts to Rs. 11,044.12. The old gadhi at 
Balgahv has been converted into a temple of Balaji, and the 
public buildings include a police station, a Marathi school, a post 
otlice and a sami, 

Belura a small village in Morsi tahsil lying about 4.82 km. 
(3 miles) off Rddhapur is connected with it by a narrow ktitcJui 
road. Its population in 1961 was 3,451. The village is primarily 
agricultural, its chief crops being jovar, wheat and cotton. There 
is a middle school, a separate primary school for girls and a 
private school teaching up to the tenth standard. It has been 
provided with an ayurvedic dispensary, a Child Welfare Centre 
and a Bdlak Mandir. Drinking water is obtained from the river 
Pedhi, Bowing to its west as well as from the wells. 

The village is known for the samddlii of a noted saint by name 
Puhjaji Maharaj, a Maji by caste. It is situated on the bank of 
the rivulet mentioned above. A small and simple structure has 
been erected over the sanuidhi. Inside are kept the padukas or 
foot-wear of the saint. A priest performs the daily worship. A 
samsthun of the above mentioned^saint has been created and is 
housed in an ordinary rectangular hall at one end of which is the 
idol of Dattatraya. It is supposed to be the same as worshipped 
by Punjaji Maharaj. A committee "known as the Ksatriya Mali 
Samsthd looks after its management. On Mdrgasirsa Paurnimd 
a fair lasting for three days is held in honour of Punjaji Maharaj. 
at the (*nd of which the palanquin of Dattatraya is taken round 
the village in procession. The fair is attended by over 4,000 
people. 

Bhatkuli is a village in Amravatl tahsil about 12.87 km. (eight 
miles) to the west of the city on the banks of the Pedhi, a 
tributary of the Purna), with 3,912 inhabitants according to the 
Census of 1961. It is connected with Amravatl and Kholaptir by 
a fair-weather road. There is a very old mosque which is hi a 
good condition to the present day. The village is well known for 
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the temple of Adinath Svami and like all dthel* Jain temples is 
noted for its exquisite architectural work. A compound wall with 
an entrance on the north, encloses within it some cloisters and the 
temple with a spacious niandap paved with marble slabs. In the 
main shrine is the idol of Adinath Svarai, carved out of black 
basaltic rock, in a meditative pose. At the mouth of the gublidrd 
there is an image of a Ksetrapdi besmeared with sendur or red 
lead. To the right of this gdbhard, in a chamber, are the idols 
of. seven tirthahkaras of the Jain hagiology. In two more similar 
chambers are many more idols of different tirthahkaras. The 
gdbhdrd and the chambers are in one line and the whole of it is 
decorated with arches bearing various designs and patterns. A 
gold plated spire adorns the sikhar and there is a small hut neatly 
maintained terrace affording a dim and distant view of Badncra 
and Amravatl towns. It is said that Rukmi after his ignominious 
defeat at the hands of Krsna retired to this village and peacefully 
establishing his rule over it, built this temple. It was partly 
demolished during the destructive invasions of the Muslims, but 
was renovated by one Ncmisagar Mahclraj and later extended by 
one Gulab Savjl of Nagpur. On Kdrtika Vadya Paheami a fair 
lasting for three days is held. On this auspicious occasion the 
palancpiin of Adinath is taken in procession. Within the comp¬ 
ound of the temple is conducted a girls’ school. 


Bhiltek is a village in (klndfir tahsil with 58 houses and a popula¬ 
tion of 305 as per the 1%1 Census. It has a temple of Nagoba 
also known as Samhusek Mahariij in whose honour an annual fair 
is held. It is situated beside the river Kholad which has its 
source somewhere in the village Bhankhed. The temple is a plain 
rabntard or an elevated platform of cement concrete about 3.716 
sq. metres (40' square), in the centre of which is the Lihga, shelter¬ 
ed by a single hooded cobra of brass. Approach can be had by 
two flights of stairs built on the western and northern sides 
respectively. The shrine is deeply revered and a fair, lasting for 
a month, is held in the month of Pausa (about the end of Decem¬ 
ber or beginning of January). It is attended by about 25,000 
people. However, the importance of the fair is on the decline. 
In olden days it lasted for two and a half months and was attend¬ 
ed by not less than 60,000 persons. It is believed by the people 
that if a person who is bitten by a snake burns some incense at 
the temple with appropriate prayers and swallows a little of the 
ashes, he would recover. A committee of six members looks 
after the maintenance of the shrine. It receives a sum of Rs. 75 
from the Pancayat Samiti towards the same. 

Candur Bazar is a town of much commercial importance in 
Acalpur tahsil having, 1,394 hoiuses and a population of 6,947 
persons according to 1961 Census. It lies 35 km. (22 miles) north 
of Amravatl, the district headquarters, and 22 km. from the taluka 
headquarters, connected with both the towns by good roads. There 
is a small bridge on the river Pival and another, a much bigger 
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one, is being laid across the river Purna, which when completed 
would establish regular S. T. bus traffic between Candur Bazar 
and Acalpur. At present only private buses ply on this road. 
The traffic, however, is suspended during heavy rains. The bazar 
for which it is famous was established by Namdar Khan, Navab 
of Acalpur, in whose jdgir it was, some 150 years ago. Competi¬ 
tion from Morsi and Hivarkhed bazars and the system of pur¬ 
chase on large scale by wholesale firms in bringing direct from 
the villagers had reduced the importance of the bazar for some 
time. However, its proximity to Madhya Pradcs which makes it 
the assembling place of jaggery, gur, wheat, gum, etc., from fertile 
highlands of Khamlfi, Multai and Betul, has restored Candur 
Bazar to its former importance. Weekly bazar is held on Sundays 
and gur, wheat, jovar, etc., are traded on wholesale as well as 
retail basis. The market place is well laid out with electric 
lamps, water troughs and nim trees for shade. There are several 
apparently prosperous factories. Among public buildings, two 
middle schools, one each under Government and municipal 
management, the former teaching up to VII standard and the 
latter up to VIII standard, two municipal primary schools, one 
Urdu primary school for girls, a police station under a sulnns- 
pector, a sub-registrar’s office, a veterinary and a civil dispensary, 
the latter having a small hospital accommodation attached to 
it, a sub-post and telegraph office, a branch of the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Pmicdyal Samit'i office, office of the Mahara¬ 
shtra State Electricity Board, and a private high school named 
Kahra High School, are important. While the civil dispensary 
is maintained by the municipality, the veterinary dispensary is 
maintained Ity the Zilla Parisad. C’ose to Ciindur, is the large 
village of Sirasganv Band with 863 houses and 3,448 inhabitants. 
It has a combined school and post-office with a hoarding _ house 
attached. There is also a Urdu primary school for girls and a 
private high school teaching up to S. S. C. standard. 

The temple of Mahiidev is a small structure built in stone and 
mortar with a T-shaped sablidmamlap. Immediately on 
entrance there arc extensions on both the sides and a narrow 
passage flanked by pillars leads to the gahhiird. The vestibule 
contains a liiiga. There is a nandi image outside. 

The temple of Hanuman consists of only one hall with a small 
courtyard in the front. In the centre of the hall, which is 
approximately a square with an area of 2787 metres square (30 feet 
square), is an octagonal pedestal on which is placed an image of 
Hanuman. On the same pedestal to the right is a small marble 
Knga and to the left a nandi. To the right side of the courtyard 
wall pavilions have been provided for th^e pilgrims. To the left 
there are two small niches in which are placed a linga, with a 
Nandi image and an idol of Dattatraya, respectively, all of 
white marble. The deity is much revered by the people and 
every day especially on Saturdays many people visit *the temple 
to offer prayers. limumn Jayanix attended by local populace 
is celebrated annually. 
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A small mandir dedicated to Rama stands in the midst of an 
extensive cotton plantation. It consists of only one small 
chamber and in it on a pedestal are placed the idols of Rama, Sita 
and Laksmana all made of glazing while marble. In front of 
Rama on a much smaller pedestal are placed his padukas. The 
temple has been extended by means of shady piazzas on all the 
four sides. 

Jumina masjid is the principal mosque of the town situated in 
the Pipalpurit locality. Prayers are offered on Fridays when 
Muslims assemble in large numbers. It has an entrance 
surmounted by three mindrs leading into the courtyard. The 
masjid'hdM, with four arches in front, is 12x8 metres (40'x25'). 
Three mindrs crown the masjid-iop. 

Besides the Jumma imtsjid the town has three other ordinary 
masjids, viz,, Bohora masjid maintained by the Bohora commu¬ 
nity, Kacchi masjid and the Kasahpura masjid. All these mosques 
are much smaller and of ordinary construction. The town has 
also a math belonging to the Mahantibhav sect. 

The Candur Bazar Municipality was constituted in 1949. Its 
jurisdiction extends over an area of 10.36 km“. (4 sq. miles). The 
President with the assistance of the necessary staff carries on 
the municipal administration. 

In 1961-62 the income of the municipality, including that under 
extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 1,18,185.47. The sources 
of income were:—Municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 35,519.65; 
realization under spjcial Acts, Rs. 233-90; revenue derived from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 19,593- 
70; grants and contributions, Rs. 34,665-70; miscellaneous, 
Rs. 3,742-85 and extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 42,449-79. 
The expenditure, including that on extraordinary and debt 
heads was Rs. 1,14,703-39 during the same year. The heads of 
expenditure were general administration and collection charges, 
Rs. 12,397-35: public safety, Rs. 6,781-27; public health and 
convenience, Rs. 33,208-90; public instruction, Rs. 42,449-79, 
miscellaneous, Rs. 3,419-22 and extraordinary and debt heads, 
Rs. 16,446-86. 

There are only kutcha drains to carry the waste water, care 
being taken to keep them clean. Private as well as public wells 
form the chief source of water supply. Civil and veterinary dis¬ 
pensaries maintained by the municipality and the Zilla Pari.sad 
render all the possible medical aid. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is entrusted 
to the municipality for management. In 1961-62, there were 619 
pupils in the primary schools. The number of teachers was 19. 
The total expenditure incurred on this behalf amounted to 
Rs. 22,413-32 in the same year. 

Only six kilometres of roads have so far been constructed. Of 
these metalled roads measure only 3 km. 
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maintain and use their own cremation or burial grounds. 

Chandur J5a/ar. There is one library managed by the municipality. It spends 

Munidpality. about Rs. 1,236 towards its maintenance and purchase of news¬ 
papers and magazines. 

Chandur Tahsii. Candur tahsil is the south-eastern tahsil of Amravatl district 

Physical iratuiTs, hctwecii 20" 31' and 21" 13' N. and 77" 40' and 78" 18' E. 

with an area of 1,797.46 km\ (694 sq. miles). It was formerly 
designated as Talegahv tahsil from the old tahsil town of that 
name whicli was most inconveniently situated at the extreme 
south. On the completion of the railway line Candur was 
select :d by virtue of its being on the line and the name of the 
tahsil was altered accordingly, transferring, at the same time, 
some of the southern villages to Yavatmal. The tahsil at present 
contains 299 villages and two towns, including two villages which 
are wholly included in Government forest. The tahsil is 
bounded on the west by the Amravati tahsil, on the south by 
Darwha and Yavatmal tahsils of Yavatmfil district, on the cast by 
the Wardha district and on the north by the Morsi tahsil. It 
lies in the Payanghaf or central valley of Berar and in the valley 
of the Wardha river which bounds it on the cast, hut the uniform 
fertility of these two tracts its varied by the aridity of a low range 
of rocky hills w'hich rises in the vicinity of Amravati and extends 
eastward along the railway line for some distance beyond 
Candilr station. These hills and a smaller range in the extreme 
south-west are of a rocky and barren nature forming a sharp 
contrast to the general fertility of the tahsil; and the villages in 
the vicinity where the soil is shallow are very much dependent 
on timely rainfall for the yield of good crops. The tahsil 
consists of an undulating plain sloping from west to cast covered 
for the most part with black alluvial soil varying in depth from 
a fc^v inches on the tops of the ridges to many feet in the low 
lying areas. The eastern portion lying in the yalley of the 
Wardha river is by far the richest. The drainage of the country 
is from wx^st to cast in the direction of the Wardha, the only 
river of importance. Besides the tahsil is also drained by two 
more rivers, the Bcmki and the^Kholat, which are not of any 
great magnitude. They are not perennial and although they 
form a fair sized river after their confluence, still during the hot 
weather water is only met with in pools. These rivers after 
entering the tahsil flow in a south-easterly direction and leave it 
at their confluence a few miles to the south of Taleganv: the 
combined stream under the same direction in the Yavatmal tahsil 
empties itself in the Wardha river. 

Population. population of the tahsil according to the 1961 Census is 

197,003 persons. Agriculture is the chief occupation, the bulk 
of the population being dependent upon it. A very small section 
of the population is engaged in various crafts and trades but 
these are in most cases subsidiary occupations. The tahsil con¬ 
tains the two towns of Candur and Dattapur Dhamangaiiv both 
of which are municipal towns and 297 villages out of which 55 
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are uninhabited. Besides the aboveineiitioned towns there are 
die following 13 villages which contain more than 2,(K)0 
inhabitants viz.t Tivasa, Tajegahv Thakur, Mozri, Sirajgahv, 
Warha, Kurha, Ahjansingi, Amla, Malkhcd, Pajaskhed, Mangru| 
Dastagir, Tajegahv Dasasar and Ghuikhed and 33 villages 
exceeding 1,000 people. 
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Cotton and jovar arc by far the most important crops. Rahi 
cultivation^ is not of importance here. There is practically no 
potasthal irrigation whether from streams, tanks and even that 
irom wells (niotaslfml) has declined considerably. In 1963-64 
the demand on account of land revenue and cesses amounted to 
Rs. 8,37,581 but the actual collection made during the same year 
according to treasury figures amounted to Rs. 6,95,336. 


For purposes of land records the tahsil has been divided into Miscellaneous, 
four revenue circles having headquarters at Tivasa, Dhaniangahv, 

Candur and Tajegahv Dasasar. It constitutes one police circle 
under an inspector and 6 police stations each under a sub-inspector 
at Tivasa, Kurha, Candur. Dattapur, Mangruj Dastagir, and 
Tajegahv Dasasar. The tahsil has two development blocks one 
at Candur and the other at Tivasa. 


Candur town or Candur Railway as distinguished from Chanimr Town. 
Candur Bazar is the head(|iiarters of the tahsil of the same name 
and has according to the Census of 1%1 a population of 9,348. 

Besides the tahsil oflice the town has a police station, a sub¬ 
treasury, a post and telegraph office, the office of the Panedyat 
Samiti, three Marathi primary and one Urdu schools, two high 
schools, one each under the management of the Government and 
SivajI Education Society, a public library known as BhiivgTr 
Vacanalaya and a branch of the Alliance Mission. Candur once 
bustled with commercial activity and there were five gins, three 
presses, a cotton market and a petroleum depot. Oranges were 
also cultivated on a large scale bur it has shown a considerable 
decline in recent years. Now there is only one ginning and 
pressing factory and an oil mill. The weekly bazar is held on 
Sundays. With the establishment of the municipality, there is 
a noticeable improvement in respect of health and sanitation. 

There is nothing in the town to suggest antiquity, but it has been 
identified with ‘CandrapuF which is mentioned in an inscription 
of the Vakataka kings about the sixth century of the Christian 
era. There is a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, reported to be 
over a century old, with an enclosure around. 

This mandir is situated on the outskirts of the town, by the side Objects, 
of a stream flowing in north-south direction. A small bridge Ma/wr/ci Mandir. 
across the stream gives access to the temple. It has a tin-roofed 
sahfulmandap of recent construction and contains a stone image 
of Nandi and two phallic symbols. Nearby, close to the wall is 
a finely shaped idol of Ganapatl. In between the gdb}idrd and 
the sabhamandap there is a small squarish chamber in which arc 
placed an idol of Hanuman, a Linga and an idol of Mahadeva in 
a meditative pose. In the gdbhdrd is placed the main Linga of 
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Mahadeva. There arc also idols of Vitthal Rakhiimaf placed in 
a niche in the hack wall. It is crowned with a iikhar surmounted 
by a trisula. On the other side of the stream is a splendid open 
courtyard where people assemble on the occasion of the fair held 
on Mahdsivmtra. It lasts for two days. The outer mandap and 
the compound wall were constructed in 1922-23. Land allotted 
for the maintenance of the temple measures 16.200 hectares 
(40 acres). Contributions are also received from the residents 
of the town. There are also temples dedicated to Hanuman and 
Biilaji as well as a Jain numdir, hut they arc of no consc{|uence. 

The Candur Railway Municipality was established in December 
1948. Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 20*67 km- (7.98 s(|. 
miles). The President who is elected by the councillors to head 
the committee carries on the administration with the assistance 
of the necessary staff. 

Municipal income during the year 1961-62 amounted to 
Rs. 82.942-61. It comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 
3.1365.50; revenue derived from municipal property and j)owers 
a[)art from taxation Rs. 1,302.29; realization under special acts. 
Rs. 4,207.07 ; grants and contributions (for special and general 
purposes), Rs. 40,741.03 and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,326*72. Expen 
diture during the same year was Rs. 86,222.18. It compri.‘«ed 
general administration and collection charges, Rs. 10,945.56; public 
safety, R.s. 6,161.87; public health, Rs. 44,018.44; public lighting, 
Rs. 22,8.30.52; contributions, Rs. 201.00 and miscellaneous, 
Rs. 2,064.79. 

A market has !)ccn constructed by the town munici|)ality 
accommodating (juitc a large number of .shops. 

The town has a civil and a veterinary dispensary under the 
management of the municipality and the ZiMa Parisad, respective¬ 
ly. There is also a maternity home under the munxipal 
management. In addition there is a Government and a privately 
conducted hospital. The drains are generally stone-lined but 
some kiilcha drains also exist. Drinking water is obtained from 
wells, public as well as private. ^ 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is conducted 
by tile municipality. In I%2-63 there were 750 pupils receiving 
primary education. The number of teachers was 22 during the 
same year. 

Length of the roads within the municipal limits is only 8 km. 
(5 miles), all of which are metalled. 

The cremation and burial grounds arc maintained and u.scd by 
the communities concerned 

Cikhaldara situated in latitr.de 21® 29' N. and longitude 77® 22' E, 
is a fine hill station in Amravaii district. The plateau occupied 
by the civil station is about 1.2075 km. (three quarters of a mile) 
broad and about 1.60 km. (a mile) in length, but it has easy access to 
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spacious table land surrounding it and to many picturesque valleys 
and there is ample scope for expansion. Alwut 2.415 km. (mile 
and a half) to the south-west lies the fortress of Gavilgad and 
Paratvada or Acalpur camp, the nearest town of any imporlance 
is reached hy a variety of roads and footpaths, the best oi wliich 
winds up through Ghataiig and Silona with a fascinating scenery 
for a distance of 48.28 km. (30 miles). Now buses ply on this route 
all the year round making travel mo’-e convenient and speedy. The 
rest house at Ghatahg was built in the days gone hy to serve as 
a convenient half way halting place as only horse-carts or tongas 
could have access to the hill station. They however, travelled at 
a very slow speed. The thirty-four kilometres (twenty-one miles) 
surface road via Dhamangahv and Mota which marks the track 
followed hy Wellesley’s force in 1803 has s’lice been converted 
into a thoroughfare. Cikhaldara is about UK) km. (62 miles) distant 
from Amravatl, the district headquarters and is accessible hy a 
fine motorahle road. 

Apart from the fort of which it commands several splendid 
views, Cikhaldara has little or no history. Tt has now been turned 
into a hill station and is the prominent summer health resort of 
the Vidarhha region. It was discovered according to Nurnl-Berar 
by Captain Robinson of the Hyderabad Contingent Battery in 
A.D. 1823 the very year in which regular troops were first stationed 
at Acalpur, hut hiinga’ows were not built there, it seems, till 1839. 
The h'dght of the Cikhaldara hill .station above sea level is 118.130 
metres (3,666 feet). Its average mean inaximum and minimum 
temperature is 40.6°C (105° f.) and 1.7°C (35° f.) respectively. 
But even in the hottest month of the season a crisp and cool 
breeze almost always blows and except for a short period at noon 
during day, heat is never oppressive. The climate is t)leas:mt 
during September and October. The average annual rainfall Is 
1905.60 m.m. (75") almost all of which is received between June 
and September. Cikhaldara seems to have derived its present name 
from a valley to the cast of Gavilgad fort, known as Kicaklara. 
Tt is believed that Kicaka was killed here by BhTma during the 
Adnyata Vds (living incognito) of the Pandavas. It is often 
called as Cikhaldara also. The village variously known as Bairar 
or Vairat lying 9.66 km. (six miles) to the west of Cikhaldara is 
taken as synonymous with Viratanagarl where Pandavas had 
sojourned in disguise for one year during the period of their exile. 

The popularity of the hill station was very soon established and 
Meadows Taylor mentions its delights as early as 1840 when he 
was here with the troops. He visited Acalpur again as the 
Deputy Commissioner on 9th December 1857 and notes “how 
welcome were the large baskets of delicious peaches from Captain 
Hamilton’s garden at Cikhalda and I wished 1 could go up there 
again and revisit the old scenes”. Peach is still cultivated in 
Amzari garden and the Company Ragicd, now popularly known 
as the Forest Garden, as it is under the management of the Forest 
Department, though it has degenerated considerably since Meadows 
Taylor’s time. Coffee of the finest quality is grown in the public 
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garden formerly under the municipality, but now taken over by 
the Forest department and in good many private gardens and 
especially on the land belonging to the Roman Catholic Mission. 
At one time a great future was anlicijtated from coffee and tea 
plantations at Cikhaldarri. But the tea plantation has now entirely 
disappeared. Coffee plantation occupies an area of over 97.200 
hectares (240 acres) and the Government are soon going to open a 
toilee plantation research centre. Besides peach cultivation the 
Forest Garden contains various Kuropean and Tropical trees and 
shrubs, fruits and flowers. In a wild state roses, clematis, orchids, 
ferns and balsams, zinnias and ginger abound. On the upper 
plateau is situated the Cikhaldani Public Garden or Cikhaldani 
covering an area of 5.260 hectares (13 acres). It is noted 
for very beautiful flowers and is the loveliest of the gardens at 
Cikhaldara. Good variety of mangoes, plums and peaches arc 
grown in this garden. Among the trees the prominent are pine, 
cypress, silver-oak, eucalyptus, etc. At a distance of nearly 6,43 
km. (four miles) from Cikhaldani along the Cikhaldara—Paratvada 
road there is another garden knowm as Amzarl garden, supplying 
vegetables and fruits to the town of Cikhaldara. The principal 
difiiculty in extending the plantation here is that of scarcity of 
water, though it has been considerably alleviated by pumping 
water into reservoirs from the Bir tank, which is the major source 
of water-supply. 

Cikhaldara plateau is surrounded by many deep valley glades. 
The scenery is magnificent and the points of the station command 
in turn distant views of the Nimar and Mabadeva bibs to tlic 
west and north and wooded valleys lying closer at hand to the 
Balaghat beyond. Footpaths cut in the hillsides afford pleasant 
walks on the lower ridges, such as that which leads to the Devil’s 
Jbincb Bowl or AiidJieid Khorii (the Valley of Darkness), a splendid 
deep chasm walled in by a circle of cliffs 60 to 90 metres high, 
down one side of which in the rains, tumblers a waterfall running 
up to the Bir lank. Close by is a fine triple echo. Mountaineers 
exert themselves on many precipitous pathways and can even 
climb miniature Matheran, though one has to go more down than 
uphill to reach it. Three kilometres (two miles) away at the 
bottom of a secluded vaUey lies the village of Mariam pur. 

Besides the above noted point i.e. Devil’s Punch Bowl the 
points enumerated below are of interest to the visitor. 

Hurricane point, overlooking the valleys below, commands a 
fine view of the Gavilgacl fort, the extensive plains below and the 
serpentine course cf the river Candrabhaga. 

The Monkey Point affords a pictures(]uc view of the deep and 
dark valley glades with dense forests. 

The Long point is about 2.415 km. (one and a half miles) from 
Cikhaldara and is accessible by a winding road cut through the 
rocky hills. It commands a view of the rich and widely spread 
forests of the Melghat tahsil and the river Sipna. 


A-280~-43-B. 
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Ravi point is near Sakkar tank, one of the two tanks, which 
supply water to Ciklialdara. Nearby in a cave there is a temple of 
Goddess, revered and honoured by the people of Melghai tahsil. 

Vairdl point is at a distance of about ten kilometres (six miles) 
and is the higlicst of all the points of Cikhaldara. The place is 
associated with Ancient Indian history for it is considered to he 
the ruling seat of King Virat with whom the Pandavas are supposed 
TO have resided during the period of thek exile. It commands a 
grand view of the entire Sntpuda range in Melghat tahsil 
Candrabhaga river rises just below the Vairat plateau. 

Besides the ones noted above there are a good many other 
points which have not yet been developed. Plans are afoot to 
develoj) and give them suitable names. 

In 1961 Cikhaldara had a population of 1,338 inhabitants, but the 
figure is, however, swelled in the hot weather by the people 
coming from the Amravati district and outside. Even the 
indigenous population is largely dependent upon its poj)ularity as 
a health resort and consists mainly of Gavjis, Musalmans, Mahars 
and Gonds, Korkus forming a comparatively smaller section. 
The town is divided into two parts, the upper and the lower 
plateau, the difference of height between these two parts being 
of only 24 metres (80 feet). On the upper plateau are situated the 
circuit house, a rest house, two class 1 hungalows of the lu)rest 
Department, a post and telegraph olffce, a civil dispensary and a 
few missionary bungalows. The Tribal Welfare Department 
manages a school here and the Roman Catholic Mission has its 
missitui house and the female orphanage. On the lower plateau 
is chiefly the settlement of the local residents. 'Phe weekly ba/ar 
is held on Sundays. In addition to this there are the shops, 
municipal sanity a police station, a middle school also conducted 
by the Tribal Welfare Department, quarters for the oflicials of the 
Revenue and Forest departments and a few privately ownc'd 
bungalows. Around the Blr tank a new orphanage has been 
started and the Government have built a boliday camp, A high 
school is conducted by the Sivaji Education Society. 

In addition to the rest houses, bungalows of the Forc'st depart¬ 
ment, a circuit house, a holiday camp and the municipal sarin, 
the bungalows belonging to the order of the St. Francis dc Sales 
are let during the season to the visitors making a short stay. 

In days gone by, when Cikhaldara was the summer headquarters 
of not only the departments of the Berar administration hut also 
of the military from Acalpur, Hihgoll and clsewherc, it was a place 
of considerable gaiety. Tne band of one or the other of the corps 
stationed at Acalpur used to play every evening at Band Point 
and the camping ground would he covered with tents. Today 
the greatest charm of the place is its quiet peacefulness. It is a 
fairly cool retreat from the burning heat of the plains during the 
summer, but is at its best in October, when the hill sides arc 
clothed in white clematis and there is a crisp coolness in the air. 
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Its wildest distractions do riot run beyond the tennis courts. 
Wealth of natural scenery apart, in which Cikhaldara abounds, 
there are all the amenities which go to make it a hill-station of 
modern type. The Cikhaldara Club maintains two excellent tennis 
courts, which dry quickly after the rains, and two badminton courts. 
The Cikhaldara Krida Mandaj conducted by the local amateurs 
provides maiTy indoor as well as outdoor games. Cikhaldara also 
affords ample wild game to the tigers and panthers being 

frec|uent, hut the Government have restricted the shooting in view 
of its policy of wild life protection. Destructive carnivora are, 
of course, not protected. 

The great difficulty of Cikhaldara which prevents it even to-day 
from becoming a large hill-station is the scarcity of water. There 
are six tanks (Sakkar, Krdapanl, Dhohi, Macchl, Nilgjhira and 
Bir i(iklv\ but the majority of these arc at a considerable distance 
from the station on the road to Gavilgad and are not, therefore, 
of much use- except to dhohis. Almost all the water that 
Cikhaldar.'i receives is taken from the Sakkar and the Bir taldvs. 
Near the tahsil office two reservoirs have been built and water is 
pumped info them and then distributed. Though this arrange¬ 
ment has very much alleviated ih^ scarcity of water, the problem 
of adequate water supply still persists. The Sakkar tank has been 
brought under pisciculture by the Fisheries department with good 
results. Near the Bir tank a large nursery garden has been set uf) 
thereby enhancing the aesthetic beauty of the station. 

The Cikhaldara municipality was established in 1948 and has an 
area of 15.98 km.“ (6-11 .sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. The 
municipal committee is composed of ten members all of whom 
are nominated by the Government. The Collector, Amravati acts 
as the President while the Naib Tahsildar acts as the Secretary. 

Municipal income amounted to Rs. 38,267.53 in 1961-62. It 
comprisetl municipal rates and taxes, Rs, 7,878.66, revenue derived 
from municipal property and powers apart from taxation. 
Rs. 6.865.96. grants and contributions for; special and general pur- 
po.ses, Rs. 23,421.79 and miscellaneous, /Rs. 101.12. During the 
same year the expenditure was Rs. 31,565.59 excluding that incurr¬ 
ed on account of extraordinary smd debt heads. The expendi¬ 
ture heads were general administration find collection charges, 
Rs. 5,377.69, |)uhlic .safety, Rs. 3,792.76 public health and conveni¬ 
ence and public instruction, Rs. 22,290.49 and miscellaneous, 
Rs. 104.65. 

The Pancayat Samili conducts one civil and one veterinarv 
dispensary. The town has a natural drainage. 

Primary education is compulsory and is conducted by the Tribal 
Welfare Department. 

The total length of roads within the municipal limits is 
19.32 km. (twelve miles) of which only 0.60375 km. (3 furlongs) 
arc metalled. 

Cremation grounds and burial places are managed by the 
respective communities. 
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Daryapur with a population of 15,182 persons according to the 
1961 Census, is the headquarters of the lahsil of the same name, 
It is situated on the Candrabhaga river and is 29 km. (eighteen 
miles) distant from Murtizapur by road. It is also connected 
with AmravatJ, the district headquarters by a good road. With¬ 
in a kilometre (half a mile) of it lies the large trading suburb of 
Banosa with a population of 3,492 and close by is the village of 
BabhajI with 3,383 inhabitants. Daryapur is a centre of cotton 
trade and there are two gins and two pres.ses. In ihe year 1961-62 
the revenue accrued from the cotton market was Rs. 4,347..SO 
Its weekly bazar yields a cess income of Rs. 5,625. The public 
buildings include the tahsildar’s office, a judge’s court, a police 
station, a sub-registry, a municipal office, a P. W. D.’s office a 
Block Development office, a post-office and the central co-operative 
bank. The educational institutions include an Arts and Com¬ 
merce College, three high schools one being exclusively for girls, 
two middle schools, one each for boys and girls, and five Marathi 
primary schools and an ec|ual number of Urdu primary schools. 
At a short distance from the town, on the Murtizaphr road a hall 
has been erected which contains a library and a hidak niandir. 
The town derives its name from Darya Imfid Slih, the third oi 
the independent Kings of Berar (A.D. 1526-1560) who ^^as us 
founder. 

The town has temples dedicated to Rama and Vitrbal. 
There are also two moscpies. 1 he Rama mandir is one of 
the oldest temples of the town with a spacious mandap. The 
gdbhdrd contains the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita exquisi¬ 
tely carved out of marble stone. A sikhar with a gold plated 
spire crowns the ^dhhdrd. 

The shrine of Vittha’a Rakhuinal has a suhlidniamldp support¬ 
ed on twenty pillars decorated with beautiful carvings. The door 
of the gdhhdra is plated with brass sheets. Besides the main idols 
of Vitthala and Rakhumal, idols of many other deities like 
Hanuman, Canapati and Krsna could also be seen. 

Daryapur municipality was constituted in 1937 and has at 
present an area of 159 km.“ (one square mile) under its jurisdic¬ 
tion. The President is elected by the members from amongst 
themselves. It is he who looks after the municipal administra¬ 
tion with the assistance of the necessary stall. 

In the year 1962-63 municipal income amounted to Rs. 7,62,646. 
As against this it had to spend a sum of Rs. 5.53,302, during the 
year under report. 

There is a veterinary dispensary under the management of the 
municipality. The town has only kutcha drains. Water supply 
is obtained from the river and wells but the town would receive 
tap water on completion of the Daryapur water-works now under 
construction. It is estimated to cost Rs. 8,53,616. It is financed 
by Government. 
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Primary education is compulsory in the town. It is under the 
management of the town municipality. The net expenditure 
incurred in this behalf in 1962-63 amounted to Rs. 85,538. Dur¬ 
ing tile same year 1,465 pupils were receiving primary education 
under the guidance of 60 teachers. 


floods. With in the municipal limits the length of the roads is 4.82 km. 

(three miles) only. All the roads are unmetalled. 

Cremation and Cremation and burial grounds arc maintained and used by tjie 
Burial Places, communities concerned. 


Daryapur Tahsil. Daryapur tahsil is the western tahsil of Amravati district, with 
Physical Features, an area of 1,307.95 km.“ (505 square miles). Daryapur was former¬ 
ly a tahsil of Acalpur district but was incorporated with the re$t 
of that district in Amravati in August, 1905. The tahsil contains 
277 villages out of which two are towns, viz,, Ahjanganv and 
Daryapur, the latter of which is the headquarters of the tahsil. 
Of these, 23 villages are uninhabited. The tahsil lies in the fertile 
Pfiyinghat valley, l)eing hounded on the west and the south by 
the Akot, Akola and Murtizapiir tahsils of Akola district, on the 
east by the Amravati tahsil and on the north ])artly by the exten¬ 
sive jungles of Melghiit tahsil and partly by Acalpfir tahsil. 
Daryapur presents to the eye an almost j)erfectly level plain with 
only a slight inclination towards the south, unbroken by hills. 
In conse(|uencc of the very gentle fall southwards in the direction 
ol the Piirna river the soil is able to retain the monsoon showers 
for a longer time than if the surface had been more undulating 
or the sloj)e greater, and the effect is an increased amount of ferti¬ 
lity. Some jiarts of the tahsil contain large mango groves, and 
there are several valuable bdbul forests. Tbe Purna, the Candra- 
bhaga, the Sahnur and the Bordi flow from north to south. The 
supply of water in the first of these is perennial, and in the others 
there is flowing water until late in the hot weather, large pools 
remaining till the onset of the rains. These streams are of great 
importance to the tahsil lor the well-water is generally very 
brackish and hence river water is preferred by the inhabitants 
for drinking. At times the villagers find great difliculty during 
the hot weather when the rivers ^practically dry up and potable 
water strikes only at great depths, which makes the digging of 
wells very costly. They are of little use agriculturally except in 
the capacity of channels for draining the land. Except in the 
immediate pioximity of the larger rivers where the surface soil 
is much cut up and is mixed with gravel and otherwise 
impoverished hy the yearly monsoon floods, the soils of the tahsil 
are of a very superior moisture and are capable of producing rich 
crops for a succession of years without any artificial assistance. 

Population. The 1961 Census indicates the population figures for the tahsil 
as 174,397 as against 145.890 in 1951. 


Agriculture. gjown in the tahsil arc cotton, jovar, wheat, linseed, 

tiir, rice and gram. Betel leaves grown here, though on a small 
scale, have some local reputation. 
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For purposes of land records, the tabsil has been divided into 
four Revenue Inspectors’ circles with headquarters at Khallar, Darya- 
pur, Ahjangahv and Aduha. It constitutes a single police circle 
under an Inspector and contains four station houses, each under 
a Sub-Inspector. 

Dattapur-Dhamangahv (pop. 12,261) in Ciindur tabsil, is a muni¬ 
cipal town of great commercial importance. Formerly the two 
villages of Dattapur and Dhamanganv were apart, one lying to the 
north and the other to the south of the present railway station but 
came to he suhseijuently joined by the growth of a large commercial 
suburb known as Hordergahj, named after a former Dej)uty 
Commissioner. A police station, a sub-registry, a sub-treasury, 
a post and telegraph ofiice, a dak bungalow, a branch of the StatJ 
Bank of Iiulia and a co-operative hank are among its public 
buildings. The railway has given an impetus to the ccmmercial 
and industrial growth of the town, there being a cotuui and a 
grain market, three ginning and pressing factories, two dal mills 
and seven oil mills. The d(2k line for Yavatmaj starts from here 
and hence this railway station has become an outlet for the com¬ 
merce of that district as well. A large weekly bazar is luld on 
Sundays and trade in cloth, grains and other articles also is 
carried on. The supply of water is good and the neighbourhood 
of the town, where sindi trees grow in abundance was once very 
much noted for its toddy. The only object of interest is a Rama 
Mamtir. 

Dhamangaiiv municipality was tonstituted in the year 1940. 
Its population increased from 10,883 in 1951 to 12,262 in 1961. 
Municipal jurisdiction extends over an area of II.01 kni.'(4.25 sq. 
miles). The President elected by the Councillors carries on the 
administration aided by the necessary staff. 

In 1962-63, munirit)al income amounted to Rs. 3,77,618. It 
comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 2,09.496 ; n venue deriv¬ 
ed from munxipal projieity and powers apart from taxation, 
Rs. 7,468 ; grants and contributions for special and general pur¬ 
poses, Rs. M,506: and miscellaneous, Rs.- 1,06,148. Expenditine 
during the same year on various items of public welfare and 
general administration was Rs. 3,65,671. The expend'ture heads 
were general administration and col’ection charges, Rs. 49,793 ; 
public safety, Rs. 13,878 ; public instruction, Rs. 57,727 ; public 
health and convenience, Rs. 1,68,957 and miscellaneous, Rs. 73.316. 

In Dattapur area the municipality has provided a place for 
weekly market as also for a bi-weekly market in Dhamanganv 
area. A small meat market and a building for the octroi depart¬ 
ment have also been built. 

Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
respective communities. 

There are only kutcha drains in the town. However, there is 
a proposal to convert these into pucca stone-lined gutters. The 
waste water is collected in cess pools. Towards the provision of 
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medical aid a civil hospital, a civil dispensary and a veterinary 
dispensary have been established. There is also a maternity 
home. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and its manage¬ 
ment vests in the municipality. For this purpose it receives 
grants from the State Government. Besides the primary schools 
conducted by the municipality there are three high schools, an 
Arts and Commerce College and four montessori schools. 

Roads. The length of cement concrete roads within the municipal 

limits is nearly 4 km. Of the remaining 11.42 km. of roads 
only a stretch of 4.42 km. is metalled. 

Public squares are provided with mercury lamps. 

Dkukwada Deurvada is a village in Acalpur tahsil largely dependant on 
Devalvara. agiiculture. It has 477 houses inhabited by 2,246 inhabitants 

according to the 1961 Census. It is situated on the Puriia river- 
bank about 22 km. (14 miles) from Acalpur, and was, a century 
and a half ago a town of much importance, containing some 
5,000 houses. The tahsil authorities used to reside here, then. Now 
it has become an insignificant village but is worthy of notice on 
account of its ancient temples of Narsiihha, Vitthal Rakhumal 
and Hanunian. It is considered to be a sacred place. The chief 
crops produced arc cotton, jovar, liir and betel-nuts. Well irriga¬ 
tion is widely prevalent, there being as many as 23 irrigation wells 
irrigating nearly 419 hectares of land. The village has a middle 
school which had 303 students in 1962-63. 

Objects. The ancient temple of Vifthal Rakhiimai stands on the right 
Vinhed Rahhumai hank of the Pui'iia at a spot where the Megha flows into the 
temple. PQrna. A ghat leading down to the river from the temple has 
been built. Half way up the ghat on either side there are two 
small shrines which contain a set of eleven and a half Lihgas 
carved out of a singV* block of stone and are said to be svayariihliu. 
It is told that one of the Lihgas which was coming up to complete 
the set disa])peared at the unholy touch of an ass and hence the 
set remained incomplete. That particular spot is still shown by 
the village folk. The left hand^side shrine, in addition to the 
IJnga set, also contains idols of §ri Krsna, Ganapati and a certain 
^si. A lofty gate leads. into the courtyard containing three 
identical shrines, close to one another, of unequal size. The first 
one which is bigger than the other two contains a Lihga sheltered 
by a five hooded brass cobra. In the background in separate 
niches in the wall are placed the images of Visnu, Ganapati and 
Annapurna. An attractive sikhar crowns the shrine. In the 
second shrine is the MohinT incarnation of Visnu. The third, 
which is a little bigger than the second has the idols of Vitthal! 
his consort Rakhumai and Rai. By the side is an image of 
Garuda. There is another set of these idols in the hack wall of 
the courtyard and exactly opposite it in a small shrine is an idol 
of Hanuman. The temple edifices are constructed of stone and 
mortar and though old are still in a very good condition. As the 
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temple is on a higher overlooking the confluence of the rivers 
one can have a beautiful view of the surrounding country. It 
was built during the days of Salabat Khan by one Mahadeva 
Rav Laksmana of Nagpur at a cost of Rs. 15,000. 

Near the ghat is a place called ‘Kara Suddhi Tirtha’ or the 
holy place of cleansing hands. Legend tells that Narsimha 
having killed Hiranya Kasipu, was able to wash the bloodstains 
from his hands at Deurvada after failing everywhere else. A 
shrine dedicated to Narsimha is built here. 

Not far from the temple of Vitthal Rakhumai on the knoll of 
a hill is the shrine of Narsimha. It is square in shape and there 
is circumambulatory passage round the main shrine. The idol 
of Narsimha is in a sitting posture and to its left and right in 
small niches arc the images of LaksmT and Pralhad respectively. 
An ornate sikhar with a minaret-like spire adorns the temple. 
The whole temple structure is 4.645 sq. metres (50 feet s([uare). 
On Vaisakh Buddha Caturthi a fair is held in honour of the 
deity. The maintenana* expenditure is met from the income 
of 1.619 hectares (four acres) of land belonging to the temple 
and the donations received from the people. Though Deurvada 
has lost much of its former importance yet it is still revered and 
considered to he a holy place. Its name has been mentioned in 
the Hindu mythology in the context of the killing of Hiranya 
KaHpu at the hands of Narsimha. 

There is also a mosque said to be over 350 years old. 

Devaganv, a small and insignificant village in Acalpur tahsil and 
with a population of 216 as per the 1961 Census lies at the foot 
of the hills through which the so-called Vastapur short-cut from 
Acalpur to Cikhaldara runs. Between it and the fort, when there 
were no means of transport, a small stable was established at the 
foot of the hill to accommodate ponies of travellers using the 
path. Even now the stable, though practically in ruins, can be 
seen. The sole claim to distinction which Devaganv possesses 
is that, preliminaries of peace between the East India Company 
and the Bhoslc were signed here on the 17 th December, 1803, 
four days after the capture of Gavilgad by Wellesley. 

Dabheri is a small village of 598 inhabitants, not far from 
Rithpur, in MorsI tahsil. The only objects of interest in the 
village are the lake and the temple of Dhabe^vara. 

Its chief claim to mention lies in a large natural lake fed by 
natural springs. The waters of the lake are utilised for irrigation 
and a temple dedicated to Dhabesvara, a deity worshipped by 
the Mahanubhavas stands on its banks, To prevent the lake 
from getting silted as also to provide water for irrigation, a bund 
of the length of 1017 metres (3,366 feet) was built in 1950. It 
has a catchment area of 303*50 hectares (750 acres). In times of 
drought the water is also utilised for drinking. It used to be an 
excellent spot for duck shooting but now game hunting is 
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prohibited by Government. It has been brought under pisciculture 
by the Fisheries Department of the Government of Maharashtra 
and a large number of fislies of various types are introduced every 
year. 

Situated beside the lake is an old temple of Dhilhesvara, an 
incarnation of 6ahkar, held in great reverence by the Malidnubhdv- 
as. 'Fhe itiol is of considerable anticpiity. T hough the temple 
edifice is small it is artistically designed. In honour of Dhabesvar 
Mahadeva fairs, attended by over 2,000 persons, are held on 
Asddhl and Caiin Paurninuis, The fairs come to an end with 
the drawing of the chariot on the last day. At Akhatvada, a 
small village close by, is a similar temple dedicated to Rokdesvar 
which is also a Malidtiiihhdva shrine. 

Dhamangahv is a village in Acalpur tahsil with 473 houses and 
a population of 2.538 persons according to 1961 Census. It is on 
the Acalpur Cikhaldara road from which the ascent to the hill 
station begins. It lies al;out 9 km. (6 miles) from Paralvadii and 
has a weekly bazar on Wednesday which serves the neighbouring 
tracts of Melghfit. It has considerable cultivation of chillis, 
which arc generally taken to Paratvada market for sale. 

Dhamantri is a small village of 545 inhabitants in Candur 
tahsil situated on the hanks of the river Wardha, north ol 
Kaiindinyapur. There is a primary school and an ancient temple 
of Mahadeva, at a distance of about 202 metres to the south of 
the village, situated on a rising ground in the midst of a small 
hdhiil grove. On its southern side there are rhe extensive 

Government forests and on the eastern, the river Wardha. The 
original structure of the temple was Hcmddpojiil hut it has now 
lost its original architectural style due to renovations in subsequent 
periods. In recent years it has been greatly extended, and now 
has a spacious 20-pillared sablidmandap and a ghantdghar, or bell, 
chamher. A compound wall encloses (he temple and the area 
thus enclosed including that occupied by the temple is 

a[)proximately 45 metres x 30 metres (150'x 100'). To the east of 
the temple within the compound is the ghr/wp/ghrtr with a storey 
above and a cellar below. On the upper storey is hung a huge 
bell made of asia dJtdlu or eight^ metals weighing approximately 
393-24 kg. (400 seers). It was donated hy one {^ri Puhjabrav 

Mahjrimasla. The groundfloor contains an image of Nandi 

while the cellar is occupied by a Linfia. A stone image of a 
tortoise as well as images of Ganapati, Dattatraya, Hanuman and 
Kapilmuni decorate the sabhdmandap. Besides the Mahadeva 
lin^a the inner shrine which is 1.115 m- (twelve feet square) holds 
a white marble idol of ParvatT. Some of the more prosperous 
devotees have gifted 50-625 hectares (125 acres) of land to the 
temple. There is a trust to look after the property and mainten¬ 
ance of the temple. A fair in honour of the deity is held on 
Mahdsivrdtra day and is attended by about 4,000 people. 

Dharm is the largest village in Melghat tahsil with 628 houses 
and a population of 2,783 persons according to 1961 Census. It 
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is the headquarters of Melghiit tahsil and forms the terminus of 
the high road through the hills from Acalpur to Burhiinpur. it 
is 96-540 km. (60 miles) distant from Acalpur and 148 km. (92 
miles) from Amravati. DharnI was noted for the malaria 
infested areas, but these have since been cleared of malaria and 
brought under cultivation. The land is very fertile, chief crops 
being wheat and gram. For irrigation river Tapi has been 
tapped here. Melghait tahsil is rich in timber forests and hence 
the State Government have established a timber depot here. 
Most of the timber after local consumption is chiefly exported to 
Bombay. There are the offices of the Tahsildar, State Electricity 
Board, Tribal Welfare Officer and the Pancayat Samiti. It has a 
branch of the District Co-operative Bank and two other Co¬ 
operative Societies. The village has a primary School, a Multi¬ 
purpose High School, a Post-office and a Police station. A dis¬ 
pensary is conducted by the Zilla Parisad. Recently a maternity 
home has been established. 

Ganoja is a small village in Amravati tahsil with 1,961 
inhabitants. It is well-known for the fair held in honour of Devi 
on the bright 15th of Mfirgasiisa (December). It is attended by 
over 5,000 persons. Ohe more devout spend three nights at the 
shrine. 

Gavilgad: the fort of Gavilgad took its name from the pastoral 
Gavlis centuries ago. They have deserted the fort now. There 
are no inhabitants save the occasional visits of a panther or two 
and the herds of cattle who come to drink water from the tanks 
which once supplied w'ater to a stately court and a strong 
garrison. Even to-day two tanks are in good condition but they 
are heavily silted and there is an abundance of shrub growth 
inside them which has rendered the w'aters putrid and useless for 
drinking. The tanks are known as Devalaldv and Khdntaldv. 
In the monsoon the water overflows in a torrent down the 
precipitous hill side. The darhui^ steps on which princes had 
held audience are a favourite resort for picnic from Cikhaldara in 
the hot weather, the great banyan tree which has spread its 
boughs across them alTording a delightful shade ; while another 
class of sightseers has scribbled its names on the walls of the 
lesser mosque. The Archaeological department has concluded 
that it is impossible to do anything to restore the ruins; and though 
money is spent from time to time in removing rank vegetation 
from the walls, they are hound, as years pass by, to lapse into 
greater decay. 

Ghuikhed with 569 houses and a population of 2,537 according 
to the 1961 Census is a large village in Candur tahsil lying about 
19 km. (12 miles) south of Candur Railway, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. The village has a Primary School, a Middle School, a 
Bdlak Mandir and a Post-Office. There is a shrine dedicated to 
BendojI Baba in whosq honour a fair attended by nearly 4,000 per¬ 
sons is held annually in the month of Mdgha, A dispensary is 
maintained by the temple authorities. 
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Hivarkhed situated at a distance of. over 9 km. (6 miles) from 
Morsi, is a small village in Morsi tahsil with 831 houses and a 
population of 4,451 as per the 1961 Census. There are four 
educational institutions which include a Primary School, a Middle 
School, a High School named after Mahatma Phule and a Bdlak 
MandiA Besides it has a sardi and a Post office and an Ayurvedic 
dispensary conducted by the Zilla Parisad. The weekly bazar is 
held on Mondays, cotton, tur and oranges being the chief articles 
of trade. There is a saw mill and a brick and tile manufacturing 
factory. A dam has been constructed across the river Pak. It was 
completed in 1953 and irrigates about 283.500 hectares (700 acres) 
of land. The village has four temples, very old but not particular¬ 
ly notable for size or workmanship and a dargdh known as Trak 
Sfibib dargah. Before British rule Hivarkhed was the scene of a 
hookswinging festival in honour of the deity Mcghniith. Mogh- 
nathis, that is men whose prayers had been answered by the God, 
would fix themselves to the hook and turn eight times, afterwards 
making an offering of money according to their means. 

Of the temples, that of Mahadeva is the chief object of interest 
at Hivarkhed. It is situated on the bank of the river Pak, llowing 
through the village, and is reported to be of considerable antkjuity. 
There is an enclosure around entered by an arched gateway on 
which is the Nagdrktidm. Inside to the west, there is a spacious 
chamber containing idols of Rama, Laksmana, Sita. Hanuman, 
Dattatraya and a §iva Lihga, In the centre of the enclosed 
courtyard there is a TuUivrnddvana which also contains idols of 
many deities. To the left of the visitor is the main temple with 
a spacious sablidmandap containing yet another Tulsivrnddvam 
with two graceful Nandi images of white marble of fine workman¬ 
ship. In addition to the Linga whose lower part is of black stone 
and the upper part of whitish flint stone, the vestibule contains 
idols of Nagoba (Snake), Annapurna and Ganapati. It has a tall 
sikhar with designs of niches. Celebrations are held at the time 
of Rdma Navmt, Ganesotsava, and Kdrlika §uddha Paurnimd. 

The tomb is about 0.80 km. (four furlongs) to the north of the 
village. In days gone by, Hivarkhed was the headquarters of a 
Nath and a Risdld of the Nizamis cavalry was stationed here and 
the Turk or Trak Sahib was reported to he an officer in the 
Nizam’s army. However the cross on its top indicates it to be 
the grave of some early European adventurer. 

Kaundinyapur, in Candur tahsil with 593 inhabitants and 118 
houses as per the Census of 1961 is situated on cither side of the 
river Wardha. On a raised natural mound to the west of the 
river on a stone platform of an old Shaivite temple are placed a 
half-broken torso (of four headed figure) of Brahma with a long 
conical beard carved in black basalt and a small torso of Visnu 
placed on its side. Kaundinyapur is supposed to be the old 
capital of Vidarbha kings hut beyond these fragmentary images 
and the remains of the original stone steps of the river gha^ hardly 
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anything is left of the old capital. However, on another mound 
known as Bhim Tekdi, situated to the south of the village the 
local inhabitants locale the site of the palace of R/iju Bhismaka, 
the father of Rukmini. At present a new temple dedicated to 
Vitthal Rakhiimai stands on the mound. It is said that this 
village was the Raja’s capita] and his city Deulvada lies buried 
underneath. Fragments of large sized bricks similar to those 
found at Mansar and pot-sherds of pre-historic origin are found 
scattered all over the mound. A dozen beads of carnelian and 
crystal typical of the Andhra Satavahana technique were found 
during the excavations of 1959-60. These were reported to be 
found while digging the foundation of the recent temple. Some 
9144 metres (lOO yards) north of the temple on the same mound 
is an untouched old habitation site. An annual fair is held in 
honour of Vitthal on Kiirlika Pawiiima (November) and is said to 
be attended by about ten thousand persons. In olden days the 
gathering used to be near about 50,0(K). There is a'so an ancient 
temple of Mahadeva. 

Kholapur with 1,249 houses and a population of 6,397 lies 
29 km. (eighteen miles) to the west of Amravati on the borders of 
the tahsil of that name, part of its land lying across the Purna in 
Daryapur. There are two Middle Schools, two Primary Schools, 
a High School and two libraries. Of the middle and primary 
schools one each has Urdu and Marathi as the media of instruction. 
A Leather Tanning Institiitc^ has also been established. The 
village besides the educational institutions mentioned above has 
a police station, a sub-post ollice and a civil as well as a veterinary 
dispensary. Its silk weavers have almost disappeared, but a large 
number of Sajis still produce cotton saris and colls, and some 
Mahars weave woollen blankets. This trade however is also 
languishing. The bazar is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Two fairs arc held annually. The first one, which is called 
Kothicl yatm, is held on the previous day of the Fold festival and 
the other is held on Mahusivmlra day in honour of Kotesvar 
Mahadeva and is attended by over 3.000 persons. There are 
temples dedicated to Kotesvara, Kholcsvara, Kiilesvara and Asara 
Goddess. The temple of Kotesvara Mahadeva is built in the 
HemadpantI style, a mention of which is to be found in Pdyosnl 
Mdhdtmya of Vyasa. The first two of these temples are said to 
date hack to the period of the Yadavas. The temple of the Goddess 
is built in the bed of the river Purna while the other three are 
on its bank or nearabout. The place was visited hy Cakradhara 
Svclml the founder of the Mahanubhava sect. The same has been 
commemorated. There arc the samadhis of Raja Dundubhl, 
and a certain ascetic called Panel Maharaj. A math in honour 
of Brahmananda Sviimi has been built here. Formerly Kholapur 
was a place of much importance. In 1809 Vitthal Bhagdev, 
Subhedar of Ellicpur, levied a contribution of one lakh on the 
inhabitants who refused to pay. The Subhedar accordingly 
besieged the town which was then protected by walls for two 
months, upon which the inhabitants gave in. The village 
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was looted by the troops, and has never recovered its former 
prosperity. Its rapid decadence may also be attributed to the 
annual fights between the Miisalmans and the Rfijputs, when the 
victorious party always took occasion to loot at least a part of the 
village. Kholapur is one of the famous three paraganas of the 
Moghal times, the other two being Biilapur and Acalpur. The 
village formerly consisted of 52 pur.is or parts, each provided with 
a tank or a well. If excavations are carried out old bricks arc 
found. During excavations which were undertaken here a tank 
and well-huilt wells were discovered. I’oday the village is no 
longer of any consecpience. 

Kondesvar: an anti(|ue black stone temple of Kondesvar 
Mahadev, is situated in the village of the same name at the base 
of a hillock about 5 km. (three miles) distant from Badncra and 
3 km. (two miles) from Ahjangahv BarT. There is a 
samdelhi of a certain saint by name Khatesvar Bava. 
The construction of the Koridesvar temple is in HemadpantI 
style and though much of it is in a dilapidated condition now, it 
must have been a fine structure at one time. Its former stone 
dome has hcen replaced with one of white ciinam. In the inner 
shrine a Siva Linga has been placed, the original having been 
destroyed when the place was under Moghal occupation. In the 
mandap there is a finely carved statue of Nandi. Outside the 
temple are carved in relief elegant figures of elephants with their 
trunks entangled in one anolhers. 'khe figures re])rcsent one of 
the finest specimens of art. Around the temple there is a 
compound wall about 15 metres (50 feet) in height. There are 
also tw'o small shrines dedicated to Maruti and ‘Satl’ and a 
samddhi of Bholagir Maharaj. Corridors have been built to 
accommiaiate the pilgrims. On every Monday of the month of 
^rdvan many persons even from Amravati visit the temple to 
evoke the blessings of the deity. At the time of Mahdsivtdtm a 
fair attended by over 10.000 persons, coming from far and near, 
is held in honour of the god. The temple is maintained from the 
income of 6.070 hectares (fifteen acres) of land attached to it. 

The sa^nddhi of Khatesvar Bava, who lived some 60 years ago, 
though not very important deserves a passing reference. The 
Bava is remembered by the people of this village for his sclfles.s 
service for them and especially the old and the disabled cattle. 
He used to keep such cattle and feed them ; hence whenever he 
moved through the village people willingly gave fodder. He 
came to be so called because such cattle as he fed were known as 
khdti or useless for service. His original samddhi is in the 
village Jodmoha in Yavatmal district. On top of this samddhi 
there is a marble image of Khatesvar Bava. There is a well and 
a cattle shed also. 

Kurha, with 1,043 houses, is a village in Cindur tahsil having 
a population of 5,809 souls in 1961. It has a police station, a 
post-office, office of the Revenue Inspector, a combined Marathi 
and Urdu school, a high school named as Asoka High School and 
a dispensary maintained by the Zilla Parisad. There are a mosque 
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and a water tank which goes dry in summer and hence is hardly 
of any use. The place is situated half way between Candfir and 
Tivasa on the road connecting these places which was hnilt in 
ihc famine of 1900. Two more roads connecting the village with 
Dhamangahv and Kaundinyapur have been recently constructed. 
The famous dacoits Nandu Rajput and Pandu Patil of TembhurnT 
were surrounded here in a temple by the Ni/iim’s troops in 1S43, 
but after a three days’ light succeeded in cutting their way out. 

Lasur (pop. 681) is a small village in Daryjlpur tahsil having 
an old temple of Mahadeva, in style. The stones 

of the temple are carved with figures of gods and demigods; hiii 
ihe building is rapidly falling into decay. 

Mafigrul Dastagir is a village in Candur tahsil with 934 houses 
and 4,432 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census. It is not an 
integrated village hut consists of eight “ Munds ” lying close 
together. The second name Dastagir is given to distinguish it 
from several other towns and villages in lk*rar hearing the name 
Mahgrul and is derived from a Musalman fakit* who lived here. 
Mahgru] is 4.83 km. (three miles) away from Talni railway station 
and has a small trade in gram and cotton to the Dattapur 
Dhamangahv market. A considerable weekly bazar is held on 
Wednesdays. 7'herc is a sevd sahakdri society, a police station, 
a post-office, a dis])ensary, a high school, a girls’ school, a middle 
school, and Maniihl and Urdu primary schools. It has an old 
and ruined temple of MarutI as also the temples of BalajI, Gana- 
pati and Dattiitraya. At Raina close by arc a small tank and a 
big temple of Rama which is .said to date back to the times of 
the Bhosles and built by one Vasudev Pant Despaiuje, in the 
service of Bhoslc Rajas, 'fhe temple of Rama is tlie oldest in the 
village. But of all the Hindu places of worshij) the shrine of 
Dattatraya, though of recent construction, is invested with utmo.st 
sanctity. Tt is in size bigger than the rest of the temples and was 
built sixty years ago by one Govindrav Pakoje at a cost of one 
lakh of rupees. The stone used for the construction is soft yello¬ 
wish and was brought from Rajputana. Some fine carvings arc 
to be seen on many of the stones used for construction. The 
sculpture on the Hklwr is noteworthy. A compound wall encloses 
the temple which has a small but neatly maintained courtyard. 
A handsome w’hite marble idol of Dattatraya is placed inside the 
gdb'hfmu The outer hall or sabhdnmidap is approximately 
8x5 metres (26' x 18') and is paved with highly polished slabs of 
stone. About 163 hectares (400 acres) of land is owned by the 
temple. There is a trust to look after its management and main¬ 
tenance. Datta Juymitl is celebrated annually with all the tradi¬ 
tional eclat and lasts for five days. 

Mark! is a village in Amravatl tahsil about 24 km. (18 miles) 
distant from AmravatT on Amravatl Cikhaldara road. As per the 
1961 Census its population was 824. Though small it is remark¬ 
able for the fair which is held annually in honour of Markinath. 
Markinath, who lived during the time of Sivaji the Great, was 
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CHAPTER 19. originally a resident of Daryapur, coming from a respectable 
family whose hereditary business was money-lending. An over¬ 
whelming change took place in his being when one day a certain 
lady by name Sakarbfii, whom he had loaned money, remarked, 
when he pressed her to return it back, that he would have attain¬ 
ed Moksa if he had loved God more than wealth. The remark 
deeply affected Markiniith’s mind and on that very day he 
renounced the worldly joys, his business, family, everything and 
began to wander from place to place singing aloud songs in praise 
of God. Finally he came to the village Mfirki where he breathed 
his last. It is probable that the village came to be known as 
MarkI after this man. At the entrance of the village there is a 
small pedestal-like construction of bricks, now practically in ruins 
Objects. which marks the place where he was cremated. It has a hollow 
on one side wherein were idols of Vitthal and Rakhiimai. Those 
have now been deposited in the shrine of Markinath which is. at 
a distance of about 91 metres (300 feet) from this spot. It is 
reported that Markinath was cremated contrary to his dying wish 
and hence by some divine power he rose alive from the ashes 
and took satmldln where the shrine is seen now. The area covered 
Markinath Temple, hy the mandlf measures about 60x45 metres (200'x 150') and it 
wears the appearance of an old dilapidated vildd or palace. On 
crossing the entrance gate the visitor comes acrtiss two raised 
platforms or otds. There is also a courtyard about 1.858 sq. 
metres (twenty feet stpiarc). In the centre there is a TulHvrnddvan 
with an idol of Ilanuman nearby. At one end of the compounH, 
to the right hand side of the visitor, is the shrine containing the 
samddhl The samddhi is in complete darkness and a Nandddip 
is kept burning night and day. Upon this are placed four big 
conch shells and below it the foot-wear or pddukds of SrT Marki¬ 
nath. The idols of Vitthal Rakhumai referred to above are also 
kept here. In honour of Markinath a fair lasting for three days 
is held in the bright half of Caitra, In fact the fair used to be 
largely attended by people coming from all over the Benlr 
(Varhad) region. It was considered to be the Pandharpur of 
Berar. Goods worth Rs. 30,000 were sold. Now the importance 
of the fair is gradually on the dec'in? and is attended hardly by 
5,(XX) persons. But yet the greats attraction of the fair is religious 
and consists of a homa or sacrifice in which hundreds of coconuts 
are offered. Bhajan melds or parties of ten or fifteen persons sing 
religious songs to the accompaniment of tomtoms, cymbals and 
other music. The village also contains samddhls of Rudranath 
and Bendoji Maharaj. 

Samadhi of Rudranath was the Guru of Mfirkinath and his samddhi is 
Rudranath, q 20 km. (a furlong) away from the village. There is a math, 
now in bad repairs, where Rudraniith used to have discourses on 
religion for his followers. On Mdrgasirsa Paumimd a homa or 
sacrifice is performed and is, attended only hy the village folk. 

Bendoji Maharaj, yet another devotee of Markinath was 
Bendoji Maharaj originally residing in the Rudranath math. His samddhi is 
Samadhi situated at a distance of 0.40 km. (two furlongs) from the village 
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and the place is termed as Gopfilpuri Samstiidn, The samadht CHAPTER 19. 
is l)uilt on a square plinth admeasuring 0.929 m.- (ten feet square) wacwT 
and it stands in the centre of a piece of land admeasuring mawu. 

0.810 hectares (2 acres) belonging to the Samstiidn. The Maharaj Objects, 

took samadht in 1918. On Caitra Vadya Caturthi immediately 
on the second day following the fair of Markinath, a fair in 
honour of Bendoji Maharaj is held and is attended by a large 
number of people. 

Melghit Tahsil, the northern tahsil of Bcrar formerly part cf Melghat Tahsil. 
the Acalpur district, but since August, 1905 incorporated in the 
Amravati district, lying between 20° 10' and 21° 47' N and 76° 38' 
and 77° 40' E has an area of 4004.1 km.^‘ (1,546 sq. miles). Prior 
to the transfer of the Ambabarva State forest to the Buldhrma 
district the area of the tahsil was 4224.2914 km*. (1,631 square 
miles). The tahsil is also sometimes called Gahgra and consists 
of that portion of the Satpuda range situated between the Khamla 
j)Iateaii on the east and Jaitgad on the west with the rich valleys 
and low plateaus lying between the mountains. On the north it is 
bounded by H'arsud and Bhaisdehi tahsils of Betnl district, and 
the TapT river dividing it from Nimar district, on the south by 
the tahsils of Jalgafiv (Buldhana district) and Akot (Akola 
district)* and Daryapur and Acalpur tahsils, (of Amravati district) 
on the east again by Acalpur tahsil (Amravati district) and 
Bhaisdehi tahsil (of Betid district) and on the west by Burhiinpur 
tahsil of Nimar district. Melghat tahsil contains the richest 
of the forest reserves in the whole of the district. Fine quality 
timber is produced in the forests of this tahsil which has great 
demand outside and is chiefly exported to Bombay. Forest 
range ollices have been established at suitable places and efforts 
to extend the forest area and grow duality timber trees are cons¬ 
tantly made. The country is extremely rugged and broken into 
a succession of hills and valleys. In the more advanced portions, 
such as the neighbourhood of Dharnl, and Bairagad when the 
rahi crops are on the ground, the green fields afford a pleasing 
and restful view to the eye. But the typical Mejghat country 
consists of barren hills, scrub jungle and stony ground, and is of 
a most dreary and desolate description. The villages are collec¬ 
tions of hovels without any shade and one can well understand 
the feelings of the subordinate officials who regard the tract as 
kuldpdnt and whose health requires frequent visits to the Berar 
plains. There are no navigable rivers in the tahsil unless the 
Tap! which forms a portion of the boundary may be considered 
such during the rainy season. The streams that drain the 
northern face of the range and fall into the TapT arc the follow¬ 
ing:— The Sipna and the Kundu both have their rise close to 
the village of Khamla in Betul district, the former running south 
of Makhla plateau for 13 to 16 km. (8 to 10 miles), takes a north¬ 
westerly course and passing through the villages of Harisal and 
Duni unites' with the TapT to the north-cast of Amner; the latter 
passing through the Katkumb and Savligarh falls into the Tapi. 

The Garga rises under Vairat, the highest summit of the Gavil- 
gad hills and running nearly north-west throughout its course 
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CHAPTER 19. unites with the Tilpi immediately under the southern face of the 
fort of Amner. The Kapra, the Majri and the Devan are the 
Melghat Tahsil. minor streams which fall into the Tapi. 

The climate of the tract has a very evil reputation, corresponding 
in this respect to the Dindori tahsil of Mandla and the Baihar 
tahsil of Brdaghat. A severe type of malaria prevails at the end 
of the rainy season and the beginning of the cold weather. But 
with the successful implementation of the malaria eradication 
programme the conditions have considerably improved. In the hot 
weather the heat in the valleys is intense and the absence of shade, 
the difficulties of water supply, and the general lack of all the 
comforts of the plains, make the tract one of the most unpleasant 
for touring purposes. 

population. The Melghat tahsil is the largest of all the tahsils of the district 
in point of size but the smallest of all in point of population. Its 
population in 1961 was only 72,522. 

Agricuturc. Regarding agriculture, soil, area under different crops and the 
revenue system that existed then, the old Gazetteer of 1911 gives 
the following account. “In the valleys of the Tapi, Satpura and 
Gahgra, especially in the neighbourhood of Dharni or Bairagad, 
rich stretches of black soil are to be found, and a visitor to either 
of these places who sees spread out before him an unbroken 
expanse of wheat and gram, is liable to get a very misleading 
impression of the tract as a whole. The remainder of the tract 
, is of a very hilly and rugged description, though here and 

there pockets of black soil arc met with in the valleys. The 
soils have never been thoroughly classified but in 1897 Colonel 
Garrett’s party classified a few typical fields in each village and 
worked out the average value of the soil for each village. The 
soil as a whole is of the poorest description. Of the 338 villages 
3 were valued at 12 annas per acre, 11 villages at 11 annas, 117 at 
values varying from 6 annas to 9 annas, and the remaining 193 
fell below 6 annas. In 1860-61 Mr. J. Mulheran in his statistical 
report on Gafigra stated that rice and gram are the principal 
productions of Gangra and are grown expressly for export. The 
former is much prized by the people of Berar and Burhiinpur, 
particularly the finest kind which resembles that grown in the 
Pilihhit district. Gram is exported principally to Burhanpur 
though large quantities arc brought into Berar through all the 
passes by the people from Jalganv, Hivarkhed, Anjanganv, Acalpur 
and other places south of the range. Jovar grows very luxuriantly 
near Kalamhhar and other places in the Sipna and Garga valleys 
and also upon some of the lower plateaus. Bardi, rala, margi, 
kodon kutki and one or two other hill grains are grown upon more 
elevated slopes and plateaus and are used chiefly if not entirely by 
the Gonds. Potatoes are not cultivated by the Korkus of Gahgra 
although that vegetable would pay them better than any other. 
That sold at Cikhaldara and Acalpur is grown by the Gavlls resid¬ 
ing at Cikhaldara, Sapur, Mota and Bori and by the Hindu inhabi¬ 
tants of the fort of Gavilgad. At this time the area under cultivation 
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obtained by outlining and subsequent computation was 39,398.400 
hectares (97,280 acres). In 1864 Captain Pearson refers to the rich 
soil and good cultivation of the plains near the Tapi and the 
Gahgra, and the Gazetteer of 1870 states that thirteen difEcrent 
kinds of grain were produced in the Melghat of which the most 
valuable were the finest wheat and rice, grown in large quantities. 
In 1906-07 the returns showed that out of a total of 672,667.280 
hectares (1,663,376 acres) occupied for cultivation 57,645.270 
hectares (142,334 acres) were under crop. Of this cotton occupied 
17,158.760 hectares (42,392 acres), jovar 5,618.345 hectares (23,749 
acres) and wheat 3,342.870 hectares (8,254 acres). The area under 
rice was only 1,318.680 hectares (3,256 acres) and the total irrigated 
area was 20.23 hectares (50 acres). These figures do not include 
those for imm, leased and jdgir villages, and it is to be noted 
that they are not the result of accurate measurement but are 
derived from the statistical calculation of 16 acres per plough.” 

"The tract has a curious and interesting revenue history. 
Cultivation is permitted by the Tahsildar on a yearly tenure 
subject to certain conditions and land revenue is assessed on the 
yoke of oxen, the rates differing in different villages. For 
statistical purposes only, the area cultivated by one plough is taken 
to be 16 acres and to obtain the total acreage under cultivation, 
the number of ploughs should be multiplied by 16. The yoke 
rate system is a cheap and simple method of colonizing a 
backward tract but it is no longer suitable for a considerable 
portion of the Mejghat and the introduction of a regular and 
scientific assessment is urgently required. Proposals for settlement 
have been made at various times but have always proved abortive. 
A special enquiry was made in 1907 and orders regarding the 
settlement of the most advanced portion of the tract have recently 
been issued. In 1907-08 the land-revenue demand including cesses 
was Rs. 57,227”. 

It goes without saying that the complicated systems of land 
records, vital statistics and the like in force in the plains do not 
exist in the Mejghat. There are Circle Inspectors and patvdris 
in existence, and each with a circle of villages, carries on 
such land record work as is necessary. The tahsil forms part of 
the Acalpur police circle and contains two police stations at 
Cikhaldara and DharnI, respectively. There are also two road posts 
at Bairagad and Ghatang. A great change has taken place since 
1870 when Sir A. Lyall wrote that none of the passes from the 
Melghat were practicable for wheeled traffic and that there were 
no made roads in the Melghat. The opening out of the Melghat 
was begun in 1874 and has continued ever since with the result 
that especially in the reserves a most excellent system of 
communications has been established. The P.W.D. maintains 
roads from Ghatang to Cikhaldara. the Gugumal forest road (Akot 
to Selu) and the Semadoh to DharnI road. These are first class 
roads with murarrii partially bride:ed and drained. There are a 
good many roads maintained by the Forest department. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the road running from Bairaga^ 
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to Jhiri, 9()*16 km. (56 miles) in length. It is the principal line 
of export for the western portion of the Melghat, its claims for 
improvement deserve consideration. With a few exceptions every 
village in the Melghat is in cart communication with some main 
road; the tracts are rough and stony but they serve their purpose 
sufficiently well. The Khandva-Akolfi railway line passes through 
the south-western corner of the tahsil. 

Mozri is largely an agricultural village in Caiidur tahsil with 
830 houses and a population of 4,624 according to the Census of 
1961. It has a post office, a primary school and a middle school. 
The weekly hazar is held on Saturdays. At Mozri there is an 
akam called Gurukunj which conducts a dispensary. It is often 
called after the name of the dsi^am, 

Mozri or as the Berar Gazetteer of 1870 has it ManjTra. is a 
small village in Melghat tahsil reached from Cikhaldara by ^ a 
precipitous track through the fort. It has two small artificial 
caves, cut in the natural rock. One of these is complelcly choked 
with ruhhish so that it is very difficult to discover, hut the other 
which is about 2-438 metres (8 feet) high and 1.486 scj. metres 
(16 feet scjuare) contains in its inner part a shrine of Mahtldeva. 
This is divided from the outer portion by a small mud wall. 
Beside is a spring of water, dry during the greater part of the year 
and a cut basin. The whole is most rudely cut in the rock 
without any trace of carving, and is probably the work of bygone 
hermit ascetics, though all traditions'of its origin have long since 
been lost. Of late the village residents have sunk a well which 
provides them with water all the year round. 

Morsi Tahsil, a tahsil of the Amravatl district, lying between 
21°12'and 2P34'N. 77°48'and 78"29'E. has an area of 1613.57 
km^ (623 scjiiare miles). It contains 332 villages and towns. Of 
these the entire village of AmhhorT is under forests. The tahsil is 
a prolongation of the rich alluvial plain which occupies the valley 
of Berar and its capabilities for the production of cotton and 
cereals are considerable, although a slight falling-off is perceptible 
from the agricultural point of view both in the formation of surface 
and the nature of the soils. The* former is more undulating than 
that presented by the Acalpur plain and the latter are more 
shallow and more varied in the quality than the soils of Acalpur. 
The tahsil lies in the fertile valley of the Wardha river which 
bounds it on the cast and south-east, hut a narrow strip along ils 
north-western border occupies the lower slopes of the Satpuda 
hills. The Amravatl and Acalpur tahsils hound it on the south 
and west, respectively. On the north lies the Bctul district: to the 
east and south the Chindvada, Nagpur and Wardha districts. 
The Wardha river was previously taken as the boundary between 
the Madhya Trades and Berar. It is to this fact that the tahsil 
owes its peculiar shape, the river approaching so near to the hills 
in the vicinity of Morsi as almost to cut it into two portions. 
Some parts of the country are fairly well wooded, and the only 
considerable forest reserves of the Amravatl Division (if we except 
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Cirodi), are in the eastern half of this tahsil. The western part CH APTER 19. 

is bare and very dreary, and in respect of scenery the tansil puwei. 

compares unfavourably with Acalpur. The climate is good, tahsil. 

although of course exceedingly hot in the hot weather. In the 

eastern portion of tne tahsii water is near the surface and can be 

raised without much difficulty for purposes of irrigation. Well 

irrigation is becoming popular with the villagers and at present 

(1963), 152 electric pumping sets have been installed on the wells 

TO irrigatJe the land. In addition dams have been built across 

Pak nalkl, Dabheri and Bhendi tanks and thus the land is fed 

with water which has gone a long way towards bringing hitherto 

dry land under irrigation. The gross irrigated area at the end 

of 1962-63 stood at approximately 4021.650 hectares (9930 acres). 

Of the river system which drains the tahsil the Wardha is the 
main channel, and it supplies water to villagers along the border 
for a distance of more than 80 km. (50 miles). Among rivers of 
less importance are the Mandu in the western portion of the 
tashil and the Cudamain, Kuiiibhi and Bel in the east. These 
rivers though of no great length contain considerable supplies of 
water for the greater part of the year. Streams in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the hills hardly worthy of the name of rivers are much 
used for irrigation, the rapid fall of the beds of these streams 
afEording facilities for drawing off the water on erection of 
temporary dams. In no other part of Bcrar is the water from 
streams utilized as it is in Morsi and the supply here is in some 
cases perennial, admitting of the cultivation of sugarcane and 
turmeric without the assistance of well water. It is probable that 
there is room for a very large extension of wet cultivation in this 
tahsil. The possibility of artesian wells has also been mooted. 

The total population of the tahsil in 1961 was 196,705 as Population, 

against 160,863 in 1951. As in other lahsils of Amravatl and 
throughout the whole of Vidarhha region the population is 
mainly agricultural. The tahsil contains the three towns of 
Morsi, Warud and 6endurjana all having separate municipalities 
and 12 villages whose population exceeds 2,000. 

Cotton, jovar, wheat and tur are the principal crops of the 
tahsil. The area under orange and chilli plantation and ground¬ 
nut cultivation is rapidly increasing and in years to come will 
have to he ranked among the chief crops of the tahsil. The area 
under various crops in 1962-63 was as below: Cotton 60,718410 
hectares (149,922 acres); jovar 35,061.255 hectares (86,571 acres); 
wheat 3,125.385 hectares (7,717 acres): groundnut 2,589.975 
hectares (6,395 acres) and orange 1,716 hectares (4,238 acres). 

Rice is also cultivated with success but the area under paddy fields 
is negligible so as to warrant any mention. Turmeric thrives well 
particularly in irrigated land. The irrigation by channels from 
streams is of some importance in Mor^i. The construction of 
temporary dams across the streams at the close of the monsoon 
rains is easily and cheaply effected and in some cases a perennial 
supply of water can be turned on to the garden lands and 
valuanle crops can be grown at a minimum of labour and cost 
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In 1962-63, the demand of land revenue excluding cesses 
amounted to Rs. 525,388. For purposes of land records the 
tahsil has been divided into four Revenue Inspectors’ Circles with 
headquarters at Mor^i, Rithpur, Jarud and Pusla, 

The tahsil is now divided into two Development Blocks viz., 
Warud and Morsi each having the office of the Pancayat 
Samiti. There arc in the tahsil four police stations each under 
a Sub-Inspector at Mor^I, Sirkhed, Warud, and Benoda. In 
respect of communications the tahsil is extremely well served, 
the Amravatl-Wardha road running along its whole length. 

Mor^i is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name and 
contains 2.535 liouses with 11,946 inhabitants according to the 
Census of 1961. It lies 61 kra. (34 miles) north-east of Amravati, 
the headquarters of the district, and is connected with it by a 
first class road, which passing through Morsi runs to Warud 
from whence a branch of it crosses over to the Madhya Pradesh 
border to Multai and another goes on to the river Wardha at 
the extreme east of the tahsil. It is also connected with Acalpur 
by a fairly good road which would soon be turned into a first 
class road as the traffic on that route is rapidly on the increase. 
The public buildings besides the tahsil office include office of the 
Pancayat Samiti, a civil court, a post and telegraph office, a 
veterinary dispensary, a primary health centre, a police station 
with residential quarters for the police, etc. Morsi has two 
primary schools, one each conducted by the Government and 
a private body, Marathi schools for boys and girls conducted by 
the municipality, and an Urdu primary school. Morsi has a large 
trade in cotton and oranges. A big cotton market has been set up 
here and there are a few cotton pressing factories. On Tuesdays the 
weekly bazar is held. A good many handlooms are worked here 
which manufacture tadhdos, blankets and coarse dhotis. Of late 
the local amateurs have established a club which is the only one 
of its kind in the town. 

The town among other things contains the Samadhi of Ramji 
Maharaj and a temple known asUddsi Mahdrdjdiice Devdlaya. 

The samadhi of Rdmji Mahdrdj, a saintly man of Morsi was 
built some fifty years ago and is located along the Warud- 
Amravati road passing through Mor^i. It is reported that he 
observed complete silence and always kept himself busy in the 
worship of God. He was supposed to possess divine power. On 
many occasipns he disj>liayed the extraordinary power he had 
and was therefore highly respected by the people. His samddhi 
is visited by people coming even from the surrounding villages 
on the day of the fair. The samddhi is built in cement concrete 
on which are placed the pddukds of the saint. At a little 
distance to the west there is the samddhi of one Gangaram 
Mahdrdj while to the east that of Ganpatrav Patil, an ardent 
disciple of Ramji Mahdrdj, A fair, lasting for seven days, is 
held on the death anniversary of Rapji Mamrdj which falls on 
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A§adh Vadya Sasthu A congregation of over 5,000 people 
gathers on the occasion. On the last day of the fair a palanquin 
procession is taken out. 

This is a combined temple of Hanuman and Ganapati, at a 
short distance from the bus stand, belonging to Uddsi sect. 
The area occupied by the temple is 22 x 12 metres (75' x 40'). 
The temple edifice is built in stone and bricks and contains idols 
of Hanuman, Ganapati and a Siva Linga, Both the Ganesa 
Catuf<thi festival as well as Hanuman Jayanti are celebrated with 
great pomp when about eight thousand people assemble. The 
temple was constructed in 1937 by Baba Santdasji. 

Besides the temple noted above there are in the town temples 
dedicated to Rama, Mahadeva and Sangame^var. The last of 
these is situated at the confluence of the rivers Nala and 
DamayantT where in the month of Srdvan, a festival is celebrated. 

Mor^?I Municipality was established in 1937. Its jurisdiction 
extends over an area of 14.46 km" (5.97 sq. miles). The president 
is the executive head and is elected by the councillors. 

In 1962-63, municipal income amounted to Rs. 106,297.72. It 
comprised municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 48,176.78; realization 
under special acts Rs. 261.10; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 11,151.56; grants 
and contributions, Rs. 39,565.03; miscellaneous, Rs. 195.86 and 
extraordinary and debt heads Rs. 6,947.07. During the same 
year expenditure amounted to Rs. 99,812.25. It comprised 
general administration and collection charges, Rs. 10,801.82; 
public safety, Rs. 11,421.45; public health and convenience, 
Rs. 39,838.97; public instruction, Rs. 29,392.71, miscellaneous, 
Rs. 1,918.20 and extraordinary and debt heads, Rs. 6,439.20. 

There are civil and veterinary dispensaries a mention of which 
has appeared in the foregoing pages. The town has pucca 
stone-lined and kuicha drains. Wells, private as well as public 
form the main source of water-supply. 

The responsibility of compulsory primary education, introduced 
in the town vests in the municipality. 

The total length of the roads within the municipal limits is 
16.4 km. of which only a stretch of 8.65 km. is metalled. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the 
respective communities. 

Motha : a village in Mejghat tahsil situated at the point where 
Dhamangahv-Motha road to Cikhaldara reaches the top of the 
hills. ‘Mackenzie's Ride' from Cikhaldara ends here. The 1961 
Census gives the number of houses as 90 with 481 inhabitants. 
There are several families of GavlTs and a few of Korkus. The 
former own large herds of cattle. Gavjis are primarily occupied in 
rearing cattle. 
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Nandganv Khandeivara, so called on account of the temple of 
Khandesvara is a village in Amravati tahsil lying along the 
Amriivati-Yavatmal road, 51 km. (32 miles) distant from 
Amnwati and 25 km. (16 miles) from the Badnera railway 
station. It was previously known as Nandgiinv Kazi. The 
village has two primary schools, one Marathi and the other 
Urdu, a high school, a post office, a sub-registry and a civil and 
a veterinary dispensary. There is a tomb of one Haji Ghazi 
Avaliyfi and an old temple dedicated to Khande.4vara, Narsimha 
and Saiikar Parvati, situated on the knoll of a hill on the 
outskirts of the village. The temple is said to be Hemadpanti 
but its upper half is built in brick and mortar. It is believed 
that the temple is haunted. A 1.82 metres (six feet) high 
compound wall, with an entrance on the western side, encircles 
the shrine. On either side of this entrance there are two spacious 
chambers. Inside, one comes across three samadhis with a 
small MarutT shrine in the background. Still further behind 
are seen five Lihgas, popularly known as l^anca Maimleva. 
The temple mandap has two six-pillared rows on which are 
carved in relief images of horses, that of Krsna and many women 
devotees which in particular arc extremely attractive. The 
pillars also hear unic|ue designs and patterns. Many of the 
designs have been disfigured and some totally wiped off. In the 
centre of the mmidap there is an 0.743 sq. metres (eight feel 
scjuare) platform below which a deep dark cellar was noticed 
when one of its stones was removed. 


The temple has three gdhlidms. In the one to the right of 
the visitor, the chief deity after whom the shrine is called is 
represented with a Liiiga symbol. It is donned with a facial 
plaque and a large hooded cobra, both of glittering and polished 
brass. In the background there is an idol of Gajanan while in 
the front there is an image of Nandi, Exactly on the opposite 
side, or to the left of the visitor, in a similar chamber is the 
idol of Narsirhha depicted as thrusting claws in the belly of 
Hiranya Kasipu, the father of Pralhfida. Nearby there are tiny 
idols of Pralhada and his mother. In the third gdbhdrd are the 
images of Sankara and Parvati. Parvati is depicted as sitting on 
Sankara’s left laj). All the three gdhJidrds are crowned with 
handsome HkJinrs. In 1959 a lightning struck the front jiart of 
the mandap thereby demolishing a small portion of it. It was 
however, subsequently repaired. The temple has some 4.86 
hectares (12 acres) of land allotted to it. Mahdsivruira is 
celebrated when people gather in a considerable number. In 
the month of Srdvan, the Saturday weekly market, which is 
otherwise held in the village itself, is held’ around the temple 
premises. On the southern side of the temple, but outside the 
enclosure, is a dipmdl about 15.24 metres (50' feet) high, with a 
narrow passage inside. 

Other objects. The village has also a Jain Mandir andf two maths viz., 
Ambdbmcd Math and Lahdn Math, The former is in memory 
of Ambabai, a pious lady who died some 250 years ago in the 
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village. A pirzdda known as Mdti Mile Miyd also lived here. 
The words mean “mixed with dirt”. The name was doubtless 
descriptive of the pit, though one may suppose it was assumed 
with some suggestion of “ashes to ashes and dust to dust”. A 
tomb has been built over his remains and an urns is held 
annually which is largely attended. Nandgahv is situated in the 
rocky portion of the Candur tahsil and in times of scarcity is 
one of the places to be attended to first. 

Nandgahv Peth a villiage in Amravati tahsil is nearly 11 km. 
(7 miles) from Amravati on the Morsi road, inhabited by a large 
number of Miihammedans. A bazar is held on every Tuesday, 
Friday and Sunday. Two Hindu temples, a masjid and a tomb 
of a Muhammedan saint are supported by service indms. I’he 
temples, m()S(|ue and the tomb are still in tact. Recently the 
Zilla Parisad has established an allopathic dispensary. 

Nerpihglai in Morsi tahsil has a population of 7,354 according to 
the 1961 Census. The second name viz., Pihglai has been given 
to it in order to distinguish it from Ner Parsopant in Yavatmaj 
district and is perhaps taken from the temple of Pihglai Devi 
situated on a small hill-top on the borders of Ner and Sawarkhed 
which is the only object of interest in the village. 

Pihglai Devi temple is of great antiquity with a four-pillatx:d 
rmmdap having a spacious terrace above. The giihhiird contains 
an idol of the Devi, supposed to be svayambhii, besmeared with 
red lead. In the tnandap there arc a Siva Lihga and a Nandi 
image. The Dev'i is held in high reverence and two fairs, one. on 
Dasard and the other on Caitn Paurnimd arc held in Her honour. 
The village also contains a math of Gahgadhar SvamI, samadhi 
of Gulabpuri Maharaj and an old gadhu To the cast of the 
Pihghu Devi temple there is a fairly large taldv. It is the source 
of the river PedhI. 

The late Gahgadhar SvamI, a saint of the Lihgayats, built this 
math at a cost of Rs. 20,000., It is named after its builder and 
contains his facial plaque. He was revered by many. A few of 
his disciples stay in the math. 

Gulabpuri Maharaj, who considered himself an incarnation of 
^ahkar, was originally from Uttar Pradesh but took his 
samadhi at Nerpihglai. He was supposed to possess divine 
powers of instilling life in dead bodies. He never accepted 
personal worship in any form but yet was revered by people of 
various religious faiths. A fair, attended by over 9,000 persons, 
is held on Phdlguna Buddha DvddaH. 

The gadhl is to the north of the village and lies in a ruined 
state. There are a hundred inhabited houses inside it. It has 
three towers of which one at the entrance is .bigger and is about 
12.192 metres (40 feet) high. 

Palaskhed is a large but usimportant village in Candur tahsil 
situated beside the bank of the Khokad nulla which is the 
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primary source of water-supply. A bandhdt\a has recently been 
constructed on it. It has 517 houses and 2,239 inhabitants as 
per the Census of 1961. The village site is on a higher level and 
the ground around is rocky. Pajaskhed has a sctiool, a edvdi 
and a mosque situated near the nultd. 

Fathrot is a town in Acalpur tahsil with 1,417 houses inhabited 
by 6,571 persons according to the 1961 Census. It is to the west 
of the tahsil headquarters and has an extensive garden cultiva¬ 
tion. A considerable dry crop of chillis is also taken. From 
Paratvada and Anjangahv Surji it is 19.312 and 9.656 km. (12 
and 6 miles) distant respectively and is connected by a good 
road. The weekly market is held on Fridays. It has a primary 
school, a post office and a police station under a Sub-Inspector. 

Rithpur or Rddhapur is a large and populous village in Mor^i 
tahsil with in 1961, 703 houses and 3,663 inhabitants. It lies 9.656 
km. (6 miles) east of Candur Bazar on the AcalpQr-Candur-Mor^i 
road. Being the headquarters of the Mahiinuhliava sect, it is often 
called the Banaras of Mahanubhava Panthis. It belonged to Sala- 
bat Khan having been given to him as tankimjdgir, and was a place 
of much importance. Some 130 years ago it was surrounded by a 
stone wall, not a trace of which is left to-day, and contained 
about 2,000 houses and some 12,000 inhabitants. In the time of 
Namdar Khan, the notorious Raja Bisn Cand was Talukdar 
here. He is remembered alike for his miserliness and oppression, 
and carried them to such an extreme that Rithpur was 
completely deserted by the people. There are now numerous 
temples of Mahanubhava Panthis^ important of them being the 
Raj Mathy Krsna Mandlr, Datta Mandir also known as Bhagatrai 
Mandir and Gopiraj Mandir, The Hindus have a shrine dedicated 
to Rfima and the Muslims quite a few dargdhs of which those of 
!§alam Miya and Mehbub Subhani are of importance and 
a masjid, which is in the midst of the Mahanubhava buildings. 

Raj Math and Krsna Mandir are not two separate buildings 
but the latter is housed within Raj Math and are the most 
important places of worship of the Mahanubhava sect for these 
are said to have been established by Cakradhara Svami, the 
founder of the .sect. At a later ^date the old math was rebuilt on 
a much larger scale at a total cost of Rs. 12,000. The shrine of 
Krsna is entered through a richly decorated arch-shaped door. 
The idol of Krsna, of black flint stone, is graceful and stands on 
a raised platform and nearby is marked a place where 
Cakradhara Svami used to sit to offer his prayers. Local 
tradition declares that at the back of the Raj Math in the 
compound, there were three more maths viz., Tripurus Math 
(of Brahma, Visnu and Mahe4), Uhea Math and Narsiihha Math 
all of which were razed to the ground by Aurahgzeb and a mosque 
established in its place which is still in a very good condition. 
The Mahanubhavas could reconstruct only the first i.e., Raj Malh* 
Ruins of the Unca Math could be seen even to-day. Annually 
two fairs are held one each on Caitra Paurnimd and Asddhi 
Pautnimd, Nearly 5,000 people gather on these occasions. 
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Not far away from the Raj Math is the shrine of Gopiraj with a 
spacious hall. It is entered through a richly carved door and 
contains an idol of Krsna and a Homakunda, Within the premises 
of this mandlr a library is located. 

A well, known as Lilia’s well provides excellent drinking water 
to about half the village populace. The neighbouring soil is rocky 
and poor. The weekly bazar is held on Tuesdays. There is a 
branch post-office, primary schools and a middle school. Now 
Rithpur is also connected by a II class road with Tivasa, the 
length of which is about 37.014 km. (23 miles). River Pedhi, 
flowing through this village, is considered as KfisI by the 
Mahanubhavas. 

Rnamocan is a village in Amravati tahsil with 33 houses 
inhabited by 203 persons according to the 1961 Census. It is to 
the west of Amravati and about 11 km. (seven miles) to the south 
of Kholapur. In A.D. 1840 it was granted as a jd^r along with 
Dhfmora in Daryapur tahsil for the service of Mmzzin at 
Kholapur for personal maintenance in heredity. The Purna flows 
eastwards through the village along which five ghats have been 
constructed. The place is considered holy by the Hindus, being 
one of the sacred places on the Purna and boasts of an annual fair 
held on the fourth Sunday in the month of Pausa with an atten¬ 
dance of 20 thousand to 25 thousand. On the occasion many booths 
arc erected and all sorts of agricultural implements and household 
utility articles are sold. The wprd Rnamocan literally means 
release from debts and it is believed that all those who attend the 
fair and take a dip in the river attain this blissful state. There is 
a temple of Ramesvar and a Siva Lihga placed on a pedestal at 
the foot of a shady pipd tree. It is called Muhaglcsvar and is 
held in high reverence. 

Salbardi according to the 1961 Census has a population of 129. 
It is an insignificant village about 8 km. (5 miles) north of MorsI 
on the border lying partly in the tahsil of that name and partly 
in the Betul district of Madhya Pradesh. It holds an important 
position in Hindu mythology. Legend connects it with the abode 
of Sitii when she was deserted by Rama, and to have given birth 
to her two sons Lava and Kusa. They were taught by the Sage 
ValmikI after he had been reformed by Narada, who released him 
from his entombment at Salbardi. The twins are said to have 
caught the horse Syamakarna let loose by Rama when he perform¬ 
ed the Asvamedha Yajha, A battle was fought between Rama 
and his three brothers, and his sons Lava and Ku^a. The former 
were defeated and left unconscious on the battle-field and being 
told of these happenings, Sita arrived on the scene and recognised, 
Rama, Laksmana, Bharat and Satrughna. A great union took 
place and Rama acknowledged Sita and his two sons Lava and 
Ku^a and were taken by him to Ayodhya. Salbardi is situated on 
the Madu river, and is celebrated on account of two springs, one 
very cold and the other hot or decidedly tepid. The springs flow 
into a small stone cistern which was formerly divided into 
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CHAPTER 19. compartments for the hot and cold water. The water was recently 
analysed, and reported as containing sulphates and phosphates in 
Places. unfit for drinking but probably useful as a wash 

Salbarw. diseases. Colonel Meadows Taylor records bathing here 

in 1857 and says that the waters gave his malaria temporary relief. 
As might be expected, the place contains several spots of 
mythological interest, particularly the bath or Nluini of Sitfi and 
an underground temple of Mahadeva in a natural cave; also 
some images cut in the natural rock. A hill close by is crowned 
with a rough stone fort known as Babu Khan’s Killd after a 
famous Pendhari who occupied it. The fort can still be seen 
though now it is almost in a crumbled position. Near this place 
B. Hira Lai has discovered two Buddhist vilulras or monasteries 
consisting of spacious halls and rooms all cut out of rock. One 
of them contains a headless image of Buddha, now worshipped as a 
Devi with vermilion and water. 


Satpuda Hills. 
Geographiical 
Positioo. 


The Betul Gazetteer gives the following story al)out the village: 
“A small village about 71 km. (44 milcsj south of Badnur on the 
Madu river. A cave in a hill by the village, approached through 
a long narrow passage, contains an idol of Mahadeva. It is 
believed that an underground passage leads from this cave to 
Mahfideva hill at Pancmadhi and it is said that Mahadeva put 
two thousand goats into the passage at Pancmadhi and only one 
came out at Salbardl. It is said also that a hole in the hill leads 
down to the cave and that this hole was made by Bhimsena so 
that he might see Mahadeva better. There were also hot and 
cold water springs here, but those have now become mixed. A 
temple on the hill contains a headless image of a Devi and a pool 
of reddish coloured water is supposed to be ringed hy the blood 
that fell from the image when its head was cut off. An annual 
fair is held here in March, on Mahusivultra day and lasts for 
three days, and is attended by about 5,000 persons, nearly a 
hundred temporary shops being oj)ened for the sale of goods. In 
the village is a quarry of hard stone from which mortars, cups and 
cooking slabs are made. There is also a quarry of limestone”. 
Drinking water is obtained from the wells. A mixed primary 
school gives education up to 3rd standard. Morsi is the bazar 
place. 

Salbardl is named from its abundance of sul trees and the stony 
character of its soil. 

Satpuda Hills is a range of hills in the centre of India. The 
name, which is modern, originally belonged to the hills which 
divide the Narmada and Tapi valleys in Nimar, Madhya Pradesh 
and were styled the Slit Pulm or seven sons of the Vindhyan 
mountains. Another derivation is from Satpud (seven folds), 
referring to the numerous parallel ridges of the range. The local 
interpretation placed on the Satpuda refers the word to the seven 
district ridges that a traveller from the Berar valley has to cross 
before he reaches the Narmada. Taking Amarkantak in Reva, 
Central India (20° 40' N. 81° 46' E.) as the eastern boundary, the 
Satpudas extend from east to west for about 965 km. (600 miles) 
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and in their greatest depth exceed 161 km. (100 miles) from north 
TO south. The shape of the range is almost triangular. The 
western prolongation of the Satpudfi hills, which walls in the 
northern frontier of Berar, lies chiefly in Amravatl district and is 
sometimes spoken of as the Gavilgad range, from the fort of that 
name which stands on one of its highest buttresses directly over¬ 
looking the plains below. The range is almost coterminous with 
Melghat tahsil so called not from g/wf, a mountain, but from 
Mclghat a small village and ford on its northern side; and forms 
the watershed between the Tapi on the north and the Purna and 
the Wardha rivers on the south. Its greatest length through the 
Betul, Amravatl and Nimar districts is probably about 257.440 
km. (160 miles). The hills rise abruptly from the plains of Berar 
on one side and from the banks of the Tapi on the other, the 
summits reaching an elevation of about 610 metres to 1220 metres 
(two thousand to four thousand feet). Plateaux, rather than 
isolated peaks are the rule, interspersed with precipitous ravines. 

The most notable elevations locally are Khamla (now in M. P.) 
1,128.560 metres (3,700 feet) and Bhainsdehi 795.745 metres (2,609 
feet) in Betul, Bairat (3,866 feet), Cikhaldara 1,179.130 metres (3,664 
feet) in Amravatl and Narnala 625.860 metres (2,052 feet) in 
Akola. The last named though geographically ])art of the 
Melghat tahsil was handed over to Akola apparently with the 
idea that it should be a hill station for that district. Its inaccessi¬ 
bility, however, has largely prevented its use. 

Savalapur has 263 houses and 1,428 inhabitants as per the 1961 
Census. It is a village in Acalpur tahsil on the borders of 
Amravatl tahsil adjoining Aseganv. It is situated on the banks 
of the Purnii. Its only claim to be noticed is a fairly executed 
image of Kesavnarayana which was unearthed here in 1884. 

Savahga is a small village in Cfindur tahsil with 541 inhabitants 
and 133 houses according to the 1961 Census. A fair in honour 
of Vithoba commences on Caitra Suddha Pralipadd and lasts for 
three days. It is attended by about 2,000 persons. The village 
has a primary school and a edvdi, 

Semadoh in Melghal tahsil, a forest village 43 km. (27 miles) 
from Acalpur, on the Dharni road; the population, 402 in 
number, is entirely Korku. It is the headquarters of the Range 
Forest Officer of Semadoh range. The Forest department has 
developed a nursery for bringing up plants on scientific basis. It 
maintains three elephants for the transportation of logs from 
interior areas, and also some tractors. There is a Forest Labour 
Society, a dispensary conducted by the Zilla Parisad and a primary 
school managed by the Tribal Welfare Department. 

iSendiirjana is a town in MorsI tahsil about 96.56 km. (60 miles) 
east of Acalpur with 2,376 houses and a population of 11,610 as 
per the 1961 Census. The contiguous village of Malkapfi^ has 
been included in Senduriana and with it constitutes a single 
municipal town, Sendurjanu was formerly held by an agent of 
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the Nagpur Raja called Gaikwad, in indm He lived there and 
made the village one of considerable renown. About a kilometre 
away he built a splendid well which goes by his name and which 
is said to have cost him Rs. 20,000 in those days. Ruins of a 
small mosque and tombs of some early European adventurers are 
noticed. The temple of Balaji needs repairs. There is also an old 
temple of $iva. The weekly bazar is held on Fridays at which 
timber, jaggery, chillis and turmeric are sold on a large scale. 
Sendurjana has three primary schools, a bdlak mandir and a high 
school named as the Janata High School. In addition there is a 
branch post and telegraph office. Across the rivers Tivna and 
Devna, which flow to the north of the town, dams have been laid 
and water utilised for irrigation. 

The municipality at Sendurjana was established in 1948 and the 
area under its jurisdiction is 10.20 km’ (3.949 sq. miles). 

*In 1962*63, income accrued from various sources excluding 
income under extraordinary and debt heads amounted to 
Rs. 1,16,125.78. The sources of income were municipal rates and 
taxes Rs. 57,836.04; realization under special acts, Rs. 702.25; 
revenue derived from municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation, Rs. 10,290.04; grants and contributions, Rs. 46,509.35 and 
miscellaneous, Rs. 788.10. Expenditure during the same year 
excluding expenditure due to extraordinary and dei)t heads 
amounted to Rs. 1,08,332.81. It comprised administration and 
collection charges, Rs. 16,327.86; public safety, Rs. 6,171.23 ; public 
health and convenience, Rs. 42,130.53; public instruction, 
Rs. 40,704.27; contributions for general purposes, Rs. 200.00 
and miscellaneous, Rs. 2,798.92. 

There are civil and veterinary di.spcnsaries conducted by 
Government. The town has pucca stone-lined gutters. At 
present water supply is obtained from the wells. 

Primary education is under the management of the municipality 
and is compulsory. In 1962-63 the number of pupils in both Urdu 
and Marathi schools was 1,033 and that of teachers 27. 

Roads within the municipal limits measure only 13.277 km. 
(eight miles, two furlongs) of which 3.219 km. (2 miles) are 
metalled. 

Cemeteries and cremation grounds are maintained and used by 
the communities concerned. 

The town has three old temples dedicated to Mahadeva. 

Sendurjana Buzruk is a village in Candur tahsil with in 1961, 
394 houses and 1,848 inhabitants. There are a mumfir khdnd, a 
edvdt and a primary school. It is noteworthy on account of the 
large weekly bazar held on Tuesdays at which, besides other usual 
commodities, cattle are also sold. The village has a centre of the 
Servants of India Society. 
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Taleganv Dasasar is a village in Candur tahsil with 1,367 houses 
and a population of 6,306. At one time it was the largest town 
in Candur tahsil and was its headquarters. The name might have 
been derived from the existence of four lakes in and around the 
village. Dasasar, the second name is a corruption of the Sanskrt 
word Dda sahasra. The origin of its nickname Dasa Sahasra is 
peculiar but not very credible. The legend runs thus; the wife 
of the Jaglrdar and the wife of a wealthy merchant went to the 
market one day. It so happened that on this particular day an 
uncommonly fine pumpkin (some say ash gourd) was displayed 
for sale. It attracted the notice of both simultaneously. Both 
admired it and desired it and finally both began to outbid each 
other; the merchant’s wife, determined to have it at any cost, the 
dignity of the Jdgtrddr^s wife forbade her giving way. The price 
rose rapidly. One hundred seemed a trifle. So also five. A 
thousand was reached and the pair got warm to their work. 
So they quickly bade up to five thousand, and from that to ten 
thousand, at which price it was ultimately knocked down. The 
legend unfortunately keeps us in the dark as to who carried off 
the prize, but it is believed that the merchant’s wife was the victor. 
Hence in memory of this exciting contest the town was dubbed 
“Da^a Sahasra” which means ten thousand. A more probable 
derivation is from the number of inhabitants in the town at the 
height of its prosperity, or from its revenue in rupees. 

Taleganv is now in ruins hut the remnants of many fine houses 
and temples attest to its former prosperity. One of the best 
known of its relics is the dargah of fakir Sah Abdul Latif KadrT 
which had a grant of land from the Emperor Sah Jahan. It had 
originally a brick wall around but now it lies in a dilapidated 
state and is past repairs. The chamber containing the tomb of 
the Avaliyd is 1.858m“ metres (20 ft. square) and has a dome. A 
copy of the Quran, hand-written by Sah Abdul Latif himself 
during his life-time has been placed beside the grave. An urus 
is held on the Muharr^iim day. The dargah is ill maintained. 
The village is known for the Sahkar Pat festival which is held 
on the day following the urus, its principal feature among other 
things being the bullock-cart race. It lasts for two days and is 
attended by over 60,000 persons coming from all over the district 
and even outside. Rewards up to Rs. 1,000 are awarded to the 
winners. The programme is carried out under the supervision of 
the Zilla Parisad. 

There are temples dedicated to MarutT, Rama, Vitthala, 
Kesava and Madhyame^vara. The first of these viz., that of 
Maruti is said to date back from the times of the Yadavas and 
has an old squarish well in the backyard. The village has a police 
station, a post and telegraph office, two primary schools, one each 
for boys and girls, a Marathi and a Urdu middle schools, a high 
school called . Balaji High School, a civil and a veterinary 
dispensary and a co-operative society. 

_ Tivasa is a viUage in Candur tahsil with 891 houses and 4,144 
inhabitants according to the 1961 Census. It has a temple of 
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Brilrrji which was built by one Ramratan Gane^Was, Marvadi, a 
prosperous money-lender. The temple built at a cost of Rs. 15,(XX) 
is to date in a very good condition. The vestibule adorned with a 
sikhar contains a flint stone idol of Balaji wearing a facial plaque 
of brass. Tivasa has the office of the Pancayat Samiti, high 
school, a police station, a post office, a maternity home, a primary 
health centre, and a rest house. Drinking water is obtained 
from wells. Tivasa has very rich soil, favourable for commercial 
crops, cotton and groundnut being the chief crops in order of 
importance. 

Besides the Balaji shrine there is the dafgdh of Safrid Bah;i 
and sanuidfiis of Sotagir Mahdrdf and Ratangir Mahmij» 

Safrid Bdbd was a noted Musalman saint or Avaliyd who lived 
ill this village and died some seventy years ago. His tomb is 
situated on a hill top, just on the outskirts of the village, whicli 
was his abode and where he bieathed his last. The saint sustained 
himself by asking alms from door to door. Muslims as w'cll as 
Hindus, believe that those spending the night on the liill behoid 
him in dreams and that he fulfils their cherished desires. It is 
also said that his spirit is seen moving through the village at a 
certain hour of the night. Some of the peo])!e from the village 
who had gone to Kasi to perform a pilgrimage are reported to 
have seen him in the crowd. 


Soui^ir Sotagir Mahdrdj was a Hindu saint who lived in this village 

MalmnjSinmuUu. ninety years ago and was much revered by the Hindus. His 

samldhi is to lie seen on the hanks of the river Dnyanagahga. 
He is said to be seen riding on a horse very often at night time, 
especially so on Paurnimd and Amavdsyd nights and is believed 
to protect those who get lost in the jungles. The sdmddki has 
about 10.117 hectares (25 acres) of land allotted for its 
maintenance. 

Saniddhi of ^ Ratangir Mahdrdjj also a Hindu saint, was a contemporary of 
(xmirir . aiauiu gn^j ijv'ed some eighty years ago. Every Monday 

most of the Hindus of this village visit his sanuidhl to pay their 
respects and offer prayers and to make vows. It is believed that 
those who offer prayers devotedly at the samddlii are cured of any 
disease. Like Sotagir Mahdrdj, Ratangir Mahdrdj is also reported 
to he seen riding on a horse. 

Virul. Virul, a village in Candur tahsil with 376 houses and 1,603 

inhabitants according to the 1961 census is situated to the north 
of Candur town 6 km. (four miles) from the railway station. 
It has a primary school, a middle school and a post-office. The 
weekly bazar is held on Fridays. There arc four temples of which 
the one dedicated to Mahadeva is deeply revered. It is reported 
that in mediaeval times a peculiarly painful vow was performed 
to propitiate the deity. The devotee would take a length of 
coarse string and pass it under the skin on both sides of his body. 
Then two friends would hold the ends of the strin^r and he would 
walk to and fro along the length of the string in front of these 
temples, the string sawing his flesh and blood oozin^ out of it as 
he performed the feat. This painful practice has, however, been 
discontinued since long and is not in vogue now. 
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Vadner Gangu is a village in Daryapur tahsil of no particular 
importance with 3,967 inhabitants and 863 houses according to 
the 1961 Census. It has two middle schools teaching up to eighth 
standard, one Marathi and the other Urdu. A story is current 
that Aurahgzeb in his march through Berar halted at this village 
at midday, and being thirsty called for milk, which, after much 
trouble and many threats of the Emperor’s displeasure, his 
followers succeeded in obtaining. Aurahgzeb drank it and was 
much refreshed. On enquiring he was told that the milk was 
mother’s milk, and has been given to the king’s messengers by 
two old women Sitai and Gahgai both over a hundred years of 
age, whom they found near the temple of Maruti. Henceforth 
the village was given its second name, though why Gahgai and 
not STtai should have been selected is not clear. The village is 
also known as Vadner Zagaji Bava, after a kunhi ascetic whose 
shrine here has an imim of 97.200 hectares (240 acres) and which 
is looked after by one Narayan Tukaram Bhagat. 

Warud is a town of considerable commercial importance in 
Morsi tahsil containing as per 1961 Census 3,158 houses inhabited 
by 15,888 persons. It has flourished on either hanks of the river 
CudamanI and lies 90.104 km. (56 miles) east of Acalpur and 
85.277 km. (53 miles) from AmravatT, the district headquarters. 
Warud has excellent means of communications and in this respect 
it is the most important town in the tahsil. A first class road 
goes to Amravatf via Morsi. another to Multal hy Bikatghat, and 
there are other roads going to Nag})ur and Katol via Amner. 
Of these the road via Amner is ordinary and can he used only 
in the fair weather. In addition to roads it has the following 
railway stations close hy vtz,^ Narkhed in Nagpur district and 
Pandhurna and Multal in Madhya Pradesh. - Thus Warud is 
much better off in respect of transport than any of the other 
places in the tahsil. The educational institutions at Warud 
include an Arts College named as the Mahatma Fule Mahavidyal- 
aya. New English High School, and Parvatihal Dharmadhikarl 
Kanyasala, five primary schools, one Urdu school and a Bdlak 
Mandtn The town has also a library which is named as the 
Desabandhudas Vacanfdaya. Warud is noted for its orange 
plantation and a considerable trade in cotton, there being two 
markets one each for oranges and cotton. I’here is also a chilli 
market. Being a centre of considerable commercial importance 
branches of the State Bank of India, the Land Mortgage Bank 
and the District Co-operative Bank have sprung up. The public 
buildings also include a post office, the office of the Pancayat 
Samiti and the municipal office. There is a Poultry Farming 
Centre. The town has several old temples and two mosques, but 
the more important ones are the Kedaresvara Mandtr, Rama 
Mandtr and the Jumma Masjid, 

A few yards from the Warud motor stand, on the bank of the 
river CudamanI is the temple of Kedaresvara, with a ghat on the 
back side. An inscription of the 10th Century found near the 
temple makes the temple a relic of the ancient period. The 
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temple, with a small courtyard in the front, is only 1.858 m® 
(20 ft. square) and contains a Lihga. In this courtyard there is 
an image of Nandi with two small shrines on either side contain¬ 
ing idols of some deities. On the northern side a new entrance 
gate of cement concrete has been constructed, while in the front 
facing the temple a one storeyed building has been built. The 
inscription referred to above has been fixed in one of the side 
walls of the ground floor. Every day hundreds of people visit 
the temple to offer their prayers. Three fairs are held annually 
viz,, at the time of Asadhi Paurnimd, Kdrtiki Paurnimd and 
Malidsivrdtra day and arc fairly well attended. 

Rfima Mandir is to the west of the town and has a six-pillared 
sahhamandap. The gdhhdra crowned with a small Hkhavt 
contains the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita, all of white 
marble. Rama Navami and Gokul Astaml attended only by the 
local people are celebrated. 

Besides the temples noted above Warud has another temple 
called Savata Mandir belonging to the Mtlli community. 

Jumma Masjid, with a considerable open courtyard in the front, 
was built in 1906 and is entered through a lofty gateway 
surmounted by two mindrs. It has two prayer halls, the outer 
and the inner, the former measuring 4.572x3.048 metres (15'x 
10') and the latter 9.144x4.572 (30'x 15'). The top of the mosque 
is also crowned with two mindrs. If is built in the traditional 
style. An elected committee looks after its maintenance. 

The Municipality at Warud was established in 1937. It has 
an area of 16.39 knr (6.33 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. The 
President, elected by the councillors, looks after administrative 
affairs aided by the necessary staff. 

In 1961-62, the income of the municipality accrued from 
various sources excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted 
to Rs. 1,94,353. The income comprised municipal rates and 
taxes, Rs. 103,774.00; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 44,808.00; grants and 
contributions for special and ^neral purposes. Rs. 45,297 and 
miscellaneous, Rs. 232.00. Expenditure during the same year, 
excluding that on extraordinary and debt heads came to 
Rs. 2,23,010.00. It comprised general administration and collection 
charges, Rs. 50,203.00; public safety, Rs. 11,201.00; public health 
and convenience, Rs. 1,01,719.00; public instruction, Rs. 51,025.00; 
contributions, Rs. 2,201.00 and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,656-00. 

In recent years, the municipality has provided its sweepers with 
residential quarters, built a godown, a vegetable market and a 
small building for the octroi. In addition it owns four buildings 
housing primary schools as also a cattle-pound. 

There are civil and veterinary dispensaries and a maternity 
home. Prompt measures are taken to vaccinate the people 
whenever the situation demands. While some quarters of the 
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town have pucca drains, some others continue to have kutcha 
ones. However, it is proposed to convert kutcha drains into pucca 
ones. Drinking water is obtained from wells, private and public. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is under the 
management of the municipality. A montessori school is also 
conducted by the municipality. In the year 1962 there were 1,166 
pupils in Marathi and Urdu schools witn thirty-two teachers. 

The length of the metalled roads is 3 km. (1 mile 7 furlongs) 
and of the unmetalled ones, 5.428 km. (3 miles 3 furlongs). 

Cremation and burial grounds are maintained and used by the 
communities concerned. 

Warud Bagaji is a small village of 489 people situated on the 
banks of the river Wardha in Candur tahsil, about 4.483 km. 
(three miles) distant from Mahgruj Dastagir. The second name 
Bagaji has been derived from the sarmdhi of a Hindu ascetic 
named BagajT Baba, in whose honour a fair is held annually on 
Phdlgim Vaiiya 6 (March). In olden days the fair used to last 
for more than a month and carts, cart wheels, cloth, copper and 
brass vessels were sold. But now the fair has dwindled in 
importance and has become a single day's affair attended by 
about a thousand persons. The village has a primary school. 

Wathoda is a village in Candur tahsil lying at a distance of 
6 km. (four miles) from Kholapfir, situated on the river Purna 
and has a population of 672. It has a school and a l)ranch |>ost- 
oltice. There is also a temple of J^ukle.svara which has for its 
maintenance a rent-free land of 1.0925 hectares (2 acres and 28 
gunthas). 

Yavali is a small village in Amravati tahsil 26 km. (16 miles) 
distant from Amravati town, the district headquarters, and 
6 km. (four miles) from Mahuli on the Amravati-Morsi Road. 
The land around the village being boggy, communications become 
difficult during the rainy season. Its population as per the 
1961 Census is 2,374 and mainly depends upon agriculture, jovar, 
cotton and tur being the principal crops. There is only one 
primary school for which a building was constructed in 1954. 
There is a branch post-office and an allopathic dispensary main¬ 
tained by the Zilla Parisad. The only object of interest is an old 
temple of Mahadeva of masonry, situated to the north of the 
village. It has a spacious sahhdmandap having many pillars 
bearing some striking architectural work. The gdbhdrd bousing 
the lihga is 0.743 m® (eight feet square). 

Just behind the temple there is a big tank about 24.400 x 24.400 
metres (80' x 80'). There arc broad and long steps leading to the 
water level. It is said to have been con.structed during the famine 
of 1918 to alleviate the water scarcity in the village. 

Yevada in Daryapur taihsil is largely an agricultural village 
having an area of 4839.750 hectares (11,950 acres) of land under 
cultivation and yielding a land revenue of Rs. 24,697.50 and has 
a population of 5887. Under the Nizam a Naib Peskdr or 
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schools. There is also a high school. The village is occasionally 
spoken of as Yevada Ukadsing, 



DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


The names of towns and villa-jos arc arranged in alphibetieal order for the 
whole of the district. 

Column (1). —The n;i nes are ;^iven both in En'^lish and Oconagari. The Eiv^lish spelling is marked 
diacritically as under 

a-srr; i“t; ; r-^; c-^ ; ch-^; ; th-5; ; dh-5 ; n-?T ; h-'^ \n -»\; ; s-^J 

§-^1; l-55« 

Abbreviations indicating tahsils— 

Acr—Achalpur. 

Amt—Amravati. 

Cdr—Chandur. 

Dyr—Daryapur. 

Mlg—Melghat. 

Msi—Morshi. 

Column (2).—(a) direction and (6) travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters. 
Abbreviations u.scd showing direction from tahsil headquarters— 

E—East. NE—North-East. 

W—West. SE—South-East. 

N—North. NW—North-West. 

S—South. SW—South-West. 


HQ—Headquarters. 

Column (3).—(a) Area (Sq. miles); {b) Total population ; (c) Number of households ; (d) Total nu.uber 
of ‘cultivators’ and ‘agricultural labourers’. 

Column (4).— (a) Post olfice ; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).—(a) Railway station ; {b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(o) Weekly bazar ; (ft) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 

Column (7).—(o) Nearest motor stand ; (ft) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village— 


br—brook, 
cl—canal, 
n—nalla. 

o—scarcity of water, 
p—pond, 
rsr—reservoir. 


pi—pipe-line, 
spr—spring, 
str—stream, 
t—tank. 

W—big-well, 
w—small-well. 


Column (9).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, math, 
mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription— 


SI—school. tr-clg—Training College, (c)—credit. 

(h)—high. mun—municipality, (fmg)—farming, 

(m)—middle. pyt—panchayat. (i)—industrial, 

(pr)—primary. Cs—co-operative society, (con)—consumers. 

Months according to Hindu Calendar— 


(mis)—miscellaneous, 
(mp)—multipurpose, 
(sp)— sale and purchase, 
(wvg)—weaving. 

Fr—fair. 


Ct—Chaitra; Vsk—^Vaishakha; Jt—^Jaishtha; Asd—Ashadha; Sm—Shravana; Bdp— 
Bhadrapada; An—Ashvina; Kt—Kartika; Mrg—Margashirsha; Ps—Pausha ; 
Mg—Magha; Phg—Phalguna; Sud—Shudha (first fortnight of the month); Vad— 
Vadya (second fortnight of the month). 


Other abbreviations used— 


tl—temple. 

m—math. 

mq—mosque, 

dg—dargah. 

dh—dharamshala, 

dp. vet,—Veterinary dispensary. 


gym—gymnasium, 
ch—chavadi, 
lib—library, 
dp—dispensary, 
Cch—Church, 
ins—inscription. 


N.B .—Figuresfor distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) stand for miles and furlongs. 
•CJolumn (7) gives the nearest motor stand and its distance. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance 

(4) 

Acalpur (Urban Area)— Acr.— 

S; 

0-2 

23* 

8; 36538; 6880; 5293 

Local; 


(^mffanrur). 









Acalpur Camp (Urban Area)— 

N; 

20 

2‘A 

; 17490; 3335; 1399 

Local; 


Acr.-3r^55^ 









frfTR). 









Adagahv—Dyr.-— 

SE; 

16-0 

3-0 

; 172 

35 

; 61 

Local; 

,, 

Aclaganv—Dyr.— 

NW; 

20-0 

0-8 

; 855 

194 

450 

Bhandaraj; 

2*0 

A^aganv—Msi.—3T?T[t^ 

SW; 

18-0 

3-3 

2073; 

500; 

988 

Local; 

•• 

Adaganv Bk.—Amt—3T?^Tr^ 

SE; 

12-0 

3-0 

779 

161 

387 

Manjari; 

2*0 

Adagaiiv Kh.—Amt.—31^^ljc| 

S; 

10-0 

1-8 

383 

86 

179 

Dabha; 

2-0 

Adavi-Amt.—3TT^^i‘ 

W; 

23-0 

1-0 

122 

25 

45 

Kholapur; 

2-4 

Adhitpur—Amt.— 



1-5 

366 

85 

205 

.. 


Adula—Dyr.—31TOT 

W; 

8-0 

1-9 

1048 

236 

449 

Local; 

•• 

Ahamadapur—Dyr.—. • 

E; 

70 

1-4 

314 

65 

154 

Arala; 

0-2 

Ahamadapur- Dyr.—.. 

N; 

18-0 

0*8 

96 

26 

40 

Takarkheda; 

.. 

Aivajapur—Dyr,— 

.. 


2-5 

3 

3 


.. 

• • 

Aivajapur—Dyr.— 


.. 

Included in Urban Area 1 



Ajamapur—Msi.—3rH^^< 

SW; 

20-0 

11 

178, 

39; 

78 

Vichori; 


Ajamatapur—Amt.—.. 



0’9 

1 

h 

1 


.. 

Ajijapur—Dyr.— 

N; 

18-0 

Included in Urban Area I 



Ajitapur—Dyr.— 

E; 

8-0 

0-9 

170 

40 

91 

Arala; 

0-6 

Akhatavada—Msi.—BTT^RT^TT^T 

SE; 

9-0 

2*3 

224 

50 

101 

Nerpingalai; 

0*4 

Akhatava(^a—Cdr.—3rj|<^d4IH.. 

N; 

24-0 

3-0 

525 

115 

194 

Kavadgavhan; 

3*0 

Aki—Mlg.—3n^ 



2*0 

; 279 

50 

148 

Chikhaldara; 

18-0 

Akhatava(^a—Acr.— - 

SE; 

14-0 

1*9 

400 

93 

188 

Sirajganv 

2-0 








Band; 


Aki-Mlg.-3Tr^ 

S; 

8-0 

1-5 

355 

59 

183 

Dbarni; 

9-0 

Akola—Amt.—STR?!^ 

N; 

9*5 

12-8 

1923 

392 

812 

Local; 

•• 

Akoli-Amt.-3TO>ff 

S; 

2*4 

2-1 

318 

70 

161 

Amravati; 

3*0 

AlamapOr—Acr.— 

NE; 

11-0 

0*4 

225; 

48 

113 

Karajganv; 

I'O 

Alamapiir—Dyr.—an?5^T^ 

NW; 

25*0 

0-4 

357; 

8l! 

193 

Karla; 

2*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Wate 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Local; 

1*0 

Local; 

Every day. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

22 SI (13 pr, 3 m, 5h,clg); 







Pl. 

2 Cs (mis); 90 tl; 
52 mq; dg; dh; 15 gym; 
2 lib; 18 dp. 

Local; 


Local; 


Local; 


W;w. 

3 SUPr,m,h); 4Cs; Gana- 








pati Fr. Bdp; 19 tl; m; 
6mq; 4 dg; dh; 4 gym; 
21ib; I2dp; 4 Cch. 

Kapus Talani 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


3-0 

W; w. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

5-0 

Bhandaraj; 

2-0; Wed. 


0*5 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 4 Cs (3cs,mis); 








Gdvindgir Maharaj Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 1; 3 tl; dg. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


3-0 

W; w. 

SI (m); Cs (c); tl; gym; 
lib; 4 dp. 

Timtala; 

3*0 

Badnera; 

6*0; Mon. 


6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs;2tl;lib. 

Uadnera; 

3-0 

Badncra; 

3-0; Mon. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); 3tl. 

Amravati; 

23-0 

Darapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Kholapur; 

3-0 

W; n. 

tl. 







W. 


Banosa; 

8-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Yewda; 

5*0 

rv.; W. 

3S1 (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 
mq; dg; lib; dp. 

Banosa; 

7-0 

Arala; 

0-2; Sun. 


0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Anjanganv; 

2*0 

Takarkheda 

. . Fri. 


2*0 

W. 

Cs. 

•• 






w. 


Amravati; 

24-0 

Vichori; 

.. Wed. 


2-0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 







w. 


Banosa; 

7-0 

Borala; 

0'4; Wed. 


0*4 

W; w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Nerpingalai; 

0-4; Thu. 

Nerpingalai; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Chandur; 

24-0 

Shendurjana; 6*0; Tue. 

.. 

6-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr,h); pyt; Cs; 2 mq; 








lib. 


9-0 


7-0; Fri. 

., 

., 


., 

Achalpur; 

20-0 

Sirajganv 

2-0; Wed. 

.. 

1-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 



Band; 






Tukaithad; 

25-0 

Dharni; 

9 0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

8*0 

rv. 

., 

Amravati; 

10-0 

Valganv; 

4-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W; w. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); 5t]; 3 m; 
mq; ch; dp (vet). 

Amravati; 

3*0 

Amravati; 

3-0! Wed; 

Amravati; 

2*4 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 




Sun. 





Elichpur; .. 

10*0 

Paratvada; 

8-0|Thu. 

Local; 

.. \ 

iV;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Anjanganv; 

9-0 

Karla; 

2*0; Tue. 


2*0 ^ 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Alamapur-’Dyr.- - 

S; 

6-0 

0*6 

33 

9 

10 

Kanholi; 

0-1 

Alajiaffanv—Amt.—. • 

W; 

10-0 

3-4 

1001 

197 

501 

Local; 

., 

Alipur—Acr.— 

E; 

18-0 

0*3 

346 

80 

112 

Madhan; 

0-1 

Alo<^a—Msi.—3rp5^t¥T 

NE; 

15-0 

1*9 

663 

147 

346 

Loni; 

2-0 

Alvada—Cdr.— 

NE; 

14-0 

0*9 

69; 

13 

40 

Anjansingi; 

0-2 

Amadapur—Amt.—aTT^F^T .. 

SE; 

6-7 

0*9 

37 

10 

21 

Bhankheda Kh 

;H 

Ambada—Msi—af^lTF 

W; 

7-0 

2-2 

3963 

975 

1859 

Local; 

•• 

Ambada Kapdarl—Acr.—3F^r?T 

E; 

2-4 

>1 

411 

90 

208 

Paratvada; 

2-0 










Amala—Amt.— 

N; 

7-0 

1-4 

265 

68 

151 

Valganv; 

2-0 

Amala—Cdr.—an^R^ 

S; 

6-0 

4-2 

3016 

745 

1483 

Local; 

• • 

Amala—Dyr.“-3n^R^ 

■NW; 

ll-O 

2-8 

690 

169 

331 

Local; 


Amaner—Msi.—aTTTpTT; 

E; 

33-0 

1-9 

1731 

; 369 

691 

Jalalkhcda; 

0-4 

Amba(^i-Ml|?.-3Wr^ 

S; 

6-0 

1*7 

297 

54 

175 

Kalamkhar; 

2-4 

AmbapatM—Mlg.—afSTITOt . • 



1*7: 

2)1 

35 

136 

Chikhaldara; 

13-0 

Amdabad-Cdr.—apm^F^ .. 

NE; 

20-0 

1*8; 

86 

22; 

38 

Shendurjana; 

3-0 

Am^apQr—Msi.—aiHSI^< 

W; 

25-0 

1-4; 

648 

139; 

307 

Rajura; 

0-1 

Amdori—Cdr.—an^^tfif 

NE; 

6-0 

4-1; 

433 

95: 

147 

Amala; 

3-0 

Amaravati (Urban Area)—Amt.— 

HQ; 

., 

14-0; 

137875; 28044;4532 

Local; 

.. 

ariRi^ (srmlrfWrir). 









Amj-1 lapGr—Acr.—3i15^ .. 

E; 

8-0 

1-6 

249 

55 

119 

Taleganv; 


Anakva^i—Cdr.—3ri1‘*b4Fili .. 

N; 

19-0 

3*3 

547 

111 

236 

Shirajganv; 

2-0 

Anandavadi—Msi.— 

SW; 

I9‘0, 

0*4 

48 

9 

23 



Aftcalava(jli—Amt.—it.. 

SE; 

19-0 

1*2 

352 

70 

183 

Nirul; 

LO 

Angola—Amt.—aiftft?T 

N; 

9-0 

1-0 

124 

26 

50 

Nandura Bk; 

3*0 

Aajanganv—Cdr.—aiV't ^ 1 A .. 

E; 

14-0 

1-6; 

442; 

101; 

234 

Nimbhora; 

2-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Lehcgaiiv; 

4-0 

Banosa; 

7-0; Thu. 

Stage; 0*3 

rv;w. 

Cs (gr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

6-0 

Khartaleganv; 

3-0; Tue. 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

26-0 

Chandur 

3*0; Sun. 

Chandur 3*0 

W; vv. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 



Bazar; 


Bazar; 


lib; 2 dp. 

Pandurana; 

31-0 

Loni; 

2-0; Wed. 

6-0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

10-0 

Anjansingi; 

0'2;Sun. 

Anjansingi; 0*4 

W. 

Cs;tl. 

Malkhed; 

3-0 

Malkhed; 

3-0; Tue. 

Pohara; 4*0 

W; n. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

43-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

4 SI (pr, 2m, h); pyt; 2Cs; 6 
tl; m; mq; dg; gym; lib.; dp. 

Achalpur; 

3-0 

Paratvada; 

2'0; Thu. 

2-4 

W:w.' 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Amravati; 

8*0 

Valganv; 

2-0; Thu. 

2-0 

W; rv. 

2tl. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; Maha- 







shivaratra Fr. Mg. Kru- 
shna Paksha 13; 8 tl; 
dg; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Daryapur; 

10-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

5*0 

rv; W; 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); La.\mi 






w. 

Narayan Fr. Ps. Sud. 
15; 4 tl; 2 m; dh; gym; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Katol; 

15-0 

Jalalkheda; 

0-4; Fri.; 

Local; 

rv; W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 




Mon. 



Muharram Ur. Ct. Sud. 
9, 10; 8 tl; 2 mq; dg; 
ch; lib. 

Tukaithad; 

15*0 

Kalamkhar; 

2*4; Sat. 

Kalamkhar; 3*0 

W;n. 

2tl. 

Achalpur; 

18*0 

Paratvada; 

18*0; Thu. 

.. 



Arvi; 

11-0 

Shendurjana; 

3-0; Tue. 

Bhambora; 2*0 

w. 

tl. 

Pandurana; 

25-0 

Rajura; 

0-1; Thu. 

Rajura; 0-1 

W; w. 

SI (pr);Cs(c); tl. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Amala; 

3*0; Wed. 

Amala; 2-0 

W; rv. 

Cs;4tl. 

Local; 

.. 

Local; 

.. Wed; 

Local; 

W;w; 

21 SI (lOpr, 5 m, 5 h, dg); 




Sun. 


pi. 

mun; Cs; Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 10; 6tl; 3 m.; 2 mq; 
2 dh; 2 gym; lib; 4 dp. 

Achalpur; 

8-0 

Taleganv; 

.• Fri. 

Local; 

rv;w. 

Cs (c);tl. 

Chandur; 

25*0 

Shendurjana; 

2*0; Tuc. 

Mojhari; 2*0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;3tl. 

., 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

W. 

InclOded in Belora village. 

Amravati; 

19‘0 

Nirul; 

1-0; Tue. 

3*0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

’9<0 

Takali 

Jahagir; 

1-0; Tue. 

2*0 

W. 

2tl. 

Talani; 

2*0 

Dhamanganv; 

6*0; Sun. 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3). 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Anjanganv—Amt.—.. 

SE; 

10-0 

2-6; 4306; 916; 1710 

Local; 

Anjanganv(Urban Area)-~Dyr.-“ 



^3;2I93I; 4413; 4983 


wiiK (5inr^tfWr). 






Aftjani—Amt.—3f3r4t 

SW; 

13-0 

2*0; 269; 64 

139 

Phul Amla; 1-0 

Anjansingl—Cdr.—sfsnrf^f .. 

NE; 

17-0 

6-9; 2369; 558; 1068 

Local; 

Afijanvati—Cdr.—Snr^TcTrflr 

NE; 

13-0 

2-6; 1067; 234 

451 

Local; 

Antapur—Amt.—sfrTT^ 

W; 

23-0 

0-8; 161; 32 

49 

Local; 

Antargahv—Dyr.— 

NW; 

6-0 

1*3; 413; 100 

211 

Itaki; 

Antarkhop—Msi.—sf^TWPT 

N; 

23*0 

0*7; 9; 8 

9 

.. 

Antora—Amt.— 

NE; 

18-0 

2-9; 950; 208 

401 

Local; 

Aphajalpur—Amt.—ani???^ .. 

N; 

I6-0 

0-5; 286; 69 

127 

Rama; 

Aphajhal apur—Msi.—JT 

W; 

17-1 

0*4; 46; 10 

23 

Chandur Bazar;2*0 

Arala—Dyr.—aRToJr 

E; 

7-0 

1*7; 460; 94 

187 

Local; 

Aurahgapur—Dyr.—.. 

N; 

150 

0-4; 62; 9 

36 

Kasbegavhan; 0*4 

Antaragahv—Dyr.—.. 

W; 

14-0 

2*2; 420; 96 

210 

Varud Bk.; 4*0 

Areganv—Acr.— 

NW; 

7-0 

0-5; 287; 64 

140 

Vadganv; 2*0 

Asara—Amt.— 

W; 

26-0 

8-3: 2300; 507 

994 

Local; 

AsatapQr—Acr.— 

S; 

I4‘0 

4‘3; 3218; 685; 1236 

Local; 

Aseganv—Acr.—arr^ef 

E; 

13-0 

1-9; 1193; 262; 64 

Local; 

Aseganv—Cdr.—3n%^n^ 

SE; 

15-0 

3-0; *"759; 182; 347 

Vadhona; 2*0 

A^okNagar—Cdr.—. 

N; 

12-0 

4*4; 1176; 258; 542 

Local; 

A?ta-Cdr.-3n^ 

E; 

20-0 

1*5; 557; 136; 249 

Chincholi; 3*0 

Asona—Msi.—ai(Ht»Tr 

NE; 

6-0 

2*2; Ill; 28; 49 

Pimpalkhuta; 2*0 

Airaphapur—Cdr.—.. 

SE; 

6-0 

0-3; 76; 15 

24 

Satephal; 3*0 

A§taganv—Msi.—3rrs2:*rt^ 

W; 

6-0 

3-1; 372; 97; 198 

Khanapur; 2*0 

A$n—Amt.—an^st 

E; 

11*6 

6-6; 1960; 447 

909 

Local; 

A?toli-M8i.-3n«?t^ 

W; 

14-0 

1*5; 811; 201 

418 

Local; 

Aurahgaptir—Amt.—aTV<irj< .. 

NE; 

15*0 

0-6; 35; 8 

17 

Yawali; 0*1 

Baband&—Mlg.—STfsnfT. • • 

W; 

5-0 

0-6; 223; 43 

122 

Dharni; 4*0 

Babhali—Dyr.—^TTRoft 

.. 

.. 

3; 2 

2 

.. 

Blbha]!—Dyr.—arTRoSt 



Included in Urban Area II. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Timtala; 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Badnera; 

4*0 

W; w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 







Mahashivaratra Fr. Srn. 
13; 6 tl; 3 m; mq; 3 dg; 
ch; lib; dp. 

TakaliBk; I'O 

Badnera; 

5*0; Mon. 


7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamanganv; 9*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

W; rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs;9 tl; mq; 

Dhamanganv; 12*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


0*1 

W;w. 

gym; ch; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; lib. 

Kurum; 8*0 

Darapur; 

4*0; Fri. 


3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Leheganv; 2-4 

Banosa; 

6*0; Thu. 


4.0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);tl. 






W. 

,. 

Amravati; 18*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


3*0 

W. 

SI (m); 2 tl; lib; dp. 

Amravati; 18*0 

Thuganv; 

3*0; Fri. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl.; dp. 

Amravati; 25*01 

Chandur Bazar;2*0;Sun. 

Chandur Bazar ;2‘0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Banosa; 7*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


0*4 

W;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 5*0 

Kasbegavhan; 

0*4; Sat. 


10-0 

w; rv. 

Cs;2tl. 

Akot; 13-0 

Pimplod; 

40; Mon. 

Varud Bk; 

4*5 

rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Achalpur; 4*0 

Vadganv; 

2*0; Sun. 



W; w. 

tl; 2 mq; 3 dg. 

Mana; 9*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 


60 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 6 tl; mq; 

Shindi; 10*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 



w; rv. 

lib; 2 dp; Cch. 

4 SI (2 pr,; m, h) 

Achalpur; 14*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


w; rv. 

Cs (c); Narsih Maharaj 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15; 7 tl; 
2 mq; ch; 2 lib; 6 dp. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 

(_ 

Dhamanganv; 4*0 

Dhamanganv; 

4*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W; w. 

3 tl; ch; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; ch; dp. 

Dhamanganv; 7*0 

Anjansingi; 

4*0; Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; 2 tl; m; 

Talani; 5*0 

Pulganv; 

5*0; Mon. 



rv. 

ch; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Amravati; 32*0 

Pimpalkhuta; 

2*0; Sun. 

.. 

2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 6*0 

Baggi; 

.. Thu. 

Chandur; 

6*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 40*0 

Ambada; 

2*0; Fri. 

Stage; 


W; w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; lib. 

Amravati; 12*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; 

Amravati; 27*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


1*4 

W; w. 

mq; 2 dg; dh; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); dg; dp. 

Amravati; l5*0 

Yawali; 

0*1; Fri. 

Local; 

0*1 

W. 

,, 

Tukaithad; 16*0 

Dharni; 

4*0; Fri. 

Local; 

0*6 

W. 

•* 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Habhulakhe^—Msi. 

E; 

32-0 

0-7; 304; 60; 162 

Ekadara; 1*0 

Badanapur—Mlg.— 



1-6; 576; 99; 259 

Gaulkheda; 3*0 

Ba^nera (Rural Area)—Amt.— 

S; 

7-0 

6-7; 154; 30; 70 

Badnera 1 ‘Q 





(Urban) 

Badnera (Urban Area)—Amt, 

S; 

60 

6-6; 23840; 5124; 2517 

Local; 

5r?TO (^nRtfr(Tr>T). 





Bagadari—Mlg.— 


,, 

2-3; 205; 34; 109 

Katkumbha; 1 *0 

Bagapur—Cdr.— 

SE; 

5-0 

M; 324; 76; 158 

Satephal; 2*0 

Baggi-Cdr.-^T|t 

N; 

6-0 

1*2; 430; 105; 187 

Satephal; 2*0 

Bahada—Msi.— 

N; 

22-0 

3-0; 544; 121; 306 

Jarud; 2*0 

Bahadarpur—Amt.—.. 

SW; 

15-0 

19-8; 338; 71; 145 

Dadhi; 3*0 

Bahadarpur—Mlg.—• • 



1-9; 57; 14; 35 

Chikhaldara; 16*0 

Bahilolapur—Amt.— 

S; 

11-0 

1*2; 349; 73; 168 

Uttamsara; 1*0 

Bahirampur—Msi.—.. 

SE; 

130 

09; 1; 1; 1 

.. 

Bailamarakhcda—Amt.—^^TTR- 

NW; 

16-0 

1-0; 358; 62; 131 

Dhanori; 2*0 






Bairagad—Mlg.— 

N; 

19-0 

4-2; 784; 147; 412 

Dharni; 20*0 

Balegahv—Acr.—dod^lN 

S; 

8-0 

1-5; 423; 88; 199 

KushtaBk.; 2*0 

Bamadehi—Mlg.— 


.. 

2-3; 301; 53; 143 

,, ,, 

Banosa—Dyr.—«FffBT 



Included in Urban Area II. 


Banosa—Dyr.— 



5; 4; 5 

• • . . 

Bopane m a t a b a d—Amt.— 

S; 

14-0 

2-2; 415; 102; 225 

Loni; 2*0 






Baragahv—Msi.— 

NE; 

11-0 

1*7; 394; 100; 215 

Jamganv; 1*0 

Bcrada Bbaru—Mlg.—^ 

W; 

5-0 

3-1; 412; 79; 245 

Dharni; 6*0 

Barhapapur—Acr.—.. 

E; 

15-0 

1-7; '245; 45; 118 

Talavel; 0*4 

Barha5iapu‘'‘~Cdr.—.. 

SE; 

23-0 

1-0; 62; 16; 39 

Pimpalkhuta; 2*0 

Barhanapiir—Msi.—• • 

W; 

160 

I-O; 220; 51; 98 

Belora; 2*0 

Baru—Mlg.— 

S; 

8*0 

3-5; 135; 29; 76 

Dharni; 8*0 

BasalapFlr—Cdr.—1^ .. 

W; 

3-2 

0*8; 426; 103; 204 

Manjarkhed; 1*0 

Basapani—Mlg.— 

S; 

1-0 

1-4; 253; 42; 165 

Dharni; 1*4 

Basevadi—Amt.—«| | d I il 

NE; 

8-0 

0*9; 365; 74; 184 

Alanifanv; 20 

Begampflra—Acr.—WTJTT • • 

W; 

0-1 

M; Included in Urban 





Area II. 


Belaj—Acr.— 

SE; 

7-0 

1-2; 858; 173; 373 

Local; 

Belakhed—Mai.— 

E; 

31-0 

0*8; 13; 3; 6 

Ekadara; 2*0 

BelakhedS—Acr.— 

N; 

7*0 

1*2; 485; 100; 280 

Paratvada; 5*0 
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Rail^y Station; 
Dtitance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Wate; 

Institutions and other 
r information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Katol; 

15-0 

Jalalkheda; 

3’4; Mon; 



W; w 

. 3Sl(pr);2tl. 




Fri. 





Achalpur; 

9-0 

Gaulkheda; 

3-0; Tue. 

, . 



•. 

Badnera 

10 

Badnera 

rO; Mon; 

Badnera 

TO 

W. 

.. 

(Urban); 


(Urban); 

Fri. 

(Urban); 




Local; 


Local; 

.. Mon; 

Local; 

.. 

W; tl; 

6 SI (3 pr, 3 h); 2 Cs; muri; 




Fri. 



pi. 

I5tl.3mq;dg; 2dh; gym; 
lib; 13 dp. 

.. 


Katkumbha; 

I'D; Thu. 





Dipori; 

1*0 

Chandur; 

5‘0; Sun. 


1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl:ni. 

Chandur; 

7*0 

Local; 



6-0 


Cs; 2 tl; m. 

Pandurana; 

28-0 

Jarud; 

2*0; Sun. 

Jarud; 

2‘0 

W; w. 

SI (pr);Cs; tl. 

Kurum; 

3-0 

Ganoja; 

1*0; Thu. 

Bopi; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Anjanufanv; 

16‘0 

Anjanganv; 

16*0; Mon. 


.. 


.. 

Takali; 

I'O 

Badnera; 

5*0; Mon. 


5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

.. 





., 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

16-0 

Dhanori; 

2-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

40-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

1 

Dharni; 

20-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2 tl; mq; cb; lib; 








dp. 

Kushta Bk.; 

3-0 

Raseganv; 

.. Tue. 

1 Achalpur; 

8-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Takali; 

4-0 

Loni; 

2*0; Sat. 

Local; 

0*2 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pandurana; 

34*0 

Benoda; 

4-0; Sat. 

Local; 

.. 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs;tl. 

Tukaithad; 

16-0 

Dharni; 

6*0; Fri. 


2*0 

W;n. 


Amravati; 

20-0 

Talavcl; 

0-4; Fri. 


1-7 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

11*0 

Chinchapur; 

0*1; Sat. 


5*0 

rv. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

24*0 

Rithapur; 

2*0; Tue. 

Rithapur; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr);Cs;tl. 

Tukaithad; 

28-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Dharni; 

8*0 

W. 

Cs. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Chandur; 

4*0; Sun. 


0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

20*0 

Dharni; 

1-4; Fri. 

Dharni; 

I-O 

w. 

.. 

Badnera; 

8*0 

Bhatakuli; 

2*0; Fri. 

Nimbha; 

0-6 

W. 

Sl(pr);Khandoba Fr. Ps. 
Vad. 6; 2tl. 

Achalpur; 

^0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 


1*2 

W;w. 

SI (m);Cs(c);tl. 

JCatoI; 

j7-4 

Jalalkheda; 

3^4; Fri; 

Amaner; 

2-0 

W. 

SI(pr);2tl;dg. 




Mon. 





Achalpur; 

7-0 

Paratvada; 

5*0; Thu. 

•• 

6-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

m 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Bslakhe<^a—Acr.— 

NE; 

21-0 

M; 

155 

31 

; 69 

Vani; 

0-4 

B2lanuo4an"^Acr.—.. 

NE; 

24-0 

0-9; 

486 

103 

; 248 

Ghataladaki; 

0-2 

Belona—Msi.— 

NE; 

8-0 

2-1; 

56 

II 

; 23 

Hivarkhcd; 

2*0 

Belora—Cdr.—^?^^ 

S; 

17*0 

H‘, 

784 

179 

; 345 

Dhamak; 

0*2 

Belora—Dyr.— 

SW; 

12-0 

2-9; 

528 

101 

; 197 

Nalvada; 

0*4 

Belora~Msi.-t9flTT 

SW; 

19*0 

4-9; 

1897 

454 

; 838 

Local; 

•• 

Belora Hirapur—^Amt.— 

N; 

9*0 

1-9; 

357 

78 

143 

Dabha; 

2-0 










BelQr—Msi.— 


25-0 

1-3; 

474 

106 

204 

Loni; 

2-0 

Belura—Acr.— 

E; 

100 

1-4; 

109; 

23 

68 

Tulajapur 

0*1 








Gadhi; 


Bimbaja Bk.-Dyr.-f^oSF .. 

NE; 

14-0 

2*0; 

595 

114 

244 

Khallar; 

0-4 

Bembala Kh.—Dyr.-^ar ^... 

NE; 

I4‘0 

1-7; 

272; 

50 

122 

Khallar; 

1-0 

Beni—Acr.— 

W; 

6-0 

0'4: 

12 

5 

9 

Paratvada; 

4-0 

Bcnoda —Amt.— 

SE; 

0-2 

1*4; 

287 

63 

130 

Amravati; 

l-O 

B^mo^a—Msi.— 

E; 

I6'0 

3-8; 

3837 

892 

1615 

Local; 

•• 

Berada Baida—Mlg.—^^f ??3T 

S; 

8-0 

2-3; 

317 

56 

180 

Dharni; 

10-0 

Besakhe(;la—Acr.— 

E; 

24-0 

1-0; 

507 

113; 

; 206 

Kharala; 

3-0 

Besakhecjia—Msi.—^TTSTfr 

N; 

42-0 

1-8; 

558 

109 

323 

Ekadara; 

1-0 

Bhagavanpur—Amt.— 

N; 

14-0 

0*8; 

58 

10 

25 

Yawali; 

1*0 

Bhagura—Amt.— 

S; 

IH 

2*2; 

425 

94 

232 

Januna; 

2*0 

Bhalasi—Amt.— 

W; 

23-0 

1*5;. 

337 

80 

172 

Markanda; 

2-0 

Bhaleviijii—Acr.— 

NE; 

9-0 

1-9; 

2 

1 

., 

.. 

., 

Bhalop^-Msi.— 

W; 

14-0 

0-3; 

2 

2 

2 


.. 

Bhambora—Dyr.—IRTSftTT 

W; 

8-0 

0-6; 

195 

37 

82 

Arala; 

1‘0 

Bhambora—Cdr.—liRttT 

NE; 

18-0 

2-4; 

424 

92 

183 

,, 

., 

Bhambora—Msi .—WRtTT 

S; 

lO-O 

2-4; 

472 

98 

243 

Rajuravadi; 

4*0 

Bhamod—Dy r. — 

W; 

9-0 

5-8; 

1057 

232 

504 

Local; 

•• 

Bhanagahv—Msi.—ITPnif^ 

W; 

18-0 

0-4; 

236; 

67; 

102 

Belora 









(Majara); 


Bhanakheqla—Amt.—-H H<si.. 

E; 

8-0 

4‘7; 

334; 

77; 

165 

Bhankheda Kh; 

I-O 

Bhanakhe<jla—Amt.—.. 

SE; 

5-4 

3-6; 

493; 

108; 

245 

Local; 

•• 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Achalpur; 

22-0 

Vani; 

0'4; Tue. 


7-0 

W; w. 

2tl. 

Achalpur; 

26-0 

Ghataladaki; 

0-2; Sat. 


lO’O 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Amravati; 

42*0 

Hivarkhed; 

2*0; Mon. 


2*0 

W; w. 

SUpr);t!. 

Chandur; 

17*0 

Dhamak; 

0*2; Thu. 


7-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs (gr);2tl. 

Kokarda; 

7‘0 

Nalvada; 

0*4; Tue. 


4-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Rithapur; 

3-0 

W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; Datta 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 13; 3tl;m; 
mq;dg;dh;lib; 2 dp. 

Badnera; 

3'0 

Badnera; 

3*0; Mon. 

Badnera; .. 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pandurana; 

34-0 

Loni; 

2’0;Wed. 

Benoda; 

8-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Tulajapur 

Gadhi; 

O'1; Tue. 


2-0 

W; w. 

tl. 

Kokarda; 

8-0 

Khallar; 

0'4; Wed. 

Stage; 

0-6 

rv; w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; mq; lib. 

Kokarda; 

6-0 

Khallar; 

l•0;Wed. 

Khallar; 

0*4 

rv; w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Achalpur; 

6-0 

Paratvada; 

4'0;Thu. 

Paratvada; 

4-0 

W. 

.. 

Amravati; 

1-0 

Amravati; 

1-0; Wed; 
Sun. 



W. 

Sl(pr);3tl. 

Pandurana; 

30‘0 

Local: 

. Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); 2 Cs; Hanu- 
man Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
2m; mq; gym; dp. 

Tukaithad; 

25-0 

Baru; 

3*0; Mon. 

Bodfarm; 

4-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Achalpur; 

23*0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

3*0; Sun. 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

3-0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Narkhed; 

8-0 

Mohad; 

3-0; Wed. 

Dhaga; 

2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

15*0 

Yawali; 

I-0;Fri. 


l-O 

w. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

7-0 

Mahuli Chor;2-0; Tue. 


1-0 

|W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati’; 

18-0 

Vathoda; 

2*0; Mon. 


6-0 

rv; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 




.. 


0‘2 

1 W; w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

45-0 





W. 

.. 

Banosa; 

8-0 

Banosa; 

8'C; Thu. 

Arala; 

1-0 

t. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 





Vathoda Kh.; 

0*4 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Amravati; 

34-0 

Rajuravadi; 

4*0; Sat. 

.. 

4*0 

rv;W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c);tl. 

Banosa; 

10-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Yewda; 

6-0 

rv; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (fmg, c); 
Vitthal Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 
4tl. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Belora 

(Majara); 

.. Fri. 

•• 

•• 

W. 

•• 

Malkhed; 

3*0 

Malkhed; 

3‘0; Tue. 

Pohara; 

2-5 

W;n. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Anjanganv; 

4*0 

Amravati; 

5'0; Sun. 

Pohara; 

4-0 

str. 

SI (pr);2tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Bhan^araj—Dyr.—^IT'ST 

SE; 

24-0 

6-2; 1923; 402; 847 

Local; 

•• 

BhaifdorS—MIg.—TfStTT 



1-3 

297 

53 

161 



Bhapaki—Msi'Jrrr^r 

E; 

23-0 

2*5 

321 

66 

158 

Haturna; 

2*0 

Bliarasva(Ji—Cdr.—.. 

NE; 

23-0 

1-3 

143 

30 

69 

Varkhed; 

2*0 

Bharava(^i-- Cdr.-lTR^f^f .. 

NE; 

28-2 

1*4 

491 

106 

223 

Varkhed; 

2*0 

Bhatakuli—Amt.—.. 

W; 

100 

15-1 

3912 

883 

1754 

Local; 

•• 

Bhatakuli—Cdr.— 

E; 

24-0 

1*9 

760 

191 

520 

Local; 


Bhavar—Mlg.— 

S;* 

19-0 

2-9 

193 

34 

92 

Sadrabadi; 

8-0 

Bhavasihgpur—Msi 


6*0 

0-2 

16 

1 


Katapur; 

.. 

Bhemadi—Msi.—’JT^f 

W; 

30-0 

4-6 

343 

67 

199 

Tembhur- 

PO 








kheda; 


Bhilakheda—Dyr.—.. 

NW; 

22-0 

0-5 

9 

1 

2 

Anjanganv; 

6-0 

Bhilakheda—Mlg.—.. 



1-2 

132 

25 

64 

Gaul kheda; 

4-0 

Bhilapur--Msi.— 

SW; 

15-0 

1-3 

469 

115 

195 


,, 

Bhil()nu“Act--pR‘?7t»TT 

NW; 

70 

1-9 

616 

135 

266 

Local; 


Bhilli- Cdr.- 

E; 

130 

1-4 

339 

79 

201 

Dattapur 

2-0 








Dhamanganv; 

Bhiltck Cdr.—r^SfT 

SW; 

6-3 

2-3 

305 

58 

135 

Palaskhed; 

2-0 

Bhivakundl—Msi.—pRTcTJ^f .. 

N; 

60 

M 

29 

7 

16 

Morshi; 

5-0 

BhivapQr—Cdr.—fTR’cTT^ 

N; 

8-0 

5-0 

653 

167 

365 

Chandur; 

9-0 

Bhokarabar^i—^Mlg.— 

W; 

8-0 

2*6 

553 

102 

313 

Kalamkhar; 

.5*0 

Bhokari—Dyr.— 

W; 

24-0 

0*7 

66 

14 

i 35 

Satcganv; 

2-0 

Bhugahv—Acr. — 

SE; 

5-0 

3-2 

1135 

226 

459 

Local; 

•• 

Bhuikhe<^—Dyr.—'Srt^ 

W; 

120 

1-3 

i 172 

30; 

61 

Kamtirth; 

3-0 

Bhujava^a—Dyr.—.. 

E; 

6-0 

1-5 

; 170 

39 

94 

Kalashi; 

2*0 

Bhulori—Mlg.— 

SE; 

12-0 

2-1 

48 

6 

30 

Dharni; 

9-0 

Bhurasakheda—Dyr[ 

NW; 

20-0 

M 

77 

14 

35 

Kalgavhan; 

2-0 

Bhuras Ramagad—Dyr.—.. 

W; 

6-2 

0-7; 

204; 

: 37; 

97 

Yewda; 

3-0 










Bibamal—MIg.—f^lT^ 

NE; 

13-0 

3-6 

262 

43 

141 

Sadrabadi; 

5*0 

Bobado—Mlg.— 

S; 

6-0 

2*6 

561 

102 

269 

Dharni; 

6-0 

Bod-Mlg.-Sff? 

S; 

8-0 

1-9 

200 

34 

128 

Bodfarm; 

2*0 

Bodad—Acr.-5ft^ 

NE; 

11-0 

1-7 

206 

44 

91 

Karanja 

1*0 








Baheram; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance, 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

7.0 

L/Ocal; 

, Wed, 

Local; 


W;w 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs (c); 
Pandurang Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15; 4tl; mq;lib; dp. 

Panduran^; 35»0 

Rajura; 

1 f f 

8-0| Thu. 

,, 


rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. ’ 

Arvlj B'O 

Shendurjana; 

5.0; Tuc. 

Vathoda; 

4*0 

w. 

tl. 

CJhandur; 30*0 

Shendurjana; 

5-0; Tue. 

., 

5.4 

rv. 

Sl(pf)|Cs;tl. 

Kurumi 5*0 

l^ocal; , 

. Frf. 

Local; 

o-i 

W;rv. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); Cs; Jain 
Fr. Kt..Sud. 5; II tl; m; 
mq; dg; 2 gym; ch; lib; 
3 dp. 

Dhamanganv; 7-0 

Liocal; 

.. Wed. 

.. 

5.0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl 

Dhulghat; 8*0 

Susarda; 

3-0) Wed. 

Dhavti; 

8.0 

rv. 

tl. 

Amravati; 30*0 

.. 

. . 1 . 

,, 

1 , 

w. 

.. 

MulaUi; 21*0 

Shenduijano; 

3*0; Frie 

Tivgaa; 

4»0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr);VitthalFr.Kt.Sud. 

Ilitl. 

Anjanganv; 6’0 

Anjinganv; 

6*0; Mon, 

Anjanganv; 

4.0 

W; w. 

f . 

pathrot; 6*0 

Gaulakheda; 

4-0; Tue. 

,, 

,, 

.. 


.. 

.. 

. . 

., 

3*0 

W;w. 

SI (Pr); C8(c);tl. 

Kushta Patali; 2*0 

Vadganv; 

3*0; Sun. 

Paratvada; 

5*0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); 2tl;gym. 

Uham?.nganv‘ 2*0 

Dhrmanganv; 

2*0; Sun. 

Dattapur* 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Cliandm; 6*0 

Rajui a; 

3*0; Tue, 

,, 

6*0 

W;rY. 

SI (pr);2tl;ch. 

Amravati; 39*0 

Morshi; 

4*0; Tue. 

Mon hi; 

C*0 

W; w. 

ch. 

Chandur; 9*0 

Kurha; 

5*0; Thu. 


3*0 

W. 

Si (pr); tl; m; dg; 2 gym. 

Tukaithj.d; 13;0 

Dcdtalai; 

2*0; Sun. 

Di'dtulfi; 

2*0 

w. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Anjangam; 6*0 

Sategain; 

2*0; Sun. 


2*0 

W; w. 

tl. 

Achalpui; 5*0 

Local; 

Sun* 

Local; 


rv; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 4 tl; 
lib. 

Kinkhcd; 10*0 

Karatkhcd; 

2*C; Tut. 

Dahi^ antla; 

3*4 

rv; w. 


Bhujavada; 1*0 


2*0; Mon. 


2*0 

rv. 

Si (pr); 3tl. 

Tukaithad; 29*0 

Baru; 

5*0; Mon. 

Bod; 

4*0 

W. 


Anjanganv; 13*0 

Kalga^han; 

2*0; Ihu. 


3*0 

W;n. 

Cs; Hanunun J^yanti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Banosa; 6*0 

Yewda; 

3*C; Wed. 


0*4 

t. 

tl. 

Tukaithacl; 16*0 

Dedtalai; 

8*C; Sun* 

Dharni; 

13*0 

W; n. 


Tukaithad; 16*0 

Dharni; 

6*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

6*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Tukaithad; 18*0 

Dharni; 

7*0; Fri. 

Bodiartn; 

2*0 

W. 

Cs; tl; ch. 

Achalpur; 12*0 

Shirajganv 

Kasaba; 

4*0; Sat. 


2*0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 ll. 


A.280~46-A. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

—Amt.—affS'UTT 

E; 

ll-O 

3-2: 

368; 

86; 

188 

Mardi; 3*0 

Msi. 

W; 

10-0 

1-3; 

277; 

70; 

167 

Khanapur; 3*0 

Bok0rakhe(^a—Amt.— 

N: 

160 

0.4i 

203; 

41; 

120 

Dhamori; 2*0 

Bopalava(^i—Msi.-—|i'f .. 

N; 

7*0 

1-9; 

6; 

2; 

2 

.. 

BopapQr—Acr.— 

NW; 

9*0 

O-B; 

77: 

19; 

43 

Dhamanganv; 2*4 

Bopapur-'Axjr.—^l’TTJT 

Si 

5*0 

2'6j 

1139; 

239; 

542 

Local; 

Poragahv—Amt 

N; 

6-0 

I'll 

899; 

203; 

389 

Raharganv; 2*6 

Boraganv—Amt 

SE; 

7-0 

l-S; 

206; 

46; 

104 

Uttamsara; 1-0 

BoragShv Amba(^fi~’Dyr.—< 

N; 

14>0 

1.0; 

146; 

34; 

72 

Kapus Talani; 0*2 









Boragfipv Dhande—Cdr.— 

E; 

17*0 

2.9; 

876; 

196; 

441 

Dahiganv 3*0 

Dhande; 

Boragfihv Dorl—Acr.— 

S; 

7'0 

2-2; 

648; 

128; 

350 

BorganvPeth; 2-0 









Bc>ragahv Mohan a~Acr.— 

E; 

9-0 

2-9; 

645; 

126; 

257 

Belaj; 2-0 









Boragahv Nistane—Cdr.— 

E; 

23-0 

2-2; 

640; 

143; 

331 

Jhada; 1-0 









Boragahv Peth—Acr.—^TT^t^ 

SE; 

8-0 

0-4; 

1043; 

237; 

429 

Local; 

te. 








Boragahv Tajani —Acr.—«ft 

S; 

8-0 

2-0; 

176; 

31; 

55 

Borganv Pcth; 2-0 









Boraj—Acr.— 

E; 

20-0 

2-3; 

204; 

45; 

102 

Chandur 2-0 

Bazar; 

Borakhadi "Amt.—cfrW^f 

W; 

160 

2‘2; 

1104; 

238; 

598 

Local; 

Borakhadi - Amt-sf 

W; 

140 

1-6; 

85; 

17; 

51 

Hartala; 1-0 

Borala -Acr.- ^flrTo^r 

E; 

23-0 

1-8;" 

1038; 

219; 

439 

Kharalj'i 1-4 

Borala-Dyr.—^>?T^ 

S; 

22-0 

10; 

513; 

111; 

256 

Arab; 1-0 

Boraja —Dyr.— 

E; 

8-0 

2-5; 

505; 

108; 

222 

Dant’ganv; 1-0 

Borala-Mlg.-ifmr7r 



2-4; 

438; 

82; 

195 

Gaulkhcda; 4*0 

Boravaghal” Cdr.—.. 

E; 

23.0 

1.4; 

353; 

85; 

176 

Jalaka 2*0 

Pat ache; 

Bordi—Acr.—cfrff 

S; 

6-0 

1-4; 

662; 

145; 

348 

Bopapur; 2*0 

Borda-Cdr.—f rfS 

NK; 

15-0 

3-3; 

691; 

164; 

364 

Anjansirgi; 2-0 

Borl-Cdr.-cflff 

S; 

ll-O 

3-8; 

1049; 

235; 

560 

Javala; 1-0 

Brahmanavada—Dyr.—Wl^'R^- 


9-0 

0-7; 

260; 

57; 

113 

Kokarda; 0-1 










A-280—46-a 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Watc 

Institutions and other 
r information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(fl) 

(9) 

Amravati; 

10*0 

Pimpalkhuta; l’0;Wed 

. Pohara; 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 



Morshi; 

6*0; Tue. 



W; w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

16*0 

Dhamori; 

2*0; Sun 

. Dhamori; 

2.0 

W. 

tl. 

Pandurana; 

42-0 

. , 

• • 

,. 


W. 

tl. 

Paratvada; 

9*4 

Dhamanganv; 2’4; Wed. 


9-0 

rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Chatnak Bk.; 

2-0 

Achalpur; 

6’0; Sun. 

Achalpur; 

4-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (fmg); 
6 tl. 

Amravati; 

6-0 

Amravati; 

6*0; Sun; 

Stage; 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs.;tl; lib; dp. 




Wed. 





Badnera; 

4-0 

Badnera; 

4’0; Mon; 

Badnera; 

4*0 

W. 

Sl(pr):tl. 




Fri. 




2SI(pr); CB;2tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

1*0 

Kapus Talani; 0*4; Tue. 

,. 

6*0 

W; w. 









Sl(pr);Cs(c);3tl|m. 

Pulganv; 

3-0 

Pulganv; 

4*0; Mon. 

•• 

- 

W;rv. 

S!(pi);Cs(c);3tl. 

Chamak Bk.; 

4*0 

Borganv 

2 -0; Thu. 

Menganathpur; 2*0 

rv; w. 




Peth; 





Sl(pr); Cs(c);3tl;lib;dp. 

Achalpur; 

11-0 

Tuhjapur 

2.0; Tue. 

Talcganv 

2*0 

W; w. 




Gadhi; 


(Fazalpur); 



SI (pr);2tl. 

Virul; 

3-0 

Mangrul 

4-P; Wtd. 

Virul; 

3-0 

rv. 




Dastagir; 





2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 10 tl. 

Achalpur; 

9-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. : 

Mtngaiutkpur; 1*0 

iv; \v. 









Cs; 2tl;dh. 

Achalpur; 

10-0 

Borganv 

1-0; Thu. 


1-0 

iv; w. 




Peth; 





Sl(pr);2t!. 

Amravati; 

25‘0 

Chandur 

2-0; Sun. 


2-0 

n; W. 




Bazar; 




w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Amravati 

17-0 

Mbiiis-pur; 

1-0; .. 


1*4 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

23*0 

Dan,pur; 

4*0; Fri. 

Kholapur; 

3-0 

\^^ 

Si (pi); Cs (c); tl; dj). 

Amravati; 

20-0 

Chandur 

4-0; Sun. 


4-0 

W; w. 




Bazar; 





Si (pr); Cs((.); 2tl. 

Banosj; 

8‘0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


2-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr);Cs (c); 2tl. 

Piithrot; 

1‘4 

Anjanganv; 

4*C; Mon. 


0*4 

W; w. 


Pathrot; 

6-0 

Gaulkluda; 

4-0; Tue. 




Ml. 

Dhamanganv; 

7*0 

Jalaka 

2*0; Tue. 

.. 

3-0 

W. 




Patache; 





Si (pr); Cs;tl. 

Chamak Bk.; 

2-0 

Raseganv; 

2-0; Tue. 

.Achalpur; 

6-0 

W; w. 

SI (pr); Cs;2tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

12-0 

Anjansingi; 

2*0; Sun. 

Anjansinpi; 

2-0 

W; w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; gym; 

Chandur; 

jO-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

•• 

6-0 

w. 

lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kokarcl”; 

2-0 

Kokarda; 

0-1; Fri. 

•• 

.. \ 

V; rv 
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MAHAKASimU STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

( 1 ) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

( 2 ) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

fJr shmanava^a-Msi. 

SW; 

23-0 

1-5; 

391; 85; 

184 

Rithapur; 1*4 

Br^hmapavada Bhagat—^Amt.— 

N; 

15-0 

2 - 2 ; 

726; 167; 

328 

Antora; 0*4 

TO. 







Brabmaijvacjia Tha^i—Acr.— 

NEi 

18*0 

3-5i 

5490; 1141; 

2076 

Local; ,, 

ji^»r 4 i€i «r#f. 







Brfihma^avfi^a GovindpOr—Amt» 

Ni 

21’0 

2 -?i 

1109; 235; 

547 

Local; 








Brahmu^ava^i Pfithak--Acr,^,. 

El 

73.4 

2-7i 

581; 132; 

254 

Sonori; 0*6 








Brahnu-Cdr.-S^f 


. . 

1-4i 

18; 5, 

8 

•» . ♦ 

Budhali—Cdr.~^p^( 

W{ 

8*0 

0*9; 

61; 19; 

26 

Havatba; 1*0 

Buraiaghat—Acr.—.. 

Ni 

6.4 

0*5; 

242; 48; 

115 

Paratvada; 5*0 

C 8 coij 5 |J—Acr.—,, 

SW; 

M 

1 * 0 ; 

85; 19; 

36 

CHamak Bk.; 2*0 

Cakarda—Mlg.— 

Ni 

lO’O 

4*0; 

525; 11; 

283 

Oharni; lO'O 

Cakftr—Apit.—irr^ ,. 

Ni 

18*0 

0*9; 

246; 49; 

132 

Bhatkuli; 2*0 

Cakar—Amt.— 

SW; 

12*0 

0 * 8 ; 

173; 41; 

92 

Phanora 1*0 

Phasi; 

Camak Bk.—Acr.—.. 

SW; 

6*0 

0'7i 

469; 111; 

215 

Local; 

Camak Kh.—Acr.—.. 

SW; 

6*0 

O'li 

555; 106; 

265 

ChamakBk.; 0*1 

Candakhe<^—Dyr.— 

W; 

II-O 

0 -8i 

152; 32; 

64 

Bhamod; 1*4 

Candapur—Mlg.— 

.. 

.. 

l•9; 

300; 55; 

181 

.. 

Candas— 

E; 

28-0 

l■8; 

994; 211; 

477 

Local; 

Candasura—"Amt.—^'^TT .. 

S; 

13*0 


500; 114; 

237 

Januna; 2*0 

Candhai—Dyr.—^Stf 

W; 

12-0 

1 -2; 

157; 34; 

60 

Nalvada; 2*0 

CAo4o|a—Dyr.— 

SW; 

14-0 

. 2-1; 

479; 110; 

269 

Bhamod; 5*0 

Candur—Amt.— 

W; 

5-0 

2 -2l 

353; 92; 

223 

.. 

Candur (Urban Area)- Cdr.— 

HQ; 

,. 

8 -0; 

9348; 2067; 

2224 

Local; 

(5n»rfrfiwr»r). 







Candar (Rural Area)—Cdr.— .. 



8 -0; 

136; 30; 

7 


^rr^T (^TTtflT'Jrf^TO). 







Candor—D> t.— 

N; 

0-4 

I-Oi 

154; 34; 

82 

Dary'apur; 1«0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

d) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Amravati 

36-0 

Rithspur; 

l■4:Tue. 

Local; 0* 1 

W; w. 

SI (pr). 

Amravati; 

15*0 

Antora; 

0*4; Tue. 

Yavali; 3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Achalpur; 

19-0 

Local; 

Thu. 

4*0 

W; w. 

4 SI (pr, 2 rn, h); 2 Cs 
(mp, c); Gangamai Fr. 
Ps; 17 tl; 3 mq; 2 dg; 
gym; 2 lib; 3 dp. 

Amravati; 

21-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Karajfjanv; 3’0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr); Cs:3tl. 

Amravati; 

27*0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

4*0; Sun. 

4-0 

W; w. 

Isi(pr);5tl dg. 

Malkhed; 

3-0 

Kavatha; 

1 *0; .. 

8-0 

w. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

6-0 

Paratvada; 

5-0; Thu. 

0 -i 

W. 


Kushta Bk.; 

1-0 

Chamak Bk.; 

.. Fri. 

Achalpur; 7*0 

rv;w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

25-0 

Dharni; 

10*0; Fri. 

Duma; 3'0 

W;rv. 

S) (pr); tl; ch; lib; dp. 

Takali; 

5-0 

Bhatkuli; 

2-0; Fri. 

Vadganv; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Badnera; 

12-0 

Dhanora 

Phasi 

1-0; Thu. 

2-0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Local; 

,, 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Achalpur; 6*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs (c); 2 tl; lib. 

Chamak Bk. 

0-6 

Chamak Bk.; 

0-1; Fri. 

Achalpur; 6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Nagobua 
Fr. Srn. Sud. 5; tl; lib; 
dp. 

Daryapur; 

11-0 

Lotvada; 

l'0;Tue. 

Dahihanda; 4*0 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Narkhed; 

12’0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

W;vv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl; gym; 
2 lib; dp. 

Badnera; 

7-0 

Mahuli Chor; 

3*0; Tuc. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kokarda; 

8*0 

Nalvada; 

2-0; Tue. 

4-0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kinkhed; 

8-0 

Dahihanda; 

1-0; Sat. 

Dahihanda; 1*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9;2tl. 

.. 




.. 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Local; 

• • 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; .. 

W;w. 

7 SI (5 pr, 2 h); 6 Cs 
(1 fmg, c); Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr; 3 mq; dh; ch; 







lib; 7 dp; Cch. 

Banosa; 

1-0 

Banosa; 

1*0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 1*0 

rv. 

tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Ciintlur Bazar (Urban Area)— 

1*>, 

18-0 

4-0; 6947; 1450; 1508 

Local; 


Acr.-^f|T ^3rrT 






Cilndur phorc—Cdr.— 

NE; 

28-2 

1-8; 291; 62; 139 

Varkhed; 

4-0 

CSndura JahaKlr - -Acr.— 

NW; 

6-0 

0-5; 47; 10; 24 

Vadganv; 

3-0 







Candurakbeda- -Cdr.— 

S; 

13-4 

0-6; 64; 16; 38 

Yerad; 

2-0 

C5n>?apiir—Amt.— 

W; 

5-0 

1-2; 12; 4; 6 

Amravati; 

4-0 

Canustri--Cdr.-- 

NE; 

14-0 

1-9; 598; 138; 316 

Anjanvati; 

2-0 

Catavabod — M1k< — 

N; 

10-0 

2-5; 345; 68; 179 

Dharni; 

9-0 

Ciusilla- -Acr. —^^ffreZT 

S; 

8-0 

2-0; 361; 50; 183 

Kaseganv ; 

1-0 

Cau Rfi 1 a- Dyr. — 

NW; 

24-0 

2-6; 1665; 366; 706 

Local; 


Cecaravadi—Amt.- 

E; 

12-0 

1-4; 311; 67; 179 

Mhaispur; 

2-0 

Cendakapur ---Dyr. — 

K; 

16-0 

5-8; 3140; 695; 1256 

Local; 


Cendo—Mlji.—^'T 

SW; 

30-0 

3-3; 258; 58; 118 

Dharni; 

25-0 

Cincaj?hat — Mlft. — 

W; 

7-0 

2-5; 361; 67; 238 

Dharni; 

6-0 

Cincakhedii— 



1-3; 139; 32; 55 

Chikhaldara; 

11-0 

Cikh-ila S anjiaA’i—Msi.—^ 1 


7-2 

2-6; 738; 184; 402 

Khanapur; 

0-7 

^rt^. 






Cikhildara (Urban Area)—Mlg. 



.. 1338; .. .. 

Local; 


Cikhali- -Acr.— 

K; 

2-0 

% 

0-7; 45; 10; 8 

Puratvada; 

2-0 

Cikhali—Cdr.-fspl^f 

SK; 

12-0 

1-9; 218; 45; 101 

Mardi; 

2-0 

Cikhali Vaidya-'Amt.— 

E; 

280 

0-9; 456; 115; 208 

Local; 








Cincakhed—Amt.— 

N; 

16-0 

1-8; 520; 117; 264 

Davarganv; 

1-0 

Ciheakumbha—.\er.— 

NE; 

28-0 

0-4; 235; 46; 158 

Chandur 

14-0 

Ciheapur—Cdr.— 

SE; 

23-0 

2-1; 703; 164; 356 

Bazar; 

Pimpalkhuta; 

2-0 

Cificoll- Cdr.-f^>?f) 

E; 

21-0 

2-8; 1485; 340; 718 

Local; 


Cihcoll—Msi.— 

SW; 

24*3 

2-9; 780; 190; 366 

Shirala; 

2*0 

Cirvcoli-Msi.-f%^>ff 

W; 

6-0 

4-3; 1220; 303; 585 

Khanapur; 

3*0 
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Railv’ay Station; 
Distunc". 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Wate 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Amravati; 

23*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

]..ocal; 


W;w. 

10 SI (4 pr, 4 m, 2 h); 
3 Cs (c, fmg); Mahanu- 
bhav Fr. Asd. Vad. 11; 
10 tl; 3 m; 4 mq; 2 dg; 
dh; gym; 2 lib; 8 dp 
(Ivet). 

Chandur; 

29-0 

Shendurjana; 

7-0; Tuc. 

Varkhed; 

1-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Paratvada; 

6-0 

Vadganv; 

3*0; Sun. 

Vadganv; 

3-0 

VV;w. 


Chandur; 

14-0 

Yerad; 

2*0; Fri. 

Shivani 8'0 

Rasulnpur; 

n. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

4-0 

Amra\’atj; 

4*0; Sun. 



w. 

tl; dh. 

Chandur; 

14-0 

Ivurha; 

3-0; 'J’hu. 

Ivurha; 

2-0 

\v. 

SI fpr); pyt; tl. 

Tukaithad; 

29-n 

Dhanii; 

9*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

10*0 

vv. 

SI (pr). 

Kushta Ulv.; 

3-0 

Raseganv; 

.. Tue. 

.Achalpur; 

8-0 

rv;\v. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

Anj;m^?an\; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


1-0 

W;w. 

2Sl(pr, m); 4 Cs (fmg, 

3 mis); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 7 tl; 2 lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

14-0 

Dhamori; 

2*0; Sun. 

Dltiimori; 

2-0 

W;t. 

tl. 

Banosa; 

14'0 

l.(Ocal; 

.. Fri. 



rv;w. 

2 SI (pr,m); 3 tl; mq; gym; 

2 lib; 2 dp. 

Dhul^hat; 

3-0 

Raytalai; 

7*0; Sat. 

Tukaithad; 

.. 

rv. 


I’ukaithad; 

12-0 

Dharni; 

8*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

6*0 

W;n. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

16-0 

Paratvada; 

16*0; Thu. 





Amravati; 

40-0 

Khanapur; 

0*7; Thu. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 4 tl; m; gym; 
lib. 

Achalpur; 


Local; 


Local; 


W; w. 


Paratvada; 

2-0 

Paratvada; 

2-0; Thu. 



W. 


Chandur; 

12-0 

Mardi; 

2-0; Sat. 

Savardi; 

6-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Badncra; 

24-0 


0*4; Sun. 


2-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; Hb. 

Amravati; 

16-0 

Davarganv; 

I'O; Sun. 

Local; 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Achalpur; 

28-0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

14*0; Sun. 


14-0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

11*0 

Local; 

.. . Sat. 


5-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca (gr); 4tl; 
lib. 

Pulganv; 

•4-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

.. 

4-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Shirala; 

2-0; Sat. 


4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2tl. 

Amravati; 

40-0 

Morshi; 

6*0; Tue. 

• • 


W. 

SI (h); 3 tl; 2 dg; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Cificoli Bk.—Acr.—.. 

NE; 

18-0 

1-4; 269; 

58; 

97 

Brahmanvada 

0*4 

CiBcoliBk.—Dyr.—.. 

NE; 

14-0 

5-0 

1494; 

324; 

649 

Tbadi; 

Local; 


Cificoli Bk.—Dyr.—.. 

N; 

16-0 

3*2 

722; 

150; 

306 

Kamalpur; 

2‘0 

CincoliKh.—Acr.— 

SE; 

12*0 

0-7 

187; 

39; 

110 

Talani; 

0-4 

Cificoli Kh.—Dyr.—fsT^'TSi .. 

SE; 

14-0 

1*7 

552; 

114; 

212 

Chincholi Bk; 

0-2 

Cincona—Dyr.— 

NW; 

18-4 

8-9; 127; 

30; 

96 

Nimkhed 

2-0 

Cipoli—Mlg.—'f^Vri* 

E; 

13-0 

1-4 

118; 

21 ; 

48 

Bazar; 

Dharni; 

12-0 

Cirgavhan—Msi.“f^?r*T^I^ .. 

S; 

10-0 

2-0 

693; 

153; 

310 

Pavani; 

2-0 

Ciro?li-Cdr.-f^tlfr 

W; 

60 

5-3 

330; 

71; 

177 

Chandur Rail- 

60 

Cauryamal—Mlg—.. 



2-7 

129; 

25; 

77 

way; 


Curni—Mlg.— 



2-2 

683; 

121 ; 

319 

Local; 


Cutiya-MIg.— 

S; 

4-0 

1-1 

112 ; 

22 ; 

66 

Dharni; 

5*0 

Dabaka—Mlg.~-^!«r^ 

SW; 

24-0 

2-7 

406; 

100 ; 

174 

Dharni; 

20-0 

Dabhk—Amt.—^nTT 

S; 

8-0 

3-4 

1189; 

265; 

512 

Local; 


Dabha(Ja-Cdr.-?W?T 

E; 

14-0 

3-3 

761; 

163; 

423 

Kavali; 

2-0 

Dabheil—Msi.— 

SE; 

18-0 

2-0 

598; 

140; 

288 

Rithapur; 

2-0 

Dabika—Mig.-^rftr^n' 

SW; 

6-0 

2-3 

817; 

150; 

442 

Kalamkhar; 

3-0 

DadapCir—Amt.— 

SE; 

16-0 

1-2 

114; 

26; 

70 

Manjari 

2-0 

Dadhi—Amt.-Trfr 

SW; 

16-0 

3.| 

1201 ; 

257; 

518 

Mhasla; 

Local; 


Dagfli^agii^. Amt.—.. 

NW; 

13-0 

1-5 

140; 

25; 

79 

Vayganv; 

0*4 

Dahasur—Msi.— 

E; 

140 

2-3 

J99; 

50; 

125 

Ambatia; 

4-0 

Dahenda—Mlg.— 

W; 

3-0 

2-0 

374; 

64; 

214 

Dharni; 

3-0 

Dahendri—Mlg.— f 



3-2 

599; 

105; 

318 



Dahiganv~Amt.— 

N; 

16-0 

3-9 

804; 

189; 

399 

Phiil Amla; 

1'4 

Dahigahv™Cdr.— 

SW; 

6-0 

3-5 

626; 

165; 

349 

Kavatha; 

2-0 

Dahiganv Bk.—Dyr.— 

N; 

24-0 

1*0 

397; 

85; 

155 

Local; 

,. 

Daliigahv Kh.—Dyr.— 

N; 

24-0 

1*0 

505; 

99; 

243 

Local; 


Danapur—Cdr.— 

S; 

10-0 

2-0 

90; 

19; 

45 

Nimagavhan; 

20 

Dhano^i—Msi^iT^rWr 

NE; 

24*0 

2 *1; 

984; 

232; 

516 

Varud; 

3-0 

Dapori—Msi.-—^PTRf 

NE; 

5-0 

2-4; 

1291; 

295; 

610 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 

(6) 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Achalpur; 17*0 

Brahmanvada 

0'4: Thu. 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; 2 dg. 


Thadi; 





KapusTalani; 3*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Anjanganv; 8*0 

rv;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 2 Cs 
(c,fmg);6tl, m; lib; dp. 

Kapus Talani; 5*0 

Kapus Talani; 

4*0; Tue. 

10*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Achalpur; 10*0 

Dahiganv; 

2*0; Sun. 

1*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); 3tl; ch. 

KapusTalani; 5*0 

ChincholiBk.; 0*2; Wed. 

Anjanganv; 8*0 

rv;W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c);2tl. 

Anjanganv; 8*0 

1 

Nimkhed 

2*0; Sat. 

6*0 

W;w. 

tl. 


Bazar; 





Tukaithad; 27-0 

Dharni; 

12*0; Fri. 

Dump; 5*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Narkhcd; 16*0 

Rajura Bazar; 

1*0; Thu. 

2*0 

rv;w. 

2Sl(pr,m);Cs(c); 2tl;ch. 

Chandur Rail- 6.0 

Chandur Railway; 6 0; Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Way; 






Achalpur; 51-0 

Bhijadarya; 

14*0; Sat. 




Tukaithad; 25-0 

Dharni; 

5*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 4*0 

rv. 


Thkaithad; 5-0 

Raytalai; 

5*0; Sat. 

Tukaithad; 5*0 

rv. 


Badnera; 1*0 

Badnera; 

I'O; Mon. 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; lib. 

Dhamanganv; 4-0 

Dhamanganv; 

4*0; Sun. 

4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 3 tl. 

Amravati 34-0 

Rithapur; 

20; Tue. 

ro 

VV;w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 






Sud. 15; 2tl; ch. 

Tukaithad; 13*0 

Kalamkhar; 

3*0; Sat. 

Kalamkhar; 4*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

M ilkhed; 4*0 

Manjari 

2-0; Wed. 

6*0 

W. 

tl. 


Mhasla; 





Kurum; l-O 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Bopi; 50 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 
3tl;dh;lib;dp. 

Amravati; 12*0 

Khar Takganv; 2*0; Tue. 

Khar'I’akganv; 2*0 

W;t. 


Amravati; 44*0 

Amhada; 

4*0; Fri. 

Morsbi; 140 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Tukaithad; 16*0 

Dharni; 

3*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 0*2 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Kurum; 3*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Bopnematabad;2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Malkhed; 3*0 

Malkhed; 

20; Tue. 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; lib. 

Anjanganv; 5*0 

Anjanganv; 

5*0; Mon. 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs (c); tl. 

Anjanganv; 5*0 

Anjanganv; 

5*0; Mon. 

4*0 

W;w. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Chandur Rail- 9‘0 

Ghuikhed; 

.. Wed. 

14-0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

way; 

Pandurana; 19*0 

Varud; 

2-0; Wed. 

20^ 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dh. 

Amravati; 38*0 

Hivarkhed; 

1*0; Mon. 

Stage; 0*3 i 

rv;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 5 Cs. 






(c); Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 4 tl; m; gym. 
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Villa^^c Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
"rravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Household.s; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Dapuri Kli. ' €clr .—% ■ • 

N; 27-0 

1-5; 640; 

141; 356* 

Javara; 3*0 

Daryal)aci—Acr.— 

NW; 60 

0*9; 382; 

95; 155 

Paratvada; 6*0 

Daryabad--Amt. cfJTfe'l^ 

NW; 13-0 

M; 179; 

36; 88 

Hirapur; 1*4 

Daryapur—Msi — 

SW; 0-2 

0-9; 14; 

5; 9 

Shirakht'd; 1-0 

Daryapur Banosa (Urban Area)— 

HQ; .. 

1-0; 15182; 

3260; 3372 

Local; 

Dyr.-?)rf^T (^mRi 





f^nr). 





Daryapur Banosa -Dyr.— 


38; 

11; 13 







Dastapur—Amt.— 

NE; 25-0 

1*0; 120; 

33; 64 

Brahmanvada 1*0 





Govindpur; 

Dastarapur- - Amt.—. • 

N; 23-0 

0-3; 171; 

44; 65 

TakarUieda; O-^ 

Dattapur—Acr.— 

SK; 14-0 

0-8; 13; 

6; 7 

SirajganvBand;2'0 

D.ittapur—Cdr.— 


Intludcd in Urban Area 11 


Dattapur—Cdr.—3[^T^T 


3-8; 44; 

14; 24 


Dattapur Dhamanganv (Urban 

K; II-O 

4-2; 12261; 

2692; 1169 

Local; 

Arca)-Cdr.-?fTT^?: 





irr^ (?Tnrfi f^rrnr). 





Dattapur Dhamanjjfaiiv (Rural 


4-1; 1651; 

392; 851 

Dattapur 

Area).-Cdr.-?^r57: 




Dhamanganv 

(?rnfK 




(Urban Area); 

Dautapur—Amt.— 

SW; 12-0 

1-3; 217; 

51; no 

Ganoja; 1*0 

DavaraRaiw—Amt.—.. 

N; 15-0 

4-4; 1030; 

226; 522 

Local; 

pavaraKii nv —Msi. —.. 

W; 24-0 

M; 136; 

28; 67 

Mangaruli; 2*0 

Dayavadi 'Msi.— 

E; 25-0 

0*7;, 5; 

2; 2 

'rembhurkheda; 1*0 

DcKfinv -Amt.—^^Tt^ 

NIi; 7-0 

1*4; 15; 

3; 1 

Nandganv 1*0 





Peth, 

DeKulakhc^a—Amt.—. 

W; 23-0 

0-6; 88; 

18; 56 

Kholapur; 3*0 

Pchanl-Cdr.—tioff 

NE; 23-0 

2*2; 599; 

121; 249 

.. 

Deutavada—Msi.—5did41^1 .. 

.. 30-0 

1-4; 633; 

129; 318 

Chandas; 4*0 

Deulapahv—Amt.—.. 

SE; 27-0 

1-9; 72; 

17; 47 

Pimpalganv 2*0 





Nipani; 

Deulaganv—Dyr.—.. 

S; 9-0 

0-8; 225; 

41; 69 

Kokarda; 0*1 

Deuravacjla‘-“Acr.--^T^T^f .. 

SE; 17-0 

1-9; 2246; 

481; 955 

Lccal; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Chandur; 

25-0 

Uajuravadi; 2*0; Sat. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Paratvada; 

7-0 

Paratvada; 6-0; Thu. 

Vadganv; 2-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg. 

Amravati; 

13-4 

Valganv; 6*4; Thu. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

26-0 

Shirakhed; hO; Fri. 

Morshi; 0*2 

W;w. 

2 tl. 

Local; 


Local; .. Thu. 

Local; 

W;w; 

9 SI (5 pr, 3 m, h); Cs; 





rv. 

Ramnavami Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; Mahadev Fr. 
Kt; 8 tl; 2mq; 2 dg; 





w. 

dh; ch; 2 lib; 4 dp. 

Amravati; 

22-0 

Brahmanvada 1-0; Sun. 
Govindpur; 

Karajganv; 4 0. 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

14-0 

Local; .. Tue. 

4-0 


tl. 

Achalpur; 

20-0 

Sirajganv Band; 2*0; Wed. 

I'O 

W;w. 





Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

Local; 


Local; .. Sun; 

Dattapur; 

W. 

8 SI (2 pr, 3 ni, 3h); Cs; 



Wed. 

Dattapur; 

W. 

7 tl; dh; 3 gym; lib; 4 dp. 

Kurum; 

3-0 

Ganoja; l'0;Thu. 

2-1 

w;rv. 

tig- 

Amravati; 

15-0 

Local; .. Sun. 

0-6 

w. 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; lib; dp. 

Pandurana; 

25-0 

Rajura Bazar; 1*0; Thu. 


w. 

SI (pr); 

Pandurana; 

25-0 

Varud; 4*0; Wed. 

Varud; 4-0 

w. 


Amravati; 

7*0 

Nand^anv 1*0; Fri. 


w. 




Peth; 




Daryapur; 

12*0 

Darapur; 3*0; Fri. 

3-0 

rv. 

tl. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Shendurjana; 2*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; pym; 






lib. 

Katol; 

20*0 

Rajura Bazar; 5*0; Thu. 

Rajura; 6*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Asd, 






Sud. 13; tl. 

Badnera; 

22-0 

Pimpalganv 2*0; Fri. 

Papal; 4’0 

w. 

tl. 



Nipani; 




ICokarda; 

•2*0 

Kokarda; 0*1; Fri. 


W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Achalpur; 

16*0 

Local; ,. Fri. 

3*0 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs (c); Balaji Fr. 





1 

An. Sud. 15; 12 tl; mq; 

2 dg; dp. 
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Village Name. 

_ ^ _ 

Devagahv—Acr.— 
Devaganv—Cdr.— 

Devagahv—Dyr.— 

Devara—Arnt.—^^RT 

Devarl—Amt.— 

Djvari—Acr.— 

Devari—Amt. —^^ 1 * 
Dhadi—Dyr.—?rT^ 

Iphaga—Msi.— 
iphakar a ma 1—M1 g. — 
DhakQlgahv—Cdr.— 
Dhamak—Cdr.—qTRPF 


Dhamangahv—Msi—STRT’n'^cr W; 

Dhamana Kh.—Dyr.—^TRRT 
Dhamantri— Cdr.—?rnf^T .. N; 

Dhamodi—Dyr.-STFrl’^f .. SA\ 

Dhanapur—Cdr. .. E; 

Dhanavadi~Dyr.—qrfcTf^f .. NV 

Dhanegahv—Dyr.—.. S; 
Phahgarakheda— Amt.— .. NV 

phahgaja—Amt.—^foST .. S; 

Dhanodi—Cdr.—SRWT .. SK; 

Dhgnora—Acr.—^rpftTT .. SE; 

Dhanora—Amt.—.. NE 

Dhanora—Msi.—.. N\^ 

Dhanora Gurav—^Amt.— .. SE; 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; Post Office; 
1 ravelling Households; Agriculturists. Distance, 
distance. 


(2) 

(3) 

NE; 

8*2 

0-5; 216; 

SE; 

18-0 

3-3; 824; 

N; 

20-0 

1-0; 154, 

N; 

14-0 

1-7; 1056; 

N; 

16-0 

I'3; 441; 

SW; 

60 

1 -2; 126; 

N; 

12-0 

2-7; 789; 

N; 

22-0 

2-6; 53; 

E; 

32-0 

0-9; 603; 

N; 

7-0 

1-5; 206; 

N; 

14-0 

2 -1; 801; 

5; 

17-0 

4'l; 1346; 

NE; 

14-0 

0 -6; 68; 

NE; 

6*0 

II-9; 2538; 

W; 

16-0 

5-3; 1538; 


212 Devara; 0*2 

66 Chamak Bk.; 1*0 

398 Hirapur; 2*0 

31 Anjanganv 40 

Surji; 

331 Ekadara; 

115 Dharni; 9*0 

374 Ashok Nagar; 2*0 

692 Local; 


5*3; 1538; 375; 756 Katpur; 


288 Varkhed; 
414 I.K)cal; 

38 Shirajganv 
Korde; 

113 Bhandaraj; 
485 Local; 

135 Waki; 


. . 

0-7; 

1; 

1 1; 

22-0 

1-9 

545 

; 137; 

M 

2-7 

778, 

; 165; 

5-0 

1-7 

54 

: 13; 

24*0 

1-0 

i 204 

49; 

20-0 

2-6 

: lUO 

258; 

24-0 

1-2 

; 211 

51; 

30-0 

0-7; 

; 29; 

: 9; 

6-0 

3-2; 

; 926; 

: 218; 

14-0 

1 -2; 

; 485; 

; 102; 

25-0 

4-4; 

; 470; 

115; 

5-0 

1 -2; 

211 ; 

50; 

17'0 

1-5; 

805; 

180; 


Govindpur; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Paratvada; 

9-0 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0; Wed. 

Vadganv; 

3-4 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Phamanganv; 7-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

•• 

0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Anjgnganv 

20 

Anjanganv 

2*0; Mon. 

Anjanganv; 

2*0 

W;w. 

2tl. 

SurJij 


Surji; 






Amravati; 

14*0 

Local; 

,. Mon. 

Yavali; 

2*0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2tl} m; 
lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

16’0 

Qevara; 

0*1; Mon. 

Yavali; 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

Chamak Bk.; 

1 1*0 

Chamak Bk.; 

I'OjFri. 

Achalpur; 

6*0 

W;rv. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Amravati; 

12*0 

Takarjcheda; 

2*0; Tue. 

Ashtij 

2*0 

w;n. 

SI(pr);2tl. 

Anjanganv 

4*0 

Anjanganv 

4*0; Mon. 

Anjanganv; 

5*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Surji; 


Surji; 






Itfarlchedi 

11*0 

Rajura; 

7-0|Thu. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Tukaithad; 

24*0 

Dharni; 

9^0; Fri. 

Pharnij 

7*0 

W. 

tl. 

phamanganv; 9*0 

Anjansingi; 

2.0i .. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Ohandur; 

17^0 

Local; 

,. Thu. 

,, 

.. 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; mq; 








dp, 

Pandurana; 

30t0 

Benoda; 

4-0; Sat. 

• I 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Achalpurj 

7’0 

Local) 

.. Wed, 

Paratvada; 

6*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 1 Itl; 








2 gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

28*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

,. 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr,h); Cs (c); 2 tl; 







w. 

w;rv. 

dh; lib; dp. 

Afvi; 

6*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


8*0 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 tl; lib. 

Banosa; 

6*0 

Banosa; 

6-0; Thu. 

. • 

0-4 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Dipori; 

3*0 

Virul Rondhe; 

2-0; Fri. 

•• 

5*0 

w. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

8-0 

Bhandaraj; 

1-0; Wed. 

,, 

1-4 

W;w 

Cs(c);tl. 

Anjanganv; 

4-0 

Anjanganv; 

6*0; Mon. 

Anjanganv; 

6*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); CE(r); Gokul 








Ashtmi Fr. Srn. Sud. 8; 
3 tl; dg; lib; Cch. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Vathoda; 

3*0; Mon. 


7-0 

rv;w. 

tl. 





.. 

10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Dipori; 

3-0 

Shendurjana 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 

0-2 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; m;. 



Kh.; 





2dg. 

Achalpur; 

10*0 

Raj ana; 

0-4; Fri. 

.. 

6*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Shri Sunder Nara- 








yan Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Amravati; 

24-0 

Nerpingalai; 

4 0; Thu 

.. 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Amravati; 

38-0 

Morshi; 

4*0; Tue 

. Morshi; 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (m). 

Badnera; 

11*0 

Mahuli Chor; 

3-0; Tue, 

. Local; 

• • 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m); 3 tl;ch;lib. 
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Village Name, 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(I) 


(2) 



(3) 

(4) 


Dhanora Jahaglr—Dyr.— 

E; 

lO-O 

0*6; 


2; 

3-0; 4 

Arala; 

1*0 










Dhanora Jog—Amt.— 

., 

., 

2*0; 


7; 

3; 9 

,, 











Dhanora Jog—Amt.—.. 

S; 

11*0 

1-3; 

218; 

52; 134 

Januna; 

1*0 










Dhanora Malhi—Cdr.— 

SW; 

4-0 

4-2; 

1087; 

235; 549 

Palaskhed; 

1*0 

STRtTT’nflf. 









Dhanora Mogal—Cdr.— ,. 

NW; 

9*0 

3.3; 

850; 

192; 365 

Local; 

.. 

STpfttT^rS!. 









Dhanora PhasI—Amt.— 

S; 

16*0 

l'5j 

570; 

122; 225 

Local; 

,, 

«rnf)TT 









Dhanora Siki fl—Cdr.—.. 

S; 

16-0 

1 . 7 ; 

284; 

68; 153 

Yevati; 

2*0 

fro. 









DhSnori—Amt.— 

W| 

14-0 

6-9; 

1508; 

307; 577 

Local; 


Dhara Kot—Mlg.—^TRT . • 

S; 

8-0 

1.2; 

150; 

24; 88 

Dharni; 

10-0 

Dharani-Mlg.-?irR^f 

HQ; 

•• 

3-4; 

2783; 

628; 567 

Local; 

•• 

DharanmaKu-Ml!!.-«rR5TRf .. 

E; 

5-0 

2'3; 

457; 

78; 247 

Dharnj; 

6*0 

Dharaphal—Ami.—HTT'lw! 

S; 

13*0 

1-4; 

352; 

75; 183 

Sarsi; 

1-0 

Dharamdot-Mlp.-HTIT?tf .. 



1*6; 

162; 

34; 106 


,, 

Dharavada-~Cdr.“-5riT^r?r 

NK; 

16-0 

0-6; 


; 

68; 170 

Anjansingi; 

2-0 

Dhavudi Hiju—Mlg.“^r«r^f 

S; 

10-0 

2-3; 

52.? 

; 

80; 280 

Dharni; 

10-0 

fsr^. 









Dhavadi M'lnsu—IVtlg.— 

S; 

10-0 

1-5; 

237; 

38; 127 

Dharni; 

10*0 









Dhava) isar—Ami.— 

1^; 

24-0 

1*3; 

304; 

73; 153 

Salod; 

2-0 

ph.a va 1 sa ri—A m t.—l" 

S; 

I2'0 

2-4; 

685 


144; 304 

Sarsi; 

4-0 

Dahigahv—Ac'-.—^ 

SK; 

10-0 

3-3; 

079 


257; 470 

Local; 

.. 

Dh(>diira-Mlg.-'TO?:T 

S; 

12-0 

1-5; 

241 


.34; 103 

Dharni; 

11*0 

Dh(>t.a-Cdr.-?fm 

N; 

12-0 

2-9; 

800 


192; 369 : 

Shendola Bk.; 

4-0 

Dhotra-Cdr.-^prr 



0*9; 

358 


81; 214 , 

Javalc; 

O-I 

Dhotarakht'da—Acr.— 

NW; 

5-0 

2*9; 

976 


217; 470 

Local; 

•• 

Dhulaghat—MIg.— 

SW; 

60 

1-4; 

513; 

102; 262 

Kalamkhar; 

2*0 

Dhulaghat—Mlg.— 




67; 

33; ; 

Dharni; 

25-0 , 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Banosa; 

8-0 

Banosa; 

8-0; Thu. 

Arala; 

2’0 

w. 


Badnera; 

4*0 

Badnera; 

4’0; Mon. 

,. 

2'0 

w. 

W. 

SI (pr);3tl;ch. 

Chandur; 

3*0 

Palaskhed; 

hO; Fri. 

•• 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; gym, 

Malkhed; 

7*0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

•• 

6«0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);3tl;ch;lib. 

Badnera; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

•• 

3^0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch;lib; 

Chandur; 

16-0 

Yevati; 

2-0; Wed. 

•• 


rv;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

14*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

w;t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
4 dg; dh; dp. 

Tukaithad; 

22-0 

Dharni; 

10*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

8-0 

W. 


Tukaithad; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

• * 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 3 Cs; 2 tl; 
2 m; mq; dg; dh; 4 dp; 
Cch. 

Tukaithad; 

21-0 

Dharni; 

6*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

5‘0 

\v;n'. 

SI (pr); Mahadeo Fr. 
Phg; tl. 

Badnera; 

8-0 

Badnera; 

.. Mon. 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs;tl. 

Dhamuiyanv; 

12*0 

Anjansinpi; 

2’0; Sun. 

• • 

Anjansingi; 

2’4 

w;iv. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Dhulj^hat; 

30*0 

Baru; 

1*4; Mon. 

Bod; 

8-0 

VV. 

Si (pr); Cs; ch. 

Dhulghat; 

^3-0 

Baru; 

2*0; Mon. 

Bod; 

8-0 

j 

w. 

SI (pr^;Cs;tl. 

Badnera; 

18-0 

Man grill 
Chaval; 

5-0; Fri. 


5«0 

VV. 

4tl;dh. 

Badnera; 

7-0 

Loni; 

2-0; Sat. 


2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Achalpur; 

10*0 

Local; 

Sun. 


3-0 

rv;w. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl;lib. 

Tukaithad; 

23-0 

Dharni; 

11*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

Il-O 

VV. 


Chandur; 

12‘0 

Shirajganv; 

2-0; Wed. 


5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; gym. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Javala; 

0-l;Fri. 

Chandur; 

100 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Elichpur; 

4*0 

Achalpur 

Camp; 

3*0; Thu. 

Paratvada; 

2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Haidubua 
Ft. Srn. Vad. 5; 4 tl; m; 
mq; dg. 

Tukaithad; 


Kalamkhar; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 

Local; 

18-0^ 

Raytalai; 

ll-O; Sat. 

•• 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Didanda— 

S; 

9*0 

2'M 

107; 

19; 

60 



pigargavhai?~Amt.—,. 

•• 

15*0 

2-9j 

353; 

97; 

207 

Shivanganv; 

2*0 

Dighi-Cdr,-^ 

El 

23*0 

|.8| 

974j 

219; 

464 

Jhada; 

3*0 

Pighi-Cdr.-f?fr 

W; 

10*0 

2-2| 

479; 

118) 

223 

Kavatha; 

2*0 

Dighi—Dyr.—f^r 

NE; 

20*0 

0*8} 

I95| 

35| 

90 

Vaki Raipur; 

0*4 

Pilslapttr—Acr.-ft5rr?r^ 

E; 

18*0 

I'll 

245; 

44; 

80 

Cbandur 

Bagar; 

Z'O 

pilavarapQ:—Cdr.—,. 

E; 

3*0 

0.8i 

295; 

76; 

178 

Shirajganv 

Korde; 

0*4 

Dipori-Cdr.—fent^ 

E; 

5*0 

2.4i 

464; 

102; 

162 

Tivara; 

2-0 

Divankheql—Cdr.— 

SE; 

12*0 

|.6i 

366; 

61; 

151 

Mardi; 

2*0 

Diyi-Mlg.-ferr 

NE} 

3*0 

2'3i 

362; 

7lj 

195 

Dharni; 

2*4 

Poma—Mlg.— ?t*r[ 

., 

,, 

3*0} 

567; 

109; 

322 

Kfttkumbha; 

2*0 

Pomak—Msi.— 

SE; 

15.0 

1-6| 

539; 

120; 

200 

Ashtoli; 

2*0 

PombiU-Dyr,-#rriZT 

Nj 

6-0 

I'l; 

278; 

6I| 

147 

Kokarda; 

1*0 

Donad—Amt.— 

N} 

17.0 

1*0; 

260; 

52| 

128 

Salora Kh.; 

2*4 

Popgargahv—Dyr.— 

., 

,. 

I-5j 

366; 

yci 

197 

Markanda; 

0*4 

Dono<^a—Acr.— 

S; 

11*0 

1*6; 

542; 

131; 

220 

Local; 

,, 

Duni-Mlg.-|^ 

N; 

8*0 

3-4; 

564; 

104; 

224 

Bodfarm; 

3*0 

Durgapar—Amt.— 

S; 

7-0 

0*8; 

39; 

9; 

.. 

Badnera; 

1*0 

DurgaYa(^a—Cdr.— 

NE; 

17-0 

0-7; 

347; 

81; 

169 

Anjansingi; 

1*4 

Durgavada—Msi.— 

SE; 

2-0 

2-5; 

384; 

87; 

189 

Morshi; 

1-0 

Ekadara—Msi.— 

E; 

32-0 

4*4; 

1608; 

381; 

801 

1/Ocal; 

4 


Ekalara—Dyr.—tT^^rrr 

N; 

14-0 

1-4;' 

401; 

85; 

199 

Songanv; 

2*0 

Ekiara Nijik—Cdi -ITsp^TTT 

S; 

11-0 

0*9; 

151; 

28; 

45 

Yerad; 

3*0 

Ek ilavihir— 

E; 

32-0 

2*6; 

131; 

32; 

76 

Linga; 

3*0 

Ekapala-Ol:.-(TfTrroJT 

S; 

9-0 

1-7; 

88; 

25; 

43 

Dhanora 

Mogal; 

1*4 

ElicapOr—Dyr.— 

VV; 

8-0 

1*4; 

301; 

65; 

174 

Amala; 

2-0 

Emampur'-MM.— 

W; 

17*0 

2*0; 

94; 

21; 

42 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

2*0 

Eranaganv—Amt.— 

S; 

18-0 

1*8; 

930; 

221; 

501 

Mhasala; 

2*0 

EsambarJ—Msi.— 

K; 

20*0 

1-0; 

419; 

92; 

233 

Jarud; 

1*4 



AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(3) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 





Bodfarm; 

2*0 

n. 

Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

17'0 

Pimpalvihir; 

2*0; Sun. 

Pimpalvihir; 

2*0 

w. 

SI fpr);3tl;ch. 

Dhanodi; 

2-0 

Mangrul 

3-0; Wed. 

Dhanodi; 

2*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs;tl. 

Malkhed; 

6-0 

Dastagir; 

Dhanora 

2*0; Mon. 


7*0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Kokarda; 

12-0 

Mogal; 

Vaki Raipur; 

0-4; Sat. 


8*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Amravati; 

25*0 

Chandur 

2*0; Sun. 

Chandur 

2*0 

W;w. 

3tl. 

Chandur; 

4-4 

Bazar; 

Chandur; 

4-4; Sun. 

Bazar; 

3*0 

w';n. 

Cs;tl. 

Local; 


Chandur; 

5-0; Sun. 


5*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);3tl. 

Chandur; 

12-0 

Mardi; 

2*0; Sat. 

Savarli; 

4*0 

vv. 

SI (pr);Cs(gr);tl. 

Tukaithad; 

22*4 

Dharni; 

2-4; Fri. 

Dharni; 

3*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Achalpur; 

30-0 

Katkumbha; 

2*0; Thu. 





Amravati; 

28-0 

Ashtoli; 

2-0; Thu. 


3*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);tl;ch. 

Kokarda; 

2-0 

Kokarda; 

1-0; Fri. 

Daryapur; 

6*0 

rv;vv. 

Sl(pr);Cs(gr);tl. 

Amravati; 

13-0 

Nandganv Pcth 

; 4*0; Fri. 


5*0 

W. 

tl, 

Kokarda; 

14-0 

Vathoda Kh.; 

I’O; Mon. 



W;\v. 

SI (pr). 

Kushta Bk.; 

; 10-0 1 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


1*0 

rv;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; dp. 

Tukaithad; 

19‘0 

Dharni; 

8'0; Fri. 

Bodfarm; 

3*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; lib; Cch. 

Badncra; 

1-0 

Badnera; 

1*0; Mon. 

Badnera; 

1*4 

w. 

tl. 

Dhaman- 

12-0 

Anjansingi; 

1*4; Sun. 

Anjansingi; 

2-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashivaratra 

ganv; 

Amravati; 

35*0 

Morshi; 

1-0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

2*0 

W;w. 

Fr.Phg;2tl. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m. 

Narkhed; 

10*0 

Rajura Bazar; 

7*0; Thu. 


0*2 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr,m); Hanuman Fr. 

Kapus Talani; 3’0 

Kokarda; 

2-0; Fri. 


11*0 

w;rv. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 5 tl; gym; 

2 lib; dp. 

Sl(pr);5tl. 

Chandur; 

11-0 

Ghuikhed; 

1-0; Wed. 

Ghuikhed; 

1*0; 

w. 

Cs (gr); 2 tl. 

Narkhed; 

9-0 

Mohad; 

3-0; Wed. 

Pusala; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Chandur; 

9-0 

Rajura; 

1-0; Tue. 

Nandganv 

3*4 

w. 

tl. 

Banosa; 

9‘0 

Banosa; 

9-0; Thu. 

Khandesh-ivar; 
Ajala; 4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; tl. 

Amravati; 

21-0 

Chandur Bazar; 2*0; Sun. 

Chandur 

20 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Malkhed; 

4-0 

Local; 

. Sat. 

Bazar; 

Nandganv 

6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Pandurana; 

26-0 

Jarud; 

1*4; Sun. 

Khandeshvar; 

Jarud; 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


A-280-47-A. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; . 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Etaki—Dvr.— 

NW; 

7-0 

3-8 

868 

205; 

410 

Local; 


Ettamagahv—Msi.—. ■ 



2-9 

905 

191 

429 

Loni; 

2-0 

Ga«^f?amalur—Mlg.—. 

S; 

120 

1*6 

269 

46 

139 

Dharni; 

12-0 

Gajlpur—Dyr.— 

N; 

4-0 

M 

226 

50 

82 

Leheganv; 

1.0 

Gambherl—Mlg.— 

SW; 

8-0 

1-8 

425 

68 

229 

Kalamkhar; 

3-0 

Gambhlrapur-Arnt.-^Wtr^ .. 



Included in Urban Area I. 



Gambhirapur—Amt.—inflrTJT .. 

W; 

0-6 

M 

14 

4 

5 

Amravati; 

1-0 

Ganc^apur—Dyr.— 

S; 

1-0 

1-7 

300 

; 67 

127 

Daryapur; 

2-0 

Gancsapur—Msi.— 

E; 

140 

1-7 

226 

51 

154 

Ambada; 

5-0 

Gahgajal—Cdr.—irr^Rf 

E; 

11-0 

1-7 

84 

20 

53 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0 

Gahgarakhcda—Mlg.— 



1-8 

169 

30 

105 



Gangarakhc^a—Mlg.— 



2-5 

492 

94 

289 



Ganoja—Amt.— 

SW; 

100 

3-8 

1961 

419 

847 

Local; 


Ganoja—Acr.—JT’Tl’^rT 

E; 

25-0 

1-4 

268 

60 

135 

Sonori; 

1*0 

Ganori—Amt.—Wl’fif 

E; 

12-0 

6-7 

1381 

323 

641 

Local; 


Garajadari—Dyr.— 

N; 

26-0 

0-4 

118 

26 

69 

Nimkhcd 

2-0 








Bazar; 


Gaulakht‘(;la—Dyr.—Tfl1 .. 

NW; 

26-0 

0-2 

9 

I 

4 

Nimkhed 

2-0 








Bazar; 


Giulakheda—Mlg.— 

S; 

6-0 

1-4 

473 

96 

235 

Local; 

.. 

Gaulakhcda—Mlg.—Il1v5?j¥r .. 

S; 

60 

0*8 

166 

29 

108 

Kalamkhar; 

0-1 

Gaurakheda—^Acr,— 

N; 

4-0 

0-7 

724 

154 

374 

Local; 

•• 

Gaurakheda—Amt.—.. 

S; 

20-0 

1-0 

215, 

46; 

119 

Dhanora 

1-0 

* 




% 



Gurav; 


Gaurakeb(;la—Amt.—.. 

SW; 

7-0 

1-5 

531 

119 

242 

Uattamsara; 

2*4 

Gaurakheda—Cdr.— 

E; 

50 

1*2 

53; 

8 

31 

Chandur; 

50 

Gaurakheda—Dyr.—• 

.. 

14*0 

1-4 

438; 

91 

224 

Chendakapur; 

3-0 

Gavalan Poh—Mlg.—^ 

W; 

12*0 

3-8 

250; 

46 

124 

Sadrabadi; 

I-O 

Gavaijd^'gahv Bk;—^Dyr.—^TT^- 

SE; 

16-0 

3-1 

1409; 

306 

599 

Local; 

.. 










Gavapdagahv Kh.—Dyr.— 

SE; 

14-0 

0-5; 

161; 

36; 

70 

Gavandaganv 

0‘1 








Bk; 


Gavaner Talegahv—^Amt.—?n^- 

E; 

28-0 

3‘2; 

278; 

64; 

132 

Mangrul Cha* 

2*0 








val; 


Gavha—Cdr.— 

NE; 

10-0 

1-8; 

812; 

196; 

413 

Anjanvati; 

2*0 


A.280-47.B. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information, 

(9) 

Leheganv; 

2-0 

Local; 

Tue. 


3-0 

W;w. 

3Sl(2pr,h);Cs (c); 4 tl; 

ch; lib. 

Pandurana; 

4*0 

I^ni; 

2-0; Wed. 



w;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Dhulghat; 

25-0 

Baru; 

5-0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

12*0 

w. 


Lcheganv; 

1-0 

Leheganv; 

r0;Tue. 


1.0 

rv. 

4tl. 

Tukaithad; 

18-0 

Kalamkhar; 

3*0; Sat. 

Dedtalai; 

3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

1-5 

Amravati; 

1-3: Wed; 
Sun. 

Stage; 

01 

pi. 

Cs; tl; mq; dg; gym. 

Ranosa; 

2-0 

Banosa; 

2 0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 

1-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

45-0 

Ghataladaki; 

4-0; Sat. 


14'0 

w. 

tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

2*0 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0; Sun. 

Dhamanganv; 2*0 


tl. 

Kurum; 

4-0 

Badnera; 

.. Thu. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 5 tl; 
m; mq; dh; lib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 

27*0 

Chandur Bazar; 4‘0; Sun. 


5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Takali; 

4*0 

Local, 

.. Tue. 

Bhatkuli; 

3-0 

\v. 

2 S) (pr, m); Cs; Ramnavmi 
Fr. Ct, Sud. 9; Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr; 5 tl. 

Anjanganv; 

6-0 

Nimkhed 

Bazar; 

2-0; Sat. 


4-0 

W;w. 


Anjanganv; 

9-0 

Nimkhed 

Bazar; 

2'0; Sat. 


3-0 

w. 


Achalpur; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Kalamkhar; 

1-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

14‘0 

Kalamkhar; 

0-1; Sat. 

Kalamkhar; 

I'O 

rv. 

tl. 

Elichpur; 

3-0 

Achalpur 

Camp; 

2-0; Thu. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; m; gym; 
lib. 

Badnera; 

19-0 

Nandganv 

Khandeshvar; 

3*0; Sat. 


0-5 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Takali; 

3*0 

Bhatkuli; 

2 0; Fri. 


2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; Cch. 

Chandur; 

50 

Chandur; 

5‘0; Sun. 

Chirodi; 

4-0 

n. 


Kokarda; 

10-0 

Khallar; 

3-0; Wed. 


5*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Tukaithad; 

6-0 

Dedtalai; 

4-0; Sun. 

Dedtalai; 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

10*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Wadner 

Gangai; 

4*0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (c); 2 tl 
mq. 

Anjanganv; 

10-0 

Gavandaganv 

Bk.; 

0-1; Tue. 

Wadner 

Gangai; 

5*0 

w;rv. 

2tl. 

Badnera; 

?8-0 

Mangrul Chaval; 2*4; Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

11*0 

Anjanvati; 

2-0; Wed. 

•• 

3*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);C8;tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

G.ivhai^aku^d—Msi.— 

N; 

240 

2*0; 

563; 

132; 

258 

Tembhur- 

2-0 







kheda; 


Gavhanavddal—Dyr.—^TSfr’n’- 

NW; 

10-0 

2-4; 

459; 

106; 

260 

Kumbharganv 

2-0 








Bk; 


Gavha NipanI—Cdr.— 

NE; 

17-0 

2-7; 

789; 

171; 

386 

Kavali; 

2*0 

Orq-pfr. 









Giyavadi—Dyr.— 

SE; 

3-6 

3*8; 

956; 

204; 

127 

Thilori; 

2-0 

Ghida—Dyr.—’SfS’f 

SE; 

15-0 

1*2; 

345; 

72; 

172 

Yesurna; 

4-0 

Ghatakhej^a—•. 

E; 

60 

0-5; 

110; 

26; 

60 

Tapovan; 

3-0 

Ghijlad ikl—Acr.—.. 


22-0 

2*2; 

3540; 

792; 

1534 

Local; 


Ghodacadi —Dy r 

W; 

8-0 

2-4; 

402 

88; 

206 

Sasan Bk; 

1-4 

Ghodadev Kh.—-Msi.— 

N; 

7*0 

1-5; 

200 

41; 

115 

Pala; 

3*0 

Gh()da|?ariv—Acr.— 

NE; 

5-0 

1-0; 

481 

101; 

228 

Kavitha Bk; 

Oi 

Ghodagavhan—Msi— 

SW; 

14-0 

2-0; 

427 

100; 

174 

Mangarul; 

2-0 

Gho<^asaf«anv—Dyr.— 

N; 

14-0 

1*2; 

321 

65; 

123 

Kamalpiir; 

1-0 

Ghorad—Msi.— 


31-0 

2-5; 

572 

150; 

346 

Ekadara; 

2-0 

Ghota-Cdr.— 

N; 

14*0 

1-9; 

503 

110; 

240 

Varha; 

1-0 

Ghota—Mlg—^l’^Tf. 

SE; 

11*0 

2-1; 

104; 

; 19; 

76 

Dhami; 

10-0 

Gh‘jikhe<^—Cdr,— 

S; 

12-0 

14*0; 

2537 

569; 

1167 

Local; 


Ghusali—Cdr.— 

SE; 

10-0 

2-0; 

493; 

102; 

280 

Dhamanganv; 

4-0 

Ghuti-Mlg.-^/f 

S; 

6-0 

2*0; 

314; 

59; 

91 

Dharni; 

9*0 

Gira^uji—Mlg.— 

.. 

.. 

4-1; 

404 

74; 

233 

Cbikhaldara; 

15-0 

Giro^i—Cdr.— 

E; 

21-0 

1-9; 

555; 

113; 

194 

Chincholi; 

0-6 

Gobarakahu—Mlg.—• ■ 

N; 

11*0 

1-2; 

191 

32; 

104 

Dharni; 

11-0 

Gadcgahv—Msi.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1*7; 

943 

180; 

488 

Local; 


Godari—Amt.— 

N; 

8-0 

1-2; 

40C 

79; 

196 

Nandura; 

2-0 

Godri-Cdr.-lfiffff 

NE; 

30-0 

1*6; 

122 

23; 

73 


.. 

Gakulasara—Cdr,—TftJ(2^^T . • 

E; 

23-0 

1-2; 

380 

92; 

215 

Jhada; 

2-0 

Golegahv—^Amt,—^*ft65^r^ 

S; 

35-0 

2*1; 

332 

82; 

200 

.. 

• • 

Golegahv—Dyr.—^o5^Tt^ 

SW; 

4-0 

17; 

245 

54; 

no 

Dhamodi; 

2*0 

Gopdavadi—Mlg.— 

W; 

6-0 

1-8: 

554 

99; 

323 

Kalamkhar; 

2‘0 

Goijdavagholi—Acr.— 

.. 

17-0 

4-6; 

153 

30; 

82 

Path rot; 

3-0 

GoodaviMr—Acr.— 

W; 

6-4 

0-6; 

120 

17; 

69 

Paratvada; 

5*0 

Gopagavhaij-—Amt.—.. 

Wj 

5-0 

1-3; 

275 

53; 

148 

Alanganv; 

0-4 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Pandurana; 

28-0 

Varud; 

4-0; Wed. 

Varud; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev Fc, 








Srn; 2 tl; m. 

Kokarda; 

3-0 

Umri Mam- 

1-4: Sat. j 

.. 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; mq; dg. 



dabad; 






DhamanganA-; 

6-0 

Anjansingi; 

3*0; Sun. 

Anjansingi; 

3-0 

w. 

Cs(gr);2tl. 

Banosa; 

2-0 

Banosa; 

4-0; Thu. 

Panora; 

2-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); GokuU- 








shtmi Fr. Srn.Sud. 8;3 tl; 
dg; gvm; ch. 

Kckarda; 

12-0 

Rangar Vasani; 

2'fl; Thu. 


0‘4 

rv;w. 

Sl(pr);ll. 

Amravati; 

7-0 

Amravati; 

7-0;Wcd.; 

Amravati; 

6-0 

w. 

tl. 




Sat. 





Achalpur; 

28*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 


10-0 

W;w. 

3 SI (2pr.m);Cs(c); 15 tl; 

2 m; mq; dg; ch; lib; 5 dp, 
(vet). 

Banosa; 

10*0 

Yewda; 

2'4: Wed. 

Yewda; 

3-0 

rv;t. 

SI (pr); Cs(c);2tl. 

Amravati; 

41*0 

Hivarkhed; 

3*0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;w. 

S!(pr);tl. 

Achalpur; 

H 

Kavitha Bk.; 

0-J; Mon. 


4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Amravati; 

300 

Katpur; 

3*0; Mon. 


2«0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Kokarda; 

6-0 

Kokarda; 

4-0; Fri. 

Arala; 

10-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; m- 

Katol; 

18*0 

Rajura Bazar; 

6*0; Thu. 

Dhaga; 

1*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Vitthal Fr.Kt.Sud. 








11; 4 tl; gym. 

Chandur; 

13'0 

Varha; 

1*0; Mon. 


1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Tukaithad; 

30*0 

Dharni; 

10‘0; Fri. 

Lavada; 

2*0 

W. 


Chandur; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


12-0 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; mq; 








2 gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Dhamanganv; 

4-0 

Dhamanganv; 

4*0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m. 

Tukaithad; 

22-0 

Dharni; 

9*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

6-0 1 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

20‘0 

Paratvada; 

20-0; Thu. 





Pulganv; 

3-0 

Pulganv; 

3*0; Mon. 

.. 

4*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl;gym. 

Tukaithad; 

26*0 

Dharni; 

11*0; Fri. 

Duma; 

4-0 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Pandui ana; 

30-0 

Rajura; 

4-0; Thu. 


4*0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (2 mis);tl. 

Amravati; 

10‘0 

Valganv; 

2*0; Thu. 


2*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

, , 

,. 

,, 


.. 

4-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

Rohana; 

2-0 

Rohana; 

2*0; Tue. 

Rohana; 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Badnera; 

25*0 

Salod; 

3-0; Fri. 


90 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; Cch. 

Banosa; 

4*0 

Banosa; 

4*0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

18-0 

Kalamkhar; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 

0*2 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr);dp. 

Pathrot; 

. 3-0 

Pathrot; 

3-0; Fri. 

Pathrot; 

4*0 

n. 


Achalpur; 

6-0 

Paratvada; 

5-0; Thu. 


1*0 

w. 


Amravati; 

8‘0 

Amravati; 

8*0; Sun. 


4*0 

w;rv. 

tl. 
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Village Name. 

(0 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

( 4 ) 

Gorala—Msi.— 

SW; 

15-0 

0-9; 240 

60 

120 


Goregahv—Msi 

E; 

14-0 

2'0; 457- 

108 

274 

Benoda; 2*0 

Govindapur—Acr.—.. 



M; 502 

120 

282 

.. 

GovindapQr—Acr.—1 fej.. 

E; 

14-0 

0-6; 138 

23 

30 


Gunji—Cdr.— 

NE; 

lt-0 

1-9; 573 

125 

233 


Hadapa—Cdr.--|f’Tr 

SW; 

6-0 

1-7; 4 

4 

4 

Palaskhed; 1*0 

llaibatapur—Cdr.— 

S; 

10*0 

0*9; 44 

9 

29 

• * , 

Haidatapur—Acr.— 

E; 

14-0 

0-5; 256 

47 

111 

Chandur Bazar; 3*0 

I Ianavatnkh(.*da-Acr.— 

SW; 

6-0 

1*2; 680 

167 

314 

Paratvada; 6.0 

Hantoda—Dyr.— 

SE; 

17.0 

1.8; 505 

113 

217 

Local; 

llarada-MIg.-^T^ 

N; 

21-0 

1.2; 356 

56 

193 

Dherni; 23-0 

Ilaradoli—MIg.— 

E; 

5-0 

1-3; 230 

39 

118 

Dharni; 3*0 

I laranv—Acr 

SW; 

5-0 

1*8; 1211 

243 

601 

Local; 

Haraoi—Amt 

S; 

32-0 

M; 256 

60 

157 

Mangarul 2*0 







Chaval; 

Ilaratala—Amt.— 

w^• 

140 

3*3; 940 

219; 467 

Local; 

Haratofi—Amt.— 

W; 

14-0 

0*7; 231 

56 

149 

Mhaispur; 3*0 

Hasampur—Msi — 

S; 

9-0 

1*0; 96 

28 

30 

NayaVathoda; 1*0 

Hasanapur—Dyr.— 

NE; 

4*0 

1.7; 536 

; 114; 272 

MahuJi; 

Has inapur Paradi—Dyr.— 

W; 

22*0 

2*8; 307; 63; 148 

Sateganv; 2*0 

Wf 







Hatakheda—Amt.— 

NW; 

13*0 

2*2; 62 

17 

30 

.. 

Hatakheda—AmtJ— 

NW; 

18*0 

2*7; 745 

146 

297 

Raipur; 3*0 

Hatala—Amt.— 

E; 

9-4 

1-7; 46 

11 

29 

Bhankheda Kh;2'0 

Ilatida-Mlg.-^r^'f^TT 

N; 

8-0 

2-6; 159 

29 

93 

Dharni; 10*0 

llaturna—Msi.— 

E; 

300 

1*9; 1237 

243 

617 

Local; 

l-Iayapur—Dyr.— 

SE; 

Il-O 

1*5; 483 

; 104; 229 

Kamplpur; 1*0 

1 limrnatpur—Amt.— < .. 

SE; 

18-0 

1*0;^ 528 

106; 208 

Nirul; 2*0 

Hin?a^iaganv—Cdr.—.. 

E; 

14'0 

1*6; 598 

136 

258 

Dhamanganv; 3*0 

Hin ',^anl—Dyr.—i' 

SE; 

16-0 

2*7; 560 

119 

241 

Gavandaganv 0*3 







Bk.; 

Hingani Mirjhapu"—Dyr — 

S; 

7'4 

3*6; 560 

133 

280 

Dhamodi; 2*0 







i 

Hiradamal—Mlg*—.. 



0*5; 225 

38 

139 

Gaulakhedr; 3*0 

HirapQr—Acr.— 

E; 

20-0 

0-6: 24 

5 

8 

Sonori; 2*0 

Hirapur—Amt — 

NW; 

‘15*0 

0*5; 206 

54 

105 

Local; 

Hirapur—Cdr.— 

E; 

12-0 

0*7; 39 

9 

17 

Dhamanganv; 2*0 

Hirapur—Dyr.— 

NW; 

24-0 

0*4; 680 

145 

354 

Nimkhed 0*1 







Bazar; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 





Local; 


W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

28*0 

B:noda; 

2*0; Sat. 

Benoda; 

2*0 

w;n. 

Sl(pr);tl;lib. 

SI (pr). 

. . 




Aseganv; 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 





Local; 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

7*0 

Palaskhed; 

1*0; Fri. 


6*0 

w. 

tl. 


,, 




1*4 

w. 


Achalpur; 

18*0 

Chandur Bazar 

3*0; Sun. 


0*4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Achalpur; 

7*0 

Vadganv; 

3*0; Sun. 

Vadaganv; 

3*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl;lib. 

Anjanganv; 

2*0 

Anjanganv; 

2*0; Mon. 


2*0 

W;w. 

SI(pr); Cs(c);2tl. 

Tukaithad; 

43*0 

Bairagad; 

3*0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

21*0 

rv. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

13*0 

Dharni; 

3*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

5*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Naubag; 

3*0 

Paratvada; 

.. Thu. 

Vadganv; 

2*0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); tl. 

Badnera; 

27*0 

Mangarul 

2*0; Thu. 


4*0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 



Chaval; 






Amravati; 

23*0 

Darapur; 

4*0; Fri. 

Kholapur; 

3*0 

w;t. 

2 SI (pr, m);2tl. 

Amravati; 

23*0 

Darapur; 

4*0; Fri. 

Kholapur; 

3*0 

w;t. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

31*0 

Pimpalkhuta; 

1*4; Sun. 



W;w. 

tl. 

Banosa; 

4*0 

Banosa; 

5*0; Tue. 

Stage; 

4*6 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Gopalpuri 








Kt. Sud. 8; 3 tl; dh. 

Anjanganv; 

4*0 

Anjanganv; 

4*0; Mon. 


3*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr)*,Cs (c);tl;m. 





Ashti; 

3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Amravati; 

14*0 

Thuganv; 

4*0; Fri. 

Marki; 

30 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m 

Malkhed; 

30 

Malkhed; 

3-0; Tue. 

Pohara; 

2*4 

n. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

25*0 i 

Baru; 

3*0; Mon. 


6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Pandurana; 

34*0 

Rajura; 

5*0; Thu. i 

Local; 


W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; tl; lib. 








ch. 

Kokarda; 

6*0 

Kokarda; 

4*0; Fri. 


3*0 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs (c);2tl. 

Amravati; 

18*0 I 

Thuganv; 

2*0; Fri. i 


3*0 

w;rv. 

2tl. 

Dhamanganv; 3‘0 

Dhamanganv; 

3*0; Sun. 


3*0 

w. 

SI (m); C8;tl. 

Anjanganv; 

10*0 

Gavandaganv 


Wadner 


rv;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c);2t). 



Bk.; 

0*2; Tue. 

Gangai; 

4*0 



Banosa; 

6*0 

Banosa; 

6*0; Thu. 

•• 

2*4 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3tl. 

Achalpur; 

9*0 

Gaulakheda; 

3*0; Tue. 

.. 




Amravati; 

25*0 

Chandur Bazar; 

2*0; Sun. 

Chandur Bazar;2*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

14*0 

Takarkheda; 

1*4; Thu. 

Daryabad; 

1-4 

w. 

tl. 

Dhamanganv;. 2*0 

Dattapur; 

2*0; Sun. 

.. 

1*0 

w. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

6*0 

Nimkhed 


,. 

2*1 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 



Bazar; 

0*1; Sat. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Hi rapur—Cdr 

E; 

16-0 

3*1; 

731; 168; 404 

Jalaka 

2-0 






Patachc; 


Hirur—Acr.— 

SE; 

14-0 

2-9; 

1459; 314; 652 

Tuljapur 

1*0 






Gadhi; 


Hi vr r ii—Ac r. — 

S; 

11-2 

1*3; 

454; 93; 268 

Aseganv; 

0*4 

Hivara—Amt.— 

S; 

22’0 

1-7: 

342; 76; 177 

Papal; 

3'0 

I livara—Amt.—<y 

SW; 

15-3 

2-1; 

714; 163; 397 

Phul Amla; 

3*0 

Hivakhccjl—Msi.— 

N; 

7.0 

3-0; 

4451; 997; 1984 

Local; 


Husftiapur—Ccir.— 

NE; 


0*6; 

149; 30; 71 

Anjanvati; 

3*0 

Huscnapur—I)yr.— 

NE; 

6*0 

2*1; 

323; 80; 162 

Ivanholi; 


Jlusi.-napur DhudaH—Dyr.— 

N; 

18-0 

1-4; 

203; 57; 126 

Kalgavhan; 

2-0 








I lus e n apu 1 - Is hcx^l aff ain—Dy r.— 

N; 

21-0 

3-0; 

415; 99; 204 

Anjanganv 

3*0 






Surji; 


Husahf^abad—Msi.—.. 

W; 

180 

0-5; 

164; 38; 77 

Belora; (Majara); 

Ibrahlmapur—Amt.—. 

SW; 

11-0 

0-8; 

129, 26; 48 

Phul Amla; 


Ibrjhimiipur.—Cdr—.. 

S; 

6-0 

0*8; 

392; 99; 226 

Satephal; 

2*0 

lcora-I)yr.-f^ 

E; 

6*0 

1-3; 

132; 28; 73 

Kalashi; 

2*0 

Itiilpur—Msi - 

S; 

8-0 

1*3; 

195; 43; 44 

Nimbhi; 

l-O 

Inayatapur—Acr.— 

S; 

8*0 

0*8; 

140; 25; 57 

Kurha; 

2-0 

I ndhiip Qi —Amt 

W; 

170 

l-O; 

2; 1; .. 


.. 

Indhala—Amt.—^£1^ 

s; 

26-0 

M; 

22; 8; 6 

Salod; 

r4 

Indhala—Amt.— 

E; 

60 

3-8; 

780; 150; 246 

Tapovan; 

2-2 

Isapur—Acr.— 

S; 

12-0 

M; 

457; 84; 179 

Kolha; 

2-0 

1 sapur—Cdr.— 

NE; 

28-4 

1-4; 

U7; 28; 58 

Varkhtd; 

4-0 

Isapur—Msi.— 

S; 

32-0 

1-0; 

263; 60; 144 

Pavani; 

2-0 

1 scjjanv—Acr.—^ 

S; 

7-0 

1-5; 

192; 42; 78 

Raseganv; 

l-O 

Ismailapur—Amt.—.. 

NW; 

14-4 

1-0; 

26; 7; 13 

Thuganv; 

2-0 

IsmaJlapur—Cdr.—.. 

E; 

6*0 

0-8; 

84; 19; 43 

Tivara; 

1-0 

I smailapur—Msi.—ff'H 1 J < .. 

SE; 

32-0 

0-9; 

63; 15; 19 

Rithapur; 

2-0 

Lmailapur—Msi.—.. 

E; 

31-0 

0-9; 

160; 34; 88 

Ekadara; 

2-0 

Jadhavapftr—Msi.— 

W; 

18*0 

0‘3; 

95; 23; 55 

Belora (Majara); 

Jafiannathapvir—Ac ^ 

SE; 

15-0 

I-O; 

166; 28; 91 

Dahiganv; 

2-0 

Jagatapur—Amt — 

S; 

31*0 

1-3; 

86; 21; 30 

Savarganv; 

1*4 

J.jhahglrapui—Cdr.—^ITfiTJT.. 

NE; 

15-4 

0*8; 

178; 30; 94 

Anjanvati; 

4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


1 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Talani; 

2-0 

Dhamanganv; 

8-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Achalpur; 

13-0 

Local; 

Sat. 


4-0 

rv;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 








lib; dp. 

Achalpur; 

14-0 

Aseganv; 

0-4; .. 


0-2 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); 3tl. 

Badnera; 

I6'0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


0*2 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; 

Takali; 

4*0 

Badnera; 

9-0; Sun. 

Nagzari; 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

43-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Stage; 

0*1 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr.m.h); Cs; 4tl; 








2 m; 2 mq; 5 dg; 3 dp. 

Chandur; 

15-0 

Kurha; 

4-0; Thu. 

Kurha; 

2-6 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Lehcganv; 

4*0 

Kanholi; 

Sun, 

Nardoda; 

0-4 

rv;w. 

SI (pr);3tl. 

AnjaiiKanv; 

12-0 

Kalgavhan; 

2*0; Thu. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI(pr);tl. 

Anjanganv 

3*0 

Anjanganv 

3‘0; Mon. 


1*4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c);2tl;dg. 

Surji; 


Surji; ' 






Amravati; 

25-0 

Belora (Majara); .. Fri. 

Rithapur; 

30 

w. 

Included in Belora village. 

Kurum; 

3-0 

Ganoja; 

l-OjThu. 



W;rv. 

tl. 

Chandur 

6*0 

Baggi; 

.. Thu. 

.. 

2*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Railway; 

Bhujavada; 

3-0 

Kalashi; 

l•0;We<l, 

Daryapur ; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Amravati; 

28-0 

Nimbhi; 

I-O; Wed. 


1-0 

W;w. 1 

SI (pr); Cs(c);tl. 

Achalpur; 

ll-O 

Taleganv; 

2-0; Fri. 


2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Kurum; 

iro 

Bhatkuli; 

5 0; Fri. 

Bhatkuli; 

5*0 

t. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

21-0 

Pimpalganv 

1*4 Fri. 


6-0 

W. 




Nipani; 






Amravati; 

5'4 

Amravati; 

5 0; Wed. 



W. 

SI (pr); C.s; mq. 

Pathrot; 

5*0 

Kakada; 

1*4; Sun. 

Pathrot; 

9-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Chandur; 

29*0 

Shendurjana; 

7*0; Tue. 


0‘4 

W;rv. 

Cs; tl. 

Narkhed; 

14-0 

Rajura Bazar; 

4'0;Thu. 

Rajura Bazar;4*0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Kushta Bk.; 

6*0 

Raseganv; 

1-0; Tue. 

Achalpur; 

6-0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr); Cs. (c); tl. 

Amravati; 

14-0 

Thuganv; 

2-0; Fri. 


0-4 ' 

W. 

2tl. 

Dipori; 

0*4 

Chandur; 

3*0; Sun. 

.. 

2-4 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

34-0 

Rithapur; 

2-0; Tue. 

. . 

.. 

W;w. 


Katol; 

17-4 

Jalalkheda; 

3-4; Fri; 

Amaner; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 




Mon. 





Amravati; 

23-0 

Belora (Majara); .. Fri. 

Rithapur; 

3*0 

w. 

Included in Belora village 

Achalpur; 

14*0 

Dahiganv; 

2*0; Sun. 

Aseganv; 

5*0 

W;w. 

SI. (pr);tl. 

Darvha; 

180 

Savarganv; 

1*4; Thu. 

.. 

5*0 

w. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

15-0 

Kurha; 

4-0; Thu. 

Kurha; 

4.0 

W. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Jahahglrpur—Cdr.—.. 

S; 

6-0 

1*3; 387; 97; 

231 

Satephal; 3*0 

Jahanapur—Dyr.— 

N; 

0-4 

11; 135; 23; 

67 

Vaki-Raipur; 0*4 

Jahanapur—Dyr.— 

NE; 

20-0 

0-9; 89; 18; 

43 

Daryapur; I'O 

Jainapur—Acr.— 

E; 

13-0 

0-9; 288; 58; 

145 

Kharala; 2*0 

Jai napur—Dyr. —JT 

SW; 

10-0 

1-8; 1138; 289; 

597 

Local; 

Jaitapur—Amt.— 

N; 

11-5 

0-8; 196; 35; 

68 

Nirul; 2*0 

Jaitapur—Dyr.—SfrTrjT; 

S; 

5-2 

0-6; 48; 25; 

16 

Takali; 1*0 

Jajaganv—Cdr.—lloSTO 

E; 

17-0 

2-9; 618; 141; 

347 

Kavali; 2*4 

Jalagariv Ar\'I—Cdr.— 

E; 

11-0 

3-2: 794; 172; 

350 

Dhamanganv; 2*0 







Jalaka—Amt.—^3131^1 

NVV; 

15-0 

3-8; 991; 204; 

440 

Hirapur; 

Jalaka—Amt.—^65^T 

E; 

14-0 

9-9; 476; 113; 

308 

Local; 

Julaka—Cdr.— 

NE; 

90 

4-6; 1711; 397; 

857 

Local; 

Jalaka Patacc—Cdr.—jfoi+l 

SE; 

16-0 

4-4; 1131; 264; 

533 

Local; 

Jalalpur—Acr.— 

NW; 

8-0 

2-8; 37; 9; 

22 

Dhamanganv; 2 0 

Jalanapur—Msi.— 

W; 

16-0 

0-6; 633; 150; 

272 

Sonori; 1*0 ' 

Jaju—Amt.—lfo5 

S; 

9-0 

2‘5; 556; 143; 

342 

Dabha; 1 *4 

Jamap'ur—Acr.—^ jTTTTJT 

E; 

14*0 

0-5; 39; 10; 

* 

14 

Sirajganv 0*2 

Band; 

Jambu—Mlg.— 

SE; 

15-0 

4-2; 256; 44; 

152 

Harisal; 4*0 

J amad« 1 —Amt — 

NE; 

25-0 

O-f; 189; 44; 

120 

Brahmanvada 5*0 
Govindpur; 

Jamagahv—Amt.— 

N; 

14-0 

2-3; 680; 156; 

356 

Mahuli; 2*0 

J amagaiiv—Msi,— 

NE; 

12-0 

1-3; 1208; 280; 

569 

Local; 

Jamagaiiv—Msi.— 



3-2; 231; 46; 

153 

Linga; 4*0 

Jamali—Mlg.— 



2-2; 4^; 90; 

271 


Jamalpur—Msi.— 

E; 

30-0 

1-2; 91; 23; 

47 

Loni; 2*0 

J amathi—Amt.—IfT^ 

SE; 

15-0 

l-I; 51; 8; 

26 

Jamganv; 0*2 

Jamat^ iGane^apur—Msi.— 

., 

35-0 

6-3; 983; 212; 

386 

Movad; 0* 1 






Janorl-Acr.-^pftfir 

SW; 

I6-0 

1-4; 83; 18; 

35 

Sindi; 1*0 

Januna—Acr.— 

W; 

17-0 

M; 151; 30; 

74 

Pathrot; 4*0 

Januna—Amt.— 

S; 

11-0 

2-6; 589; 129; 

174 

Local; 

Jar^—Msi— 

E; 

180 

lO-l; 6344; 1358; : 

2717 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. ^ 

^ater 

Iilstitutions and other 
information. 

(9) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Cbandur; 

6*0 

Baggi; 

. Thu. 

Chandur; 

60 ^ 

W;w. 1 

51 (pr); 2tl. 

Kokarda; 

12-0 

Vaki-Raipur; 

0*4; Sat. 


1*0 ! 

rw;w. t 

tl. 

Banosa; 

1-0 

Banosa; 

1-0; Thu. 


8-0 ' 

w;w. 

2tl. 

Amravati; 

21-0 

Javala; 

1-0; Thu. 

.. 

1-2 

w;w. 1 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Banosa; 

lO'O 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Yewda; 

5-0 

rv;w. ! 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; ch; dp; 







(vet). 

Amravati; 

10-0 


3*0; Sat. 

Local; 

.. 

w. 

tl. 

Bhujavada; 

1-0 

Banosa; 

4-0: Thu. 

Nearby; 


w;w. 

Cs(gr);tl. 

Dhamanjjanv; 

6-0 

Mangrul 



60 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 



Dastagir; 

2-0;Wed. 




Sl(pr), Cs; Nagoba Fr. 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0; Sun. 

.. 

2-0 

\v;w. 








Ps; 3 tl; gym. 

Amravati; 

15-0 

Takarkhed; 

1-4; Tue. 

Daryabad; 

1-4 

w;w;t 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl;lib. 

Amravati; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Savardi; 

2-0 

w;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shri Khandoba 






Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 3 tl. 

Chandur; 

9*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 


3*0 

w;w. 

SI (m); Cs; 3 tl; mq; lib. 

Dhamanganv; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


0-3 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dg; 








lib. 

Paratvada; 

9-0 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0; Wed. 


8-0 

rv. 

Cs;tl. 

Achalpur; 

19-0 

Chandur Bazar 

; 4*0; Sun. 

Rithapur; 

30 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl. 

Badnera; 

3-0 

Badnera; 

3-0; Mon. 

Local; 

0*1 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Achalpur; 

19*0 

Sirajganv 

0-2; Wed. 

Stage nearby;.. 

w;w. 




Band; 






Tukaithad; 

34-0 

Harisal; 

4'0; Wed. 

Harisal; 

4-0 

n. 

SI (pr). 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Nerpingalai; 

2*0; Thu. 


6-0 

w. 

tl. 

Timtala; 

4-0 

Mahuli; 

2-0; Tue. 

Mahuli Chor;2*0 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl. 

Pandurana; 

26-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


1.0 

w;w. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs; tl. 

Pandurana; 

10-0 

Pusala; 

7-0; Tue. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Pandurana; 

45-0 

Singori; 

1-0; Tue. 

Benoda; 

8*0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Badnera; 

8*0 

Mahuli Chor; 

2-0; Tue. 


3-0 

w. 

tl. 

Narkhed; 

6-0 

Movad; 

0-1; Wed. 

Movad; 

0-4 

w;w. 

SI (pr); Meghanath Fr. 






Phg. sud. 15; 5 tl; dg 
ch. 



Pathrot; 

2-0 

Sindi; 

I-O; Wed. 

.. 


rv;w. 


Pathrot; . 

6*0 

Pathrot; 

4*U; Fri. 

Pathrot; 

5*{) 

1 w;w. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

5-0 

1 Badnera; 

5*0; Mon 

. Local; 

0-2 

1 W. 

Sl(rh); Cs.; 4tl. 

Pandurna; 

26-C 

1 Local; 

.. Sun 

. Local; 

.. 

W;w. 

5 SI (2 pr, m, 2 h); 







3C8; 13 tl; m; mq 
4 dg; 2 gym; lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Jasapur—Acr.— 

E; 

17*0 

2-0; 771; 163; 338 

Chandur 2*0 

Jasapur--Amt— 


13-0 

0-7; 79 

19; 35 

Bazar; 

Januna; 0*4 

Jasapur—Amt.— 

W; 

28-0 

1*1; 563 

122; 307 

Khalkoni; 2*0 

Jasapur—Dvr.— 

E; 

8-0 

1-5; 412 

84; 201 

Aral a; 2*0 

Jasapur—Msi.—jT^rjT 



0*2; 8 

3; 2 

Rithapur; 2*0 

JavaJa—Acr. — 

E; 

14-0 

2*7; 1232 

252; 492 

TaVel; 4;0 

Java] a—Cdr.—ir^o5T 

aSE; 

id-o 

i-9; 881 

198; 470 

Local; 

Javaja Uk.—Dyr.—3f^55T 

N; 

18-0 

2*1; 355 

79; 170 

Kasbegavhan; 2*0 

Javala Kh.—Dyr.™ ^^o5T 

N; 

18-0 

0-9; 217 

43; 94 

Kasbegavkan; 2*0 

J avalapur—Acr.— 

SE; 

13-0 

0*9; 399 

84; 182 

Pathrot; 1 *0 

J av ir a—Amt. foTTr 

N; 

10-0 

1-9; 307 

62; 149 

Naya Akola; 1-4 

Javara—Amt.— 

N; 

12-0 

2*2; 460 

89; 205 

Januna; 0*2 

J a var a—Cdr. — 

N; 

28-0 

4-0; 707 

163: 391 

Local; 

Javara—Cdr.— 

S; 

7-0 

2-6; 841 

208; 488 

Nimgavhan; 1*0 

Javara Mojavan—Amt.—^SFlTn 

SE; 

22-0 

2-0; 563; 

125; 311 

Veni Ganesha- 2*0 

rnrjm 

Javardi—Acr.— 

SE; 

4-3 

2-6; 397 

83; 175 

pur; 

Javardi — Dyr. —^cF^ 

N; 

16-0 

1-9; 307 

79; 156 

Bhandaraj; 2*0 

Jayasin^il—Amt.— 

N; 

18-0 

M; 224 

56; 97 

Dhanora 0*4 

Jaytapur—Ami.—3F^F^ 



0-2; 45; 

7; .. 

Phasi; 

Jcthmalpur—Dyr.—.. 

NW; 

21-0 

0.4: 1; 

I; .. 

Anjanganv; 3*0 

Jevad — Amt. — 

Jevad (RuralArea) — Amt. — 

S; 

I-O 

Included in Urban Area I. 
1.8; 29; 7; 11 

Amravati; 1*0 

JhaiJa—Cdr.—irr?T 

E; 

21-0 

2-6; 1031; 

225; 508 

Local ; 

JhadaRanv--Cdr. — 5FF?^F«r 

E; 

20-0 

5-8; 989T 222; 435 

Chincholi; 0*4 

Jhanji—Amt.—^FRi* 

N-W; 

15-0 

0-5; 37; 

10; 29 

Dhfnori; 0*6 

Jhapala—Mlg.—IFTTS 

S; 

no 

1-8; 59; 

13; 42 


Jhatamajhirl—Mri.—fFJFTTfSTfi'.. 

W; 

28-0 

2-7; 280; 

61; 179 

Shenduijana; 3*0 

Jhibala—Cdr.—ftF?r^ 

S; 

14-4 

1-6; 89; 

18; 44 

Yerad; 0*1 

Jhilapi—Mlg.— 

S; 

11-0 

4-8; 744; 

135; 328 

Sadrabadi; 1*0 

Jhi laiigapati—Mlg.— 

S; 

12-0 

1*8; 323; 

66; 180 

Dharni; 12*0 

Jhingala — ^Dyr.—ftF^F^ 


,, 

0-6; 2; 

1; I 

• • 

Jholamba—Msi. — SrfFFFiFF 

NE; 

9-0 

2-5; 511; 

126; 297 

Loni; 4-0 

JitapQr—Dyr.—^f^TF^ 

E; 

7-C 

0-8; 119; 

30; 65 

Arala; 0*6 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. i 

Water 

i 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Achalpur; 

19‘0 

Chandur Bazar; 2*0; Sun. 


1*4 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c);2tl. 

Timtala; 

3-0 

Mahuli; 

1 

2-0; Tue. 

Local; 


w. 

tl; ch. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Darapur; 

.. Fri. 


6*0 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl. 

Daryapur; 

10‘0 

Daryapur; 

.. Thu. 

Borala; 

0-4 

w;n. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

22'0 

Rithapur; 

2-0; Tue. 

Rithapur; 

2*0 

w. 


Amravati; 

21-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


3-0 1 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr,m);Cs(c);2tI. 

Chandur; 

10*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


5*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; ch; dp. 

Kapus Talani; 

5*0 

Kasbcgavhan; 

2*0; Sat. 


10-0 

rv;w. 

SI (pr);Cs (c);2tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

5*0 

Kasbegavhan; 

2-0: Sat. 


10-0 

rv;w. 

Cs;tl. 

Pathrot; 

2-0 

Pathrot; 


Pathrot; 

I'O 

W;w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

lO-O 

Valganv; 

4-0; Thu. 

Vayaganv; 

1-0 

w;n. 

tl. 

Timtala; 

2-0 

Mahuli; 

2-0; Tue. 

Local; 

0*4 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Dipori; 

5-0 

Baggi; 

1-0; Thu. 

Shendurjana 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl;dg. 





1 Kh.; 

3-0 



Badnera; 

16'0 

Nandganv 

2 0; Sat; 

I Nandganv 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 



Khancleshvar; 


Khandeshvar; 








0-3 

w;rv. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl. 

Anjan^anv; 

10*0 

Bhandanj; 

2 0; Wed. 


2-0 

w;n. 

2 SI (pr, m);Cs (c);tl. 

Badnera; 

12‘0 

Dhanora 

0-4; Thu. 

Loni; 

5‘0 

w. 

3tl. 



Phasi; 






Anjanganv; 

3‘0 

Anjanganv; 

.. i 

3*0; Mon. | 

Anjanganv; 

3-0 

w. 


Amravati; 

I'O 

Amravati: 

1*0; Sun; 

Amravati; 

1-0 

w. 

2tl. 




Wed. 





Talani; 

4*0 

Mangrul 

4-0; Wed. 

.. 

.. 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; gym; ch 

Nimbora; 


Dastagir; 






Talani; 

3-0 

Pulganv; 

3*0; Mon.: 

Pulganv; 

3-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr,m); 2tl; gym; dp 

Amravati; 

15-0 

Dhanori; 

0-6; Sun. 


0-1 

w;n. 

tl. 




.. 

Bodfarm; 

4*0 

w. 


Mulatai; 

21*0 

Shendurjana; 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 

,, 

W;w. 

SI (pr);VitthalFr.Kt.Sui 








ll;tl. 

Chandur; 

12*0 

Yerad; 

0-1; Fri. 

Shivani 

8-0 

W;w. 

tl. 




* 

Rasulpur; 




Tukaithad; 

7-0 

Dedtalai; 

3*0; Sun. 

Dedtalai; 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Dhulaghat; 

25*0 

Baru; 

5-0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

12‘0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

tl. 

SI (pr);Cs(c);tl. 

Pandurna; 

28-0 

Hivarkhed; 

3-0; Mon. 


3-0 

W;w. 

Banosa; 

7*0 

Arala; 

0*6; Sun. 


0-4 

W;w;t. 

tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Jutapani—Mlg.— 

S; 

3-0 

3-2 

289; 

56 

169 

Dharni; 

5*0 

KabUpur—Msi.— 

E; 

4*0 

0*7 

1; 

1 

1 

Morshi; 

4*0 

Kacuri;ia—Msi.— 

SE; 

23-0 

1-9 

557; 

113 

236 

Mangruli; 

0*4 

Kidhav—MIg.— 

E; 

5-0 

M 

230; 

46 

128 

Bodfarm; 

0-4 

Kaja Id oh—Mlg. — 



3*2 

544; 

101 

328 

Katkumhha; 

4-0 

Kaj all—Acr.—^TT^ToSlr 

NE; 

I7-!I 

2-0 

774; 

159 

354 

Local; 


Kajana—Amt.— 

S; 

20-2 

I'7 

899; 

199 

449 

Papal; 

2-0 

Kaka^a—Acr.— 

S; 

Il-O 

3-5 

2274; 

476 

948 

Local; 

•• 

Kakarakhe^a—Amt.— 

W; 

22-0 

0-2 

96; 

17 

50 

Kholapur; 

2-0 

Kakaramal—Mlg-—.. 

E; 

11*0 

1-2 

218; 

38 

124 

Dharni; 

ll’O 

Kalagavhan—Dyr.— 

NW; 

18-0 

2-1 

948; 

234 

482 

Local; 

•• 

Kajamaganv—Cdr—. • 

S; 

4-0 

3*4 

868; 

148 

432 

Satephal; 

2-0 

Kalamagavhaij—Amt.—<+>o4*i- 

N; 

16-0 

1*5 

158; 

39 

73 

Saur; 

2*0 










Kalam Gavhaij—Dyr.— 

W; 

8-0 

I'O 

294; 

67 

149 

Amala; 

2*0 










KajamajSpur—Cdr.— 

S; 

4-0 

1*4 

603; 

146 

313 

Satephal; 

2-0 

Kajamakhar—Mlg.—. • 

SW; 

3-0 

2-4 

991; 

219 

440 

Local; 


Kalapani—Mlg.—.. 


,, 

0-4 

158; 

30 

103 

Gaulakhcda; 

2-4 

Kalapi—Mlg.— 



1*2 

154; 

30 

86 

Dharni; 

3*0 

Kala^I—Cdr.— 

E; 

16-0 

2*5 

435; 

104 

214 

Nimbhora; 

1*0 

Kalasi—Dyr.—ehoil^flf 

E; 

7-0 

4-6 

1464; 

332 

696 

Local; 


Kalava^a—Dyr.—^TT^y^lTf 

SE; 

16-0 

! 0'7; 

42;' 

■ 8; 

35 


2*0 

Kalavif—Acr.— 

N; 

5-0 

0-8; 

193; 

32; 

122 

Paratvada; 

5*0 

KalhodI—Acr.— 

NE; 

13*0 

0-7; 

365; 

86; 

207 

Sarphapur; 

0*4 

Kamalapiir—Dyr.—.. 

SE; 

12*0 

0*5i 

342; 

70; 

149 

Local; 

.. 

Kamalapur—Msi —TOI^C .. 

S; 

13-0 

1*4; 

274; 

62; 

127 

Rajuravadi; 

1*0 

Kamatapui—Amt.—.. 

N; 

lO-O 

1'8 

603; 

132; 

306 

Naya Akola; 

1*4 

Kamnnapur—Cdr.—^nTJfT^ .. 

SE; 

10-0 

1*5 

329; 

70; 

164 

Shendurjana Kl^ 

i;l*0 

Kamunja—Amt.—5Fp|3rr 

W; 

7-0 

2*4; 

; 551; 

108; 

207 

Valganv 

2-0 








Jahagir; 


Kanaphoqli'—Amt.—.. 

SW; 

12-0 

I*5s 

; 239; 

49; 

; 93 

Ganoja; 

1*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Tukaithad; 

25-0 

Dharni; 

5-0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

3-0 

w. 


Amravati; 

36*0 

Morshi; 

4-0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

4*0 

W. 


Pandurana; 

30-0 

Rajura; 

3-0; Thu. 

Jarud; 

50 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Tukaithad; 

16*0 

Dharni; 

5-0; Fri. 

Bodfarm; 

0*3 

rv. 

SI (pr). 

Achalpur; 

30*0 

Katkumbha; 

4'0; Thu. 

.. 


•. 


Achalpur; 

18-0 

Deuravada; 

0-2; Fri. 


3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; dp. 

Badnera; 

16-0 

Dhanajpur; 

2-0; Tue. 


6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Jayanti 
Fr.Ct.Sud. 15; 3tl; dg. 

Pathrot; 

4-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Pathrot; 

8-0 

W;w. 

3 SI (2pr,ni); Cs (c); 6 tl; 
mq; ch; lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

23-0 

Darapur; 

3-0; Fri. 

Kholapur; 

2*0 

w. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

26-0 

Dharni; 

ll-O; Fri. 

Duma; 

4*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

14*0 

Local; 

.. 1'hu. 


3*0 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; 3 tl; mq. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Chandur; 

4*0; Sun. 


4*0 

W. 

^1 (pr); pyt; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Pournima; 
3tl. 

Amravati; 

16*0 

Saur; 

2-0; Sat. 

Shirala; 

3*0 

W;r. 

2 tl. 

Banosa; 

9-0 

Banosa; 

90; Thu. 

Arala; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Chandur; 

4‘0; Sun. 


4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

I'ukaithad; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

.. 

.. 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Achalpur; 

10*0 

Gaulakheda; 

2*4; Tue. 





Tukaithad; 

15*0 

Dharni; 

3-0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

0-2 



Talani; 

1-0 

Pulganv; 

6*0; Mon. 

Aseganv; 

3-0 ’ 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m. 

Bhujavada; 

3*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

■ •• 

•• 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 
lib; dp (vet). 

Kapus Talani; 

3*0 

Murha Bk.; 

0*4; Sun. 

Anjanganv; 

4*0 

rv;w. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

6*0 

Paratvada; 

5-0; Thu. 


1*0 

W. 


Elichpur; 

10-0 

Shirajganv 

Kasaba; 

3-0; Sat. 

•• 

0*6 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kokarda; 

6-0 

Kokarda; 

4-0; Fri. 

Khallar; 

4*0 

W;w. 

C8(c);tl. 

Amravati; 

29*0 

Rtguravadi; 

1*0; Sat. 

Local; 

.. 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); tl. 

Amravati; 

lO-O 

Valganv; 

4-0; Thu. 

Vayaganv; 

1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

3-0 

Dhamanganv; 

3*0; Sun. 


3*0 

W. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. Pour¬ 
nima; tl. 

Amravati; 

6‘0 

Valganv 

Jahagir. 

2*0; Thu. 

•• 

1*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Kurum; 

3-0 

Ganoja; 

1-0; Thu. 

’* 

2*1 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

( 4 ) 


Kanas—Amt.— 

S; 

22-0 

0-7; 30; 6; 10 

Nandganv 

1*4 

Kandall—Acr.— 

NE; 

2-0 

2-0; 1338; 307; 545 

Khandeshvar; 

Local; 

Kanhala—Cdr.— 

SE, 

140 

M; 143; 32; 67 

Chandur Rly. 14*0 

Kanhcri—Mlg— 



2*4; 144; 28; 78 



Kanho li—DyrefTT^^t^yf 

NE; 

6-0 

2*0; 554; 118; 293 

Local; 

.. 

Kanjhara—Amt.— 

SE; 

20-0 

3-2; 694; 151; 366 

Dhanora 

2*0 

Kanjoli—Mlg.—off;5lT^l’ 

S; 

28'0 

3'4; 226; 38; 129 

Mogal; 

Dharni; 

30*0 

Kapus Tajani—Amt.— 

NW; 

16-4 

3-0; 687; 180; 352 

Kekatpur; 

2-0 

floSifl. 






Kapus Talani—Dyr.-'^[^ 

N; 

14-0 

5-4; 4028; B89; 1503 

Local: 


5r0ifir. 






Kara—MI r.— 

SE; 

140 

2-0; 372; 69; 217 

Harisal; 

2-0 

Karada—Mlg.— 

E; 

12-0 

1-7; 263; 41; 130 

Dharni; 

11-0 

Karada—Mlg.—!?r|TT^f 



3-1; 251; 41; 129 



Karanja Baheram—Acr-— 

NE; 

13-0 

6-9; 864; 181; 356 

Local; 


^FR5iT ar^. 






Karajagariv—Amt.—.. 

N; 

18*5 

3-5; 651; 139; 325 

Davarganv; 

2*0 

Karajaganv—^Msi —«tiM .. 

E; 

15-0 

2-2; 1257; 231; 715 

Local; 


Karajagahv—Msi.—.. 

W; 

4-0 

1-4; 572; 148; 303 

Dapori; 

6-0 

Karala—Cdr.— 

N; 

6-0 

7*0; 1558; 361; 820 

Cha ndur; 

6-0 

Karala—Dvr.—«t> 1 <viT 

NW; 

24-0 

2*1; ^285; 283; 770 

Local; 

•• 

Karali—Ms*.—^TTC^f 

E; 

37-0 

1-9; 202; 39; 127 

Linga; 

5-0 

Karatakhcda—^Dyr.—er)<d4i^l .. 

W; 

11-0 

1'4; 656; 140; 317 

Ramtirth; 

1«0 

Karavar—Msi.—«i>K4l< 

W; 

40-0 

2-0; 148; 39; 89 

Linga; 

2-0 

Karija Mirjhapur—Amt.— 

S; 

28*0 

3-1; 916; 194; 419 

,, 

1-0 







Kasabe Gavhaij—Dyr.— 

N; 

15-0 

5*7; 2372; 494; 1072 

Local; 

.. 







Kasaikheda—Mlg .—1 {<a[3T.. 

N; 

18-0 

1*9; 127; 20; 78 

Dharni; 

16<0 

KasamapOr—Dvr.—. • 

W; 

4-0 

1*3; 698; 169; 389 

Daryapur; 

4-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 


Institutions and other 
information. 

• (9) 

Chandur; 

80 

Nandganv; 

2*0; Sat, 

Nandganv; 

3*0 

w. 

tl.* 

Achalpur; 

1*0 

Paratvada 

10; Thu. 

•• 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dh; 
gym. 

Chandur Rly. 140| 

Kavatha; 

4 0; Thu. 

Chandur Rly. 14 0 

W. 

tl. 

Leheganv; 

4*0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Nardoda; 

0*4 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Timtala; 

7-0 

Nandganv 

Khandeshvar 

2-0; Sat. 

•• 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Dhulghat; 

4*0 

Raytalai; 

I2'0; Sat. 

Tukaithad; 

.. 

W. 


Amravati; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

•• 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Local; 

•• 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


60 

W;w. 

7 Si (4 pr, 2 m,h);pyt; Cs; 
11 tl; 2 mq; dg; 2 dh; 

3 lib; dp; Cch. 

Tukaitbad; 

37*0 

Harisal; 

2-0; Wed. 

Harisal; 

30 

W. 

Meghanath Baba Fr. Phg. 

Tukaithad; 

26*0 

Dharni; 


Duni; 

4*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 


., 


. . 

Duni; 

8*0 

W; rv. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

8-0 

Local; 


Paratvada; 

0*4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Bahiram huva Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 5; 3 tl; m; gym; 
lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

200 

Sirajganv; 

2*0; Sat. 


0*6 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dh. 

Pandurana; 

26-0 

Loni; 

2 0; Wed. 


. . 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr,m);3Cs; 2tl; lib. 

Amravati; 

40-0 

Morshi; 

6*0; Tue. 

•• 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs (2 cs, fmg); 
2tl. 

Chandur; 

7-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Chifotti; 

2*4 

W. 

Si (pr); 2 Cs; Avadhut- 
maharaj Fr. Gudhi Padva. 
Ct; 4 tl; 4 m; ch; lib. 

Aiyanganv; 

9*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Zageshwar 
Fr Mg. Sud. 12; 4 tl; 
m; lib. 

Pandurana; 

10*0 

Puaala; 

8*0; Tue. 

.. 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Banosa; 

12*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Daryapur; 

11*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Pandurana; 

10*0 

Pusala; 

7*0; Tue. 

.. 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Badnera; 

23*0 

Mangrul 

Chaval; 

2.0; Tue. 

•• 

3*0 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; tl; dg; lib. 

Kapus Talani; 5*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

*• 

10*0 

W;rv. 

3 Si (2 pr;m); 2 Cs; 6 tl, 
mq; dg; ch; lib; dp. 

Tukaithad; ' 

36-0 

Bairagad; 

4*0; Mon. 

Dhami; 

21*0 

W;n. 


Qanosa; 

4*0 

Banosa; 

4*0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 

4*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


A.280-48-A. 
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Village Name. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop*; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Kasamapur—Msi.—.. 

SW; 

16-0 

0-9; 

178; 

44; 

70 

Adganv; 


Kasamar—MIg-— 

S; 

120 

2-1; 

153; 

28; 

81 

Dbarni; 

3*0 

Kasamapur—Acr.— 

W; 

lO-O 

0-7; 

463; 

108; 

262 

Pathrot; 

1*0 

Kasari—Msi —-^iTHTTT 

NE; 

100 

2*5.; 

2; 

1; 

2 

Lohl; 

40 

Kasar Khc<^—Cdr.—. 

E; 

150 

2-1; 

620; 

151; 

336 

Dhalnanganv; 

3-0 

Kasikhf^—Cdr.—• .. 

SE; 

10-0 

1-9! 

563; 

110; 

282 

Vadbona; 

2‘0 

Kastura— Amt.~^^TT 

S; 

7-0 

1-0; 

86; 

19;' 

38 

BhankbedaKh; 

1*4 

Katamala—Amt.—• • 

S; 

8-0 

2‘3} 

455; 

95; 

185 

Uttamsara; 

l-O 

Katakumbha—Mlg.—•. 

., 


2-7; 

739; 

146; 

356 

Local; 

.. 

KItapur—Msi — 

SW; 

11-0 

1-3; 

830; 

208; 

288 

Ijocal; 


Katapur—Msi.— 

SW; 

21-4 

3‘2; 

713; 

176; 

360 

Adganv; 

I‘0 

Katakhec^—Dyr.—^^f^ 

NW; 

10-0 

0*9; 

133, 

38; 

77 

Urtlti- 

2‘0 








mamdabad; 


Katasur—Cdr.— 

SE; 

3*0 

i-O; 

88 

15; 

48 

Varkhed; 


Katboda—Amt.— 

S; 

13-0 

2-4; 

787 

183; 

430; 

Mahuli Cbor; 

2-0 

Kothara—Acr.— 

NE; 

4-0 

1-3; 

496 

58; 

21 

Paratvada; 

4-0 

Katbora Bk.—Amt —. 

N; 

6-0 

3-0; 

824 

180; 

316 

Rabat ganv; 

l-O 

Katbora Kb.—Amt.—«P5)TT 

N; 

110 

1-2; 

496; ‘89; 

233 

Salor Kb; 

2-0 

KaU—Msi.—cfjffi* 

NE; 

11-0 

0*8; 

840; 187; 

409 

Gadeganv; 

2-0 

Kavad Gavbap—Cdr.— 

N; 

18*0 

1-4; 

521; 122; 

261 

Local; 


»r5?RT. 









K avail—cdr.— 

NE; 

14-0 

4-3; 

1317; 304; 

616 

Local; 


Kavatba—Amt.— 

SW; 

60 

3*4; 

829; 176; 

405 



Kavatha—Cdr.—SPTO" 

W; 

7-0 

2-2; 

1169 

286; 

342 

Local; 


Kavatbaj—Msi — 

S; 

12-0 

3*8; 

789 

151; 

373 

Rajuravadi; 

1-0 

Kavitba Bk —Acr.—^pfe[ .. 

NE; 

5-0 

3-6; 

1772 

384; 

836 

Local; 


Kckada—Mlg.-:%^ 

N; 

9-0 

1-8; 

219 

41; 

127 

Dbarni; 

8-0 

Kekatapflr—Amt.— 

N; 

18-0 

7-3; 

1314 

300; 

605 

Local; 


Khairi—Acr.— 

S; 

16-0 

1-3; 

306 

63; 

124 

Local; 


Khairl—Dyr.— 

S; 

10*0 

1-3; 

248 

52; 

102 

Kalashi; 

2-0 

KbajamSnagar—Acr.—^rrSTRT- 

NW; 

6-0 

0-4; 

697 

143; 

358 

Haram; 

0-4 

Khalakhoni—Amt.—.. 

W; 

23-0 

0*7; 

522 

106; 

280 

Local; 



A-280—48-B. 
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Railway Station; Weekly Bazer; Distance; 
Disttnce. Bazar Day 


Motor Stand; 
Distance 


Institutions and other 
information 


Amravati; 

Tukaithad; 

Pathrot; 

Amravati; 

DhamanKanv; 

Dhamanpanv; 

Malkhed; 

Badnera; 


18*0 Adganv; .. Thu. •. 3‘0 i 

25'0 Dharni; 13-0;Fri. Dharni; 12*0 W; 
3*0 Pathrot; 3*0; Fri. .. 2*0 W; 

43*0 Kivarkhed; 40; Mon. .. .. W 

3-0 Dhamanganv; 3*0; Sun. Dhamanganv; 2-0 W 
2-0 Dhamanganv; 2*0; Sun. • • 3*0 W 


3‘0 W;w. tl; dp,. 
12*0 W;rv. 

2*0 W;w. Slfpr). 
.. W. 


Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Leheganv; 

Chandur; 
Badnera; 
Paratvada; . 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Pandurana; 

Chandur; 

Dhamanganv; 


Malkhed; 

Amravati; 

Achalpur; 

Tukaithad; 

Amravati; 


Kushta Bk.; 
Daryapur; 
Kushta Bk.; 


2 0 Malkhed; 

3 0 Badnera; 

.. Local; 
25‘0 Local; 

22-0 Adganv; 

5*0 Yewdia; 


2*0; Tue. Pohara; 
3-0; Mon. Badnera; 
Fri. 

Mon. Local; 
1*0; Thu. 

1*0; Wed. Yewda; 


2- 0 W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

3- 0 W. Si (pr); Cs; Maruti Ff. 

Ct. Sud. Pournima; tl; dp. 

3- 0 W;n. tl. 

4- 0 w. SI (pr); tl; ch. 


28‘0 Shendurjana; 6‘0; Tue. 
10*0 Mahuli Chor; 2*0; Tue. 


Paratvada; 

4-0; Thu. 

Amravati; 

5-3; Sun. 

Nandganv 

2-0; Fri. 

Peth; 

Rajura; 

2'0: TKu. 

Shendurjtna 

6-0; Tue- 

Bk; 

Local; 

.. Mon 

Local; 

.. Thu 


Nandganv 

Peth; 


31*0 Rajuravadi; 

4-0 Local; 

26*0 Dharni; 
17-0 Local; 


1-0; Sat. Kamalapur; 
Mon. 

6-0; Fri. Dharni; 

.. Mon. 


10*0 Donoda; 0*2; We( 

ll-O Kalashi; 2-0; W© 

4*0 Vadganv 1’4; Sur 

Phattepur; 

8*0 Darapur; 4’0; Fri 


0‘2; Wed. 

2*0; Wed. Daryapur; 
1*4; Sun. 


,, W;w. 2 Si (pr); Cs {c); 5 tl; 

4 m; mq; dg. 

3-0 rv;vk^ SI (pr); tl. 

1*4 rv;w. Cs (gr); tl. 

3-0 W;n. Cs (gr); 2 tl. 

2-0 W. SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

2- 0 W;pl. 2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl; lib, 

dp; Cch. 

6-0 W. SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; dg; lib. 

3- 0 W;tv. Sl(pr); 2tl. 

2-0 W;w. Si (pr); tl. 

2-0 W. 2 Sl(pr, m); pyt; 2tl; lib. 

6- 0 W. 2Sl(pr,m);Cs;4tl;lib. 

1*0 W. 2 Si (pr, m); Vithoba Fr. 

Kt. Sud. 12; 3 tl; dh; dp. 

7- 0 W. SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq. 

1-4 W. Sl(pr);Cs(c);tl. 

4- 0 W;w. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 8 tl. 

10*0 W. 

1-3 W. ^ 2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c), 
Khandoba Fr.Ps.Vad. 4: 
4tl;dp. 

0-3 w;rv. SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

10-0 w.;rv Si (pr); ti: 

1-4 W;w. 2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; 2 mq; 

gyiti; lib. 

^.0 W. tl. 
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Village Name, 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kha^akft—Msi.—tdif+i 

N; 


1-5; 679; 160; 346 

Jamganv; 

1-0 

Khali ir~Aint.—-^J i i. 

SW; 

n-4 

1*6; 221; 50; 102 

Uttamsara; 

1‘0 

Khal 1 ir---Dyr.--|[r?5nT 

SE; 

12-0 

31; 1813; 369; 771 

Local; 

‘ * 

KhalUr Laij^i—Dyr*-HiWI < 

SE; 

120 

1-3; 329; 70; 181 

Khaliar; 

0*1 







Khimbori—Acr,—ISTWlTT 

SW; 

6-0 

0-6; 114; 24; 58 

Chamak Bk; 

1*0 

KhanampQr—Dyr.—.. 

N; 

21-0 

M; 1156; 226; 550 

Local; 

•• 

Khanaptir—Dyr.— 

SW; 

10-0 

1-4; 349; 77; 142 

Nalvada; 

0*4 

Khinfipur—Acr .-m H1 ^ < 

W; 

3*0 

0-8; 79; 17; 52 

AcKalpur; 

3*0 

KhanSpur—Acr.-^ItTI^ 

S; 

4-0 

0-9; 66; 13; 23 

Achalpur; 

2*0 

Khanipur—Acr.—^TT^fT^ 

S; 


0*8; 93; 25; 44 

Savalapur; 


Khanapar—Amt.— 

N; 

100 

3*1; 408; 86; 210 

Nandura Bk; 

2*0 

Khan apur—Amt.— 

S; 

37-0 

0*8; 442; 104; 247 



Khanapur—Cdr.— 

N; 

18-0 

0*5; 115; 25; 63 

Jhada; 

1*4 

KhanapQr—Cdr.—^TRI^ 

NW; 

10-0 

0*5; 66; 16; 38 

Dhanora 

Mogal; 

2*0 

KhanapQr—Msi.— 

W; 

4*0 

4*7; 2245; 521; 1054 

Local; 


KhanapQr—Mai—IJpnjT 

E; 

310 

0*9; 271; 61; 138 

Rajura; 

4*0 

Kha^daia Kh—Amt.—^TTOT 

SE, 

22-0 

1*7; 420; 101; 225 



KhafljirpOt—.. 

W; 

180 

0*3; 302; 75; 130 

Belora; 


Khaparakheda—Mlg— 

SW; 

8-0 

2*8; 674; 127; 370 

Sadrabadi; 

4*0 

Khaparakhcdi-Msi.-^irTTWr 

NE; 

32-0 

2*0; 43; 7; 23 

Pusala; 

3*0 

Kharabi—Arnt.-^llrff 

SW; 

11-0 

0*8;' 99; 17; 46 

Phul Amla; 

0*4 

Kharabi—Amt.— 

S; 

280 

1*2; 1; I; .. 

Papal; 

1*0 

Kharabi Oup^—^Ttsfir ^ 

S; 

160 

1*7; 107; 25; 68 

Chikhali* 

vaidhy; 

3*0 

Kharabi Mi^^avga^-^Cdr.— 

S; 

14-4 

0-6; 143; 34; 63 

Yerad; 

0*1 







Kharaia-Acr.-^^ 

E; 

18-0 

4*1; 1492; 340; 583 

Local; 

•• 

Kharapi—Acr.— 

NE; 

5*0 

7-2; 866; 177; 411 

Karajganv; 

3*0 

Khar Ta]egihv—Amt«—ITT .. 

E; 

12-0 

2710; 583; 2100 

Local; 

•• 
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"■sss*"’ ""S^' 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Panduran.; 35-0 Benoda; 4 0; Sat. Barganv; 10 

Takali; I’O Ganori; 2*0; Tue. .. 7*0 

Kokarda; 8-0 Local; .. Wed. Local; 


Kokarda; 8-0 Khdlar; 0'l;Wed. 


KuahtaBk; I'O 

Anjanganv 3-0 

Surji; 

Kokarda; 8*0 

Achalpur; 

Navbag; 2*0 

Achalpur; 17*0 

Aniravati; 8*0 

Badnera; 3*0 

Talani; 6’0 

Malkhed; 6*0 

Amravati; 37*0 


Chamak Bk; ^0;Fri. 
Anajanganv 3*0; Mon. 
Surji; 

Nalvada; 0*4; Tue. 
Achalpur; 3*0; Thu. 
Achalpur; 2*0; Sun. 
Savalapur; .. Sun. 
Nandganv peth;5*0; Fri. 
Salod; 3.0; Fri. 
Mangrul- 2*0; Wed. 
Dastagir; 

Dhanora 2*0; Mon. 
Mogal; 

Local; .. Thu. 
Rajura Bazar; 4*0; Thu. 


Achalpur; 6*0 

Stage; 0*1 


Achalpur; 4*0 


Nandganv; 4*0 

Stage nearby; .. 

Vathoda; 20 

5*0 


SI (pr); 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
4Sl(2pr,m,h);pyt; 2 Cs 
(2c);RamFr.Ct.Sud.9; 

7 tl; mqs dg; gym; 2 lib; 
dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 


. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2 Cch. 
SI (pr); 2 tl; m; 2 Cch. 
tl. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 

dg; gym; dp. 
Sl(pr);2C8;2tl. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 


Amravati; 25*0 

Tukaithad; 4*0 

Pandurana; 17*0 

Takali; 3*0 

Badnera; 18*0 

Chandur; 16*0 


Bel ora; .. Fri. 

Dedtalai; 3*0; Sun. 

Pusala; 3*0; Tue. 

Badnera; 10*0; Mon. 

Papal; 1*0; Sun. 

Selu ; .. Mon. 


Chandur; 12*0 Yerad; 0*1; Fri. 


Amravati; 19*0 

Achalpur; 5*0 


Chandur 4*0; Sun. 
Bazar; 

Paratvada; 4‘0; Thu. 


Rithapur; 3*0 

Dhulghat; 6*0 

3*0 


Shivani- 8‘0 
Rasulapur; 

0-3 


Amravati; 12*0 Local; .. Tue. 


Included in Belora village. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

tl. 

SI (pr); tl, 

2tl. 

tl. 


281 (pr); Cs (c); 8 tl, m; 

mq; dg; ch; lib* 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); 2 tl; 
mq; dg; lih; Cch. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); iCs; 8 fl; 
mq; dh; lib; 3 dp. 
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MAHASASIflltA STATE GAZETTEER 



Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

distance. 

Households ; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Kharava^I—Acr.— 

E; 


1-9; 876; 199; 369 

Kharala; 0*4 

Khai<^5~Cdr.— 

E; 


1-6; 383; 89; 208 

Pulganv; 6*0 

KhSri-Mlg.-«Tflr 

NE; 

By 

1-9; 448; 81; 212 

Sadrabadi; 3*0 

Kharya Tembharu— Mlg.— 

NW; 


3-3; 435; 79; 258 

Dharni; 3*0 

OT=’IT 





Khasapur—Dyr 

S; 


1-2; 364; 76; 167 

Kokarda; 0*3 

Khatijapur—Acr.-—.. 

W; 

90 

1*2; 60; 14; 29 

Parsapur; 1 *0 

Kht;<J—Msi.—fJS 

W; 

130 

8-6; 2424; 604; 994 

Local; 

Khe^ Pimpii—-Amt.— 

S; 


2-1; 628; 125; 373 

Pimpalganv- 2'0 





Nipani; 

Khe^l-^Msi. — 

SE; 

wBl 

1-2; 5; 5; 4 

20 

Khel Babuji—Dyr.—^ 



20; 5; .. 


Khel Babuji—Dyi4T^f 



Included in Urban Area J. 

Khel BiKa4-Acr.-#55 iffm? 


., 

0*2; Included in Urban Area 11. 

Khel Bari-Acr.—,. 

.. 


0-5; Included in Urban Area II. 

Khel Bhalerav—^Acr.— 



0‘3; Included in Urban Area II. 






Khel Bhopc^e BoP^c —Acr.— ,. 

S; 

W1 

0*8; Included in Urban Area II. 





1 

1 

KhelBocS— Act.—.. 



12‘7; Included in Urban Area II. 

Khel Caudhar Karajgahv—Acr. 

E; 

KBl 

1-5; 4268; 910; 1449 

Local; 






Khel Devamali—Acr.— 

NE; 

ilM 

0*8; Included in Urban Area IJ. 

^55^«nno5f 





Khel GaAgiji — ^Dyr.—<i«||'^i 

.. 

* * 

Included in Urban Area I. 

Khel Gujar—Acr. —.. 

E; 


0*7; Included in Urban Area II. 

Khel Ghummt—Acr.-~4i^ 

Khel Hagone — Dyr. — 

SE; 

i 

0*7; Included in Urban Area II. 

Included in Urban Area I. 

Khel Hiraji—Dyr.— 

.. 

.. 

Included in Urban Area I* 


Khel Ho^ole — Dyr. — 


.. 

Included in Urban Area I. 


Khel jSnuji Caudhar Kurhi— 

W; 

Kfli 

1-3; 694; 140; 243 

Khel Januji 0' 1 

Acr.-^ 3rr^ 




Deshamukb; 

Khel JgnujiDeiamukh Kurh2 
—Acr. — 41 

^ .a--;. 

Khel Khaiae-Dyr.-^ W% 

W; 


1-7: 421; 112; 176 

Local; 



Included in Urban Area I. 


Khel Khual KurhS—Acr.-ViT 

SE; 


I-O; 626; 136; 278 

Khel Januji 01 

wiwf=fr 




Deshmukh 





Kurha; 
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Railway Station; Weekly Bazar; Distance; Motor Stand ; Institutions and other 

Distance. Bazar Day. Distat^e. Water information. 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Amravati; 19-0 Chandur 4*0; Sun. I.ocal; W;w. SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Bazar. 

Pulganv; 6*0 Pulganv; 6-0; Mon. .. 10*0 W. tl* 

Tukaithad; 11-0 Dedtalai; 6-0; Sun. Dedtalai; 4*0 W;n. tl. 

Tukaithad; 20-0 Dharni; 3*0; Fri. Dharni; 5*0 W* Si (pr); 2 tl. 

Kokarda; 2.0 Kokarda; 0-3; Fri. Daryapur; 9*0 W;iv. SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); tl.; m; 

Achalpur; 8-0 Parsapur; I 0;Tue. Parsapur; 2*0 w. tl. 

Amravati; 32-0 Local; .. Mon. .. 2*4 W;w. 2 SI (pr., m); pyt; Cs, 

10 tl; mq; lib; 4 dp. 

Badnera; 18-0 Vadhona 4*0; Mon. Papal; 2*0 W;w. Si (pr); 4 tl. 

Ramnath; 

Mulatai; 24*0 Shendurjana; 2 0; Fri. Shendurjana; 2*0 rv. 

. .. W. 


Achalpur; 10 0 Paratvada; 8-0; Thu. Local; .. W;w. 2 Si (pr, m); 3 tl; m; 2 mq; 

ch; 6 dp. 


Achalpur; 7*0 Kheljanuji 0*1; Wed. Karajganv; 2 0 W;w. 2 SI (pr); 3 tl; dp. 

Deshamukha; 

7.0 KhelKhushal 0*2; Wed. .. 2*0 W;w. 2tl. 

Kurha; 

.7*0 Local; .. Wed. .. 2*0 W;w. 2 Si (pr,m);Maruti Fr Ct. 

Sud. 15; 3tl;m;mq;Ug. 
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MAHARAStmU STATE GAZEITEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travetling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Khel Kokat—Dyr.— 



0-8; 6; 2; 1 



Khel Kok5t-Dyr.-)fW 



Included in Urban Area I. 



Khel Kfjapaji-Dyr.— 


•• 

1-9; 10; 6; 3 

•• 


Khel Kr^apaji-Dyr.-^fWTFff 

•• 

•* 

Included in Urban Area I. 



Khel MahSl KarajagaAv—Acr.— 

E; 

8*0 

1*5; 4446; 1058; 1786 

Local; 








Khel Nagave—Dyr.— 

E; 

14-0 

0-9; 175; 38; 71 



Khel Sakharam—Acr.— 

W; 

8-0 

1-7; 413; 102; 184 

Khel Januji 

0'2 

m. 



1 

' 

Deshamukha 






Kurha; 


Khel Tapama]i-Acr.-^^ 

9l 

0-2 

4-3; 69; 17; 19 

Paratvada; 

1-0 

Khel Tapamall—Acr.— 



Included in Urban Area 11. 



crqjTtoff 






KhclTeka(}—Acr.—.. 


.. 

0*9; Included in Urban 






Area 11. 



Khel Trimbak Nariyaij—Acr.— 

S; 

., 

1*9; Included in Urban 



JTRTJTor 



Area II. 



Khi(^akl Kalam—Mlg.— 


24-0 

2*7; 240; 49; 155 

Dharni; 

22-0 







Khira<Ja-Dyr.— 

N; 

220 

1-9; 588; 131; 274 

Nimkhed 

1-0 





Bazar; 


Khiragavhin—Dyr.— 

W; 

130 

1-4; 216; 51; 101 

Nimbhari; 

1-0 







Khiragavhap—Dyr.—ftr^S^nn’ 

NW; 

100 

0-9; .,46; 9; 23 

Nalwada; 

3-0 

Khojamapur—Acr.—.. 

S; 

3-0 

3*9; 114; 22; 47 

Chamak Bk.; 

1-0 

KholapGr—Amt.— 

NW; 

20-0 

5554; 6397; 1200; 2153 

Local; 

• • 

Khopa^S—Msis— 

S; 

no 

1-8; 711; 170; 365 

Nimbhi; 

3-0 

Khudivanapur-Dyr.-ippi^ 

SE; 

16-0 

0-9; 423; 80; 175 

Local; 


KhudlvantpOr— Act.— 

W; 

4-0 

0-6: 9; 2; 4 

,, 

,, 







KhunhSvantpOr—Cdr.— 

W; 

.. 

H; 1; I; 1 

.. 

.. 
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Railway station; Weekly Bazar; Distance; 


Distance. Water 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Achalpur; 10*0 Paratvada; 8-0; Thu. 


14-0 

7-0 Khel Khushal 0'2; Wed. 
Kurha; 


.. W;w. 7 SI (3 pr, 2 m, 2 h); 3 Cs; 

Ganapati Fr. Bdp. Pour- 
nima; 7 tl; m; dg; gym; 
ch; lib; 3 dp. 
w;rv. tl. 

2-0 W;w. 2Sl(pr,m); 3tl;m. 


Achalpur; 1-4 Achalpur 1-4; Thu- 
Camp; 


Tukaithad; 6-0 Raytali; 7-0; Sat. 

Anjanganv; 5-0 Nimkhed I’O; Sat. 

Bazar; 

KapusTalani; 2'0 Nimbhati; 10; Sat. 


2-0 W:w. Sl(pr);Cs(c);2tl. 
4-0 W;rv. tl. 


Kokarda- 7-0 Khallar; 2-0; Wed. .. ’'O W;w. SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

ChamakBk.; 3-0 Paratvada; 9-0; Tue. Achalpur; 3-0 W;w. tl. 

Banoaa; 13-0 Daryapur; 1-0; Fri. Local; .. 8 SI (4 pr, 3 m h), Cs. 

Mahashivaratra Fr. Mg. 

Sud. 11; 11 tl; m; 6 mq; 
2 dg;dh; 2 lib; 2 dp; Cch. 
2-0; Sat. .. • • W;w. SI (pr); Cs; Nagdev Fr. Ps* 

rv. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

KapusTalani; 3-0 Local; .. Fri. .. 3-0 W;w. Cs(c);tl. 


4‘0 Paratvada; 3*0; Thu. 


W;w. tl. 
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MAHARASHTKA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) . 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) * 

Area (Sq. ma.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

> 

Khurasanapur—Dyr.— 


4*0 

1*2; 473; 113; 208 

Leheganv; 


Khurmabad—Dyr.—., 

N; 

6-0 

I'T; 333; 78; 156 

Leheganv; 

2*0 

Kirjavala~Cdr.— 

S; 

12-0 

3-1; 414; 90; 222 

Sultanpur; 

I-O 

Kodari—Amt.— 

S; 

19-0 

1-4; 388; 95; 206 

Dhanora 

Gurav; 

2-0 

Kodari Harak—Cdr.— 

NW; 

9-0 

1-3; 155; 41; 94 

Dhanora 

Mogal; 

0*5 

Kodori—Acr.— 

NE; 

19-0 

1-9; 144; 29; 59 

Deurvada; 

2-0 

Kohaja—Amt.—^ftp5r 

S; 

19-0 

3-9; 708; 153; 420 

Pimpari 

Nipani; 

2*0 

Kokarda—Dy r.—4^+ ^ I 

S; 

90 

1-7; 1273; 293; 540 

Local; 


Kolambi—Dyr.—cff)[o5^r 

N; 

7-4 

2-3; 580; 145; 309 

Kanholi; 


Kola{ck—Amt.— 

S; 

12-0 

0-9; 271; 50; 118 

Bhatkuli; 

2*0 

Kolavajj—Cdr.— 

N; 

27-0 

1*6; I; I; I 

Satarganv; 

I'O 

Kolava^i—Cdr. — 

N; 

32-0 

2-3; 36; 7; 21 

Sirajganv; 

2-0 

Kojavihir—Msi.—• • 

W; 

12-0 

3-2; 748; 170; 359 

Ashtoli; 

2-0 

Kolha-Acr.-#5T 

S; 

13-0 

3-0; 1336; 320; 646 

Local; 

•• 

Kondavardha—Acr.—.. 

E; 

8-0 

2-9; 518; 119; 284 

Kurha; 

2-0 

Konher (M. M.)-Cdr.— 

E; 

18-0 

M; 484; 125; 258 

Mund Nil- 

kantha 

Sakharam; 


Kopara—Acr.— 

NW; 

6-0 

0-8; 86; 20; 40 

Bhilona; 

1*0 

Korada-Mlg.-^?:?r 



2-9; 364; 71; 179 

.. 

.. 

Kot—MI r-—^ 

SE; 

16-0 

2-5; 178; 31; 96 

Harisal; 

5-0 

Kotagavapdi—^Acr.— 

SE; 

14*0 

2-9; 347; 71; 157 

Tuljapur 

Gadhi; 

1-4 

Kotami—Mlg.— 


.. 

2-7; 526; 82; 297 



Koteganv—^Dyr.— 

N; 

8-0 

2-1; 1119; 259; 491 

Kokarda; 

0-4 

Kotha—Dyr.—^iter 

SE; 

12-0 

0-7; 192; 41; 86 

Kamalpur; 

0*4 

Kotha—Mlg.— 

,. 

.. 

3-5; 232; 46; 66 

Harisal; 

3-0 

Kau^a^yapiir—Cdr.-«t?|W^.. 

KoyalSri-MIg.- ■ • 

NE; 

18*0 

2-3; 593; 120; 292 

M; 288; 56; 142 

Murtijapur; 

Katkumbha; 

2-0 

I'O 

Kr§i?apur—Acr.— 

SE; 

15-0 

0*4; 664; 129; 291 

Saur; 

2-0 

KffoSpQr—Amt.— 

W; 

8-0 

0-3; 81; 16; 33 

Alanganv; 

2*0 

Kr9i?apur—Amt.— 

W; 

8*0 

1-3; 237; 62; 124 

• • 

.• 

Kuberi—Dyr.— 

NW; 

, 10-0 

0-8; 243; 61; 122 

Umri 

Mamdabad; 

H 
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Railway Station; 
Diitance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

t9) 

Leheganv; 

1*0 

Leheganv; 

Tue- 

Daryapur; 

40 

w. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Leheganv; 

1-4 

Banosa; 

6-0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

12-0 

Bori; 

2-0; Tue- 

Shivani; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Badnera; 

10-0 

MahuliChor; 

3-0; Tue. 

Dhanora 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 





Gurav; 




Malkhed; 

7-0 

Dhanora 

0.5; Mon. 

Nandganv; 

4-0 

.. 

tl. 



Mogal; 






Achalpur; 

19-0 

Deurvada; 

2-0; Fri. 


5-0 

W. 

2 tl; m. 

Badnera; 

II'O 

Dhanora 

2-0: Thu. 


6*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Haniiman 



Phasi; 





Jayanti Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

Daryapur; 

9-0 

w;rv. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
Mahadcvpuri Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; dp. 

Kokarda; 

6-0 

Kokarda; 

4*0; Fri. 


1-4 

w;rv’ 

Sl(pr)i Cs(c);4tl. 

Amravati; 

12'0 

Bhatkuli; 

2-0; .. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Chandur; 

25-0 

Satarganv; 

10; .. 


24-0 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

22-0 

Sirajganv; 

2-0; Wed- 

Mojhari; 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Nearby; 


W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl;m. 

Kushta Bk.; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


6-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 








2 m; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Taleganv; 

2*0; Fri. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Talani; 

5*0 

Mund Nil- 

.. Wed. 

.. 


W. 




kantha 

Sakharam; 






Kushta; 

3*0 

Vadganv; 

3*0; Sun. 

Paratvada; 

5-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

36-0 

Harisal; 

5-0; Wed. 

Harisal; 

5-0 

n. 

Holi Fr. Phg. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Tu^japur- 

1-4; Tue. 


3-0 

w;rv 

SI (pr);2tl;lib. 



Gadhi; 




w. 

W;rv. 


Kokarda; 

2*0 

Kokarda; 

0*4; Fri. 

Khallar; 

6-0 

Sl(pr); Cs(c);3tl. 

Kokarda; 

6*0 

Kokarda; 

4-0; Fri. 

Khallar; 

4-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Tukaithad; 

35*0 

Hairsal; 

3-0; Wed. 

.. 




Arvi; 

6-0 

Deurvada; 

0*1; Mon. 

.. 

6-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);C8;I4tl;db;ch; 








lib. 

Elichpur; 

51-0 

Katkumbha; 

l-O; Thu. 

.. 


.. 


Amravati; 

18*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Aseganv; 

4-0 

W;w. 

Cs; tl;lib. 

Badnera J 

8*0 

BhatkuliJ 

2*0 Fri. 

Nimbha; 

0‘5 

W. 

tl. 

. • . 

,, 


.. 

.. 

6-0 

W. 

tl. 

Kokarda; 

5'0 

Umri Mamda- 

0‘i;Sat. 

Yewda; 

4*0 

w;rv. 

tl; m. 



bad; 




i 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kukasa—Dyr.— 

E; 

6-0 

1-2; 

179; 40; 74 

Kalashi; 1*0 

Kulahgana Bk.—Mlg.— 


.. 

3-3; 

133; 24; 54 

Gaulakheda; 2*4 







Kulangana Kh.—Mlg.— 

.. 

.. 

2-0; 

444; 77; 257 

Gaulakhcda; 2*0 







Kumadar a—MsiJITTO 

NE; 

140 

M; 

91; 19; 56 

Jamganv; 2*0 

Kumaga^—Amt.— 

E; 

12-0 

1-4; 

371; 73; 202 

Mhaispur; 2*0 

Kumbharagahv Bk.—Dyr.— 

SE; 

12-0 

0-7; 

175; 49; 82 

Local; 







Kumbharag^v Kh.—^Dyr.— .. 

NW; 

11*0 

0-7; 

1064; 232; 503 

Local; 







Kumbhi—Acr 

N; 

4-0 

0-3; 

223; 42; 102 

Gaurakheda; 0*3 

Kup^Kh.— 

W; 

6-0 

1-3; 

476; 114; 212 

Amravati; 6*0 

Kund Sarjapur—Amt.— 

W; 

6*4 

1-8; 

477; 99; 206 

Sukali; 3*0 







Kura]—Acr. — 

E; 

no 

3-4; 

1008; 252; 374 

Local; 

Kura]!—Msi.—JToSii 

E; 

24-0 

0-9; 

918; 202; 411 

Sural i; 0*2 

Kurairiakhe<^—Acr.—.. 

NE; 

24-0 

2-4; 

435; 96; 211 

Ghataladaki; 2*0 

Kurha—Cdr.-f^lT 

N; 

11-0 

8-2; 

5809; 1227; 2145 

Local; 

Kurha^—Amt.— 

SE; 

13-0 

0-9; 

123; 29; 61 

Paradi; 1*0 

Ku^ta Bk.—Acr.— 

S; 

8*0 

1-8; 

1064; 237; 461 

Local; 

Ku§ta Kh.—Acr.— Jis^ 3^. 

S; 

8-0 

0-6; 

548; 120; 238 

% 

Kushta Bk.; 0*-| 

Kusumkot Bk.—Mlg. — 

SW; 

2*0 

2-0; 

835; 163; 334 

Kalamkhar; 2*0 



1-0 




Kusumkot Kh.-^Mlg. — 

W; 

2-1; 

351; 65; 177 

Kalamkhar; 2*4 







Kutanga—Mlg.—Jd^Il 

N; 

20-0 

2-0; 

597; 91; 306 

Dharni; 24*0 

La^aki—Msi.— 

S; 

IbO 

2-7; 

1120; 250; 474 

Nimbhi; 1»0 

Lakata—Mlg.— 

S; 

13-0 

3-2; 

205; 34; 117 

Sadrabadi; 4*0 

Lakhanava^i—Acr,— 

NE; 

7-0 

1-6; 

493; 102; 233 

KavithaBk.; L4 

Lakhanava^i—Dyr.— 

N; 

9-0 

2*7; 

954; 211; 432 

Kokarda; 0*2 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 

1 


(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 


3*0 

Kalashi; 

I-O; Wed. 

Daryapur; 

6-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

16'0 

Gaulakheda; 

2-4; Tuc. 

•• 


W. 


Achalpur; 

15-0 

Gau^akhcda; 

2-0; Tue. 



w. 


Pandurana; 

28-0 

Jamganv; 

2-0; Wed. 


30 

rv. 


Amravati; 

I4<0 

Dhanori; 

2-0; Sun. 

Dhanori; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 

Kokarda; 

4*0 

Local; 

.. I’ue. 

Yewda; 

6-0 

W;w. 

2 Si (pr, ni); Cs (c); Chan- 








drabai Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 
4tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

5-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Daryapur; 

11-0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr,m);2Cs (2 c); dp. 

Elichpur; 

2*4 

Achalpur 

2*0; Thu. 

.. 

2-0 

W;w. 

mq. 



Camp; 






Amravati; 

6-0 

Amravati; 

6-0; Sun. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

6*0 

Amravati; 

6*0; Sun. 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Achalpur; 

15*0 

Chandur 

5*0; Sun. 


4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; mq; 



Bazar; 





lib; dp. 

Narkhed; 

19-0 

Varud; 

3-0; Wed. 

.. 

0-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

Achalpur; 

25-0 

Ghataladaki; 

2-0; Sat. 


12-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c);2tl. 

Chandur; 

li-O 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W;w. 

3 SI (2pr, m); Cs; 10 tl; 








2 mq; 4 dg; gym; ch; 
2 lib; dp. 

Timtala; 

2*0 

Paradi; 

1*0; Sun. 

Badnefa; 

8-0 

W. 

tl. 

Kushta Patali; 

2-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs;Hanuman Fr. 








Ct.Sud. 15; tl; mq; 2 dp. 

Kushta Patali; 

0-3 

Kushta Bk.; 

.. Sun. 



W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs (2 c); 








Hanuman Jayanti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl; lib; dp. 

Tukaithad; 

20*0 

Dharni; 

2-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; 2 mq. 

Tukaithad; 

21-0 

Dharni; 

2*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

I'O 

W. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

44-0 

Bairagad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

2I‘0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Amravati; 

30-0 

Shirkhed; 

2-0; Fri. 

Nimbhi; 

1-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 








mq; dg; ch. 

Tukaithad; 

15-0 

Susarda; 

3-0; Wed. 

Dedtalai; 

6‘0 

rv. 


Achalpur; 

5-4 

Kavitha Bk.; 

1*4; Mon. 


•• 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Khushal- 
baba Fr. Ct. Vad. 13; 3 tl. 

Kokarda; 

2*2 

Kokarda; 

0-2; Fri. 

•• 

•• 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Lasur—Dyr.— 

SW; 

8-0 

3-5: 

681; 161; 368 

Dhamodi; 

4-0 

Lakha<^—Dyr.— 

N; 

22-0 

2-6; 

994; 211; 376 

Anjanganv; 

4-0 

Lavada—Mig.— 

E; 

9-0 

2-9; 

315; 56; 193 

Dharni; 

9-0 

Lchcganv—Dyr.— 

N; 

4-0 

1-7; 

846; 185; 450 

Local; 

•• 

Lehegahv—Msi.— 

S; 

11-0 

1-4; 

502; 104; 170 

Local; 

.. 

Li hida—Msi 

SE; 

10*0 

0*8; 

731; 164; 356 

Vadhona; 

1-4 

Lihga—Msi.—f^^TT 

E; 

38-0 

5-3; 

1054; 233; 486 

Local; 


Loharajpur—Dyr,—. 

NW 

14-0 

1-2; 

304; 59; 123 

Chincholi Bk.; 

2*0 

Loheganv—Amt.— 

S; 

27-0 

3-5; 

1088; 257; 635 

Pimpalganv 

2-0 






Nipani; 


LohitakhciJ—Dyr.-5ftf(?m .. 

W; 

11-0 

0-3; 

194; 50; 89 

Ramtirth; 

I'O 

Lonatek—Amt.— 

W; 

3-0 

2‘l; 

314; 65; 197 

Kavatha; 

30 

Loni—Amt.— 

N; 

120 

5-2; 

1718; 399; 704 

Local; 

•• 

Loot—Msia—^^jfl* 

E; 

140 

4-8; 

4574; 1048; 2112 

Local; 

•• 

Lotavada—Dyr.— 

W; 

11-0 

4-6; 

941; 210; 434 

Bhamod; 

2-0 

Madhan—Acr.—TTp^R 

E; 

18-0 

2-8; 

1273; 260; 395 

Local; 


Mahajanapur—Amt.—^TT^fvjfJfJT.. 



Included in Urban Area I 



Mahajanapur(Rural Area)—Amt — 

SW; 

1-2 

0*6; 

4; 1; 3 

Amravati; 

1*0 








Mahapur—Msi.— 

E; 

22-51 

0-4; 

15; 4; 9 

Varud; 

0-5 

Mahimapur—Cdr.—.. 

E; 

14-0 

1-0; 

205; 56; 125 

Vadhona; 

2-0 

Mahimapur—Dyr.—Trf^ .. 

SE; 

17-0 

1*9; 

378; 77; 187 

Yesurni; 

3-0 

Mahuli—I3yr.—mf^l* 

E; 

5-4 

2-5; 

709; 151; 300 

Local; 


Mahul i J agir-Amt—irT|^ 

N; 

11-4 

7-4; 

3459; 802; 1482 

Local; 

,, 








Mahuli Cor-Arnt.-ITTI^f ^\X .. 

S; 

14-0 

6-7; 

1872; 431; 806 

Local; 


Makrampur—Acr.—IT^P^T^ 

E; 

8-0 

0-9; 

9; 3; 5 

.. 


Makrampur—Amt.—.. 

1 

NW; 

14-4 

M; 

107; 15; 55 

Ashti; 

2*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Banosa; 

8-0 

Karatkhcda; 

3-0; Tue. 

Daryapur; 

8*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
MahadevFr.Ct Sud. 12; 
2tl. 

Anjanganvj 

4‘0 

Anjangahv; 

4*0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (fmg, mis); 
tl; mq; lib. 

1'ukaithad; 

29-0 

Dharni; 

9-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 


Local; 


Local; 

Tue. 



w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
4tl;lib. 

Amravati; 

23*0 

Shirkhcd; 

0-4; Fri. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SUpr); Cs(c):2tl;dh;Iib. 

Amravati; 

27-0 

Nerpingalai; 

2'4; Thu. 

Shirkhedj 

2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Pandurana; 

10-0 

Mohad; 

4 0; Wed. 


3-0 

Wjw. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

3-0 

Murha Bk.; 

Sun. 

Aiyanganv; 

6*0 

W;rv. 


Badnera; 

21-0 

Vadhona 

Ramnath; 

2*0; Mon 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

llanosal 

I'D 

Karatkheda; 

0*1; Tue. 

Daryapur; 

11*0 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

30 

Amwvati; 3*0; 

1 Wed; Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; mq; 
dq; dh;ch; 2 lib. 

Pandurana; 

32-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Benodaj 

6*0 

W;w. 

4 SI (2 pr,m,h); Cs; 10 tl;mq; 
2 dh; gym; 2 Ub; ch; 3 dp. 

Daryapur; 

11-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Akot; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr);Vitthal Fr. Asd.Vad. 
Il;4tl. 

Amravati; 

26-0 

Chandur- 

Bazar; 

3*0; Sun. 

Chandur- 

Bazar; 

3*0 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 
Gulabrao Maharaj Fr. 
Kt.Sud. Il;7tl;dg;dp. 

Amravati; 

10 

Amravati; 1 *0; Sun; Wed. 

Amravati; 

10 

w. 


Pandurana; 

220 

Varud; 

0*5; Wed. 

Varud; 

0-5 

w. 


Dhamanganv; 

6-0 

Taleganv; 

2*0; Mon. 

Taleganv; 

2*0 

W. 

tl. 

Kokarda; 

14*0 

Rangar- 

Vasani; 

2-0; Thu. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Banosa; 

5-0 

Banosa; 

5*0; Thu. 


5*0 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl. 

Amravati; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W;w. 

2S1 (pr, m); C8;Hanuman 
Saptaha Fr. Mg. Sud. 
Chaturdashi; 7 tl; m; 

2 mq; 2 dg; dh; gym; 

5 lib; dp. 

Timtala; 

4*0 

Local; 

, Tue. 

Local; 

.. 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 5 tl; dp. 




. .. 


.. 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

16*0 

Ashti; 

2*0; Fri. 

•• 

1*0 

w. 

2tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

MakrandabSd—Amt .—1 i 

SE; 

17-0 

0*9; 149 

31; 58 

Thuganv; 

0*1 

MaladhOr—Cdr.—HI^ 

N; 

18*0 

3*1; 23C 

; 53; 119 

Sirajganv; 

2*0 

Malakapur—Amt.-— 

W; 

16-0 

0-8; 22C 

41; 117 

Dhanori; 

0-1 

MilakapQr—Amt.— 

S; 

70 

0-4; 3 

; 3; 1 

Nandura Bk.; 

20 

Mai akapur—Amt.— 

SW; 

50 

0-8; 679 

; 166; 344 

Kavatha; 

10 

Mai ak apQr—Amt.— 

S; 

36-0 

0-5; 34 

; 9; 21 



Mil akapur—Mlg.— 


• 

0-6; 215; 39; 106 

Gaulgkheda; 

0*4 

Mdakapui>—Msi.— 


., 

Included in Urban Area III 



Ma lakapur—Msi. —tl ^«h | ^ . 



M; 11 

3; 7; 18 

.. 


Malakapflr Bk.-Dyr.-H<:-i®M^T. 


12-0 

1-3; 202; 47; lOl 

Rhallar; 

0-4 

MilakapQr—Kh.—^Dyr.— 

S; 

9*0 

l■2•, 386; 94; 207 

Kokarda; 

0-3 








Malakhed—Cdr.— 

W; 

7-0 

9-2; 2928; 660; 1285 

Local; 


Malakhed—Msi 

NE; 

260 

2*4; 746 

153; 394 

Varud; 

4-0 

Ma 1 atapur—Cdr.--IT5y[cT^^ 

SE; 

170 

2-2; 389 

102; 235 

Jalaka; 

2-0 

Maleganv—Amt.—?TT^JTf^ 

NW; 

20-0 

2-5; 96 

25; 47 

Kekatpur; 

2-0 

Maleganv-Amt.-— 

SE; 

8-0 

2-0; 27 

7; 16 

Amravati; 

8-0 

Maleganv—Amt.—THT^rTT^ 

S; 


2-7; 397; 94; 200 



MalegSiiv—Amt.— 

S; 

26*0 

1-8; 51 

8; 18 

Pimpalganv 

ro 






Nipani; 


Majegahv—Cdr.— 

N; 

10-0 

5-9; 872 

181; 921 

Varha; 

4-0 

M dhara—Acr.— 

N; 

5-4 

1*6; 701 

138; 426 

Gaurkhcda; 

2-0 

Malkapur—Dyr.— 


23-0 

1-3; 425 

98; 219 

Hantoda; 

3*0 

Malur—Mlg-— 

SE; 

11-0 

1-8; 154 

23; 91 

Dharni; 

10*0 

Mamadapur—Msi.—.. 

SW; 

11-0 

2-1; 1139 

% 

250; 405 

Local; 


Mamadapur—Msi.—.. 

W; 

15-0 

1-2; 9 

1; 8 

Khed; 

2*0 

Mamadapur—Msi.—.. 

NE; 

9-0 

M; 295 

58; 145 

Loni; 

4-0 

Mamarfibad—Dyr.—ITPHTSTR. . 

N; 

2b0 

1-0; 652 

137; 302 

Local; 

,, 

Mamatipur—Cdr.—.. 

SE; 

2-0 

0-8; 285 

61; 172 

Varkhed; 

6*0 

ManakSpQr—Msi.—*rPR>T^ .. 

NE; 

14-0 

0-9; 132 

29; 64 

Jamganv; 

2*0 

MSp^ava—Cdr.—iriwr 

E; 

6-0 

1-2; 446 

110; 229 

Virul; 

2*0 

Mapd^va—Mlg.— 

S; 

2-0 

2-1; 451 

81; 293 

Dharni; 

2-0 

Ma^du—M'g.— 

»; 

5*0 

1-3; 355 

64; 144 

Dharni; 

5-0 

Mangarul—Msi.—IpTOJ 

S; 

16*0 

3-4; 608 

150; 284 

Local; 

,, 

Mangarul Cavil—Amt.—IfTTOJ 

S; 

30-0 

4-1; 2448 

565; 1021 

Local; 

,, 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Amravati; 

17-0 

Thuganv; 

0'l;Fri. 

1-0 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

23-0 

Shendurjana; 4*0; Tuc. 

2-0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Amravati; 

14-0 

Dhanori; 

0-1; Sun. 

0-6 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

7-0 

Takali J; 

Tue. 

Nandganv Peth; 3*0 

W. 


Badnera; 

4*0 

Amravati; 

5*0; Sun; 
Wed. ’ 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 





5-0 

rv. 

ll; Cch. 

Achalpur; 

14*0 

Gaulakheda; 

1 0*4; Tue. 




Kokarda; 

8*0 

Khallar; 

0-4: Wed. 

4-0 

rv. 

Cs (c). 

Kokarda; 

2-0 

Kokarda; 

0*3; Fri. 


W. 

tl; m. 

Local; 

•• 

Local; 

Tue. 

.. 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs; 11 tl; mq; 
dg; 3 dp. 

Pandurana; 

20'0 

Shendurj .na; 2*0; Fri. 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Dhamanpanv; 

7-0 

Jalaka; 

2-0; Tue. 

2*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

210 

vShivanganv; 

2*4; Wed. 

Shendola Kh.; 2 0 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

8-0 

Amravati; 

8 0; Wed; 
Sun. 

Amravati; 8*0 

w. 




.. 

. . 

11-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnery; 

20*0 

Pimpalganv 

Nipani; 

1*0; Fri. 

3*4 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Varha; 

4*0; Mon. 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; gym; lib. 

Achiilpur; 

5-0 

Paratvada; 

4-0; Thu. 

Stage Nearby; .. 

W. 

Si (pr); 3 tl. 

Anjanganv; 

5*0 

Sateganv; 

2*0; Sun. 

1-4 

W;w. 

Sl (pr); C.S (c); tl; 2 m. 

Tukaithad; 

30-0 

Dharni; 

10-0; Fri. 

Lavada; 2*0 

n. 


Amravati; 

25-t) 

Ixical; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 
3tl; j>ym; lib. 

Amravati; 

45*0 

Ladaki; 

2*0; Sat. 

.. 

rv. 


Pandurana; 

24-0 

Hivarkhcda; 

4*0; Mon. 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Anjanganv; 

3*0 

Anjanganv; 

3*0; Mon. 

0*1 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 4 1; m. 

Chandur; 

28-0 

Shendurjana; 6*0; Tue. 

2-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Pandurana; 

28‘0 

Benoda; 

3-0; Sat. 

20 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 

5-0 

Virul; 

2-0; Fri. ' 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3tl. 

Tukaithad; 

20-0 

Dharni; 

2*0; Fri. 

Dharni; bO 

w;rv. 


Tukaithad; 

17-0 

Dharni; 

5‘0; Fri. 

Dharni; 5*0 

rv. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

20-0 

Sirajganv; 

1-0; Srt. 

Gorala; 3*0 . 

W;>v. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl, 

Badnera; 

25-0 

Local; 

Thu. 

2-0 

W;rv. 

3Sl(pr, m, h); Cs; 4tiv 
mq; ch; lib; 2 dp. 


A-m-49-K 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Mahgarul Da'stagir—Cdr,— .. 

E; 

20-0 

5-5; 

4432; 1022; 1872 

Local; 










Mahgaru|i~-Msif 

W; 

240 

2*8; 

1791; 372; 820 

Local; 

*• 

Mahgona—Msi — 

N; 

190 

0*7; 

38 

8; 19 

Benoda; 

3*0 

Manimapur—Msi.— 

N; 

1-0 

0*3; 

196 

56; 96 

Mor.shi; 

1*0 

Manjarakapa^i—Mlg.—^FST^- 



1*4; 

182 

32; 97 

Gaulkheda; 

0*4 









Manjarakhed—Cdr.—. 

W; 

3-0 

5*6; 

1316; 302; 600 

Local; 

*• 

Mafij irakhcc^—Cdr.—.. 


9*0 

M; 

584 

131; 294 

Nimgavhan; 

2*0 

Manjari—Amt.— 

SE; 

16-0 

2*0; 

720 

167; 329 

Local; 


Mardii—Cdr.—Jrr¥? 

NE; 

15-0 

3*5; 

739 

187; 383 

Murtijapur; 

2*0 

Mar<|ll—Cdr.—.. 

SE; 

10*0 

9-2; 

1143 

294; 511 

Local; 


Markaij(ja—Acr.— 

NE; 

18*0 

0*5; 

1 

1; .. 

Brahmanvada 

0*4 

Maraka^da—Dyr,—TTR^^T . • 

E; 

17*0 

1-3; 

681; 

158; 302 

Thadi; 

Local; 


Mark!—Amt.— 

NW; 

15*4 

2*1; 

824; 

178; 403 

Thiipanv; 

2*0 

Masadi—Ctlr— 

N; 

11*0 

1*0; 

123; 

29; 58 

Anjanvati; 

1*0 

Miisamapur—Dyr.—JTPPTrjT .. 

NW; 

20-0 

1*2; 

14; 

4; 3 

Bhandaraj; 

2*0 

Masod—Acr.— 

E; 

9*0 

2*0; 

459; 

94; 187 

Rural; 

2*0 

Masod—Amt.— 

E; 

5*0 

4*0; 

562; 

139; 271 

Tapovan; 

2*0 

Mistapur—Act.— 

E; 

14*0 

1*2;, 

4; 

3; 2 

Talvcl; 

0-4 

Mataragahv —Dyr.—.. 

E; 

11*0 

2-7; 

389; 

73; 195 

Nalvada; 

2*0 

Mayavadi—M-.i.—.. 

SE; 

4*0 

2*4; 

310; 

74; 167 

Morshi; 

4*0 

Mu. A. Vyahkates—Cdr.—IJ. 

E; 

200 

0*3*, 

1; 

>; .. 


.. 









Mehendti—Msi — 

w: 

33*0 ' 

3*7; 

117 

29; , 71 

Pusale; 

5*0 

Ms:.—Wf 


28*0 

1*0; 

248 

54; 138 

Chandas; 

3*0 

Mehganathapur—Acr.— 

SE; 

7-0 

0*5; 

194 

48; 111 

Bhuganv; 

2*0 









Mong*ivadi—Msi.—TTWs'f 

NE; 

2*0 

1*0; 

270 

62; 113 

Morshi; 

2*0 

M^iisapOr—Amt.r-^^^rjT 

W; 

17-0 

2-5; 

678 

140; 335 

Local; 

.. 

Ml^aisapQ —Dyr.— 

W; 

11*0 

1-0; 

419 

90; 180 

Nalvada; 

1*0 


4-280—4?.B. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(^) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Talani; 

60 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Dhamanganv; 

8-0 

w. 

5 SI (3pr,m,h); Cs; 14 tl; 
m; mq; 10 dg; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Pandurana; 

25-0 

Rajura; 

2-0; Thu. 

.. 

40 

w. 

2 SI (pr. h); Cs; 4 tl; 4 m; 








ch; lib; dp. 

Pandurana; 

30-0 

Benoda; 

3-0; Sat. 

Benoda; 

20 

w. 

dg. 

Amravati; 

34-0 

Morshi; 

1‘0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Achalpur; 

14-0 

Gaulkheda; 

0-4; Tue. 





Chandur; 

4-0 

Chandur; 

4-0; Sun. 


0-1 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; m; 








mq; ch. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Ghuikhed; 

2-0; Wed. 

Ghuikhed; 

2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; lib. 

Timtala; 

4-0 

Mhasala; 

O'l; Wed. 


7*0 

w. 

Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Chandur; 

14-0 

Kurha; 

4'0; Thu. 

Kurha; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Chandur; 

lO'O 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Chirodi; 

7-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 3 tl; 








3 m; dg; lib. 

Achalpur; 

16-0 

Brahmanvada- 

0-4; Thu. 


4-0 

W;w. 

tl. 



Thadi; 






Kokarda; 

14-0 

Vathoda Kh; 

1-0; Mon. 


5-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; 








ch; lib. 

Ami avati; 

15-0 

Thupanv; 

2 0; Fri. 

Paratvada; 

1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Marshinath Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 6tl; 2 m; lib. 

Chandur; 

9*0 

Anjanvati; 

I'O; Wed. 



w. 

tl. 

Anjanpanv; 

5*0 

Bhandaraj; 

2 0; Wed. 

Local; 

.. 

W;w. 

tl; dg. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Tuljapur- 

2-0: Tue. 

.. 

0-6 

w';rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 



Gadhi; 






Amravati; 

6-0 

Nandjranv 

4-0; Fri. 

Amravati; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; lib. 



Pcth; 






Achalpur; 

14-0 

Talvd; 

0 4: Fri. 


1-6 

w. 

2tl. 

Banosa; 

10-0 

Darapur; 

4-0; Fri. 

Daryapur; 

II'O 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Amravati; 

40-0 

Morshi; 

4-0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

4-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 







w. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Pandurana; 

9-0 

Pusala; 

5-0;Tue. 


0-1 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Katol; 

19-0 

Rajura Bazar; 

4-0; Thu. 

Chandas; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Achalpur; 

8-0 

Borganv 

2-0:Thur 

.. 

(hi 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl. 



Peth; 






Amravati; 

36*0 

Morshi; 

2’0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

’l7-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

f • 

0-7 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kokarda; 

8-0 

Nalvada; 

O'l; Tue. 

t 

4-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c^; tl 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 1 

Distance. | 

(4) 

MhaisapOr—Dyr.— 

W; 

9-0 

1-4; 

452; 100; 253 

Bhamod; 0-4 

Mhasala—Amt.— 

K; 

4-0 

1-0; 

440; 83; 10 

Tapovan; 

Mhasala—Amt.— 

SE; 

8*0 

2-0; 

P; 3; 6 

Badncra; 2*0 

Mhasala—^Amt.— 

E; 

16-0 

2-5; 

685; 137; 297 

Local; 

Mhisona—Acr.— \ 

N; 

6-0 

2*5 

199; 41; 105 

Gaurkheda; 3*0 

Milanapur—M fi.—.. 

E; 

237 

M 

1; 1; 1 

Varud; 07 

Mirjhapiir—Amt.— 

S; 

22-0 

1-4 

416; 91; 225 


MirijhapQr-Cdr.—ftfrartp: .. 

E; 

12-0 

1-2 

342; 82; 198 

Dhamangrnv; .. 

Mirjhapur—Msi.— 

W; 

17-0 

0-5 

201; 50; 90 

Chandur- 2*0 

Mirjhapur Elori—Dvr.— 

SE; 

20-0 

M 

339; 73; 165 

Bazar; 

Nirul; 1*0 







Moc.ikhe(Ja—Acr.— 

E; 

10-0 

1-2 

91; 21; 39 

Taleganv, 2*0 

Mogara—Amt.—iffTO 

aSE; 

6-6 

0-4 

311; 76; 178 

BhankhcdaKh; 0'6 

Moparda—Mlg.— 

S; 

100 

3-5 

370; 75; 109 

Dharni; 10*0 

Mogra—Cdr—ifivr 

S; 

10-0 

1-7 

220; 48; 106 

Javala; 1*0 

MoKabatapur—Dyr. —Tfl'^«ld ^ i 

aSE; 

17-0 

2-6 

434; 88; 178 

Local; 

Mojhri-Cdr.-Tft^fl 

N; 

27-0 

6-2 

4624; 991; 1500 

Local; 

Mokha—Mlg.—Tfl^r 

W; 

7-0 

1*6 

; 308; 57; 195 

Dharni; 8'0 

Mokhfd—Amt — 

SE; 

18-0 

3-6 

; 937; 225; 510 

Local; 

Mo.acund—Msi — 


28-0 

1*3 

; 513; 99; 289 

Pavani; 2*0 

Moraga^I—Mlg — 



2-4;^ 347; 50; 200 

Chikhaldara; 170 

Morahgana—A.mt.—.. 

W; 

5-0 

I'O 

45; 11; 27 

Kavatha; 1‘0 

Mor^I (Rural Area)—Msi.— 



4-3 

24; 8; 9 


(irwr^T 






Moral (Urban Arei)—Msi.-lft^ 

HQ; 

.. 

5*97; 11946; 2641; 3400 

Local; 







Mor^i Kha-Md.- ITM .. 

E; 

SE; 

41'0 

200 

0*9 

148; 26; 89 

Thuganv; 2*0 

Muba akgahv—M fi.— 

Mukindapiir—Acr.—.. 

0‘8 

234; 57; 83 

Belora; 

S; 

8<0 

0*8 

207; 42; 77 

Borganv; 1*0 

Mulphatapflr-Cdr.—. 

E; 

24'0 

0‘9 

1; 1; 1 

.. 
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Railway 
Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

^9) 

Daryapur; 

10-0 

Bhamod; 

0*4; Fri. 

Dahihanda; 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

2-6 

Amravati; 

3 0; Sun; 
Wed. 

Amravati; 

3-0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); tl; gym; 
dp. 

Badnera; 

2*0 

Badnera; 

2’0; Mon. 

Badnera; 

2-0 

w. 

tl. 

Timt.ila; 

4-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


5-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Achalpur; 

6-0 

Paratvada; 

5'0; Thu. 

.. 

4-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Pandurana; 

230 

Varud; 

07; Wed. 

Varud; 

07 

w. 







5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dham-mj^anv; 

2*0 

Dhaminganv; 

2*0; Sun. 


2-0 

W;w 

2tl. 

Amravati; 

21-0 

Chandur Bazar 2*0; Sun. 

Chandur Bazar; 2 ‘0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Divyapur; 

17-0 

Nirul; 

10; .. 


3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Taleganv; 

2-0; Fri. 

,, 


W;n. 

tl. 

Malkhed; 

3-0 

Malkhed; 

3*0; Tue. 

Pobara; 

3*4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Dhulghjit; 

25-0 

Baru; 

2*0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

10*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 

11*0 

Ghuikhed; 

2-0; Wed. 

Chandur; 

10*0 

W;rv. 

Cs;4tl. 

Anjangfcnv; 

2-0 

Anjanganv; 

2-0; Mon 


2*0 

W;w. 

tl;21ib. 

Chmdur; 

27-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W;w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 
lOtl; 2mq; dg; dh; 2 
gym; lib; 2 dp. 

Tukailbad; 

19-0 

Dharni; 

8 0; Fri. 


2-0 

W. 


Timtala; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. .Fri. 

Nandganv 

Khandeshvrr; 

2-0; 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Hanuman 
Fr.Ct. Sud.15; 3tl;dp. 

Narkhcd; 

16-0 

Rajura Bazar; 

I'O-.Thu. 


2-0 

W;w; 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pathrot; 

8*0 

Pathrot; 

6*0; Fri. 

., 

,. 



Badnera; 

50 

Badnera; 

57; Mon; 

.. 

l-O 

W. 

tl. 




Fri. 





Amravafi; 

34-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w. 

11 SI (7 pr, 3 m, h); Cs 
(c); 16 tl; 5 m; 4 mg: 
15dg;9d». 

Katol; 

12*0 

Jalalkheda; 

1-0; Fii; 
Mon. 

Jalalkheda; 

1-0 

w. 

.. 

Am’^avati; 

■2H 

Belora; 

0‘I;Fri. 

.. 

4-0 

W. 

Includedin Belora village. 

Kushta Bk.; 

8-0 

Raaeganv; 

3-0; Tue. 

.. 

3-0 

W;W. 

tl- 


• • 



• • 


w. 

' 1—. 

tl. 

-- 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

distance. 

Distance. 

Cl) 


(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Mun(,lamal—Amt.—^f^rioS 

SE; 

22*0 

07; 

M; 


5; .. 

Nandaganv 

1-0 








Khandeshvar; i 

Mundanisank—Amt — 

o 

S; 

22-0 

17; 

4456; 

1000; 1737 

Local; 


Munt^ivadi—Amt.—• 

N; 

19-2 

2-0; 

405; 

94; 192 



Muradapur—Msi-—• 

W; 

180 

0-8; 

21; 


1; 5 

Bel ora (Majara);* * 

Miirha Bk. —Dyr.— 

NW; 

14-0 

2*2; 

656; 

135; 288 

Chincholi nk; 

2‘0 

Murha Kh.—Dyr.— 

NW; 

14-0 

1-1; 

367; 

8' 

; 185 

Chincholi Bk; 

2-0 

Murtijapur—Cdr.—.. 

NE; 

17-0 

17; 

745; 

16E 

; 408 

Local; 


Murtijapur—Cdr.—.. 

S; 

6-0 

0-6; 

198; 

46 

; 98 

Satephal; 

3-0 

Murtijapur—Dyr.—^f^orrjT .. 

W; 

23-0 

0-6; 

188; 

42; 74 

Adaganv- 

bO 








Khadc; 


Musiilakhc(J—Msi.—.. 

K; 

28-6 

1-9; 

57; 

13 

26 

Chandas; 

0-4 

Nababapur—Acr.— 

SE; 

5-3 

1-0; 

91; 

19 

45 

Bhuganv; 

0*4 

Nabapur—Dyr._?r^T^ 

NW; 

20-0. 

1-0; 

118; 

28 

57 

Bhandaraj; 

2-0 

Nacona—Dyr.— ..I 

N; 

5-2 

J.6; 

787; 

186; 

373 

Lehcganv; 

20 

Nagajhari—Amt.—TF^fRl 

S; 

15-0 

0*9; 

79; 

17 

39 

Vadura; 

3-0 

Nawajhir a—Mlg.~JTr^f?TTT 

SW; 

18-0 

4-7; 

364; 

75; 

105 

Sadrabadj; 

8-0 

N agajli i ri—Msi. — f 

NE; 

13*0 

2■0^ 

80; 

19; 

40 

Jamgafiv; 

l-O 

Nagapur—Cdr.—JTfTTl^ 

SE; 

17-0 

0-6; 

367; 

81 

<146 

Jalaka Patache; 3*0 

Na ijapur—Mlg.— ?TBrr^ 



0-7; 

383; 

74 

208 

Gau]l(heda; 

1-0 

Nagarvadi—Acr.— ?TRR^T^ .. 

NE; 

23-6 

3-4; 

1; 

1 

., 

Vani; 

2*0 

Nagiirvadl—Acr.—.. 


3-0 

0-5; 

3; 

1 

2 

Paratvada; 

4-0 

Naig&ftv—Dyr.— 

W; 

9-0 

l-O; 

436; 

97 

209 

Arala; 

1-0 

‘ Naigahv—Acr.—5Tr^r^ 

S; 

5*4 

1-9; 

693; 

164 

309 

Bopapur; 

2-0 

Naiganv—€dr.—rfr^nri^ 

E; 

22*0 

1-5; 

484; 

108; 

257 

Mangrui 

2*0 








Dastagir; 


N^arapur—Msi.— 

W; 

17*0 

0'3; 

194; 

45; 

86 

ChandurBazar;2'0 

Nalavada—Dyr.— 

E; 

10*0 

2*4; 

748; 

158; 

279 

Local; 

.. 

N andagahv—Msi.—d j .. 

NE; 

13*0 

1-4; 

539; 

124; 

310 

Gadeganv; 

2-0' 
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m 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

; Motor Stand; 
Distance, 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(’) 



(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Tinitala; 

8*0 

Nandganv 

1*0; Sat. 


w. 




Khandeshvar; 




Timtala; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 6 







tl; 2 m; mq; 2 dg; ch; 2 
dp. 





2-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Belora (Majara); Fri. 

Rithapur; 3'0 

w. 

Included in Belora village. 

Kapus Talani; 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Anjanganv; 6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pi); CvS (c); Singraji 







Maharaj Fr Ps. Sud. 9; 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
4 tl; lib. 

Kapus Talani; 

3‘0 

Murha Bk; 

.. Sun. 

Anjanganv; 6*0 

W; IV. 

SI (pi); Cs (0; tl. 

Chandur; 

16*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Baggi; 

.. Thu. 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Manin m Maharaj 







Fr. Kt. Vad. Navanii; 
3 tl; m. 

Anjan^janv; 

6-0 

Satcganv; 

3‘0; Sun. 

2*0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Narkhcd; 

12'0 

Chnndas; 

0-4; Sat. 

Vrfthoda; 0*6 

W;rv. 

3tl. 

Achalpur; 

5*0 

Bhuganv; 

0*4; Sun. 

0*3 

W;w. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

5-0 

Bhandaraj; 

2-0; Wed. 

0*5 

W;w. 

tl. 

Leheganv; 

2*0 

Kokarda; 

3 0; Fri. 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); Maruti 







Fr., ct. Sud. 15; 7tl; lib. 

Badnera; 

I6'0 

Hivara; , 

O-I; Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Tukaithad; 

4-0 

Raytalai; 

4’0; Sat. 

Tukaithad; 5*0 

rv. 


Pandurana; 

33-0 

Benoda; 

1*0; Sat. 

.. 

w. 

tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

7*0 

Devganv; 

0*4; .. 

0*3 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Elichpur; 

12'0 

Gaulkheda; 

1*0; Tue. 




Elicbpur; 

23*0 

Vani; 

20; .. 

Shirajaganv; 9*0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Paratvada; 

4-0 

Paratvada; 

4-0; Thu. 

Achalpur; 3*0 

W;w. 

.. 

Banosa; 

8-0 

Banosa; 

8-0; Thu. 

Arala; 2*0 

W;w 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; 3 tl. 

Chamak Bk.; 

2-0 

Chamak Bk.; 

2-0; Fri. 

Achalpur; 5*4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 







lib 

Dhanodi; 

1-0 

Dhanodi; 

1-0; Fri. 

2*0 

W;rv 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; . 

25-0 

Chandur Bazar;2'0; Sun. { 

Glhandur Bazar; 2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

Kokarda; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (gr); 3 tl. 

Pandurana; 

30-0 

Rajura; 

4'0;Thu. 

3*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Nandqfrariv Peth—Amt.—JfjwN 

N; 

8-0 

II-O; 

6719; 1403; 2356 

Local; 


^5. 








Nandiisfivarigi—Amt.”— 

S; 

19*0 

2-2; 

845; 197; 339 

Dhanora 

2*0 







Gurav; 


Nanded Bk.—Dyr.—.. 

E; 

12-0 

3-5; 

1544 

326; 714 

Local; 


Nanded Kh.—Amt.—.. 

W; 

28-0 

1-3; 

357 

82; 220 

Nanded Bk.; 

2*0 

Nandrun—Dyr.—?rr5^ 

W; 

6-0 

4.4; 

852 

176; 443 

Bhamod; 

2*0 

Niindura—Dyr.—?Tt|TT 

S; 

5-0 

1-9; 

4)6 

97; 171 

Mahuli; 


Nandura Bk.—Amt.—. • 

N; 

7-0 

3-3; 

1462 

292; 620 

Local; 


Nandurabad—Cdr.— !Tt|TT^I^ 

S; 

13-0 

l-S; 

298* 

69; 143 

Sultanpur; 

1-0 

Nandura Kh.—Amt.—tfr^TT 

N; 

17-0 

1*4; 

195 

45; 92 

Dhanora 

1*0 







Phasi; 


Nandura La^karpur—Amt.— 

W; 

12*0 

2-0; 

484; 116; 258 

Local; 










Nandura Pihpalai—Amt,— 

N; 

20‘0 

4-3; 

405; 96; 207 

Brahma nvada 

1*0 







Govindpur; 


Nanduri-MIg.— 

SE; 

15-0 

2-6; 

322; 61; 190 

Harisal; 

4*0 

Ninori—Acr.—5TT^'t?f 

E; 

20-0 

1-2; 

695; 143; 297 

Sonori; 

2*0 

Naradoda—Dyr.—rTT^'f^T 

S; 

6-0 

3-2; 

978 

196; 416 

Kanholi; 

0*1 

Naradu—Mlg.— 

S; 

17*0 

3-9; 

191 

35; 87 

Sadrabadi; 

6*0 

Naragavapdi—Cdr.—. 

SE; 

n-o 

3-4; 

503 

119; 250 

Dhamanganv; 

2*0 

Nara 8 al a—-Acr. 

NW; 

4*0 

0*9; 

-54 

9; 5 

Achalpur 

1*0 







Camp; 


Niirasarl-Acr.—rorfr 

N; 

5-0 

0-7; 

200 

47; 93 

Gaurkhcda; 

0*4 

Narasihgapur—Acr.— 

S; 

12-0 

1*2; 

133 

31; 75 

Kolhn; 

1*0 

Narasihgapur—Amt.— 

N; 

15-0 

0-9; 

398 

92; 208 

Yawali; 

0*2 

NarasihgapOr—Dyr.— 

E; 

7-0 

0*9; 

450 

90; 194 

Nanded Bk.; 

2*0 

Naravati—Mlg.—5n7«n€i‘ 

W; 

30 

1-2; 

227 

44; 113 

Kalamkhar; 

1*0 

Narayappur—Acr. —?T| < | ^ ^I .. 

E; 

2-0 

0-5; 

294 

46; 71 

Paratvada; 

2-0 

N arayatjpur—Amt.—+T | 

N; 

16-0 

2-2; 

227 

48; 85 

Rama; 


NlrayaoapGr Bk.—Dyr.—iTTCT- 

N; 

14-0 

0-8; 

513 

115; 189 

Kapus Talani; 

0*1 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

1 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Amravati; 8*0 

Local; 

1 

Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

5 SI (pr, 2 m, 2 h); 2 Cs: 
Ramna\mi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 12 tl; 2 m; 6mq; 
dg; 2 db; 2 gym; ch; 2 lib; 

5 dp. 

Badnera; 14'0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Dhanora; 

2’0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 tl; mq; 

2 dg; ch; dp. 

Daryapur; 12*0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Shinganrpur; 2*0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 5 tl; mq; dp. 

Mana; 9-0 

Selu; 

2*0; Tue. 


7*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Banosa; 8*0 

Banosa; 

8-0: Thu. 

Daryapur; 

6*0 

t. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Banos i; 5’0 

Banosa; 

5'0; Thu. 

Stage; 

0-5 

\v;rv. 

Sl(pr);Cs (gr); tl; mq; dg. 

Amravati 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


3*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Datta 
Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 

7 tl; dg; lib; dp. 

Cliandur; 13*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Shivani; 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr);2tl;lib. 

Badnera; 11*0 

Dhanora 

Pbasi; 

1*0; Thu. 

Loni; 

4*0 

w. 

3tl. 

Amravati; 11*0 

Nandganv 

Peth; 

3*0; Fri. 


4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl, 

Amravati; 2I‘0 

Nerpingalai; 

3*0; Thu. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pingala Devi 
Fr. An.Sud. 1 to 9; 5 tl; 

Tukaitbad; 36’0 

Harisal; 

4*0; Wed. 

Haiisal; 

5*0 

W. 

m. 

SI (pr). 

Amravati; 25*0 

Chandur 

Bazar ; 

2*0; Sun. 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Datta Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 4tl;m. 

Lcheganv; 4*0 

Banosa; 

7*0; Thu. 

Stage; 

0*3 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; 3 tl; dg. 

Tukaithad; 6*0 

Susarda; 

2*0; Wed. 

Modra; 

4*0 

rv. 

.. 

Dhamanganv; 2*0 

Dhamanganv; 

2*0; Sun. 

Local; 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs;2tl. 

Elichpur; 2*0 

Achalpur 

Camp; 

1*0; Thu. 

•• 

2*0 

W;w. 

Cch. 

Elicbpur; 3*4 

Achalpur 

Camp; 

2*4; Thu. 

•• 

4*0 

w. 

2 tl; gym; lib. 

Kushta Bk.; 7*0 

Kolha; 

1*0; Fri. 

.. 

5*0 

W;w. 

tl;m. 

Amravati; 15*0 

Yawali; 

0*2; Fri. 

.. 

0*2 

W. 

tl. 

Daryapur; 10*0 

Banosa; 

.. Thu. 

.. 

0*8 

W;n. 

SI (pr);tl.l 

Tukaithad; 15*0 

Kalamkhar; 

1 *0; Sat. 

Dharni; 

3*0 

W;rv. 

iti. j 

Paratvada; 1 *0 

Paratvada; 

2-0; Thu. 

.. 

2*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl.: 

Amravati; 18*0 

Thuganv; 

3*0; Fri. 

.. 

2*0 

W; 

Sl(pr)i2tll:dp. 

KapusTalani; 1*0 

Kapus Talani; 

0*1; Tue. 


6*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);^m Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Narayanapur Kh.—Dyr.— 

N; 

10-0 

M 


; 3 

f • 



’I. 









Nasirapur—Msi.— 

S; 

4-0 

0*9; 288 

; 61 

; 145 

Pardi; 

1*0 

Natala—Msi.—^fHToSF 

NE; 

9*0 

1-0 

; 144 

; 31 

; 75 

Loni; 

4*0 

Navasari—Amt.— 

W; 

3-0 

3-6; 1097 

; 237 

; 438 

Amravati; 

3*0 

Navatha] Bk.—Amt.—^efiSJoS 

NW; 

14-0 

0-9 

154 

26 

85 

Dhamori: 

1‘0 

Navathaj Kh.—Amt.— 

W; 

13-0 

0-2 

59 

12 

30 

Mhiispur; 

3-0 

Naved—Amt.— 

W; 

21-2 

1-9 

512 

111 

239 

Kholapur; 

1-6 

N ck ana mpur—C dr. —ff 

E; 

2*0 

M 

73 

21 

40 

Chandur; 

2*0 

Nerpihi'alai—Msi —^Tf^rZrf.. 

S; 

13-4 

12*3 

7354 

1588 

2426 

Local; 

• • 

Nihhai i?i—MsipT^pjff 

S; 

14-0 

M; 193; 44 

111 

Rajurvadi; 

3-0 

Nijamipur—Acr.— 

S; 

6-0 

2-0; 389 

82 

142 

Bopapur; 

2-0 

Nimbfipur—Cdr.— 

SW; 

130 

1-0 

50 



Taleganv; 

4*0 

N i madai i—A.cr. —f 

NW; 

9-0 

U'9 

270 

47, 

139 

Dhamanganv; 

2*0 

Nimu'avhan—Amt.— 

SW; 

310 

2-3 

12 

4 

8 

Mangarul 

2-0 








Chaval; 


N i m iga vhan—Cdr. — 

S; 

9-0 

4-2 

1023 

232 

539 

Local; 


Nimikhed—Amt.—. • 

N; 

9-0 

0-6 

86 

23 

39 

.. 


Nimakht*da—Acr.—.. 

NK; 

260 

M 

512 

94 

180 

Sural i; 

2-0 

Nimaklu'd A^c—Dyr.— 

NW; 

23-0 

1-0 

106 

25 

61 

Karla; 

1-0 

3FTi. 









Nimakhed Bazar—Dyr.— 

NW; 

26-0 

1-4 

1341 

295 

665 

Local; 


^3riT. 









Nimakund—Acr.—fTlTJ? 

N; 

7-0 

1-0 

211 

36 

122 

Paratvada; 

5-4 

Nimala—Cdr.— 

s, 

6-0 

0-8 

64 

16 

31 

Amla; 

0-2 

N imbasayidl—Amt.— fri -d 41 ^ 

S; 

190 

1*3 

201 

43 

107 

Vaduri; 

2*0 

Nimbba—Amt.—ft'HI 

W; 

8-0 

2*8 

927 

168 

466 

Alonagapv; 

2*0 

Nimbha—Cdr. — f^T^F 

N; 

10-0 

2-6 

780 

176 

389 

Javaia; 

2’0 

Nimbhari—Acr.-f^’^^FRF 

S; 

18-2 

1-6 

460 

85 

24?, 


0-2 

Nimbhari—Dyr.— frorr 

NW; 

9-0 

2-7 

983 

232 

. 485 

Local; 


Nimbhora Bodakhg—Cdr.— 

E; 

18-0 

1-5 

1345 

25^ 

612 

Local; 

.. 










Nimbhora Delavadi—Cdr.— 

NE; 

22*0 

55: 

1133; 

270; 

545 

Varkhed; 

2-0 

fWtTF^?5?rF^. 









NimbhorarSj—Cdr .— < i TN 

E; 

14-0 

2-7; 

413; 

88; 

244 

Nimbhora 









Bodakhpf* 
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Bazar Day. 


.. Ramaganv; 2*0 W;w. 2 tl. 


Amravati; 

Pandurana; 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Chandur; 

Amravati; 


36-0 Morsbi; 5-0; Tue. 

24*0 Hivarkheda; 4-0; Mon. 
3'0 Amravati; 3*0; Wed; 

Sun. 

14*0 Dhamori; 1 *0; Sun. 

22*0 Bhatkuli; 3*0; Fri- 

22-0 Chcndakapur; 0-4; Fri. 

1-0 Chandur; 2*0; Sun. 

25-0 Local; .. Thu. 


Amravati; 


Mhaispur; 

Kholapur; 


4-0 W;w. Sl(pr);tl 
4-0 W;w. tl. 

3-0 w. 2 Sl(pr,m), 2tl;ch. 


1-0 w;t. 

3-0 W. 


tl. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

tl. 


Amravati; 
Chamak Bk.; 

Dhamanganv; 

Paratvada; 

Badncra; 

Dipori; 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Anjanganv; 


33-0 Rajurvadi; 3-0; Sat. 

4- 0 Borganv 1-0; Thu. 

Pcth; 

10*0 . 

9- 0 Dhamanganv;2-0; Wed. 
27*0 Mangarul 2*0; Thu. 

Chaval; 

10- 0 Ghuikhed; 3-0; Wed. 

8 0 Valganv; 2 0 Thu. 

31-0 Ghatladaki; 2-0; Sat. 

5- 0 Karla; 1-0; Tue. 


Rajurvadi 


0-i W. tl. 

W;w. 4 SI (3 pr, h); 2 Cs; Gana- 
pati Fr. Bdp. Sud. 13; 
23 tl; 6 ni; 2 mq; 5 dg; 
dh; ch; 2 dp. 

3-0 w;rv. Si (pr); Cs (c); tl. 


Anjangan\; 6*0 Local; 


Mengamithpur 3*0 w;rv. SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; mq. 

Taleganv; 2 0 W. 

9- 0 w;rv. Cs(gr);tl. 

4*0 W. tl. 

Shendurjana; 2*0 W. Sl(pr);2tl. 

Vayaganv; I'O W;n. tl;niq. 

10- 0 W;w. SI (pr); 2tl;mq. 

1- 0 W;w. tl. 

2- 0 W;w. Sl(pr);2Cs(2c);Jayapuri 

Maharaj Fr. An. Sud. 10; 

2 tl; tn. 


Achalpur; 

Chandur; 

Badncra; 

Badnera; , 

Chandur; 

Kushta; 

Kokarda; 

Talani; 


6*4 Paratvada; 5*4; Thu. ] 
b-0 Amla; 0-2; Wed. 
12*0 Dhanajpura; 4-0; Tue. 


8*0 Bhatkuli; 
9 0 Rajura; 
9*0 .Yesurni; 
2*0 Local; 

0*i iW; ■ 


2*0 Fri. 
2*0 .. 
0*2; Mon. 
.. Sat. 


Daryapur; 


9-0 Shendurjana'; 4*0; Tue. Tivasa; 


0*3 W. tl. 

5- 0 rv. Sl(pr);tl. 

0*6 W. Sl(pr);Cs. 2tl. 

9*0 W. Sl(pr);Cs;2tl;2m. 

0-2 w;rv. Si (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

9-0 W;w. SI (m); Cs (c); 4 tl; ch; lib. 

6- 0 W. SI (pr); 3 gym. 

4.^) W. SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m. 


1-0 Pulganv; 6*0; Mo;». Dhamanganv; 4*0 W. si^);2tl; m. 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post OflSce; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 


distance. 







(1) 


(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Nimbhi—Msi.—ffT^flr 

W; 

7-0 

17; 

1029; 

250; 

506 

Local; 


Nirnbhora—Acr.—f^nfnr 

E; 

15*0 

1*0; 

226; 

44; 

87 

Pimpari 

0-4 

Nimbhora—Amt,—pT^fTT 







(Thuganv); 


SW; 

7-0 

1-9; 

296; 

68; 

148 

Uttamsara; 

1-0 

Nirnbhora—Amt.—f^^TTTT 

S; 

9-0 

2-2; 

209; 

47; 

109 

Badncra; 

3-0 

Nimbhora Kh.—^Amt.— 

S; 

3-4 

1-7; 

101; 

33; 

44 

Badnera; 

3-0 

s9 









Nimboli—Cdr.— 

E; 

18-0 

4-8; 

1610; 

379; 

817 

Local; 

•• 

Nindl oodl—Amt —.. 

NW; 

15-0 

0-8; 

104; 

26; 

38 

Dhamori; 

0*4 

Niraguji—MlK.-ffTT^f 

.. 

6-0 

1*4; 

153; 

29; 

83 

Dharni; 

8-0 

Nirasana—Arnt.—pTT^rRT 

SK; 

13-0 

1-5; 

384; 

83; 

167 

Manjari Mha- 

3*0 

Nirul—Amt.— 







i^ula; 


8E; 

16*0 

2-3; 

1168; 

269; 

503 

Local; 

•• 

Ojharakheda — Amt. — 

NW; 

6*0 

1-8; 

234; 

54; 

128 

Valganv; 

2'0 

Orik arakheda-Amt.“3ff^rT^^T 

•• 

•• 

1-7: 

213; 

49; 

63 

•• 

1-0 

Pacod—Amt.— 

SE; 

27-0 

0-9; 

107; 

24; 

57 

•• 

1-0 

Padidam—MIg.— 

N; 

19-0 

0-8; 

108; 

16; 

65 

Dharni; 

18-0 

Pahur—Amt. — 

S; 

27-0 

2-3; 

385; 

86; 

K8 

Phubaganv; 

3*0 

Pala-Acr.-qr^ 

NE; 

14-0 

2*4; 

123; 

25; 

57 

Sirasganv 

3-0 








Kasaba; 


Paja — Amt. — ^TToST 

S; 

8-0 

1-4; 

391; 

78; 

192 

Dabha; 

1-4 

Pala — Msi. — 

N; 

4-0 

7-6; 

95'"2; 

234; 

575 

Local; 

•• 

Palasakht^-Cdr—qo5#5 •• 

S; 

6-0 

7-2; 

2239; 

519; 

961 

Local; 

.. 

Palasakheda—Dyr.— H64'H<sI^1 .. 

N; 

26-4 

1-5; 

2; 

1; 

2 

Nimkhed 

1-0 








^zat; 


Palasakuijdi^Mlg.—-M^ W f .. 

S; 

30-0 

.. 

55; 

10; 

28 

Dharni; 

26-0 

Pala8ani"jidal-Amt.-MoO^*1^o6 .. 

S; 

21-0 

2-3; 

1056; 

249;" 

523 

Local; 

•• 

Palasavadfi—Msi.—|¥i • • 

% 

220 

1-3; 

'445; 

95; 

196 

Loni; 

2-0 

Pajasona—Msi 

NE; 

15*0 

2^2; 

161; 

33; 

92 

Jamganv; 

3-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

1 (6) 

Motor Stand; 1 
Distance. f 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

Amravati; 

27-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

• j 

W;w. 

SI (m); Cs (c); Ganapati 
Fr.Bdp.Sud. 12;3tl;2m; 
ch; lib. 

Achalpur; 

18-0 

Pimpari 

(Thuganv); 

0-4; Thu. 


2*0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Badnera; 

4-0 

Badnera; 

4*0; Mon; 
Fn. 

Badnera; 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

3-0 

Badnera; 

3*0; Mon. 

Badnera; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 

3-0 

Badnera; 

3*0; Mon; 
Fri. 

Amravati; 

2*4 

w. 

tl. 

Talani; 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 



w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; m; gym; 
lib; dp. 



Dhamori; 

0-2; Sun. 


1-0 

W. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

23*0 

Dharni; 

8*0; Fri. 


6-0 

W. 

.. 

Timtala; 

24’0 

Anjanganv; 

40 .. 

Januna; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (Pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Local; 

.. 

Thuganv; 

6-0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Gangamai 
Fr. Ps. Sud.f;6tl;lib. 

Amravati; 

6-0 

Valganv; 

20; Thu. 


2-0 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Timtala; 

7*0 

Nandganv 

Khandeshvar; 

l'0;Sat, 



W. 


Badnera; 

22*0 

Mangarul 

Chaval; 

1-0; Thu. 

Shivani; 

2«0 

w. 

•• 

Tukaithad; 

38'0 

Bairagad; 

2’0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

21-0 

n. 


Badnera; 

8-0 

Nandganv 

Khandeshvar; 

2*0; Sat. 

Nandganv 2*0 
Khandeshvar; 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Achalpur; 

16*0 

Khomai; 

0*4; Tue. 


2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

2-0 

Badnera; 

2*0; Mon. 


2*0 

\v. 

Si (pr); tl; ch. 

Amravati; 

37*0 

Morshi; 

3*0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

4-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c);Devi Fr. 
An. Sud. I to 9; 3 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

w. 

Si (m), Cs (c); 4 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; dp. 

Anjanganv; 

8-0 

Nimkhed 

Bazar; 

1*0; Sat. 

•• 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Dhulghat; 

1*0 

Raytalai; 

12-0; Sat. 


.. 

n. 

.. 

Badnera; 

‘18-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

•• 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
^lib;3dp. 

Pandurana; 

36-0 

Loni; 

2-0; Wed. 

Benoda; 

60 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Pandurana; 

30*0 

Benoda; 

2*0; Sat. 

•• 

1*0 

w;t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pala^ya—MI r.— 



2-0; 154 

26 

; 93 



Palava(}i-Cdr.-^re5fr^ 

N; 

18-0 

1-4 

; 448; 105 

226 

Kavadgavhan; 

1*0 

Panakhalya—MI r —. 

SW; 

6-0 

2-4 

229 

; 43; 158 

Kalamkhar; 

20 

Panca^oriRarl—MlR.-’Tr^^frrfl’.. 



2-2 

262 

43 

153 

Katkumbha; 

2'0 

PandharaRhati-Msi.-TOWff.. 

N; 

10-0 

M 

140 

34 

85 

Jamganv; 

3-0 

Pandhari—Acr.— 

NE; 

14-0 

1*8 

289 

52 

162 

Paratvada; 

6-0 

Pandharl—Acr.— 

N; 

8-0 

07 

138 

27 

57 

Sirasganv; 

1-4 

Pandhari—Msi.— 

.. 


3‘8 

20 

7 

12 

Pusala; 

3‘0 

Panora—Dyr.— 

NE; 

‘5-0 

3-3 

731 

154 

387 

Takali; 

2*0 

Papal—Amt.—CTPT® 

S; 

24-3 

61 

1516 

330 

794 

Local; 


Paralam—Amt.— 

SW; 

8-0 

2*0 

570 

127 

; 322 

Uttamsara; 

1*0 

Parasapur—Acr. — 

N; 

lO'O 

1*6 

1153 

310 

616 

Local; 

•• 

Parasoda—Acf.— 

NE; 

24-0 

l-l 

65 

17 

; 28 

Chandur 

14-0 








Bazar; 


Parasoda—Acr.— 

E; 

20-0 

2-1 

385 

69 

; 148 

Kharala; 

1-0 

Parasodi —Cdr — 

E; 

11-0 

1'4 

309 

72 

134 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0 

Paraso(^a—Amt. — 

E; 

8*0 

2-3 

499 

104 

246 

Tap 0 van; 

4*0 

Paratava(^a—Acr.—.. 

N; 

2-0 

Included in Urban Area I. 



Parcel—Amt.—JTT^ 

SE; 

15-0 

2-8 

1347 

304 

630 

Local; 


Paradi—Dyr.— 

NW; 

12-0 

0'8 

175 

38 

81 

Umri; 

2*0 

PardI—Msi.-'Tr^ 

SE; 

5*2 

1-4 

1188 

286 

489 

Local; 


Parcel—Msi.—qr^ 

N; 

230 

3-5 

9 

7 

7 



Parvatapur—Amt.—q^^ 

N; 

12-0 

0*9 

394 

92 

194 

.. 

0*1 

PatharapOr—Mlg.—q"!^ < 

NE; 

9-0 

3-4 

90 

15 

42 

Sadrabadi; 

4-0 

Patiya-Mlg.-TOm 

E; 

15-0 

2-6 

437 

73 

232 

Dharni; 

lO'O 

Pavani—Msi •—q^f 

E; 

280 

4*0 

1276 

259 

600 

Rajura Bazar; 

3‘0 

Pathargahv—Cdr.—q'T^TO’i^ .. 

N; 

*7-0 

2-9 

199 

40 

111 

Chandur; 

7‘0 

Patharvira—^Dyr.—q'r^<fq<| .. 

W; 

7-0 

1-2 

159 

32 

83 

Bhamod; 

1-0 

Pathrot—Acr.— 

W; 

12-0 

6-9 

6571 

1424 

2902 

Local; 

• • 

Patar—Msi.— 

SW; 

18-0 

0-8; 

208; 

49; 

104 

Adganv; 

1*2 

Pe^hi—Amt.—^ 

SW; 

16-0 

0-8; 

213; 

40! 

81 

Dadhi; 

0-4 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Chandur; 

I8'0 

Shendurjana 

Bk.; 

6-0; Tue. 


4'0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Tukaithad; 

14-0 

Kalamkhar; 

2'0; Sat 

Dhulghat; 

1-0 

w;n. 

tl. 

Elichpur; 

51-0 

Katkumbha; 

2-0; Thu. 





Pandurana; 

36'0 

Benoda; 

3*0; Sat. 

., 

2«0 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Achilpur; 

7-0 

Paratvada; 

6-0; Thu. 


2*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Achalpur; 

15-0 

SirasRanv; 

l■4;Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 

Pandurana; 

11‘0 

Pusala; 

30 .. 

Pusala; 


W. 

tl. 

Bhujavada; 

2-0 

Banusa; 

6-0: Thu. 


0*6 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4tl. 

Badnera; 

18*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 2tl; 
m; mq; dg; dp. 

Takali; 

3-0 

Ganori; 

3-0; Tue. 

Badnera; 

5*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Pathrot; 

4*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ambrajibua Fr. 
An. Sud. 8; 4tl;mq. 

Achalpur; 

28*0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

14*0; Sun. 


lO-O 

W;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

20-0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

1-6; Sun. 


1*6 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Durgadtvi Fr. An. 
Vad. 8; 2 tl. 

Dhamanpanv; 

2*0 

Dattapur; 

2*0; Sun. 


1*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

8-0 

Amravati; 

8 0; Wed; 
Sun. 

Amravati; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Malkhed; 

2*0 

Pardi; 

Sun. 

Badnera; 

6-0 

W; 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kokarda; 

5-0 

Umri M imdi 
bad; 

i- 2'0; Sat. 

Yewda; 

6*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

37-0 

Morshi; 

3*0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

4-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 2 tl; 
2 m; mq; dp. 



.. 


.. 


w. 


Amravati; 

20‘0 


2-0; Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Tukaithad; 

15-0 j 

Dedtalai; 

7-0; Sun. 

Dedtalai 

7-0 

w;n. 

.. 

Tukaithad; 

29*0 

Dharni; 

14-0; Fri. 

Duma; 

7*0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Katol; 

20-0 

Rajura; 

3-0; Thu. 

Rajura; 

40 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; gym; dp. 

Chandur; 

' 7-0 

Amla; 

2-0; Wed. 

Amla; 

2-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Banosa; 

10-0 

Bhamod; 

1-0; Fri. 


7-0 

w;rv. 

tl. 


3*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


l-O 

w. 

8 SI (4 pr, 2 m, 2 h); 
2 Cs; Jaisingi Maharaj 
Fr.Ct. 15;5tl;2m; 4mq; 

2 dg; 2 dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Adganv; 

1*2; Thu. 

.. 

4-0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Kurum; 

1-0 

Dadhi; 

0-4; Fri. 

Bopi; 

5-0 

W;iv. 

tl. 
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Village Name. 

H) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Pcth Itabarapur—Dyr.—^ 

N; 

0-4 

2-9; 232; 47; 

133 

Daryapur; 0*4 








Petb It'ibarapur—Dyr.— 



Included in Urban Area II. 





1 




Pet’i ManTarulI—Msi.—^ 

SE; 

220 

1-7; 1113; 234; 

497 

Local; 








Peth R.ighunathapur—Cdr — 

E; 

18'0 

1-0; 117; 30; 

70 

Mund 







Ni kantha 







Sakharam; 

Phaj lUpur—Acr.—’TJrsrvy'JT 

E; 

8-0 

1-9; 249 

57; 

107 

Talegfinv; 

Phajilapur—Dyr.—.. 

S; 

90 

0*6; 237 

58; 

113 

Kokarda; 0* 1 

Phattcpur—Amt.— 

NW; 

21*0 

0-7; 18 

3; 

3 

3*0 

Phattcpur—Cdr. — 

N; 

31-0 

1-3; 226 

56; 

143 

Javara; bO 

Phuttepft:—Cdr.— 

N; 

28-0 

2-5; 246 

56; 

106 

Shivanganv; 0-2 

Ph ittcpur—Dyr.— 

N; 

24*0 

0-8; 274 

60; 

138 

Dahiganv; 

Phattepu:*—Msi.—qifTJT 

E; 

25-0 

1-6; 233 

50; 

108 

Rajura Bazar; 2*0 

Phaij.ilapur—Amt.—.. 

N; 

14*0 

0-9; 61 

11; 

14 

Devara; 2*0 

Phuba^ahv—Amt. —'pHTiq' 

SE; 

280 

4-5; 1579 

370; 

732 

Local; 

Phul Ama’a—Amt.— 

C\ 

SW; 

25-0 

3-2; 947 

217; 

457 

Local; 

Phupapahv—Acr.— 

SE; 

10-0 

1-2; 523 

111; 

249 

Kural;, 2*0 

Pimpalaga(^—Msi.— pnSJRr^ •. 

SW; 

38-0 

1-3; 163 

38; 

91 

Linga; 4*0 

Pimpalaganv B. inal—Amt.— 

S; 

20-0 

1-8; 635, 

145; 

308 

Qhanora 4*0 

PnOTN" t^nf. 






Gurav; 

Pimpajagahv Nipani — Amt.-— 

S; 

26-0 

2-0; 1274 

300; 

671 

Local; 








Pimpa]akhut3 — Acr. — j^Moirslil 

NW; 

8-0 

0-9; „175- 

28; 

92 

Dhamanganv; 2*0 

Pimpajakhuta—Acr.— 

E; 

14*0 

1-2; 322 

73; 

177 

Kural; 1*4 

Pimpalakhuta—Amt.— 

E; 

12-0 

3-3; 1025; 

250; 

534 

Mardi; 2'0 

Pimpajakhuta — Cdr.— ( 

NE; 

19-0 

4-5; 1121, 

246; 

603 

Local; 

Pimpal akhuta—Dyr.— 

W; 

6-0 

bO; 283; 

61; 

136 

Sasan Rami- 2*0 







pur; 

Pimpalakhuta—M‘ i 

E; 

17*0 

1-6;' 321; 

i 65; 

127 

Jarud; 2*0 

Pimpalakhuta — Msi.—fqMo6(|if 

S; 

6-0 

2-5; 362; 

; 90; ‘ 

164 

Nimbhi; 2*0 

PimpajakhutS—Msi.—ftF<To3^ffr 

S; 

5-0 

4-0; 1786; 

i 419; 

870 

Local; 

Pimpalakhuta—Msi.— 



M; 16; 

10; 

11 

• * « • 

Pimpajaiep^a—Mai.— 

W; 

240 

2-4; 20; 

; 5; 

11 

Shendurjana; bO 

Pimpalavihir—Arnt.—Pf^oSlV^R 

E; 

15-0 

3*9; 524; 

; 119; 

264 

Shivanganv; 2*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

B 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Ranosa; 

I'O 

Banosa; 1 *4; Thu. 

•• 

1*0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt;2tl. 

» 

Pan4urana; 

29^0 

Rajura; 3»0; Thu. 

Jarud; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

Talanij 

6*0 

Mund ,. Wed. 

Nilkantha 

Sakharam; 

Dhamanganv; 

8*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Achalpur; 

8*0 

Taleganv; ,. pri. 

,, 

0*2 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Kokarda; 

2’0 

Kokarda; 0*1; pri* 

,, 

,. 

w;rv. 

tl. 

,. 

15*0 

7-0i .. 

,. 

3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Chandurj 

25-0 

Tivasp; ,, 

, . 

, , 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

.\mravati; 

18*0 

Shivanganv; 0»2; Wed. 

, . 

4*0 

rv. 

tl. 

Anjanganv; 

5’0 

Anjsnganv; 5*0; Mon. 

.. 

4*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Katol; 

24-0 

Rajura Bazar; 2*0; Thu. 


1*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

140 

Devara; 0 2; Mon- 

Yavali; 

2*0 

W;iv. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

22*0 

Local; ,. Wed- 

Bembala; 

2’0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; mq; dp, 

Kurum; 

1-0 

Local; ,. Thu, 

•• 

10*0 

w. 

3 SI (pr,m,h); Ca; 3 tl; 
lib; dp. 

Achalpur; 

M'O 

Tulajapur 2*0; Tue. 

Gadhi; 

•• 

1*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Pandurana; 

10-0 

Pusala; 7*0; Tue. 

Stage; 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Badnera; 

11‘0 

Local; .. Sun. 

Dhanoia Gurav; 2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Badnera; 

22-0 

Local; .. Fri. 


9*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Paratvada; 

9*0 

Dhamanganv; 2-0; Wed. 

Paratvada; 

8*0 

W. 

Cs. 

Achalpui; 

140 

Chandur Bazar; 4*0; Sun. 


1*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

lO-O 

Local; .. Wed. 

Pohara; 

5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; ni; ch. 

Dhamangtnv; 8.0 

Anjansingi; 2‘0; Sun. 

Anjansingi; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 3 tl. 

Banosa; 

6-0 

Yewda; 3*0; Wed. 


1*4 

W;w; 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Pandurana; 

25-0 

Jarud; 2 0; Sun. 

Jarud; 

20 

w. 

SI(pr);tl. 

Amravati 

29.0 

Morfhi; 6*0; Tue. 


2*0 

W;vv. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl; 

Amravati; 

32.0 

Locsl; .. Sun. 

Talani; 

30 

W;pl 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 5 tl; m; 
mq; 3 dg; lib; 4 dp. 


;, 




W. 


Mulatai; 

23*0 

Shedurjana; 10; Fri, 

Tivasa; 


W;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

15*0 

Local; .. Sun. 

Local; 

• • 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 


A.280-~S0.A, 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

P i mpalod—Dyr.—frosts 

W; 

10*0 

6-3; 

2386; 

522; 1149 

Local; 


Pimpri—Amt. —fwl* 

N; 

8*0 

0-9 

87; 

15; 29 

Takali; 

1-0 

Pimpri—Amt.— 

S; 

60 

1-4 

544; 

123; 256 

Badnera; 

2-0 

Pimpri—Msi.—fWlf 

E; 

11-0 

2-7 

200, 

50; 141 

Ambada; 

4-0 

Pimpri Gavaii(Ja—Amt.—Prrflf 

S; 

24-0 

2-0 

367; 

103; 200 

Papal; 

2-0 

WT. 








Pimpri Nipaiii—Amt.—Iwi 


26-0 

2-6; 671; 

147; 336 

Local; 





i 





Pimpri Pocya—Amt.—frsft 


•• 

1-7; 93; 

23; 51 

Papal; 

2-0 

Pimpri Taleganv—Acr—fq^ff 

E; 

8-0 

M; 160; 

38; 76 

Taleganv; 

0-4 









Pimpri Thugahv—Acr.—fqsf] 

NE; 

14-0 

1-8 

720; 

161; 331 

Local; 










^_ 

Pipalagavharj—Dyr.—hHo6<|o^l^ 

N; 

10-0 

1-5 

; 395; 

96; 210 

Songanv; 

2*0 

Pohara—Amt.— 

E; 

10-4 

1-5 

330; 

69; 155 

Thuganv; 

1-0 

Pohara—Amt.—qlf^r 

SE; 

18-3 

1-9; 733; 

164; 337 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Pohara—Mlg.—qt^ 

E; 

5-0 

2-0 

251; 

46; 134 

Bodfarm; 

3*0 

pohi—Acr.—q'tfr 

SW; 

8-0 

1-6 

280; 

61; 142 

Bhilona; 

1*0 

Pohi-Dyr.-q>^ 

N; 

14-0 

l•6 

415; 

91; 186 

Takarkhcda 

2-0 







More; 


Poragavhajj—Mai.—• • 

W; 

10 0 

1-3 

1155; 

260; 482 

Local; 

.. 

Poragavhao—Msi-—.. 

N; 

440 

4-0 

461; 

91; 261 

Khairganv; 

l-O 

Potilava-Mlg.-q>Ji?7T3rr 

E; 

15-0 

1-7 

183; 

33; 102 

Harisal; 

4-0 

Pralhadapur—^Acr.—.. 

E; 

18*0 

0-5 

16; 

6; 1 

Chandur 

0-2 

* 




% 


Bazar; 


Pralhadapur—Dyr.—q^^T^T .. 

NE; 

14-0 

0-3; 159; 

39; 61 

Khallar; 

0-4 

Pusada—Amt. — 

N; 

14-5 

9.8; 2507; 

577; 1205 

Local; 


Pusala—Msi-— 

SE; 

ll-O 

2-2; 34; 

8; 21 

Vathoda; 

l-O 

Pusala—Msi.— 

NE; 

29-0 

5-5; 5549; 

1185; 2299 

Local; 

•• 

Pusali—Msi*— 

SE; 

28 0 

3-1; 201; 

51; 114 

Satanur; 

0-4 

PQsanare—Amt.— 


23-0 

l-I; 210; 

43; 106 

Pimpri 

2-0 







Nipani; 


Rabang—Mlg.—TSrrq 

S; 

12-0 

. 2-0; 253; 

42; 114 

Dharni; 

12-0 


A-280~50.B. 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Banosa; 10*0 

Local; 

., Mon. 

Yewda; 

5*0 

W;w. 

SI (m); 2 Cs (gr); Parshu- 
ram Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 

5 tl; mq; dh; lib; 3 dp. 

Amravati^* 12*0 

Takali; 

1*0; Tue. 

.. 

4*0 

W. 

tl. 

Badnera; 2*0 

Badnera; 

2*0; Mon. 

Badnera; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 43*0 

Ambada; 

3*0; Fri. 

Morshi; 

11*0 

W;w. 

. . 

Badnera; 30*0 

Papal; 

2-0; .. 

Papal; 

2*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Badnera; 17*0 

Dhanora 5*0; Thu. 

Phasi; 


6*2 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 18*0 

Vadhona 3*0; Mon. 

Raimnath; 

•* 

*• 

W. 

•• 

Achalpur; 10*0 

Taleganv; 

0*4; Fri. 

Stage; 

0*1 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Achalpur; 12*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Kural; 

3*0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 3*0 

Kokarda; 

2*0; Fri. 


., 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 18*0 

Thuganv; 

1*0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; 2 dg; ch. 

Amravati; 10*0 

Amravati; 

10*0; Sun. 

Local; 

0*3 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; mq; 
dg; dp. 

Tukaithad; 20*0 

Dharni; 

5*0; Fri. 

Bodfarm; 

0*li 

w;rv. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Kushta Patali; 3*0 

Vadganv; 

3*0; Sun. 

Pathrot; 

4*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 1*0 

Kapus Talani; 1 *0; Tuc. 


5*0 

W;w. 

1 SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Amravati; 40*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

I • * 

ro 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 4tl; mq. 

Narkhed; 6*0 

Mohad; 

2-0: Wed. 

Amaner; 

6*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr,m); tl. 

Tukaithad; 30*0 

Ilarisal; 

4 0; Wed. 

Duma; 

7*0 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 23*0 

Chandur 0'2; Sun. 

Bazar; 

i 

0*2 

W;vv. 

tl. 

Kokarda; 6*0 

Khallat; 

0-4; Wed. 

Stage; 

0*6 

w;rv. 

.. 

Amravati; 15*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 


2*5 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ramnavmi 
Ct. Vad. 9; 5 tl; m; mq; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 31*0 

Nerpingalai; 

4-0; Thu. 


4*0 

W;rv. 

2tl. 

Pandurana; 14*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 7 Cs; 
16 tl; 2 m; 2 mq; 2 dg; 
3 gym; 3 dp. 

Mulatai; 21*0 

Shendurjana; 3*0; Fri. 

Shendurjana;3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 14*0 

Mahuli Chor; 7*0; Tue. 

Dhanora 

Gurav; 

.3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Tukaithad; 22*0 

Dharni; 

12*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

12*0 

w;rv. 

tl‘ 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Rahataganv—. • 

N; 

4-0 

5-7; 

2209 

447; 

997 

Local; 


Rahimapur—Amt.. 

SE; 

I6'0 

0*8; 

185 

49; 

102 

Manjari; 

,, 

Rahimapur—-Dyr.—• • 

NE; 

14-0 

0.3| 

208 

49; 

75 

ChincholiBk; 

0*4 

RaiapOr—Acr.— 

W; 

16-0 

2'l| 

13 

2; 

4 

Anjanganv; 

5*0 

flfiiapQr J.—Acr.—^ .. 

S; 

14'0 

h9; 

95 

20; 

31 

Asatpur; 

0*1 

RaiapQr—Amt.—TT®r^ 

.. 

14*0 

0-8; 

452 

90; 

149 

Local; 

• • 

RfiiapOr"-Amt.—TRTJT 

W; 

5*0 

l•4i 

74 

14; 

36 

Kavatha; 

P4 

PSiapflr—Cdr.—TinTjr 

Ei 

12*0 

0'9j 

488 

I19i 

267 

Pulganv; 

6*0 

Raiapar—Msi — 

w- 

140 

l'2i 

95 

20; 

33 

Ashtoli; 

2*0 

Raiapara--a\cr.— 

SWs 

1*4 

1.9i 

15 

7; 

7 

.. 

.. 

Rajakhec^—Dyr.— 

W; 

12-0 

0*8; 

357 

87; 

182 

VanidBk; 

1-0 

{llyanfir—Acr.—'CnRT 

E; 

12*0 

4'2; 

1321 

271| 

555 

Local; 

*• 

R^anl—Amt ^1 sjfrf i 

S; 

20‘0 

l•4i 

166 

38; 

103 

Papal; 

2*0 

pjijanfl—Cdr.—TRJTy 

Ei 

2*0 

2'3! 

634 

140; 

305 

Chandur; 

2*0 

Rajipeth—Amt.—TRr^ 



Included 

in Urban Area I 



Rajapur-—Mlg.— 

SW; 

14-0 

3*6; 

280 

54; 

188 

Sadrabadi; 

4*0 

R^Ora—Amt.— 

E; 

5*0 

1-9; 

237 

52; 

96 

Tapovan; 

0*4 

R ^Qr fi—Cdr. — 

NW; 

I0‘0 

7*2; 

1917 

426; 

977 

Local; 

•• 

Rajura—Msi. —TT^[^ 

SE; 

26-0 

2-7; 

2601 

565; 

1115 

Local; 

•• 

Rajur3(sm-ll)—Msi.—TTTO .. 



2-8; 

295 

73; 

140 

Adganv; 

3*0 





% 





Rajuravadl—Msi.—^| vaf <4l ^ .. 

S; 

12*0 

3-2; 

1703 

366; 

789 

Local; 


Rama—Amt.— 

N; 

16-0 

1*5; 

576 

125; 

271 

Local; 


Ramagai;!—Dyr.—TRTRI^ 

SE; 

8-0 

1*2; 

297 

67; 

141 

Remtirth; 

2-0 

Raniagahv—Acr.—J| j ^ 

SE; 

3-0 

0-3; 

Included in Urban 








Area II 




Ramagahv—^Amt.— 

N; 

7-0 

1-6; 

165 

39; 

98 

Rahatganv; 

1-0 

Ramagahv—Cdr.—Tj^mtcT 

E; 

11*0 

1-6; 

268 

58; 

155 

Dhamanganv; 

2-0 

Ramagahv—Dyr.~-'^|R<|'if 

N; 

24-0 

0-7; 

150 

36; 

89 

Dah’ganv; 


Ramagihv—Dyr.— 

SW; 

10-4 

1-7; 

615 

150; 

335 

Kanholi; 

3-0 

RamSpur N. Beliy—Acr.— 

E; 

8-0 

1*2; 

410; 

41; 

181 

Tuljapur 

3-0 

TmT^?T.#5y3r 







Gadhi; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Watci 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Amravati; 

3-4 

Local; 

.. Wed; 
Sat. 

Local; 0*7 

w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; 
2m; mq; 2tlh; lib. 

Timtala; 

4-0 

Mhasla; 

0-l:Wed. 

7-0 

W. 

tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

4.4 

ChincholiBk; 

0-4; Wed. 

Anjanganv; 8*0 

W;w. 

2tl. 

Shindi; 

5*0 

Pathrot; 

4’0; Fri. 

Pathrot; 4*0 

W. 

.. 

Kapus Talni; 

12*0 

Asatpur; 

0-4; Thu. 

Nimbhari; 1*0 

w;rv. 

.. 

Amravati; 

20*0 

T^ocal; 

Sat. 

Dhamori; 6*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 

5-0 

Amravati; 

5*0; Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

2tl. 

Pulganv; 

6-0 

Pulpanv; 

6*0; Mon. 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 3 tl» 

Amravati; 

34*0 

Taroda; 

2-0; Wed. 

30 

w. 

tl. 





l-O 

W;w. 

.. 

Daryapur; 

12-0 

Varud Bk; 

1-0; Tue. 

Vadner 2*0 

Gangai; 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Achalpur; 

II-O 

Local; 

Fri. 

Menganathpur; .. 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyr; 3 tl; mq; 

ch; lib; dp. 

Badnera; 

16-0 


2-0; Tue. 

I'O 

w. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

I-O 

Chandur; 

2*0; Sun. 

.. 0-1^ 

W. 

SI (pr); Sant Mungsaji 
Maharaj Fr.Phg, Sud, 
6; 2 tl. 

Tukaithad; 

4'0 

Dedtalai; 

6*0; Sun. 

Dhavii; 3*0 

w. 

;; 

Amravati; 

30 

Amravati; 

3' 0; Sun; 
Wed. 

Amravati; 5*0 

w. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

9-0 

Local; 

• 

.. Tue. 

5*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 6 tl; 
mq; ch; 2 dp. 

Narkhcd; 

24-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 5 tl; 
mq; gym; ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 

21-0 

Adganv; 

3-0; '1 hu. 

.. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

30-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

w;n. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs; 4 tl; 
mq; lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Thuganv; 

3-0; Fri. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dp. 

Banosa; 

10*0 

Karatkheda; 

3*0; Tue. 

Daryapur; 8*0 

t. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 

Amravati; 

6-0 

Amravati; 

6*0; Sun. 


W. 


Dhamanganv; 

2‘0 

Dhamanganv; 

2*0; Sun. 

DhamangBnv;2*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Anjanpnv; 

5-0 

Anjmganv; 

5*0; Mon. 

4*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Kokarda, 

7-0 

Local; 


4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dp. 

Achalpur; 

8-0 

Tuljapur 

Gadhi; 

3-0; Tue. 

Bhuganv; 2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 
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Village Name. 

Direction; 

Travelling 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(1) 

distance. 

(2) 

(3) 

_ . 

(4) 


Rasegahv—Acr. -mm 

Ra^ldapiir^Dyr.—' < 

Rasulapur—Acr.— 

Rasulapur—A4Tit.— 
Rasulapur—Amt.— 

Rasulapur—Amt 

RasulapQr—Amt.— 75 ^^ 
Ratanapur—Acr. -W 

Ratnapur—Dyr.—<CTi 1 ^^ 

RatnapOr—Dyr.— 
RatnapOr—MIg.—THTJfT 
Ratanapflr Jogar^a—Dyr.— 


Rav&la—Msi.—lo5T 
Ravalaganv—Acr.— 
Re4ava—Acr.- 

Revasfi—Amt.—tror 


0-4; 

468; 

101; 

237 

Pathrot; 

0-3: 

340; 

70; 

144 

Pahtrot; 

0-7; 

59; 

12; 

31 

Gaulkheda; 

4-7; 

1440; 

326; 

657 

Local; 

3-5; 

453; 

80; 

271 

Sadrabadi; 

0-3; 

201; 

51; 

76 

Asatpur; 

3-4; 

338; 

59; 

193 

Dharni; 

2-li 

561; 

105; 

322 

Kalamkhar; 

0-6; 

2041; 

434; 

872 

Local; 

I-O; 

361; 

74; 

190 

Dahiganv Kb; 

0'5: 

500; 

88; 

227 

Saur; 

2-1: 

414; 

89; 

169 

Saur; 

1'5; 

905; 

189; 

439 

Local; 

l-O; 

135; 

29; 

68 

Amravati; 

1-2; 

87; 

15; 

54 

Mangrul; 

O-B: 

151; 

33; 

*71 

Karanja 


Rinamocan—Amt.— 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

; Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Watei 

(8) 

Institutions and othct 
information. 

(9) 

Pathrot N. 
Shindhi; 


pathrot; 

0*4; Fri. 

•• 


W;w. 

SI (pr)i tl. 

Pathrot N. 
Shindhi; 

2*0 

Pathrot; 

0-4; Fri. 

•• 

•• 

W;w. 

2tl. 

Achalpur; 

14-0 

Gaulkheda; 

1-0; Tue. 


.. 


w 

Banosa; 

10-0 

Karatkbeda; 

1*0; Tue. 

Daryapur; 

10*0 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Somgwati 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 6; 2 tl. 

Tukaithad; 

10‘0 

Susarda; 

2-0; Wed. 

Dedtalai; 

6*0 

W. 

•SI (pr). 

Pathrot; 

10-0 

Asatpur; 

.. Thu. 



W;rv. 

2 SI (pr; m); Cs. 

Dhulghat; 

3-0 

Raytalai; 

12-0; Sat. 

Tukaithad; 


W. 

SI (pr). 

Tukaithad; 

23-0 

Dharni; 

4*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

3*0 

w;rv. 

SI(pr);tI. 

Kushta Bk.; 

4*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Talani; 

5-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c)j II tl; 
m; mqi ch; 2 dp; Cch. 

Anjanganv; 

5-0 

Anjanganv; 

5'0; Mon. 


4-0 

w;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

I9'0 

Saur; 

2-0; Sat. 

Aseganv; 

7-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; gym. 

Amravati; 

20-0 

Saur; 

.. Sat. 


2*0 

W. 

|2tl. 

Badnera; 

20-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Local; 


W;w; 

2 tl; m. 

Amravati; 

2-0 

Amravati; 

2'0; Wed; 
Sun. 

Amravati; 

2-0 

rv. 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

21-0 

Sirajganv; 

2-0; Sat. 


I-O 

W. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

9-0 

' Shirajganv 
Kasaba; 

3-0; Sat. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

1-0 

Kapus Talani; 

0‘4; Tue. 


6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

2*0 

Kapus Talani; 

2*0; Tue. 


3-0 

W;w. 

Cs; tl. 

Tukaithad; 

20-0 

Dharni; 

8-0; Fri. 

Melghat; 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

3-0 

Kokarda; 

2*0; Fri. 

•• 

•• 

w;rv. 

G8(c);2tl. 

Mulatai; 

I8>0 

Shendurjana; 

3‘0; Fri. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kushta Bk; 

9-0 

Raseganv; 

4*0; Tue. 

.. 

3-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Achalpur; 

28-0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

14-0; Sun. 

•• 

14-0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

6*0 

Valganv; 

1-0; Thu. 


1‘5 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Brahmachari Maharaj 
Fr.Ps.Vad. 10;5ch;5tl; 

2 m; gym; lib. 

Mana; 

9-0 

Selu; 

3*0; Tue. 


7*0 

rv. 

Shri Mugaleshvar Fr. Ps, 

, 7;2tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance, 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Rithapur—Msi 

W; 

15-0 

3-2; 3663; 907; 1313 

Local; 

Rohana—Amt.— 

SE; 

22-4 

1*0; 327; 77; 156 

Nandganv 2*0 

Rohanakhe<jl—Amt.—.. 

N; 

16*5 

1-4; 419; 87; 175 

Khandeshwar; 
Devara; 2*0 

Rohanakhec^—Msi.—.. 

SW 

15-0 

4-3; 754; 186; 282 

Mangrul; 3*0 

Rohinikhe^a-Mlg.-'d^lf^ 


6-0 

1-7; 247; 47; 139 

Kalamkhar; 4*0 

Ro^anakhe^—Msi.—. ■ 

E; 

23*0 

1-5; 1133; 256; 474 

Sural i; 1*0 

Rasulapfir Yerala—Msi — 

W; 

0-1 

Included in Urban Area 1 







Rustamapur—Amt.—.. 

SE; 

17-0 

0*4; 1; .. 1 

I’huganv- 1 *0 

Rustamapur—Dyr.—^ .. 

SW; 

n-2 

0-6; 344; 75; 156 

puma; 

Ramtirth; 1*0 

Sadribavll—Mlg.-mfT?f .. 

NE; 

10-0 

3-7; 835; 160; 371 

T.(OcaI; 

aSagaravadl—Dyr —^nror#!’ . • 

W; 

9*0 

hO; 115; 25; 55 

Pimplod; 0*5 

aSahacUpur—Msi — 



1-7; 49; 3; 21 

Rithapur; 1-4 

Sahadapur—Msi— 

E; 

23-5 

0*9; I; 1; 1 

Varud; 1*5 

^ahapur—Acr —51^1^ 

S; 

14-0 

1*1; 386; 69; 145 

Asatapur; 

^ahapur—Amt—<[T^I J < 

NE; 

9-0 

481; 109; 105 

Jalaka; 0* 1 

^ahapur—Amt — 

S; 

22-0 

M; 314; 67; 178 

Nandganv 1*4 

^ahapur—Amt 

S; 

30-0 

1-3; 7; 2; 5 

Khandeshavar; 
Mangrul 2*0 

^ ahapur—Cdr —^^1 ^ 

K; 

12-0 

2-2; 297; 79; 121 

Chaval; 

Dhamanganv; 0*2 

^ahapur—Dyr — 


.. 

1*4; 252; 56; 110 

Mihuli; 0*1 

SaKapur—Dyr — 

E; 

5-0 

Included in Uibrn Aica I. 

% 


^aHapur—Msi — 

E; 

22*7 

0-5; 9; 5; 6 

7*0 

^ahapur N. Hirur—Acr— 

SE; 

14-0 

0-8; 172; 27; 79 

Tulajapur 1*0 

!T. f^. 

5?ahapur N. Ja vajS—Acr —51^1 JT 

E; 

14-0 

I'O; 375; 66; 131 

Gadhi; 

Taivel; 2*0 

^T. ^r^r. 





^ahapQr N. Va<Jgahv—Acr— 

W; 

4*0 

2*1; 8; 1; 2 

Achalpur; 






SaidSpiir—Act.— 

SE; 

14*0 

1 

0-4; 118; 28; 41 ' 

Kural; 1*0 

SaidfipQr-Cdr.— 

NE; 

13-2 

0-6; 83; 2; 29 

Anjanvati; 

Saidapar—Dyr.— 

N; 

lO-O 

1*2; 198; 46; 111 

0*6 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 



(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 


2*0 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
Mahanubhav Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 24 tl; 11m; 6mq; 

6 dg; 3 dh; 5 dp. 

Badnera; 

14*0 

Nandganv 

2*0; Sat. 

Local; 

0*6 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 



Khandeshvar; 





Amravati; 

14'0 

Devara; 

2*0; Mon. 


5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); ch. 

Amrava'i; 

30‘0 

Vichori; 

2-0; .. 


3-0 

W;xv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

16-0 

Kali mkhar; 

4*0; Sat. 


4*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Narkhed; 

20-0 

Varud; 

2-0: Wed. 


0*4 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2Cs;4tl;m; lib. 

• • 


Thuganvpurna; 1*0; Fri. 

Thuganx; 

1*4 

W;w. 

tl. 

Banosa; 

12-0 

Karatkheda; 

1-0; Tue. 

Daryapur; 

11*2 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

7-0 

Dedtalai; 

3*0; Sun. 

Dedtalai; 

4*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; dp 








(vet). 

Banosa; 

10*0 

Pimplod; 

0*5; Mon. 

Yewada; 

3*0 

rv;t. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

34-0 

Rithapur; 

1*4; Tue. 



w. 


Pandurana; 

23*5 

Varud; 

1-5; Wed. 

Varud; 

1.5 

w. 


.. 

12*0 

Asatapui; 



1*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr);2tl;m. 

.. 

80 

Jalaka; 

10; .. 

Savrdi; 

2*0 

XV. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Nandganx; 

2 0; Sat. 


3*0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Padncra; 

25-0 

Mangrul 

2-0; Thu. 

Shivani; 

3*0 

W. 

tl. 



Chaval; 






Dliamanganv; 

2-4 

Dattapur; 

2*0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

tl. 

Banosa; 

5-0 

Banosa; 

5*0; Thu. 



rv. 


Pandurana; 

22.0 

Varud; 

7 0; Wed. 



xv. 


Achalpur; 

13-0 

I’ulajapur 

1*0; Tue. 


4*0 

xv;rv. 

tl. 



Gadhi; 






Amravati; 

21-0 

Javala; 

,. Thu. 


3*0 

w;w. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 


Achalpur; 

.. Thu. 

Achalpur; 


w;rv. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

13'0 

Chandur 

6*0; Sun. 


2*0 

w;rv. 

tl. 



Bazar; 






Dhamanganv; 

12-0 

Anjanvati; 

.. Wed. 

. . 

0*2 

w. 


Kokarda; 

2-0 

Kokarda; 

2-0;Fti. 

.. 

10*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Hanumen 








Jayanti Fr.Ct-Vad. 16; 2tl. 
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Village Naive. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Saidapur—Dyr.— 

N; 

150 

0*4 

82; 

19 

; 44 

Kasbegavhan; 

1 

0*4 

Sakara—Amt.— 

S; 

18-0 

1*8 

311; 

62 

; 151 

Vadura; 

2*0 

Sakhari-Dyr.-mSRt 

NE; 

16-0 

3*0 

756; 

162 

405 

Khallar; 

2*0 

Salabardi—Msi.—H1 

N, 

6-0 

0*9 

129; 

30 

71 

Pala; 

3*0 

Salai—MI r.— 

NE; 

7-0 

4*7 

286, 

46 

162 

Kalamkhar; 

3*0 

Salebad—Act.— 

W; 

2-0 

0*4 

45; 

8 


Achalpur; 

2*0 

Salepur— Aqt .— 

N; 

6-0 

1*3 

463; 

108 

266 

Paratvada; 

3*4 

Salimapur—€dr.~-^l<?il'H^< .. 

E; 

14-0 

1*2 

194; 

45 

105 

Nimbhora; 

2-0 

Salod—Amt.— 

SE; 

16-0 

1*8 

110; 

26 

72 

Mahuli Chor; 

2*0 

S alod—Amt.— 

S; 

35-0 

4-7 

1278; 

281 

509 

Local; 

•* 

Salora Bk.—Amt.—., 

N; 

7*0 

1*0 

254; 

52 

97 

Nandura Bk.; 

1*0 

Saiora Bk.—cdr .—%• .. 

N; 

34-0 

3*5 

622; 

135 

297 

Shendola Bk.; 

2*0 

SSlora Kh.—Amt.—. 

N; 

12-0 

1*3 

1079; 

254 

492 

Local; 

*• 

Salora Kh.—Cdr.—• • 

N; 

9.0 

2.4 

215; 

49 

121 

Jalaka Jagtap; 

2-0 

Samada—Dyr.— 

W; 

4-0 

3*2 

907; 

200 

413 

Daryapur; 

4*0 

Samapur—^Acr.— 

S; 

12-2 

0-7 

255; 

39 

115 

Kolha; 

2*0 

Samaserapur-Dyr.—• • 

NW; 

10-0 

0*7 

206; 

53 

89 

Nimbhari; 

1*0 

Sambhora—Acr.— 

NE; 

12-0 

1*8 

; 109; 

25 

; 70 

Ghatladaki; 

2*0 

S ahRal u d—Dy r.— 

W; 

4-0 

6*5; 

1455; 

302; 

745 

Local; 

•• 

SahRava Bk.—^Dyr.—lETT^T^ • • 

NE; 

16-0 

2*1 

656; 

126 

307 

Yesurni; 

3*0 

SahRava Kh.—^Dyr.—. 

NE; 

17-0 

0*4 

,34; 

7 

17 

Asatpur; 

2*0 

SahRBvi N. Khairi—Acr.— 

SW; 

14*0 

0*9 

168; 

38 

94 

Khairi; 

0*1 

5T. 









Sahgramapur—Amt.—. 

SE; 

26-2 

0*6 

27; 

19 

45 

Shivani; 

0*2 

Sahgulavada-Cdr.-?rrT[55?rET 

SE, 

4*0 

1*6 

145; 

33 

93 

Satephal; 

2*0 

^ahkarapur—Acr.— 

S; 

10*0 

0*7 

96; 

13 

44 

Raseganv; 

3*0 

Saramast apGr—Amt.—?IT- 

W; 

24*0 

0*5; 

III; 

23; 

57 

Kholapur; 

2*0 










Sarphabgd-Acr.- 15 [<?jfin^ .. 

SE; 

14*0 

1-7; 

914; 

187; 

363 

Tuljapur 

1*0 








Gadhi; 


Sarphabfid—Dyr.—.. 

SE, 

11*0 

1*0; 

129; 

27; 

64 

Kamalapur; 

1*0 

Sarphibad—Dyr.—| ^ 

N; 

23*0 

0*3; 

59; 

13; 

26 

Nimkhed 

1*0 








Bazar; 
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Railway Station; Weekly Bazar; Distance; Motor Stand; 

Distance. Bazar Day. Distance. Water 


Institutions and other 
information. 


Kapus Talani; 5*0 Kasbegavhan; 
Badnera; 12*0 Dhanora Phasi; 
Kokarda; 6*0 Khallar; 


Amravati; 38*0 Morshi; 


0-4; Sat. | 
3-0; Thu. 
2-0; Wed. 


.. 10-0 w;rv. 

5*0 w. 

Stage; 3*0 W;w. 


Dapori; 4*0 W;rv. 


Tukaithad; 

Achalpur; 

Achalpur; 

Talani; 

Timtala; 

Badnera; 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Amravati; 

Chandur; 


16*0 Kalamkhar; 
2*0 Achalpur; 

5*0 Paratvada; 

2-0 Pulganv; 

8- 0 Mahuli Chor; 
22'0 Local; 

10-0 NanduraBk.; 
19-0 Shivanganv; 
14-0 Mahuli Jagir; 

9- 0 Kurha; 

4*0 Banosa; 

5*0 Kakada; 


Pathrot; 5*0 Kakada; 

Kapus Talani; 2*0 Nimbhari; 
Achalpur; 30*0 Chandur 
Bazar; 

Banosa; 4-0 Banosa; 

Kokarda; • 12*0 Rangarvasani; 
Kapus Talani; 6-0 Asatpur; 
KushtaBk.; 11-0 Donoda; 


>0; Sat. 
2‘0; Thu. 
3-4; Thu. 
6-0; Mon. 
2-0; Tue. 
Fri. 

1- 0; Fri. 
2*0; Wed, 

2- 0; Mon. 

3- 0; Thu. 

4- 0; Thu. 
2-0; Sun. 
1-0; Sat. 

12'0; Sun. 


Kalamkhar; 3*0 
Achalpur; .. 


Shirpur; 


4*0 w;w. 
2-0 w. 

2-0 w. 

6-0 W;w. 


tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Si (pr); Nagpanchami Fr. 
Srn. Sud. 5; 2 tl; gym; 
2 lib. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maha- 
shivratra Fr.Mg. Vad. 13; 
tl; mq; dg. 
tl. 

SI ipr); Cs(c);tl;lib. 


.. 3*0 w;w. 

Shivanganv; 3 0 w;w. 

2«0 W. 


Daryapur; 40 n* 

Pathrot; 92 W;w. 

Daryapur; 9-0 W;w. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 
dh;lib. 

2 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; mq; 

dh;lib. 

tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 


4*0; Thu. Local; 

1*0; Thu. 

1-0; Tue. 

0-2; Wed. 


w;w. 3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 6 tl; 
lib; Cch. 

0-4 w;rv SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

1-0 w;rv. 2tl. 

3-0 w;rv. SI (pr); tl; dp. 


Badnera; 20*0 Shivani; 0*2; Mon. Shivani; 0-2 w;rv. 

Dipori; 1*0 Chandur; 5*0; Sun. .. 1*0 w. 2tl. 

KushtaBk.; 6-0 Yevata; O-SjSat. .. 5-0 w;w; tl. 


Amravati; lO’O Kholapur; 2*0; Fri. 


4*0 w. tl. 


4*0 w;rv. SI (pr); mq. 


Achalpur; 13*0 Tuljapur 1*0; Tue. .. 4*0 w;rv. an 

Gadhi; 

Kokarda; 6-0 Kokarda; 4-0; Fri. Ramaganv; 2*0 w;w. tl. 

Anjanganv; 5*0 Nimkhed 1*0; Sat. .. 10 W,w. 

Bazar; _ 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
IVavelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sarphapur—Acr.--?n:^J^ . 

NE; 

13-0 

0-6; 513; 113; 229 

Local; 

”7 

Sarsi—Amt.—^rr^ 

NE; 

27-0 

2-8; 384; 89; 158 

Brahmanvada 5*0 
Govindpur; 

Sarsi—Amt.— 

S; 

14-0 

3-7; 775; 191; 394 

Local; 


^aryatapur—Msi.— 

W; 

180 

1*3; 167; 39; 63 

Belora 

(Miyara); 

•• 

Sasan Bk—Dyr.— 

W; 

5-0 

1-5; 815; 180; 351 

Sasan 

Ramapur; 

0-1 

Sasana Ramapur—Dyr.— 

W; 

5-0 

2'6; 967; 223; 468 

Local; 

., 

TPRTTJT. 






Sataniir—Msi.— 

K; 

27-0 

2-7; 544; 129; 302 

Local; 


Sataragahv—Amt.—.. 

SE; 

18-0 

3-0; 935; 218; 527 

Manjari; 

2-0 

Sataragariv—Cdr.—.. 

N; 

26-4 

6-7; 1366; 303; 674 

Local; 


Sate«ahv-'Dyr.—^17^^ 

N; 

140 

5-1; 3198; 663; 1277 

Local; 


Satephal—Cdr.— 

S; 

6-0 

7-8; 1469; 327; 730 

Local; 


Sattiruipatha Mlg.— 

.. 


1-9 185; 38; 94; 

Anjanganv; 

12*0 

SatQrna—Amt.— 



3-7; 914; 178; 402 



Saturna—Amt.— 



Included in Urban Area I. 



Satu^ijia (Rural Area)—Amt,— 

(^TTiflnr f^wr) 

S; 

H 

1-0; 43; 14; 13 

Amravpti; 

20 

Saundali HirapQr—Dyr. ^Tf^ToJiT 

W; 

Traill 

2*1;^ 236; 45; 91 

Daryapur; 

6-0 







Saur—Amt.—^TTHT 

N; 

16-0 

3-5; 2485; 551; 1064 

Local; 


Savala—<Idr.—^efoSr 

SE; 

160 

3-6; 894; 210; 452 j 

[ulka; 

1*4 

Savalakhcda—Mlg.— 

N; 


1-3; 184; 28; 109 ] 

Dharni; 

24*0 

Savalfipur—Acr.—.. 

S; 

Dl 

3-5; 1428; 314; 577 1 

Local; 

•• 

Sava|i Bk.—Acr.—^TT^f .. 1 

S; 

Ml 

1-4; 351, 70; 145 1 

^olha; 

4*0 

SSvaji Datura—Acr.—^ISToJir 

N; 

4-2 

2-0; 404; 83; 179 J 

■*aratvada; 

3-0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Achalpur; 

10-0 

Shirpjaganv 

Kasaba; 

3*0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;w. 

Sl(pr);Cs(c),2tI, 

Chandur; 

15‘0 

Nerpingalai; 

4-0; Thu. 


7’0 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Badnera; 

9»0 

Dhanora phisi; 2*0; Thu. 

.. 

4‘0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Belora 

(Mf’jara); 

.. Fri. 

Wthapur; 

3-0 

w. 

Included in Belora village, 

Banosa; 

6*0 

Banosa; 

4-0; Thu. 

Yewda; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr): pyt| tl; mq; lib, 

Banosa; 

6*0 

Banosa; 

4’0; Thu. 

Arola; 

3*0 

W;w. 

2Sl(pr, m); pyt; Bhoge- 
shvar Mahadev Srn* Sud, 
15; 3 tl; mq; lib. 

Mulatai; 

21‘0 

Sh^ndurjan^; 

3-0; Fri. 

Shcndurjana; 3*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); 2 tl, 

Timtala; 

6-0 

Nandganv 

Kh^ndeshvar; 

3^0; Sat. 

•• 

5i0 

W. 

Sl(pr)|2tl. 

Chandur; 

24‘0 

Local; 

,. Sun. 

•• 

23-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 5 tl; m; 
gym; 2 lib. 

Anjanganv; 

6*0 

Local; 

,. Sup. 

Pandhari; 

3*0 

W;rv; 

n. 

4 SI (2 pr, 2 m); pyt; 
2 Cs (fmg); Mahadev Fr. 
Ct.Sud.B; 10 tl; mq; dg; 
gym; 2 lib; 3 dp. 

Dipori; 

3*0 

Chandur; 

5*0; Sun. 

- 

1-4 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; 2 m; 

ch; lib. 

Anjanganv; 

12-0 

Anjanganv; 

l2-0;Mon 

.. 

.• 



•• 

•• 

•• 




w;n. 


Amravati; 

20 

Amravati; 

2*0; Sun; 
Wed. 1 

Local; 


W. 

tl. 

Banosa; 

6-0 

Banosa; 

6-0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 

6-0 

n. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

I6'0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Ashti; 

5-0 

w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 2 Cs; 
Nagpanchhmi Fr. Srn. 
Sud. 5; 6 tl; m; mq; dg; 

ch; lib; dp. 

Dhamanganv; 

4*0 

Dhamanganv; 

4*0; Sun. 


1*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Tukaithad; 

44-0 

Bairagad; 

4*0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

20-0 

w. 


Achalpur; 

17-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Thuganv; 

2-0 

w;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 3 tl; mq; 
ch; dp. 

Kushta Bk.; . 

7*0 

Asatpur; 

3-0; Thu. 

.. 

5-0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr), Cs (c); tl. 

Achalpur; 

5-0 

Paratvada; 

3*0; Thu. 

Paratvada; 

3*0 

w;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Distance. 


distance. 







(1) 


(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Savali Kh.~Acr.~;5rT^f .. 

S; 

12*0 

1-2; 

268; 

54; 

114 

Khairi; 


Savalikheija—Mig.-ffiwfer 

SW; 

20-0 

5*8; 

807; 

166; 

441 

Dharni; 

20-0 

Savaner—Amt.— 

S; 

14-0 

5-0; 

1163; 

267; 

666 

Mokhad; 

2-0 

Sa vahga—Amt. —^ | c|‘« j | 

NE; 

18-0 

1-5; 

526; 

103; 

244 

Antora; 

0*6 

Savahga—Cdr.— 

S; 

IH 

0-9; 

541; 

133; 

298 

Yerad; 

2-0 

Savahga—Msi.— 


.. 

2*9; 

1037: 

227; 

519 

Loni; 

1-0 

Savanga Gurav—Amt.— 

S; 

19-2 

1-9; 

255; 

59; 

121 

Dhanora 

1-0 








Gura^; 


Savanga Vithoba—Cdr.—^n^PTT 

W; 

6-0 

2-9; 

799; 

178; 

376 

Manjarkheda; 

3-0 

f^r. 

S avahgi—Msi 

NE; 

30-0 

3-9; 

1526; 

349; 

793 

Chandas; 

2-0 

Savangi Magrapur—Cdr.— 

NE; 

2-0 

3-7: 

840; 

173; 

390 

Chandur; 

3*0 

mrr^. 

Savangi Sahgam—Cdr.— 

SW; 

6-6 

1-0; 

359; 

75; 

192 

Palaskhcda; 

2-0 










Savar^i—Amt,— 

NW; 

13-0 

3-3; 

405; 

89; 

300 

Jalka; 

2-0 

Savarkhed—Msi.—.. 

SW; 

12-4 

5-2; 

856; 

209; 

492 


•• 

Savarkheda—Amt.—.. 

W; 

6-0 

0 -8; 

344; 

73; 

190 

Valganv; 

4-0 

Savarya—Mlg.— 

S; 

12-0 

1-8; 

234; 

39; 

106 

Dharni; 

Il'O 

Sayakheda—Acr.— 

NE; 

I2-0 

0-9; 

33; 

7; 

15 

Karanja 

1-0 








Baheram; 


Sayavada—Msi.— 

W; 

100 

1‘7; 

105; 

27; 

77 

Ambada; 

3-0 

Sayat—Amt.— 

W; 

14-0 

4-7; 

1758; 

384; 

869 

Local; 


Sayyadgariv—Dyr.—.. 



03; 

99; 

19; 

30 

Kokarda; 

0-3 

[§egahv—Amt.—^PTT^ 

N; 

0-6 

1*9; 

2464; 

% 

702; 

333 

Amravati; 

1-0 

^ekapur—Acr.— 

SE; 

41 

1*0; 

»4; 

4; 

11 

Bhuganv; 

LO 

^ekapur—Msi.— 

NE; 

27*0 

0-7; 

1; 

1; 




^ekapur—Dyr.— 

N; 

14-0 

0-7; 

121; 

29; 

62 

Takarkhed 

2-0 








More; 


l^elagahv—Dyr.— 

N; 

24-0 

1-4; 

271; 

66; 

127 

Dahiganv; 

1*0 

^elu Git^id—Amt.—^ ^ 

N; 

18-0 

2-6; 

617; 

132; 

361 

Dhanora 

1-0 








Phasi; 


^eluNatava—Cdr.—.* 

SW; 

14-0 

1*6; 

744; 

193; 

408 

Chikhali 

0-2 








Vaidhy; 


Senda^ii—Amt.—i^nrilFf 

SW; 

12*0 

5-0; 

1; 

1; 



., 

^endola Bk.—Cdr.-^f^to5T 

N; 

16-0 

4-5; 

1301; 

282; 

647 

Local; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 


Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kushta Bk.; 

8-0 

Asatpur; 

3-0: Thu. 

•.. 5-0 

w;rv. 

Cs (c); tl. 

Tukaithad; 

5-0 

Raytalai; 

5-0; Sat. 

Tukaithad; 4*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Timtala; 

4-0 

Mahuli Chor; 

2*0; Tue. 

Mahuli Chor; 2*0 

w. 

SI (pr);Cs;3tl;lib. 

Amravati; 

17-0 

Antora; 

0*6; Tue. 

Yavali; 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); C8:2tl;dp. 

Chandur; 

12'0 

Ghuikhed; 

1-0; Wed. 

Shivani 9*0 

Rasulapur; 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Pandurana; 

31-0 

Loni; 

1-0; Wed. 


w. 

SI (pr). 

Badnera; 

19-0 

Mahuli Chor; 

2*0; Tue. 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Milkhed; 

3-0 

Malkhed; 

3-0: Tue; 
Sun. 

3-0 

w;rv. 

S] (pr); 5 tl; gym; ch. 

Pandurana; 

17*0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Vathoda; 2*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Chandur; 

3-0 

Chandur; 

3-0; Sun. 

2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m; 2 dg. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Dhanora 

Mogul; 

3-0; Mon. 

6*4 

w;w. 

2tl. 

Amravati; 

12-0 

Nandganv 

Peth; 

4*0; Fri. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; ch. 




.. 

0*1 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; m; dg; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

6-0 

Valganv; 

4-0; Thu. 

3*0 

rv. 

tl. 

Tukaithad; 

23-0 

Dharni; 

12-0; Fri. 

Dharni; 12*0 

W;rv. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

9-0 

Shirajganv 

Kasaba; 

3*0; Sat. 

2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Amravati; 

45-0 

Khed; 

3-0; Mon. 


W. 

2tl. 

Kurum; 

7*0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

6*0 

W. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; 3 tl; m; 
mq; dh; 2 lib; dp. 

Kokarda; 

0-3 

Kokarda; 

0*3; Fri. 




Amravati; 

I-O 

Amravati; 

1«0; Wed; 
Sun. 


W. 

SI (pr); 6 tl; ch. 

Achalpur; 

4-0 

Jarvadi; 

0-2; Wed. 

0*1 

W;w. 

tl. 






W. 


Kapus Talani; 

1-0 

Kapus Talani; 

1-0; Tue. 

5*0 

W;w. 

Cs; tl. 

Anjanganv; 

5-0 

Anjanganv; 

5*0; Mon. 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Badnera; 

12-0 

Dhanora 

Phasi; 

l-O; Thu. 

Loni; 5*0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Hanuman Fr, 
Ct. Sud, 15; 4tl. 

Chandur; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Shivani 2*4 

Rasulapui; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Shri Mandev Fr, 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

.. 




5*0 

w. 


Chandur; 

18-0 

Sivanganv; 

2-0; Wed. 

2*0 

W. 

Sl(pr);3tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

gendola Kh.-C(lr.-i?teT 

N; 

30'0 

4’2; 

1432; 

347; 

578 


^endu“jana—Cdr.—• • 

S; 

lO’O 

6-9; 

1536; 

368; 

710 

Local; 

^endcirjanft (Rural Area)-Msi.— 

. 

.. 

2-8 

156; 

41 

91 

.. 









Sendarajanfi (Urban Aref)— 

N; 

27-0 

3*9; 11610; 

2413; 4826 

Local; 

(^T^Trt ) 








Sendurjana Bk.—Cdr.— 

%■ 

Ni 

21-0 

7'Oi 

1848; 

7416; 

832 

Local; 

Sendurjanfi Kh—Cdr.— 

N; 

14‘0 

1'5: 

539; 

100; 

238 

Kavadgavhan; 1*0 









$evati—Amt.— 

NE; 

7-0 

4’9i 

504; 

112; 

258 

NandganvPeth; 3*0 

SiddhanSthaptir—Amt,— 

S; 

20-0 

0-9! 

456; 

93; 

247 

Vadura; 2*0 

Sido^I—Cdr.—ftJTSftli' 

SE; 

24*0 

1‘4; 

500; 

114; 

321 

Pimpalkhuta; 3*0 

Simori—MsifirfliTT 

,, 

.. 

l-Oj 

37; 

14; 

,. 

•. .» 

Simora—MsiftlflTr 

S; 

6‘0 

2'5! 

570; 

133; 

285 

Pardi; 3*0 

Sindava4i—Cdr.— 

N; 

16-0 

I'^, 

279; 

50; 

151 

Anjansingi; 5*0 

SindiBk—Acr.-f^^f^. 

SW; 

12*0 

4-9; 

2534; 

520; 

1088 

Local; 

Sindi Kh.—Acr —fTO* 

E; 

6-0 

1-2: 

2; 

1; 

1 

Paratvada; 3*0 

Sihganapur—Dyr.—fthH fJT •. 

E; 

13-0 

6-4; 

1964; 

446; 

891 

Local; 

^’h^anavadi—Dyr — 

E; 

5-0 

2-2; 

642; 

138; 

340 

Kalashi; 1*0 

^ igoli—Amt — 

S; 

18-2 

0-7; 

62; 

18; 

39 

Dhanora 3*0 

Gurav; 

^ihgori—Msi.— 

E; 

28’0 

2-4; 

756; 

162; 

418 

Vadala; 1-0 

^ipagahv—Amt — 

SW; 

10-0 

1-2; 

130; 

30; 

65 

Phul Amla; 

arcjagihv-Cdr— ftirsprnr .. 

N; 

27-0 

2-f; 

2111; 

514; 1104 

Local; 

^irajagahv-Cdr-f?n35PTr3r . ■ 

E; 

4-0 

3-1; 

850; 

206; 

484 

Local; 

Sir?jagahv—Dyr.—.. 

N; 

21-0 

O-C; 

73; 

16; 

38 

Anjanganv; 2-0 

iSinjagahv—Msi.—.. 

S; 

170 

2-7; 

825; 

206; 

393 

Mangrul; 1 -0 

Sirajagahv A'd-tk—Acr.— 

E; 

12-0 

0-5; 

199; 

36; 

70 

Kharala; 2'0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8). 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 





Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); 2Cs; 4tl;m. 

Dhaminganv; 6'0 

Local; 


Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; 3 m; 








dg; gym; lib. 

Mulatai; 

20-0 

M dkapur; 

0*1; Fri. 

Local; 


W;w. 

4 SI (2 pr, 2 m); 6 tl; 3 mq; 
gym; 2 dp. 

Chandur; 

21*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


W;W 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs (2 c, mp); 

2 tl; Shivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 11; mq; lib; dp. 

Chandur; 

18-0 

Shendurjt na 
Bk.; 

3*5; Tue. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr);Cs;tl;Ub. 

Amravati; 

7*0 

NandganvPeth; 3*0; Fri. 

Nandganv 

Peth; 

3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); tl;mq. 

Badnera; 

22-0 

Dhanora 

Phasi; 

2-0; .. 


3’0 

W. 

SI (pr);2tl. 

Dhmanganv; 12*0 

Chinchpur; 

2*0; Sat. 


6*0 

W; V. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 







W. 


Amravati; 

38-0 

Pimpillhuta; 

1 

3*0; Sun. 

Morshi; 

6-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(c);4tl. 

Arvi; 

7-0 

Anjansingi; 

5-0; Sun 

Kurha, 

5-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct; 
2tl. 

Pathrot; 

0-3 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


3*0 

W;w. 

11 SI (5 pr, 5 m, h); 

2 Cs (c); 5 tl; mq; gjm; 
ch; 2 lib; 3 dp. 


4-0 

Paratvada; 

3*0; Thu. 


2*0 

w. ; 

tl. 

Bpnosp; 

11*0 

Chendrkapur; 

1-4; Fri. 


0*4 

w;iv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (ir.p); 3 tl; 
lib; dp. 


1*0 

Daryrpur; 

4*0; Thu. 


4*0 

w;t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bi.dncra; 

lC-0 

Mahuli Chor; 

3*0; Tue. 

Dhanora 

Gurav; 

1*0 

w. 

tl. 

P, ndurt na; 

45*0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Hivarkhed; 

7*0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); dp. 

Takali; 

2-0 

Badnera; 

7-0; Mc.n 



w. 

tl; m; ch. 

Amrav.ti; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Wed 

M'jhari; 

2*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m) 2 Cs 3 tl; 

gym; lib. 

Chandur; 

4*0 

Chandur; 

4*0; Sun. 


4*0 

W;rv. 

Cs; 3 tl. 

Anjangtnv; 

2*0 

Anj n ;8n^; 

2*0; M(n. 


2*0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

18*0 

LocjI; 

.. Sat. 

Karajganv; 

3*0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); tl. 

Amravati; 

. 21*0 

Jav^la; 

2'riTKu. 


1*4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 


A*280~5I-A. 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 


1 

SirajagaAvba^^—Acr.—ftrsr- 
<liw. 

E; 

14-0 

2-7; 2976; 647; III 

Local; 


^irajaganv Kasaba—Acr.—On’TjSf- 

NE; 

14*0 

17-8; 8589; 1802; 3510 

Local; 


^TRTOslT. 






^irakheiji—Msi.— 

SW; 

10-0 

3-4; 2548; 545; 977 

Local; 

•• 

Sirala—Arnt.—ftirToST 

N; 

100 

16*7; 5394; 2064; 2081 

Local; 

•• 

^irelas—Msi.— 

S; 

160 

7*0; 680; 167; 340 

Nerpingalai; 

3-0 

Sirapur—Mlg.~ftl 

W; 

3-0 

1*5; 519; 96; 269 

Kalamkhar; 

3’0 

iSirapQr—Msi.— 

.. 

.. 

2^9; 82; 24; 47 



SirapQr—Msi.—Rl 



l-O; 16; 7; 11 



^irapur—Amt —f^I < 

SE; 

20-0 

3-4; 553; 131; 268 

Mokhad; 

I’O 

Siresaganv—Dyr.—.. 



2:1; 546; 124; 303 



Sivepaganv—Cdr.—.. 

N; 

32-0 

3-3; 1520; 382; 635 

Local; 


^ivanga—Msi.—fijcj^lT 

W; 

180 

0*4; 80; 21; 35 

Belora 

(Majara); 


^ivani—Amt.— 

SW; 

11*4 

1*3; 364; 83; 174 

Uttamsara; 

2-0 

^ivani—Amt.— 

SE; 

26*0 

2*6; 727; 174; 343 

Local; 

.. 

l$i vajoi—Cdr,—f^l cj Wpf 

SW; 

I-O 

1-8; 57; 14; 36 

Chandur; 

1*0 

^iva^ii Kh;—Amt.—.. 

SW; 

13-0 

0*7; 296; 60; 121 

Uttamsara; 

3*0 

^i vapor—^Amt.—(sjiqi^i 

W; 

8*0 

0-7; 144; 34; 84 

Alanganv; 

2’0 

^i vapurl—Msi.— 

W; 

180 

0*5; 150; 34; 54 

Belora 

(^lajara); 

•• 

J^ivar Bk.—Dyr.— 

W; 

4-0 

3*0;^ 825; 162; 432 

Local; 


^ivai* Kh.—Dyr.—fi|<S|X 

SW^; 

3-0 

2*8;^ 765; 153; 349 

Local; 


givarfi—Amt.—fticl <T 

S; 

31-0 

2-7; 656; 158; 360 

Salod; 

20 

^ivarS—Msi.—ftiM <l 

S; 

12-0 

1-4; 13; 3; 7 

Rajurvadi; 

2*0 

Sivarakhe^S—Dvr.—ftRTTRT^T 

NE; 

17-0 

0-6; 95; 21; 53 

Khallar; 

2*0 

Somavar Khe(^§—Mlg.—i < 


.. 

2-9; 418; 80; 246 

Gaulkheda; 

10 

^yr. 






SonabariJi-MIg.-^ikT^ .. 

W; 

6-0 

2-1; 214; 32; 121 

Dharni; 

5-0 

Sonagahv—Cdr.—^ftrT^rhr 

SE; 

2*0 

3*5; 1026; 250; 551 

Chandur; 

2-0 

Sonagahv—Dyr,— 

N; 

i2-0 

1-8; 610; 137; 275 

Local; 


SonakhSs—Dyr,— 

. . 

4-0 

M; 78; 20; 29 

Leheganv; 

0*1 

Sonakhc^—Dyr.—#rty 

W; 

12-4 

0-7; 156; 33; 68 

Ramtirth; 

4-0 


A. 280 -^ 1 -B. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

1 

Institutions and other 
Information. 

(9) 

Achalpur; 

19'0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Stage 


W;w. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); Cs (c); 
Rajaneshvar Fr. Asd. Vad. 
12; 8 tJ; 2 mq; 2 dg. 

Achalpur; 

I4'0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

" 

W. 

6Sl(2pr,2m.2h);2C8(c); 
20 tl; 3 mq; gym; 3 lib; 
7 dp; Cch, 

Amravati; 

25*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 


0-6 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mis); 
Ganapati UtsavBdp. Sud. 
15; 9 tl; m; mq; cb; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W;w. 

7 SI (3 pr, m, h, 2 clg); 
pyt; 2 Cs; tl; 2 mq; dg; 
dh; ch; Jib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 

29-0 

Nerpingalai; 

3-0; Thu. 

.. 

2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); C. (c); 3 tl. 

Tukaithad; 

22-0 

Dharni; 

4-0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

3-0 

W;rv. 






•• 


W. 

w. 


Badnera; 

20-0 

Nandganv 

Khandeshvar; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 

0-5 

w. 

Si (pr); Mahashivratra Fr, 
Phg. Sud. 1; 2 tl. 





.. 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

.. 

0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dh; lib. 

Amravati; 

25-0 

Belora 

(Majara); 

.. Fri. 

Rithapur; 

3-0 

W. 

Included in Belora village. 

Takali; 

0-4 

Ganori; 

2-0; Tue. 


4-0 

W. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Badnera; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl; dp. 

Chandur; 

1-0 

Chandur; 

1-0; Sun. 

.. 


W. 

tl. 

Takali Bk.; 

1-4 

Badnera; 

5*0; Mon. 


6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Badnera; 

80 

Bhatkuli; 

2*0; Fri. 


0*6 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

25*0 

Belora 

(Majara); 

.. Fri. 

Rithapur; 

2*0 

W. 

Included in Belora village. 

Banosa; 

4-0 

Banosa; 

4-0; Thu. 


4-0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Banosa; 

3*0 

Banosa; 

3-0; Thu. 

Banosa; 

3-0 

w;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); pyt; tl. 

Badnera; 

22*0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 


11-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

Amravati; 

32-0 

Rajurvadi; 

2-0; Sat. 

Rajurvadi; 

2-4 

w;rv. 


Kapus Taiani; 

8-0 

Asatpur; 

2'0; Thu. 

Stage; 

1-0 

w;rv. 

2t). 

Achalpur; 

14-0 

Gaulkheda; 

I‘0;Tuc. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Tukaithad; 

18-0 

Dharni; 

5*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

5-0 

W. 


Chandur; 

1-0 

Chandur; 

2*0; Sun. 


2-0 

W. 

SI(m); 2C8; 4tl. 

Kapus Taiani; 

1-0 

Kapus Taiani; 

2‘0; Tuc. 

.. 

6-0 

W;w. 

2SI(pr,m);2CB;2tl. 

Leheganv; 

1-0 

Leheganv; 

0*1; Tuc. 

Daryapur; 

4-0 

w;rv. 

2 tl; m. 

Kinkhed; 

10*0 

Karatkhed; 

2-0; Tue. 

Dahihanda; 

3*0 

w;tv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sc napiir—Mlg.—^^lffT^ 



2-9; 537; 92; 303 



Sonar£khe<;l S—Amt.— 

W; 

22-0 

0-8; 347; 72; 168 

Vathoda; 

1*0 

Senori—Acr.— 

E; 

24*0 

1-3; 576; 134; 252 

Local; 


Sonegahv—Cflr.— 

E; 

18-0 

2*8; 737; 156; 375 

Borganv; 

2‘0 

Sonora Bk.—Cdr.—.. 

SW; 

6-4 

2-1; 569; 138; 290 


7'0 

Sonora Kalcr4e-Cdr.-^#ro 

E; 

22-0 

1-6; 306; 78; 172 

JKada; 

1-0 

spirit. 






Sonora Kb. — Cdr.—. 

SW; 

6-4 

1*3; 175; 46; 85 

Palaskhcd; 

3*0 

Subhanapur—Acr.—.. 

NE; 

11*0 

!•:; 209; 53; 115 

Karanja 

1*0 





Baheram; 


Suj apur—Dyr.— 

E; 

7-0 

2-C; 440; IOC; 209 

Kalashi; 


Suh ll“Amt.— 

W; 

2*0 

H] 717; 154; 331 

Amravati; 

2*0 

Suki li—Amt.—r 

S; 

20-0 

0-8; 331; 80; 188 

Pimpri 

1*4 





Niptni; 


Suki 11—Dvr.— 

W; 

14-0 

2-0; 526; 140; 219 

Bhj mod; 

4*0 

Sulatanapur— Act.— 

E; 

24-0 

0*7; 603; 142; 245 

Local; 


SuUtanapur—Amt. — 

N; 

6-0 

0*6; 63; 13; 28 

Valganv; 

1-4 

Sulftanapui — Amt.— 

S; 

23-6 

0*9; 2C6; 47; 104 

Pimpii 

2*0 





Nipnii; 


Sulatanapui ~Cdr.— 

SE; 

3-0 

0-5; 47; 1C; 28 

Javarr; 

3*0 

Suli.tanapur- Cilr,— 

S; 

1:0 

1-5; 634; 127; 370 

Local; 


Supal:ivada—Cdr — .. 

SE; 

5-0 

1-6; 581; 136; 313 

Tivara; 

2-0 

Surpji—Dyr.— 



2*0; 260; 55; 125 



Suraji—Dyr.— 



Included in Uiban Area I. 



Surali—Acr — ^oSi" 

NE; 

21-0 

3*6; HOC; 248; 463 

Loci.1; 


Sural!—Ms\—^TBi* 

E; 

25-0 

1-6; 1182; 255; 522 

Loral; 


Suravada—Acr.— 

SW; 

oo 

I*2r 204; 41; 100 

Chfmak Bk.; 

0*2 

■SuiavadJBk.— 

W; 

70 

l-e; 297; 64; 152 

Hivai khtd; 

2*0 

Surava^i Kb.—M‘ W 


.. 

0-9; 421; 88; 205 

Hivai khed; 

2*0 

Sui y alib ed— Msi — 

NE; 

23*0 

I'C; 1<; 5; 1 


.. 

Sufarada—Mlg — 

SW; 

15-0 

3-7; 981; 152; 560 

Sadrebadi; 

4*0 

'Takali — /.mt. — ZY^3i 

N; 

C-0 

1*6; 1092; 236; 447 

Nandura Bk.; 

2*0 

Tabali—/.mt 



1*5; 1; .. 



Tak all—Dyr.—OToJi* 

S; 

6-0 

1*7; 706; 160; 273 

Local; 


Takal! Bk.-/ mt.-2Tfofi .. 

S; 

14*0 

3*4; 951; 212; 419 

Loni; 

20 

Takali Gilr.ba — A.mt. — ETTOi' •. 

S; 

18*0 

0*9; 267; 56; 151 

Pimpii 

1*0 





Nipcni; 

















AMIIAVATI DISTRlCt 


Railway Station: 

Weekly Bazar;' Distance; 

Motor Stand; 


Institutions and other 

Distance. 


Bazar Day. 

Distance. 

Water 

information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Vsthoda; 

I'O; Mon. 

6-0 

w;.v. 

SI (pi);tl. 

Amravati; 

27-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

4-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 5 tl; m; 







21ih;dp. 

Pulganv; 

6-0 

Pulganv; 

6*0; Mon. 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

,.' 

100 

Gujari; 

Tue. 

10‘0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt. Cs; 4tl. 

Pulganv; 

6-0 

Pulganv; 

6-0; Mon. 

Pulganv; 6*0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

6-0 

Rajura; 

3'0 Tue. 

6*4 

W. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

12*0 

Shirajganv 

4’0; Sat. 

2-0 

W;vv. 

SI (pi); Cs; tl. 



Kasha; 





Bhujavada; 

3-0 

Bancsa; 

.. Thu. 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Amravati; 

2-0 

Amravati; 

2-0; Wed; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 




Sun. 




Bad n era; 

12-0 

Papal; 

2-0; Sun. 

7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);2tl. 

Kinkhed; 

9-0 

Dahihanda; 

I'O; Sat. 

Dahihanda; I'O 

rv. 

S! (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

27-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

4-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl;1ih; dp. 

Amravati; 

6*0 

Valganv; 

l'4:Thu. 

1-5 

w;iv. 

tl. 

Badncra; 

14-0 

Mahuli Cher; 

7-0; Tue. 

Dhanora 3*0 

w. 

tl. 





Gurav; 



Chandur; 

28-0 

Shendurjana; 

6-0; Tue. 

3-0 

W. 

3 tl; dh. 

Chandur; 

13.0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Shivani; 6*0 

W. 

Cs. 

Dipori; 

2-0 

Chandur; 

6-0; Sun. 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 






W. 


Achalpur; 

22*0 

Local; 

.. Tue, 

6-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs;7tl. 

Pandurana; 

17-0 

Varud; 

2-0; Wed. 

Local; 

W;w 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; 3 tl; dg 







lih; dp. 

Chamak Bk.; 

1-0 

Chamak Bk.; 

0-2; Fri- 

Achalpur; 6'0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Amravati; 

45*0 

Hivarkhed; 

2*0; Mon. 

Hivarkhed; .. 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs, tl. 

Amravati; 

40-0 

Hivarkhed; 

2-0; Mon. 

.. 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 


,, 

,, 

.. 

.. 

W. 


Tukaithad; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Dhavati; 4*0 

w;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Amravati; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; mq. 





.. 

W. 


Bhujavada; 

1-4 

Lokhapuya; 

1*0; Mon. 

Local; 

w;w; 

rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; 2 dg. 

Local; 

.. 

Local; 

,. Wed. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ganapaii Fr. 







Bdp, Sud. 9; 3tl; mq; lib. 

Badnera; 

10-0 

Dhanora 

2-0; Thu. 

5-0 

w;rv. 

tl. 



Phasi; 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

']P&ka]I Kan&4&—Amt.—. • 

S; 18-0 

1-4; 289; 60; 108 

Dhanora 10*0 

Xakarakheda—Acr.—.. 

E; 13-0 

2-8; 674; 145; 347 

Phasi; 

Aseganv; 0‘4 

T&karakheda—Amt.— 

N; 140 

40; 2642; 51)8; 1055 

Local; 

7'akarakheda Kavarc—Dyr.— .. 

W; 140 

2-2; 418; 82; 179 

Chendaknpur; 0*4 

dl+WT^^. 




Xakarakhc(^a Mcr —Dyr.— .. 

N; 18-0 

4-3; 1828; 391; 770 

Local; 





Talai—Mlg.— 

N; 20 

2-5; 383; 79; 194 

Dharni; 1*0 

TaJaijI—Acr.—^65«n 

E; ll-O 

1-8; 573; 112; 314 

Local; 

Trlapi—Cdr.— 

E; 17-0 

3-4; 1002; 207; 477 

Nimbhora 1*0 

Talari—Mai.—cToS^f 

S; 6-0 

4*4; 460; 100; 236 

Bodakha; 

Pimpalkhuta; 2*0 

Tajavel—Acr.—do5^^ 

E; 16-0 

4*6; 2396; 527; 986 

Local; 

Tajeganv—Msi.-^<lo5^TR 

SW; 18*0 

1-4; 556; 137; 320 

Porgavhan; 3*0 

Tajegfiriv Das&aar—Cdr.— 

NE; 130 

11-9; 6306; 1401; 2648 

Local; 





TajegShv Mohana—Acr.— 

E; 8-0 

1*7; 947; 195; 378 

Local; 





Tajegfinv ^hSkflr—Cdr.— 

N; 27-0 

4-3; 3537; 810; 1517 

Local; 

5T^. 




Timaaava^i—Acr.--tli*<^^l«i.. 

E; 13-0 

0-8; 237; 48; 116 

Talani; 1*0 

TSmasavS^i—Dyr.—. 

NW; 6-0 

2-0; 238; 59; 118 

Itaki; 0*4 

Tfirakhe^a (Urban Area)— 

.. 

Included in Urban Area I. 

• • 





Tarakhe^fi (Rural Area)—Amt.— 

W; 50 

1-3; 19; 4, 7 

Amravati; 1*0 





Taro^fi—cdr.—tl 1 

NE; I7‘0 

0*9; 261; 55; 135 

Murtijapur; 0*i 

Taro^fi—Cdr.— 

W; 2*0 

1-7; 12; 2, 6 

Manjaikhed; 3*0 

Tarodi--Cdr.—Cl <lf 1 

E; 9-0 

3*1; 676; 176; 316 

Ashok Nagar; 2*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Badnera; 

13-0 

Dhanora 1*0; Thu. 

Phisi; 


6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq. 

Achalpur; 

14*0 

Aseganv; 0*4; Wed. 

Aseganv; 

0*2 

w;rv. 

SI (pr);2tl; ch;1ib. 

Amravati; 

14-0 

Local; .. Tue. 

Local; 


w;w. 

6 SI (3 pr, 2m,h); C8;6tl; 

2 mq; gym; 3 lib; 2 dp. 

Kokarda; 

12-0 

Chendakapur; 0*4; Wed. 


3*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; dh. 

Anjanganv; 

2-0 

Local; .. Fri. 

•• 

2*0 

w;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tlj 
m;ch; 2 lib; 5 dp. 

Tukaithad; 

21*0 

Dharni; hO; Fri. 

Dharni; 

2*0 

w. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Aseganv; 2*0; Wed. 


1*0 

w;rv. 

2Sl(pr, m);tl. 

Local; 


Dhamanganv; 8-0; Sun. 

Dhaman¬ 

ganv; 

6*0 

W. 

si (pr);Cs;2tl. 

Amravati; 

3-0 

Morshi; 3-0; Tue. 


0*6 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dh; 2 dg; 
gym; ch; dp. 

Amravati; 

19*0 

Local; .. Fri. 


1*6 

W;w. 

1 

3 SI (2 pr, h); 2 Cs; Ram 
Fr.CtSud. 9;Vitthal Fr. 
A8d.Sud.ll,Kt.Sud. 11; 
10tl;m; dh;gym;ch; lib; 
2 dp. 

Amravati; 

26-0 

Local; .. Sat. 

Stage; 

•• 

w;w;t. 

tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

12*0 

Local; ,. Mon. 

Local; 

• • 

w;rv. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 4 Cs; 
Sankrant Fr. Ps. 8 tl; 

3 mq; 2 dg; gym; ch; lib; 

4 dp. 

Achalpur; 

8-0 

Local; .. Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq. 

Amravati; 

24-0 

Shendurjana; 2*0; Tue. 

•• 

2*0 

W. 

3 SI (2 m, h);2Cs; 14 tl; 
3 m; dg; dh; gym; lib; 
dp; Cch. 

Achalpur; 

12-0 

Rajana; 2*0; Fri. 

Talani; 

1*0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Leheganv; 

2-4 

Banosa; 6*0; Thu. 

•• 

4*0 

W;w. 

Cs (gr); tl. 

Amravati; 

1*3 

Amravati; 1*3; Wed; 

Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

W;pl. 

6 SI (4 pr, m. h); Cs; 2 tl# 
4mq. 2 dg; 3 dh; 3 gym; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Chandur; 

16-0 

Murtijapur; 0*1; Fri. 

Kurha; 

6*0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Chandur; 2*0; Sun. 

Chandur; 

20 

W. 

tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

5*0 

Dattapur; 5*0; Sun. 

• • 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs;2tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Taroda~Dy.— 

N; 

12-0 

1-2; 

397 

82 

159 

Local; 


Taroda-'-M i — 

NW; 

4-0 

1*5; 

1022 

235 

552 

Local; 


Taroda—M i — 



0-8; 

173 

43 

109 

Morshl; 

4*0 

Tarodi-^Msi.— 

E; 

35-0 

1-7; 

6 

1 

2 

Pus da; 

2‘0 

Tatara-Mlg.-^f^TT 

S; 

11-0 

I*!); 

226 

39 

82 

Dharni; 

13*0 

Tatar, pur—Amt.— 

W; 

6-0 

0*7; 

56 

14 

28 

Valganv; 

4-0 

Xavalar—Acr.— 

N; 

10-0 

3-5; 

1026 

242 

560 

Parsapur; 

1*0 

Tclakhar—Mlg.— 


.. 

1*8; 

458 

91 

232 

Gaulkhcda; 

4*0 

Tchikhcd—Dyr.-%?5#^ 

NW; 

10*0 

1*0; 

211 

43 

104 

Umri Mnmda- 

1-4 








bad; 


Tcmbali— 

S; 

3-0 

2-7; 

367 

64 

223 

•• 


Tcmbha—Amt— 

N; 

10-0 

1-5; 

421 

99 

225 

Sal ora Kh; 

5-0 

Tembharun Sonda—Mlg — .. 



1*7; 

532 

113 

2/3 

Chikhaldara; 

14-0 










Tcmhhl-Msi.-r^fi 

W; 

5*0 

0-4; 

49 

10 

25 

Kbanapu ; 

2*0 

Tembhurkheda—. 

E; 

24-0 

5*5; 

2182 

504 

1094 

Local; 


Tembhu 'ijl—Cdr 

N; 

3-4 

3'1; 

474 

112 

209 

Chandur; 

4*0 

Thaiji—M'i.—^srrf 

E; 

4-0 

1-3; 

169 

45; 94 

Morshi; 

4-0 

Thi lorl—Dyr.— 

E; 

40 

10’5; 

2047 

430 

1007 

Local; 


Thuganv—Acr.—^fqr 

E; 

18-0 

2*8; 

1120 

201 

452 

Pimpri; 

1*0 

Thuganv—Amt.— 

NW; 

8-0* 

5-5; 

3782 

8*21 

1336 

Local; 


Thu7,anv—Amt.— 

SE; 

17-0 

1*3|* 

354 

96 

168 

Nandura Bk.; 

2*0 

Thuganv—Cdr.— 

NW; 

5-0 

1*5; 

175 

50 

102 

Chandur; 

5*0 

Thuiji— 

E; 

4-0 

1*6; 

364 

100 

184 

Morshi; 

4*0 

Timatala—Amt.—(d*l d | ^ \ 

N; 

10-0 

1*7; 

271; 

56 

123 

Anjanganv 

2*0 








Basi; 


Tingariya-Mlg.~fe?Ri?rT . • 

W; 

2*0 

2*5; 

289 

55 

185 

Dharni; 

4*2 

Titamba—Mlg.—fddNl 

S; 

1|.0 

3*0; 

615 

98, 

274 

Dharni; 

lO'O 

TitavS—Cdr.—^fesTT 

S; 

11*0 

1*8; 

559 

137; 

330 

Javala; 

2*0 

Tighara—Amtw^ldM <1 

S; . 

26 4 

1*4; 

198 

44; 

115 

Vadhona 

2*0 


Ramnath; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kokarda; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Daryapur; 

12-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Datta Fr. 
Mrg Sud. 15; 2tl; lib. 

Amravati; 

35*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Morshi; 

4*0 

w;w. 

2tl. 

Amravi.ti; 

4*0 

Morshi; 

4*0; Tue. 





Pantlurana; 

160 

Pusala; 

2 0 Tue. 

Pusala; 

20 

W. 


Dhulghat; 

25-0 

Baru; 

5-0; Mon. 

Dharni; 

11*0 

W. 


Amravati; 

6-0 

Valganv; 

4-0; Thu. 


3*0 

iv. 

tl. 

Pathrot; 

5-0 



Parsapur; 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl; 
mq; gym; lib. 

Elichpur; 

14-0 

Gaulkht’da; 

4*0; Tuc. 





Leheganv; 

5*0 

Umri 

Mamtlabad; 

1-4; Sat. 

Yewda; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl. 

•• 




Dharni; 

3-0 

w. 


Amaravati; 

10-0 

Nandganv 

Peth; 

6-0; Fri. 

Nandganv; 

5*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Achalpur; 

18-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 





Amravati; 


Mofshi; 

5 0; Tue. 



w. 


Panciurr.na; 

25-0 

Varud; 

2*0; Wed. 

Varud; 

30 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); dp. 

Chandur; 

4-0 

Chandur; 

4*0, Sun. 



W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 

Amravati; 

40*0 

Morshi; 

4*0; Tuc. 

Morshi; 

4-0 

w;rv. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr.Ct.Sud. 15; tl. 

Banosa; 

4*0 

Daryapur; 

4*0; Thu. 


2*0 

w;t. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 3 Cs (2 c, 
mp); 12 tl; ch; lib; dp. 

Achalpur; 

13‘0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 


3-0 

w;rv. 

3 SI (pr); 3tl;mq. 



Thuganvpurna; 

; 1*0; Fri. 

Thuganv¬ 

purna; 

1*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m. 

Amravati; 

8*0 

Nandganv 

Pcth; 

5*0; Fri. 


1*0 

w;w; 

rv. 

5 SI (2 pr, 2 m, h); 5 Cs; 
16 tl; 4 mq; gym; ch; 
3 lib; 5 dp. • 

Chandur; 

5-0 

Chandur; 

5*0; Sun. 


5*0 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

40*0 

Morshi; 

4*0; Tue. 

Morshi; 

4*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl; ch. 

Local; 

•• 

Anjanganv; 

2*0; Thu. 

Januna; 

2*0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Tukaithad; 

15*0 

Dharni; 

1-2; Fri. 

Dharni; 

2-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Tukaithad; 

20-0 

Dharni; 

10-0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

11-0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 

ll'O 

Ghuikhed; 

1*0; Wed. 

Ghuikhed; 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 6 tl. 

Kurum; 

12*0 

1 Vadhona 
j Ramnatli; 

2*0; Mon. 



W. 

tl;2dg. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Tivara—Cdr.—R|q <1 

SE; 

8-0 

3-5; 1017; 

255; 

507 

Local; 

•• 

Tivasa—Cdr.—f^^ 

N; 

23-0 

13-2; 4144; 

946; 1495 

Local; 


Tivasa—Msi.—faqtt j 

N; 

26-0 

2-5; 887; 

216; 

523 

Varud; 

4-0 

Toli-MIg.-^ 

S; 

6-0 

1-4; 170; 

26; 

97 


,. 

Toij^agahv—Acr.— 

E; 

5-0 

4-5; 1172; 

240; 

491 

Kavatha Bk.; 

2*0 

Tohgalabad—^Acr.—. 

S; 

18-0 

l-O; 143; 

29; 

57 

Savalapur; 

.. 

Tohgalabad—Cdr.—(<i.. 

S; 

10-0 

2'6; 502; 

III; 

285 

Dhanora 

2-0 







Mogal; 


To6galab§d-Dyr.-jflIerr?R.. 

S; 

6*0 

M; 750; 

198; 

436 

Dhamodi; 

1-0 

Tongalftpar—Acr.---^fiRI^ .. 

E; 

no 

1-4; 109; 

26; 

53 

Rural; 

1-0 

ToranavadI—MIg.—dl«i 1 .. 



2-6; 455; 

87; 

269 

Katkumbha; 

2-0 

TrimalBpar—Msi.—.. 

SE; 

20-0 

0-5; 56; 

15; 

24 

Belora; 

.. 

Tukapur—Amt.— 

N; 

12-4 

0-6; 10; 

3; 

5 

Mahuli; 

0'4 

Tujajapar—Acr.—gpS^rr^ 

SW; 

7-0 

0-6; 202; 

43; 

85 

Kushta Bk.; 

1.0 

Tulajapur-—Amt.—^oOT^ ,. 

W; 

8-0 

1-2; 34; 

9; 

21 

Khar 

3.0 







Taleganv; 


Tulajapur—Cdr.—gjoSSrrjT 

SE; 

23-0 

0-7; 265; 

62; 

153 

Chinchpur; 

2.0 

TulajapQr—Cdr.— 

SE; 

3-0 

1-7; 265; 

49; 

109 

Shirajganv 

• • 







Korde; 


TulajapOr—Mai.— 

S; 

11-0 

1-3: 81; 

18; 

91 

Rajurvadi; 

2.0 

Tulajapur Gadhi—Acr.-~ 

E; 

10-0 

0-8; 805; 

166; 

359 

Local; 

•• 

555^1^^* 








TurkhedS—Dy r.—^<<91 f 1 

NW; 

25*0 

1-2; 851; 

182; 

445 

Karla; 

2.0 

U dakhed—Msi.— ? 

W; 

8-4 

3-7; 1357; 

325; 

600 

Porgavhan; 

2*0 

Udapar—Amt.—d<l^^ 

NW; 

16-0 

1-5; 182; 

43; 

83 

Dhamori; 

2-0 

UdapQr — Mai.— 

E; 

28-0 

1*2; 747; 

169; 

394 

Chandas; 

2*0 

Ukali—-Amt. —d«bo 6 t 

N; 

9-0 ! 

1-0; 30; 

11 ; 

16 

Nandganv 

3-0 







Peth; 


Ukhupati—Mlg.*—1 it 

E; 

5-0 

1*2; 220; 

37; 

116 

Dharni; 

4*0 

Umarakhed—Cdr.—OTTOT .. 

NE; 

29-0 

1*9; 220; 

46; 

no 

Varkhed; 

1-0 

Umarakhed—Mai.—.. 

NE; 

90 

M; 194; 

49; 

109 

Jamganv; 

3‘0 

UmaripOr—Amt.— i\^i .. 

SE; 

16*0 

1-5; 454; 

91; 

212 

Nirul; 

2-0 

UmarapOr—€dr.—\s*i 

NE; 

10-0 

1-8; 32; 

7; 

20 

Jalka Jagtap; 

2*0 

Umaratek—Amt.— 

SE; 

18*0 

0*7; 139; 

26; 

61 

Thuganv; 

0*4 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Dipori; 

2*0 

Dhamanganv; 

4*0; Sun. 


3*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13; 4 tl; lib. 

Arvi; 

17-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w;w. 

3 Si (pr^ m, h); 2 Cs; 11 tl; 
mq; 2 dh; 2 gym; ch; 
2 lib; 2 dp. 

Mulatai; 

23-0 

Shendurjana; 

1-4; Fri. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; dg; lib; 
dp. 

.. 



.. 

Dharni; 

6*0 

rv. 


Paratvada; 

4-0 

Paratvada; 

4-0; Tliu. 

.. 


w;rv. 

Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq. 

Achalpur; 

17-0 

Savalapur; 

Sun. 

Thuganv; 

2*0 

w;w. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Rajura; 

^0;Tue. 

Nandganv 5-0 
Khandeshvar; 

w;w. 

SI fpr); Cs; tl. 

Banosa; 

3-0 

Banosa; 

5-0; Thu. 

Daryapur; 

6*0 

w;rv. 

SI(pr);C8(c). 

Achalpur; 

13-0 

Chandur Bazar; 5*0; Sun 

Rural; 

1*0 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Achalpur; 

30-0 

Katkumbha; 

2-0; Thu. 



.. 

. . 

Amravati; 

20*0 

Belora; 

.. Fri. 

.. 

4-0 

w. 

Included in Belora village. 

Amravati; 

12*4 

Mahul; 

0 4; Mon. 

Mahuli; 


w. 

tl. 

Kushta Bk.; 

0-6 

Chamak Bk.; 

1*4; Fri. 

Achiilpur; 

7-0 

W,w. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Amravati; 

12-0 

Khar 

Taleganv; 

3-0; Tue. 


2*0 

W. 


Dhamanganv; 

11-0 

Chinchpur; 

,. Sat. 

.. 

5*0 

rv. 

Cs; 2 tl; gym. 

Chandur; 

3-0 

Chandur; 

3*0; Sun. 

•• 

3-0 

w;n. 

C8;2tl. 

Amravati; 

33*0 

Rajurvadi; 

2-0; Sat. 

Rajurvadi; 

3-0 

w;w. 


Achalpur; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Taleganv; 

2*0 

w;w. 

Sl(pr);C8(c);5tl;2dp. 

Anjanganv; 

9-0 

Karla; 

2-0; Tue. 

,, 

2*0 

w;w; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; m. 

Amravati; 

40-0 

Local; 


Local; 


w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct.Sud. 15; 5 tl; m; 
mq; dh; ch; dp. 

Amravati; 

16-0 

Dhamori; 

2*0; Sun. 

.. 

2*0 

w. 

tl; mq. 

Pandurana; 

19-0 

Rajura; 

4-0; Thu. 


2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; dp. 

Amravati; 

ll-O 

Nandganv 

Peth; 

3*0; Fri. 

Nandganv 

Peth; 

2*0 

rv. 


Tukaithad; 

14-0 

Dharni; 

4*0; Fri. 

Dharni; 

5*0 

w;rv. 


Arvi; 

,. 

Varkhed; 

1*0; Mon. 

.. 

3*0 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr) tl. 

Pandurana; 

36-0 

Hivarkhed; 

3*0; Mon. 

.. 

.. 

w;rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Amravati; 

18'0 

Nirul; 

2*0; Tue. 

Dhamori; 

6*0 

w. 

SI (pr); Devi Utaav Srn. 
Vad. 8;2tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

8-0 

Dhamanganv; 

8*0; Sun. 

.. 

5*0 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

17-0 

Thuganv; 

4*0; Fri. 

•• 

1-4 

w;rv. 

tl. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance, 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

i 

Umari Itabarapur—Dyr.— 

SE; 

10-0 

2*6; 1075; 252; 537 

Umri Mamda- 

bad. 

0-3 

Umarj Kuranakhed—Dyr.— 

W; 

8-0 

M; 14.1; 30; 63 

Aral a; 

2-0 







Umari Mamadabad—Dyr.— .. 

NW, 

lO-O 

2-3; 939; 208; 407 

Local; 

.. 







Undirakhcd—Amt.—.. 

S; 

26-0 

0-9; 12; 4; 7 

Pimpalganv 

Nipani; 

3-0 

Uparai—Dyr.— 

E; 

18-0 

2-9; 778; 168; 353 

Mirkanda; 

1*0 

Upat KKe^a—Acr.— 

W; 

lO'O 

2-6; 235; 49; 141 

Parsapur; 

2-0 

Urad-'Msi.-OT^ 

E; 

31-0 

5-3; 239; 45; 142 

Pu.sala; 

2*0 

Usal agavhan—Cdr.—\stlo4d 

E; 

20-0 

2-5; 742; 183; 397 

Jalka 

Patache; 

2*0 

Utakhe<jl—^Amt.— 

SE; 

140 

5-6; 259; 68; 152 

Paradi; 

0-4 

Utavali—Mlg—ddl^o6f 
Uttamasara—Amt.—^T tT^TT .. 

N; 

SW; 

5-0 

10-0 

1- 2; 197; 43; 113 

2- 8; 1213; 276; 503 

Bodfarm; 

Local; 

1-0 

Vadad—Amt.— 

SE; 

6-0 

2*9; 37; 9; 20 

Badnera; 

3-0 

Vadagahv—Amt.— 

NE; 

6-0 

1*9; 1093; 243; 525 

Tapovan; 

P4 

Vadagahv—Amt.— 

SE; 

160 

2*0; 306; 73; 172 

Pardi; 

2-0 

Vadagahv Bajadi—Cdr.— 

!•:; 

6-0 

3-0; 293; 76; 124 

Tivara; 

2-0 







Vadagahv Bhatta—Cdr.— 

SE; 

6-0 

0-8; 34; 8; 20 

Tivara; 

2-0 







Vadagahv Kb.—Acr.— 

SE; 

14-0 

1-3; 29; 8; 22 

Asadpur; 

10 

Vadagahv Phattepur—Acr.— .. 

W; 

6-4 

6*5; 944; 231; 459 

Local; 

«. 







Vadagahv Rajadi—Cdr.— 

E; 

.. 

2*0; 777; 183; 350 

Tivara; 

2*0 







Vadala—Acr.— 

E; 

16-0 

0'5» 247; 58; 133 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

3-0 

Vadala—Amt.— 

NW; 

21-0 

M; 81; 21; 54 

Nanded Bk.; 

1-0 

Vad»la—Amt — 

S; 

22*0 

1-9; 241; 54; 118 

Dhanora Gurav;3*0 

Vadaja—Mai.—«f^io5r 

E; 

25-0 

2*0; 658; 141; 379 

R^jura; 

2*0 

Vadali—Amt.—loJf 



, Included in Urban Area 1 


.. 

Vadap (Rural Area)—Amt.— .. 

E; 

3-0 

6-9; 60; 20; 22 

Local; 








Va^iji—Dyr.— 

N; 

20-0 

0*6; 342; 80; 204 

Anjanganv; 

2-0 

Vadaner Bhujphg—Acr.— 

SW; 

18-0 

2-6; 453; 99; 186 

Kolha; 

3-0 

■a 
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Railway Station: 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Leheganv; 

5*0 

Umri M"mda- 

0-3; Sat. 

Yewda; 

4-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ram Fr. Ct. 



bad; 





Sud. 9; 3 tl; mq. 

Banosa; 

8-0 

Banosa; 

8*0; Thu. 

Arala; 

4-0 

w;n. 

tl. 

Kokarda; 

5-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Yewda; 

2-4 

w;rv. 

2 Sl(pr,m); Cs(c);2tl;m. 

Badnera; 

20-0 

Vadhona Ri m- 

3*0; Mon. 


2*0 

w. 

tl. 



nath; 






Kokarda; 

13-0 

Lrcal; 

.. Thu. 

.. 

6-0 

w;rv. 

Si (pr); 2 il; mq; 2 dg. 

Achalpur; 

9-0 

Parsapur; 

2-0; Tue. 

Parsrpur; 

2-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; m. 

Pandurana; 

16-0 

Pusala; 

2-0; Tuc. 

Pusala; 

2*0 

W;w. 

Sl(pr). 

Dhrmangfjiv; 

7-0 

Jalka 

?*0; Tue. 


2-0 

w. 

Si (pr); Cf; 2 tl. 



Pati chc; 






Malkhid; 

2*0 

Paradi; 

0’4; Sun. 

Badnera; 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Tukailhad; 

14-0 

Dharni; 

4-0; Fri. 


2*0 

rv. 

Cs;tl. 

Takali; 

1-4 

Ganori; 

3-0; Tuc. 


6-0 

w;w. 

3 SI (pr,m,h);Cs;2 tl; dp. 

Badnera; 

3-0 

Badnera; 

3-0; Mon. 

Badorec; 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

4-0 

Amravati; 

4*0; Sun. 

A.mravati; 

6-0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs-, 2 tl; lib. 

Milkhed; 

4-0 

Malkhcd; 

4*0; Tue. 


10-0 

w. 

SI (rr); 2 tl; dg. 

Dipori; 

2-0 

Dhamangj ha ; 

5-0; Sun. 


6-0 

W;w. 

3 tl. 

Dipori; 

3-0 

Dliamanpi oa ; 

3-0; Sun. 


1-4 

w. 

tl. 

Kushla Bk; 

9-0 

Asi.dpur; 

1-0; Thu. 


2-0 

W;w. 

tl, m. 

Achalpur; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Sun, 

Local; 

.. 

W;w. 

2Sl(pr,m);4 cs (2 c, mp, 








fmg); 3 tt; m; 2 dp. 

Dipori; 

2-0 

Chandur; 

5-0; Sun. 


6-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cj; 3 tl; 








gym; lib. 

Achalpur; 

17‘0 

Chandur; 

2*4; Sun. 


0 -v 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Daryapur; 

14-0 

Nrndcd Bk; 

l-C; Sun. 


3-0 

W. 

Si (rr); t*; m. 

Badnera; 

15-0 

Hivara; 

7-C; Sun. 

Hiv^a; 

2*0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Pandurana; 

24*0 

Rajura; 

3*0; Thu. 

Rajura; 

3*0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

1*6 

Amravati; 

Sun. 



,, 

9 SI (6 pr; m, h, clg); Cs; 








2 tl; mq; dg; ch; dp. 

Anjangrnv; 

2-0 

Anj.ngrnv ; 

2-0; Men. 

Anjangtnv; 

2-0 

W;w 

1 . 

Pathnt; 

3*0 


2*0; Sim. 

Pathrot; 

6-0 

W;rv 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 








Ct. Sud. Pournima; I2tl; 
2 dp 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 

Post Office; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculturists. 

Distance. 

distance. 







(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Va^aner Gangai—Dyr;~2r^ 

W; 

14>0 

14-1; 3967; 863; 1544 

Local; 











- Vadapati—Mlg—STJiqrjf 



01 

i; 13 

; 2. 

J; 83 



Va^egaiiv—Msi.— 

SE; 

26-0 

1 ‘ 

); 4K 

); 8. 

h 231 

Rajura; 

2-0 

Vadhoi;ia—Acr.—^T^t®!! 

S; 

13-0 

H 

); 172 

; 31 

; 82 

Donoda; 

l-O 

Va(^hopS—Cdr.—TOt»rr 

SE: 

12-0 

4-1 

; 841 

; 18( 

>; 379 

Local; 

.. 

Va^hopS—Cdr.—41^ 

N; 

7-0 

2 -S 

; 93 

; 2 

; 48 

Amla; 

2-0 

Va^ho^S Ramnath—^Amt.— .. 

^>«rrTmw. 

S; 

28-0 

5-3 

; 1748 

; 36e 

; 785 

Local; 


Va^Qra—Acr.— 

N; 

2-4 

3*2; 3 

; ^ 

; 1 

Achalpur 

0-4 








Camp; 


Vadura—Acr.— 

E; 

20-0 

2-7; 94 

1; 224; 402 

Shirala; 

2-0 

Va^ura—Amt.— 

NE; 

6-0 

0 -8; 

I; 

1 ; .. 



Va^ufa—Amt.— 

S; 

18-0 

4*2; 87 

7; 154; 431 

Local; 


Vadura—Dyr.—^TT 

NE; 

19-0 

2-7; 549 

118 

279 

Vaki-Raipur; 

0-4 

Vaga^oho—Acr.— 

W; 

I6'0 

1-7 

138 

32 

73 

Pathrot; 

3-0 

VaghaHMsi.-^?rTo5 

E; 

280 

3*4; 600 

129 

322 

Gadeganv; 

10 

Vagboli—Amt.— 



10 

2 

1 

1 



Vaghol i—Amt. — 

N; 

14-0 

3-8 

354 

84 

195 

Mahuli Jagir; 

2-0 

Vagholi—Amt.— 

S; 

18-0 

1-0 

263 

64 

130 

Dhanora 

2-0 








Gurav; 


Vagholi—Cdr.— 

E; 

14-0 

4-8; 

582; 

134; 

321 

Dhamanganv; 

3*0 

Vagholl—Msi.— 

SW; 

12-0 

3-l,-% 492; 

120 ; 

140 

Leheganv; 

2-0 

V&gho^i^a—Cdr.— 

S; 

14-0 

3*0; 

759; 

182; 

411 

Sulatanpur; 

2-0 

Vai-Cdr.-?rf 

SE; 

4-0 

1 -2; 

242; 

48; 

112 

Chandur; 

6*0 

Vai-Cdr.-srrf 

S; 

ll-O 

2 -0; 

643; 

163; 

390 

Phuganv; 

2-0 

VSi Bk.—Msi.— 

N; 

25-0 

!•?; 

64; 

22 ; 

41 

Shendurjana; 

2-0 

VaiKh.-Msi.-^rf^. 

N; 

35-0 

4-9; 

279; 

68 ; 

160 

Satnur; 

2*0 

Vajjar—Acr.— 

N; 

6*4 

2 *0; 

501; 

94; 

264 

Paratvada; 

5*0 

Vakanfith—Cdr.— 

E; 

16-0 

3-0; 

877; 

185; 

414 

Chincholi; 

3-0 

VakapQr^Amt.— 

SE; 

16-0 

0-9; 

47; 

H; 

7 

Manjari 

2-0 







Mhasla; 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Akot; 

10.0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

• • 

w;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr,m); Cs (c); 
Zageshvar Maharaj Fr. 
Ct. Sud. ]l;8tl;m;2mq; 
2 dg; dh; gym; lib; 3 dp 
(vet). 

Pandurana; 

26*0 

Rajura; 

2'0; Thu. 



w;w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg. 

Achalpur; 

17‘0 

Donoda; 

I'O; Wed. 


3-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr). 

Dhamanganv; 2*0 

Dham^ganv; 

2*0; Sun. 


2*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; lib. 

Chandur; 

8-0 

Amla; 

2-0; Wed. 

• 

0-3 

W. 

tl. 

Badnera; 

240 

L.ocal; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


w;w. 

3 Si (pr, m, h); Cs; Ram- 
nath Swami Fr. Vsk, 
Sud 8; 5 tl; m; d.g; lib; dp. 

Achalpur; 

2-0 

Achalpur 

I-0;Thu. 


1*4 

w. 




Camp; 






Amravati; 

17-0 

Shirila; 

2-0; Wed. 


0-4 

w;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 




. . 


6-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m). 

Badnera; 

I8-0 

L(x;a]; 

. Wed. 


2-0 

w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; m; 








mq; dg. 

Kokarda; 

12-0 

Vaki-Raipur; 

0'4; Sat. 


8-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 3 tl. 

Pathrot; 

3-0 

Pathrot; 

3-0; Fri. 

Pathrot; 

4-0 

w;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Pandurana; 

300 

Rajura; 

4*0; Thu. 


.. 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mahashivaratra 








Fr.Mg.Sud. 10; 4tl; mq; 
2 dg. 







rv. 


Amravati; 

14*0 

Mahuli Jagir; 

2*0; Mon. 

Local; 

0*3 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Badnera; 

10-0 

MahuliChor; 

3-0; Tue. 

Dhanora 

1*0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





Gurav; 




Dhamanganv; 3*0 

Dhamanganv; 

3*0; Sun. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

26-0 

Shirkhed; 

2-0; Fri. 

.. 

.. 

w;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 4 tl; 








lib. 

Chandur; 

15-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Shivani 

4.4 

W. 

SI (pi); Cs; tl; m; 2 gym;. 





Rasulapur; 



ch. 

Dipori; 

0*2 

Chandur; 

6*0; Sun. 


6*0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Chandur; 

ll-O 

Nandganv 

4*0; Sat. 

Nandganv 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI fpr); 2 tl. , 



Khandeshvar; 


Khandeshvar; 




Mulatai; 

2 I'0 

Malakapur; 

2*0; Fri. 


.. 

w;w. 


Pandurana; 

12*0 

Shendurjana; 

5-0; Fri. 


5-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 

Achalpur; 

6*0 

Paratvada; 

5-0; Thu. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Pulganv; 

3-0 

Pulganv; 

3*0; Mon. 


.. 

w;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Malkhed; 

4-0 

Manjari Mhasla; 2*0; Wed. | 
1 


6*0 

w. 

tl; dg. 
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MAHAKASRTRA STATI: CAZETIEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.1; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

VakI—Amt.—^TT^f 

SE; 

16-0 

1-7; 460; 96; 

235 

Local; 


Valrgahv—Amt.— 

N, 

6-0 

8-9; 7398; 1643; 2598 

Local; 


Val aki—Amt.—9rio5^^l’ 

N; 

7-0 

0-9; 220 

50; 

106 

Raht tgahv; 

30 

V aliimikapur—Acr.— 

S; 

11-0 

2 -V; 170 

39; 

97 

Anjangjnv; 

6*0 

Valaiil Bk.—A.cr.— 

W; 

9-0 

0 *8; 38 

12 ; 

22 

Tt^viJar; 

3-4 

VahinI Kh.—-A.cr.—W. .. 

W; 

9-0 

M; 2 

2 ; 

2 



Vanars’i—A mt.—^ 

W; 

3-0 

4-6; 611 

136; 

' 291 

Sukfli; 

2*0 

Vaijdall—A.mt.—^^ 1 * 

NW 

13-0 

1-4; 350 

81; 

158 

Vavgi nv; 

3*0 

Vaij(}ali-Crfr.—^3^1 

NE; 

17-0 

1-5; 66 

18; 

36 

Murtijppur; 

2*0 

Va9<Jdli—i.—cf^r 

E; 

28-0 

2-5; 526 

88 ; 

267 

Ajnl)r/h; 

0*6 

Vani—Acr.—cTcfi* 

NE; 

2 I'0 

1 -6; 1206 

255; 

554 

Loctl; 


Vani—Cdr.—cfof,* 

SE; 

2-0 

1-7; 317 

65; 

170 

Satargt^nv; 

2*0 

Vanoja—Dyr.— 

SK; 

14-0 

2*7; 731 

158; 

354 

Ki mbhargpnv; 2*0 

Varakhed—Cdr.— 

NE; 


5*4; 1992 

465; 

881 

Local; 


Vara vad—Amt. 

N; 

6-0 

0-5; 6 

2 ; 

3 

Vi Iganv; 

0-3 

Varc’hi—A,mt.— 

N; 

20-0 

M; 291 

69; 

170 

Bral m. nvada 

1*0 







Go\ indpur; 


Varha—Cdr.— 

N; 

28-0 

7-5; 3952 

778; 

1818 

Local; 

•• 

VarKa—Ms'.— 

W; 

7-6 

1-2; 407 

102 ; 

250 

P('rgi vhj-.n; 

4*0 

Varu(^-Clr.-^^? 

N; 

28-0 

2-4; 441 

90; 

201 

Satarg. nv; 

2*0 

Varu(;l (Urban A.rca)—Ms’.— 

Is 

220 

6-33; 15888 

3310; 

4/19 

Loc?l; 


(ffnrttiwr). 








Varud (Rural A’eaj—Msi;— 



6.3; 376; 

133; 

258; 



(ffW'wftjrrfi)- 








Varu^ Bk.—Dyr.-fEf 3. 

W; 

12-0 

3^; 1576; 

; 351; 

813 

Local; 


Varud Bagaji—Cdr — 

NE; 

2-0 

1'5; 489; 

; 122; 

212 

M' ngrul 

3*0 







DiStcgir; 


Varjd Kh.-Dy.-^^f .. 

NW; 

14-0 

M; 287; 

66 ; 

114 

CKnih.li Bk; 

2*0 

Varu^a—Amt.— 

S; 

7-0 

0-9; 511; 

103; 

184 

Badnerr; 

1*0 

Varu|i—Acr.— 

NE; 

10*0 

2-4; 112; 

29; 

58 

Ghat.’adaki; 

2-0 

Vasad—Cd'-.— 

E; 

16-0 

4*1; 555 

139; 

323 

Kavali; 

i 

1*0: 

Vasani Bk.—^.c ■.—.. 


(0-0 

1*6; 689 

15.2; 

350 

Borganv Pclh; 

1-0 

VasaniKh.—Acr.-Wr?pfi .. 

S; 

8-0 

1-9; 641 

138; 

308 

Borganv Dcii; 

1*0 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Amravati; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Dhanori; 6*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

6*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

w;rv. 

4Sl(3pr, h); pyt; Cs; 9 tl; 
2 mq; dh; 3 gym; lib; 
7 dp. 

Amravati; 

60 

Nandganv; 

3 0; Fri. 

Vareganv; 1*0 

w. 

tl. 

Pathrot; 

4-0 

Pathrot; 

1-0; Fri. 


w. 

tl. 

Pathrot; 

2-4 

Parasapur; 

3 0; .. 

Parasapur; 3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Pathrot; 

2*4 

Parasapur; 

3 0; .. 

Parasapur; 3*0 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

5«0 

Amravati; 

5-0; Sun. 

Amravati; 3*0 

W. 

2 Si (pr; m); tl. 

Amravati; 

13*0 

Khar Taleganv; 2*0; Tuc. 

Dhanori; 3*0 


SI (pr); tl. 

Arvi; 

7-0 

Murtijapur; 

2'0; Fri. 

5*0 

W. 

tl. 

Pandurana; 

30*0 

Rajura; 

4*0; Thu. 


w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; 2 dg. 

Achalpur; 

22*0 

Local; 

.. Tuc. 

2*0 

W;w 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Chandur; 

28-0 

Shendurjana; 

6*0; Tue. 

2*0 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); tl; 3 m. 

Kokarda; 

60 

ChincholiBk; 

2*0; Wed. 

Yewada; 6*B 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl. 

Arvi; 

10-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

2*0 

W;rv. 

2Sl (pr, h); Cs; RamNavami 
Fr-Ct. Sud. 9; 7 tl; gym; lib. 

Amravati; 

60 

V^ilganv; 

0-3; Thu. 

Valganv; 0-4 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

20'0 

Brahmanvada 

Govindpur; 

•1*0; Sun. 

Karajganv; 2*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Chandur; 

16’0 

Local; 

Mon. 

Shendurjana; 3*0 

w;w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs; 8tl; 2 m; 
mq; dg; ch; 2 lib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 

38-0 

Udakhed; 

10; Sat. 

0*2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Chandur; 

26'0 

Rajurvadi; 

2*0; Sat. 

26*0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Pandurana; 

20*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

W;w. 

7 Si (4 pr, 2h, clg);3C8; 
4 tl, 2 m; 2 mq; dg; dh; 







gym; ch; Ub; dp. 

Banosa; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 1*0 

w;rv. 

2Sl (pr, m); Cs (c); 3 tl; dp. 

Pargothan; 

1*0 

Dhanodi; 

1*0; Fri. 

2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Kapus Talani; 

3-0 

ChincholiBk; 

2*0; Wed. 

Anjanganv; 6*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 

Badnera; 

1-0 

Badnera; 

1*0; Mon. 

Badnera; 1*0 

w. 

Si (pr); Balaji Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9;2tl. 

Achalpur; 

30-0 

Chandur 

Bazar; 

10*0; Sun. 

10*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Dhamanganv; 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

7*0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kushta Bk.; 

9-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

3-0 

w;rv. 

2 Si (pr, m); 3 tl; dp. 

Achalpur; 

8*0 

Vasatii Bk; 

0*2; Sun. 

l-I 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl. 


A. 280 -^.A. 
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Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 

Village Name. 

Travelling 

Distance. 

distance. 






(1) 


(2) 

(3) 



(4) 


Vastapur—Mlg.— 


.. 

I'Oj 373; 

63 

203 



Vatapur—Amt.— 

S; 

16-0 

4.0; 777; 

179 

423 

Tvoni; 

2*0 

V fitho^la—Amt.— g| 1 \ 

W; 

18-0 

0-6; 3488; 

740; 1268 

Local; 


Vathoda—Cdr.— 

E; 

15-0 

2-2; 672; 

147 

384 

Kavali; 

2‘0 

Vath(Hja—Msi.— 

S; 

m 

2*9; 986; 

223 

418 

Local; 


V athod a—Msi.—«(| | 

E; 

28-0 

2-3; 1778; 

401 

756 

Chandas; 

0-1 

Vatho^a—Msi.—^TSt^T 

SE; 

220 

1-5; 559; 

130; 257 

Shirala; 

3*0 

Vatho(^a Kh.-Cdr.— 

N; 

14-1 

1-2; 845; 

182 

307 

Kavadgavhan; 

1‘0 

Vatoi>(;ila—Amt.— 

SE; 

18-0 

M; 237; 

51 

108 

Nirul; 


Vavarull—Msi.— 

SK: 

1*4 

1*4; 225; 

40 

94 

Mangruli; 

0*3 

V ay agah V— Amt.— 

NW 

120 

4-1; 1207; 

259 

573 

Local; 

,, 

Vedhapur—Msi. —^il^T 

K; 

340 

1-1; 73; 

20 

47 

Jalakhcda; 

2-0 

Veni Ganesapur—Amt.— 

S; 

24-0 

3-8; 1627; 

392; 

932 

Local; 


Vicori—Msi.-fspsftfi’ 

S\\; 

20-0 

4-1; 1434; 

321; 

660 

Local; 


Vihigahv Bk. — Dyr.— 

SE; 

10 

2-2; 1312; 

251; 

524 

Local; 


Vihigaiiv Kh—Dyr.— 

SE; 

16-0 

0-9; 245; 

27; 

112 

Local; 


Viragavhap—Cdr.—ftr^lo^nJr .. 

s, 

70 I 

1-3; 160; 

35; 

98 

Mardi, 

4-0 

Virapur—Acr.— 

E; 

2-0 

0'3i Included in Urban 


,, 



Area II. 




Virsi—Amt.-fcRff 

NW; 

12-0 

2-8; 784; 

171; 

382 

Vayganv; 

2-0 

Virul—Acr.— 

SE; 

13-0 

% 

1 -8; 668; 

151; 

324 

Aseganv; 

2-0 

. Virul—Cdr.— 

E; 

8-0 

5*5; 1603; 

376; 

681 

Local; 

• • 

Vi^pora—Msi.— 

SE; 

100 

3*3; 1001; 

225; 

477 

Pofgavhan; 

1-0 

ViiroJI-Acr.-fai^ 

NE; 

22-0 

6-3; 997; 

210 ; 

453 

Vani; 

1*0 

Vitals — ^Cdr. — fipTo5T 

E; 

23-0 

1-0; 907; 

192; 

312 

I!hincholi; 

3*0 

Vitthipilr—Amt.—.. 1 

5; 

14*0 

0-9; 60; 

12 ; 

24 

Mahuli 

0-4 





' 

Jagir; 


YaSavantapur—Msi.— 

W; 

15-0 

0-5; 297; 

75; 

154 

Rithapur; 

'• 


A-280-52.B. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Badnera; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

.. 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

19-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

3-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 8 tl; m; 

2 mq; ch; lib; 2 dp; Cch. 

Dhamanganv; 

6-0 

Dhamanganv; 

6-0; Sun. 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

30-0 

Nerpingalai; 

4-0: Thu. 

3*4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; lib. 

Narkhed; 

12*0 

Chandas; 

O’l; Sat. 

Local; 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 5 tl: 
lib. 

Amravati; 

I8'0 

Belora; 

2 0; Fri. 

Chandur 4*0 

1 Bazar; 

w;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl;lib. 

Chandur; 

18*5 

Shendurjana Bk;3*0; Tue. 

Local; 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; lib. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Thuganv; 

2-0; Fri. 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Pandiirana; 

29-0 

Rajura; 

3-0; Thu. 

Jarud; 3*4 

W;w. 

SI (pr). 

Amravati; 

12*0 

Khar Taleganv; 2*0; Tue. 

Local; 2*0 

w;w. 

SI (m); 3 tl; lib. 

Katol; 

17*4 

Jalakheda; 

3’4; Mon; 
Fri. 

.. 

w;rv. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 tl. 

Badnera; 

18*0 

Mangrul 

Chaval; 

2-0; Thu. 

4*0 

w;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 5 tl; mq; 
lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

24'0 

Local; 

.. Wed, 

2-0 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 2 Cs (2 c); 
Ganapati Fr. Bdp; Sud. 
lO; 7 tl, gym; lib. 

Kapus Talani; 


Local; 

.. Fri. 

Anjanganv; 3*0 

w;iv. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 
mq; dg; ch; lib; 2 Cch 

KapusTalani; 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Anjanganv; 3*0 

w;rv. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

12*0 

Kurha; 

7-0; Thu. 

Chirodi; 40 

Wjt. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

13-0 

Khar Tale¬ 
ganv; 

3-0; Tue. 

Asbti; 3*0 

w;t. 

2 Si (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 

Amravati; 

18-0 

Aseganv; 

2-0; Wed. 

2*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Datta Jayanti F. 
Mrg.Sud. )5;gvm; 4al. 

Dhamanganv; 

5*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

8-0 

w;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 8 tl; 3 m; gyrm 
lib; dp. 

Amravati; 

41*0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

2 *0. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp. 

Achaipur; 

22*0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

8-0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); 6 tl; ch. 

Pulganv; 

I-O 

Pulganv; 

1*0; Mon. 

I‘0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Amravati; 

12*0 

Mahulijagir; 

0*4; Mon. 

.. 

w. 

tl. 

Amravati; 

23*0 

Rithapur; 

.. Tue. 


W. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance.. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Yavali—Amt.—A||c|^f 

N; 

15-0 

6-4; 2374; 503; 1003 

Local; 


Yavali-Msi.— Zn^r 

N; 

6-0 

I'O; 852; 190; 500 

Dapori; 

1-0 

Yelaki-Acr.-^5^ 

S; 

16-0 

2-0; 534; 125; 18 

Uganv puma; 

1-0 

Ycnas—'Anit.— 

S; 

22-0 

2*0; 900; 207; 300 

Pulganv; 

2-0 

Ycni—Acr.—TO 

W; 

6-0 

0'8; 69; 16; 43 

Paratvada; 

4-0 

Yera^—Cdr,—1| ,. 

S; 

14-4 

2-4; nil; 265; 570 

I^al; 

•• 

Yerala—Msi.—ZTT^r 

SW; 

2-0 

4-9; 1221; 301; 542 

Morshi; 

1*4 

Yerali—Cdr.— 

SE; 

26*0 

1-7; 312; 75; 220 

Mangrul; 

.. 

Ycrandaganv—Dvr.—.. 

NW; 

11-0 

1-4; 303; 60; 178 

Varud Bk; 

2*0 

Yesurija—-Acr.— 

S; 

I8'0 

3*3; 1271; 253; 530 

Local; 


Yevada—Dvr.— 

W; 

8-4 

18-7; 5887; 1276; 2143 

Local; 


Yevata—Acr.—ZfTO 

S; 

10-0 

3‘4; 966; 190; 509 

Ra.scgi.nv; 

3-0 

Ycvati—Cdr.— 

S; 

I6'0 

4*4; 1365; 335; 693 

Local; 


Ye vati—Ms i 

S; 

8-0 

2-7; 591; 108; 302 

Pimpalkhuta; 

LO 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(3) 

Weekly BaZar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Amravati; 

15-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

3SI(pr, m, h); Cs; 10 tl; 
mq; 2 (!ym; lib; 2 dp. 

Amravati; 

38-0 

Hivarkhed; 

2-4; Mon. 

Dapori; 2'0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (c); 

3 tl; ch. 

Achalpur; 

16*0 

Uganv puma 

1-0; Fri. 

2-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; m. 

Chandur; 

10-0 

Nandganv; 

2*0; Sat. 

Nandganv; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Achalpur; 

6-0 

Paratvada; 

4*0; Thu. 

Paratvadi; 4‘0 

W;w. 

tl. 

Chandur; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Shivani- 8-0 

Rasulapur; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (f); 3 tl. 

Amravati; 

32‘0 

Morshi; 

1-4; Tue. 

Stage; 0* 1 

W;w; 

SI (pr); Cs(c);2tl;dg. 

Pargothan; 

2*0 

Mangrul; 

5-0; Wed. 

8-0 

n. 

W;rv. 

3tl. 

Banosa; 

12-0 

Pirnpalod; 

2-0; Mon. 

Yewda; 3*01 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); 2il. 

Kushta Bk.; 

9-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

0-2 * 

W;iv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 
Mubanni Ur. Ct. Sud. 

8 ; 2 tl; mq; lib; dp. 

Banosa; 

9-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

j 

1 

w;rv. 

5 Si (2 pr, 2m, h); pyt; 
Cs(c); RamFr. Ct. Sue. 9; 
12 tl; m; 3 mq; 2 dg; lib; 
2 dp. 

Kushta Bk; 

6.0 

Local; 

,. Sat. 

5-0 

W;vv; 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Chandur; 

12'0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 


rv. 

W. 

3 SI (2 pr, rn); Cs; 2 tl. 

Amravati; 

33'0 

Pimpalkhuta; 

1*0; Sun. 

4-0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 





THE LIST OF DESERTED VILLAGES. AMRAVATI DISTRICT 
EXCLUDING FOREST AND DESERTED FOREST VILLAGES 


Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

Abdullapur—Acr.— 

Bhaipur—Msi.— 

AbitapGr—Amt.—3f«nd 

Bhalapur—Msi.— 

Adamapur-^dr.“-3(<;*<^< 

Bhandoli—Msi.— 

AhamadSbad—Msi.— 

Bhahgara— Msi.—4^1 KT 

Ahamadapur-^Msi.*— 

Bharatapur—^Amt.— 

AjitapCir—Acr— 

Bhaskar(M.V.)—Cdr.—(^‘ ^) 

Ajitapur—Cdr.— 

Bhitakhed a—Acr. —^ ^ 1 

Alipiir—Cdr.—arfe^ 

BoodevadI—Amt.—4il5«l | 

Alipur—Dyr.— 

Boragahv—Amt.—«n <h iq 

Amadabid—Cdr.—3f*ldNK 

Both—Cdr.—^5^ 

Amadapur—Msi 

Cainapur- Msi.— 

Amadapur—Amt—aTTRTJ^ 

Cakatapur~Cdr.— 

Amannapur—Amt.—|^< 

Candapur—Amt.— 

Ambikapur—Cdr.— 

Carud—Msi.— 

Ambaphata—Msi.— 

Cincapur—Msi.— 

Ambapur—Cdr.—aRTJT 

Cincoli—Amt.— 

Ambhori—Msi 

Cunaki—Amt.— 

AmbQj—Acr.—3r^ 

Dabhi—Msi.— 

Aflgatapur—Acr.— 

Daduriii—Cdr.— 

Antar agahv—Acr 

Dahatondc—Amt.— 

Arha<jl“Amt 

Dahigahv—Cdr.— 

ArjunapQr —Amt. 

Damodar M. Karataram—Cdr.—Tf, 

Asona—Msi.—aii^^dl 


AurahgapQr—Acr.— 

Darakheda—Dyr.— 

Avarahgapur—Acr.— 

Dar apur—Acr. — 

BaccharSjapQr—Amt.— 

Dararakheda—Amt.—5TRTO 

Bfig Ambada—Acr.— 

Datura—Acr.—5T5^ 

Bahadarapur—^Acr.—q ^ 

Dattaji Trimbak—Cdr.—5 tTT^ 

Bahfiddarapur—Dyr.— q ^ 

Da val atab ad—Cdr.—5«RrTRT5 

Bahfidiiranagar—Msi.— 

Degahv—Cdr.—^^TRT 

BahiramapOr—Cdr.—«i 

PegurakhedS—Amt.— 

BijitapOr—Acr.— 

Devapur-Acr.—5c|i’J< 

BakhaUpur—Amt.—1 

Deva^haQ—^Msi.— 

BSUpQr—Cdr.—iTToSl^ 

DharamapQr-Acr.— 

Balegfihv—Amt.—ifo5>n^ 

Dhfiravadi—-Amt.— 

BaUarakhedS-Amt.-^??rR^ 

phokatirth—Acr.— 

BansftpOr—Cdr,— 

pholevfidi— Amt .—\ 

Barhfinapar-Msi.— 

Diviptir-Amt.— 

Belakhe^—Mu.-^RihV 

Pohgaragahv.—Dyr,— 
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Name of the Village 

Porali—Msi.— 

Drugava<^a—Acr.— 

Kkalara Bhamod—Dyr.—tT^T?5TTT 
Ekalara —Amt.— 

Ekalasapur—Amt.— 

Gajaga^—Amt.—^3fFl^ 
Garicsapur—Amt.— 

Gapesapur—Cdr.— 

Gaj?e4apur—Dyr.— 

Gangapur—Amt.— 

G ahgapur—Amt. — 

Gaulakhed—Msi.— 

Gaulakhei^—Msi.— 

Gaulakhe<^a—Dyr — 

Gaurakbt^a—Acr.— 

Gavha—Cdr.~iTS?T 
Gaya vadi—Amt. —irra^ 
Ghodadcv Bk.—Msi. — 

Ghol—Amt.—"Efte 
Ghuikhtql—Dyr.— 

Gokulapur—Msi.—^^flJoST^T 
Gopalapfir—Msi.—^ftTIoS^ 

Gov i n dapur—Amt. — 

Gujaramall—Msi. -jporrat 
Ilai batapur—Cdr.—^«RrjT 
Haibatapur—Dyr.— 
Hanumantakhe^— Msi.— 

1 la^amapur—Msi.— 

I lasanapur—Amt.— 

Hasan apur—^Msi.—f iy^< 
Hasapur—Amt 
Hilalabad—Acr.— 

Hirapur—Amt.— 

Hirapur—Cdr.— 

Hirapur—Msi.— 

HivarSdevi—^Acr.— 

Humanapeth—Msi. 

IlahabSd—Amt.—555^nn7 
IlahabSd—Amt.— 

In Spur—^Acr. 

Indalava(}i— Dyr. — 

Indur—^Msi.— 

Irur—^Msi.— 

IsabapQr—^Msi 


Name of the Village 

Is apur—Cdr.— 

Isapur—Msi.--^HT^ 

I small apur—Msi.— 

Itapur—Amt.— 

J agadisapur—Cdr.— 

J ahanapur—^Acr.— 

Jahanapur—Acr.— 

Jaitapur—Cdr.— 

J amapati—Acr.—^^IWTT^t 
Jamatal—Msi.— 

J amathi—Amt.— 

J amathi—Cdr.—^vSTTRSt 
J amathi— Msi.—vai | H6\ 

J ambhala—Acr.—^STHToST 
J anevadi—Amt.— 

J anhapur—Cdr.— 

Januna—Msi.— 

] avara—Acr.—41 U 
J avara—Cdr.—^SrRTT 
Jayamalapur—Msi.— 

Jayatapur—Msi.— 

Jodhapur—Cdr.— 

Jogarav a^i—Dyr.—^ 
Kalijakhed—Arnt.—spiofR^^ 
Kamatavada—Acr.—SfjTOPTTST 
Kapa^i—Dyr.—^>rT^ 

Karhad—Msi.— 

Karimabad—Cdr.— 

Karimapur—Acr.— 

Kasamapur—Amt.—3FT?fr^ 
Kasimapur—Msi.—^^ITPfnrjT 
Kasimapur—Msi.— 

Katavel—Dyr.— 

Kavitha Kh—Acr —W. 
KekatapQr—Amt.— 

Kekatavfida—Msi 
Khalilapfir—Dyr.— 

Khambfi] a—Cdr.—^T^TTSir 
Khanajfimabfid—Acr.— 

KhanapQr—Acr.—^TFTrjT 
KhSnipar—Amt.— 

KhSnSpOr—Cdr.— 

Khinapdr—Msi 
Khaftjirapiir—Acr.— 
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Name of the Village j 

Name of the Village 

Khar Sahgalu^—Dyr.— 

Mup^ Hindu Gurav—Amt.—JITS’ 

KhatijapQr—Amt.— 

Mupd Jhuftjhararav—Amt.—^ TOTTTT^ 

Khc(^i Kf^oapur—Msi.— 

Mupd Naraya^i—Amt.—*11 <14*11 

Khinakhini—Acrfei f \(sfWV 

Mui adapur—Acr.— 

Khusalapur—Acr.—1 

Mustaphapur—Dy r.— 

Khu^alapQr—-Acr.— 

Nabipur—Msi.—r|4l^< 

Kopara—Msi 

Nagapiir—Amt.—»rR^ 

Kf^papur—Acr.— 

Nagaravadi —Msi.— 

Kfs^apur—-Amt.—fJ'S'JTTJT 

Naigahv—Msi.-JTPRR 

KumbhIkhe<J-Msi .-fift#? 

Najarapur—Msi.— 


Namapur—Msi.— 

Lasanapur—Cdr.—< 

N arayappur— Acr.— 

La§karapur—Msi.— 

Narayappur—Amt 

Londhipur—Dyr.— 

N arayappur—Amt.— 

Madarapur—Dyr.— 

Navabag Jahagir—Acr.—^TfpftT 

Mahadapur—Amt 

Nematapur—Amt.— 

Mahamadapur—Acr.— 

Nimakheda—Acr.— 

Mahamadapur—Acr.— 

Pala sav ad a—Acr.— 

Mahamadapur Atakali—Dyr.—STd^fioft 

Pane Amba Bk.—Acr.- ^ ST. 

Mah imapur—Amt.— 

Pafic Amba Kh.—Acr.—'TN' 3fRT 

O 

Malakapur—Acr.— 

Papdharapur—Amt.— 

Malakapur—Msi.— 

PardI—Acr.—qrff 

Malakapur Kh.—Acr.— 

Path ap apur— Cdr.— 

Malakhed—Msi.— 

Pimpalavihir—Msi. —PPToSfir^ 

Malapur—Amt.— 

Pimpri—^Amt.— 

Malapur—Amt.—H |«1 

Pithoda—Acr.—pTbtSl 

Mamadab ad—Ms i. —| 

Ragadaganv—Msi.— 

Mambapur—Cdr.—1RT5[T 

Raghunathapur M. K.-Cdr.—T^!:TT*?5’5C 

Manakhed—Amt.— 

Rahatagahv—Acr.— 

Mani Ardhi—Msi.—R’fi' Spff 

Rabimabad—Cdr.—14 

Mi rjhapur—Amt.— 

Rahimapur—Acr.—<[^Hi^< 

Mirapur—-Cdr.—ftrjT 

Raipur- Acr.-TPrjK 

Mohanagahv—Acr.- 

Rajapiir—Dyr.—TFSn^ 

Molava^—Msi.— 

Rajeganv—Amt.— 

Molavihir— Msi.—i 

RajhakapCir—Acr.— 

Moragn a—Msi ■—*ftTRTT 

Rajura—Acr.— 

Mots—Cdr.— 

Ramadalapiir—Msi.— 

MubfirakapQr—Cdr.—TOTT’fjJT 

RamapQr—Acr.— 

Mulphatabid—Dyr.—H 

1 RamapQr—Amt.—THT^ 

Muniimapfir—Msi.—i 

RamfipQr—Msi.— 

Mui^^abirr—Amt.—j <1 

Rapab SjapOr—Cdr.— 

Mup^ piph Ambfipflr—Cdr.—^ 

RasidapOr—Acr.— 

Mup^ Dhfin—Amt.—^ ^f»T 

RasulapOr—Cdr.— 

Mup4 Gurav—Amt.-^ 

RasulapQr—Msi.— 
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Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

Rasulapur Bclakhe^—Msi 

Sulatanapur—Msi.— 

Rasulapur Kopara~Msi.— 

Su ndarapQr—Acr.— 

Katnapur—Acr.—T^^ 

Supa]a—Msi.—^TToST 

Ravandalpur—Dyr.— 

Takali—Cdr.-JTOSt 

Rayani—Acr.— 

Talakhaijda—Amt.— 

Rodori—Acr.— 

Tekada Nagajhira—Mlg.—*TRft?TT 

Rohan al—Msi0^^lo6 

Tembhi-Msi.— 

Rustamapur—Amt.— 

Thetakheda—Amt.— 

Sadatapur— Msi 

TiramalpGr—Acr.— 

^ ahanavajapQr—Msi 

Trimalapur—Msi.— 

^ ahapur—Msi 

Tulaj Spur—Amt 

Saidapur—Acr.— 

T ulajapur—Amt.—^55^30^ 

Sakharl Cikhalapa^i—Mlg.—^ 0 

Tujaj apur-^Msi.—q^oirsrrjT 

Salibatapur—Acr.-?RJR^ 

Tulaj apur—Msi .—g5ZRT5[T 

Salabatapur—Cdr.— 

Udapur—Acr.—-d<r^ 

Saiepflr—Msi.— 

Umarl—Acr.—'d*l 0 

SamaserapOr—Cdr.— 

V adhona—Msi.— 

SamaSerapOr-Cdr.-HW^ 

Vadura—Acr.— 

Sambhapur—MsiT^< 

Vaduri—Cdr.—cTTO 

Sambhegahv—Amt.— 

Vagada—Cdr.—cjiddi 

Sahgavi-Nij amapur—Acr.— 

V agholi—Acr.—arRtcft 

Sanjapur—Acr.— 

Vajradevi—Cdr.—5RIT^ 

Sarabalanapur—Amt.— 

V ajaki—Amt.—cfl35^ 

Saramastapur—Amt.—ft W 

V arud—Cdr.— 

Saray—Dyr.—^ITR 

Vihcorl—Cdr. — 

Savarakhed—Msi.— 

Virakheda-Acr.-ft[7^^ 

Sekapur—Msi 

Vis^iora—Cdr.— 

Serapur—Amt.— 

VitalapOr—Acr.— 

^ikandarapQr—Dyr.— 

Vithalapiir—Acr.—f^fJc^rTT 

Si linjapar—Msi.— 

Vitthalapur—Amt.— 

^ivapuri—Msi.— 

Somathaina—Acr.—ftYnof^il 

Viuhalapfw—Msi.—ftr5555^ 

Sonagahv—Msi.— 

Yadalabad—Cdr.—3CR5yRR 

SujatapQr—Cdr.—^Mt id^< 

YSdavapQr—Msi.— 

Sulatanapiir—Acr.— 

SulatanapQr—Amt.— 

Y eraodavadi—Msi.—q 





List OF FORESt VILLAGES mCLUDIKG THOSE WHICH ARE DESERTED 
FOREST VILLAGES, AMRAVATI DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 


A^anad!—^Mlg.— 

A^hSv—^Mlg.—3n^R 
Aha^-Mlg.— 

Al '“*^1 w j 

Amjhiri—Mlg.—^nTfffPflf 
Amon a—Mlg.— 

Asalava^a—Mlg.—Deserted (sft^TT^) 

Avagad—Ml g-—3n^TlT 
Badap ani—Mlg-— 

B§galing—Mlg.—«ll^ll^^l 
Bairat—Ml g.—«l 
Barata9d^"“Mlg.—«l Kid i ^ I 
Barukheda—Mlg-— 

Bavadl—Mlg.—Deserted ) 

Behali—Mlg.— 

Bela—Mlg.— 

Bhandri-Mlg.—^ 

Bha^dum—Mlg.— 

Bha^dum—^Mlg.— 

Bhavai—Mlg.—^ 

Bhilakheda—Mlg.— 

Bhiroja—^Mlg-—pRTl^ 

Bhoodilfiva-Mlg.— 

Bhulori—Mlg.— 

Biba—Mlg.—ftilT 
Bil(i—^Mlg.—Deserted 
Biroti—Mlg.—ft ilcl 
Boda—Mlg.— 

BoradhS—^Mlg.— 

Bori—Mlg.—sftfii 
Bori- Mlg.—aftfir 

Bori—Mlg.—Deserted ^ (sf^Tll) 
BorugavhS:i>—Mlg.— 

Botharfi-Mlg.— 

BotId&—Mlg.— 

Bofidfi—^Mlg.—Deserted (sftBT^) 

Bulflmagavhftn—Mlg.—Deserted 

(3ftRTf). 

Butharum—Mlg.— 


Name of the Village 


Caurakuod~Mlg.— 

Cethar—Mlg.— 

Cikhali—Mlg.— 

Cilatiya—Mlg.—I 
Cincaghat— Mlg.— 

Cithari—Mlg.—Deserted (sftBTT] 

Copan—Mlg.—Deserted 
Covita—Mlg.— 

Cunakhadi—Mlg.— 

Curni—Mlg. 

Dabitakheda—Mlg.— 

Devagiri—Amt.—Deserted O' (sftBT?^) 

Phakana—Mlg.— 

Dharagad— Mlg.— 

Phomani Patha—Mlg.—TOT 
Polar—Mlg.—?teTT 
Polar—Mlg.—Deserted (sft^lK) 

Polar—Mlg.—Deserted ?teR (sftm?) 
Pomi—Mlg.— 

Dudhani—Mlg.—Deserted (sftTO) 

Ekatai—Mlg.— 

Gadaga Bhapdum—Mlg.—^r|Tr 
Ghana—Mlg.—^TOnT 
Ghatang—Mlg.—TOFT 
Ghokada—Mlg.— 

Golai—Mlg.—jflw 11 
GovindapGr—Amt.— 

Gullaraghat-Mlg.—Deserted (stIiTT^) 

Harisal—Mlg.— 

Hatenada—Mlg.—pRTST 
Hataru—Mlg.— 

Hattighfit—Mlg.—^rftro 
Hilada-Mlg.-f|5^ 

Hiradimal—Mlg.— 

Jaitadehi-Mlg.-^RT^ 

Jimali—Mlg.—irr*Fft 
Jamapani—Mlg.—^TTTOT^ 
jamun§|a—Mlg.—^TT^fTIoST 
j aroda—Mlg.—^nnikT 
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Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

Javahar Kuij<^—Mlg.—Deserted ^ 

Maritakheda—Mlg.—nRd 1 


Mariyam—Mlg.— 

Jhihgapur—Mlg.—fenTTJT 

Maso^di—Mlg.— 

Kakadari—Mlg.—'fjl'eh^lt 

Mcmana—Mlg.— 

Kamapur—Mlg.~«hWI 

Meriaghat—Mlg.— 

Kamida—Mlg.—^ 1 PHd \ 

Mojhari—Mlg.— 

Karanj—-Mlg.— 

Motha-Mlg.—#IT 

Kasaipur- Mlg.- 

Nagar Tas—Mlg.— ^FTT 

Katakumbh—Mlg.—Deserted 

Nikthum—Mlg.—Deserted 


Palasapani—Mlg.-Deserted WqT?ft (sftBT^) 

Kavara Jhiri~Mlg.—Deserted Sjtft 

Papdhara Khadak—Mlg.— 


Pastalai—Mlg.— 

Kelapani--Mlg.~-%^T^ 

Patakahu—Mlg.— 

Keli-Mlg.— 

Pili-Mlg.-ft^ 

Khadimal—Mlg.— 

Pimpari Kheda—Mlg.—pPTfl 

Khao^ukhecja—Mlg.-gfJlT 

PipSdari-Mlg.-Deserted ftqTSfiT (aT^R) 

Khari—Mlg.—^TRl' 

Pipallya—Mlg.—frpKOT 

Khatakali-Mlg.-TOfl^ 

Pirakheda-Mlg.— Deserted ) 

Khatakali—Mlg.— 

Rahita Kheda— Mlg.— 

Khiraki—Mlg.—Deserted fa (sfl^TR) 

Rahu—Mlg.— 

Khirapini—Mlg.— 

Raipur—Mlg.— 

Khohgada—Mlg.— 

Raksa—Mlg.—Deserted T^T 

Koha—Mlg.-— 

Rahgubcli—Mlg.— 

Kohana— Mlg.—«ri\dl 

Rehatiya—Mlg.— 

Kokamai—Mlg.— 

Rora—Mlg.— ttTT 

Kuhi~Mlg.-||lf 

Ruipathar—Mlg.— ^^TSTT 

Ku^d—Mlg.—^ 

^ahapur—Mlg.— 

Kuijd—Mlg.—^ 

Salai Bardi—Mlg.—Deserted (3TtRT?) 

Kutumbikhcda-Mlg.— Deserted 

Sallta Kheda—Mlg.—Deserted 



Lfikhara—Msi.—^^TOTTT 

Salona—Mlg.— 

Lakhevara—Mlg.—Deserted ^pt^nRT(3ft^) 

Savarapani-Mlg.- 

Lavada—^Mlg.— 

Savary§—Mlg.— RTcRlT 

Lavada (Best)-Mlg.-55^ 

^ekadari—Msi.— 

Lonajhari—Mlg.—Deterted wlHlitd (sftlfn?) 

SemSdoh-Mlg.— 

Madak!-Mlg.->H^ 

Madhalabad—Amt.—Deserted 

Simori—Mlg.— 

Sirasaband—Mlg.—Deserted fifTRiR 

(aftm). 

Sivajhari—Mlg.—Deserted (sfhn^) 

Makhala—Mlg.— 

Sivanapani—Mlg.—Deserted 

MSlflr—Mlg.— 

(sflRIS j. 

Manabhahg—Mlg.— 

Somathai;^8 Bk.—Mlg.—Deserted. ?!ft?r5P>l! 8I. 

MahgiyS—Mlg .—j 

MarSvani—Mlg.—Deserted ) 

Somathfi^a Kh.—Mlg.— 

Marjjharap-Mlg.— 

1 Somavfir KhedS—Mlg.—?ftWT WT 
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Name of the Village 

Name of the Village 

lumita—Mlg.-~ 

Tembaru—Mlg.— 

raka(Ja-—Mlg.--Deserted 

Tembharukhe(^a~Mlg.- 

Palai-Mlg.- ^]i 

Tctu—MIg.—Deserted ZZ (sr^fl?) 

Tangagla—Mlg.— 

Tohgalapho(jli—Mlg.—Deserted 

rarubanda—Mlg.— 








APPENDIX 

CONVERSION FACTORS 


Length : 

I inch = 2*54 centimetres 
I foot = 30*48 centimetres 
I yard =91*44 centimetres 
I mile =1*61 kilometres 
I nautical mile (U. K.) = 1853*18 metres 
1 nautical mile (international) = 1852 metres 

Area : 

1 square foot = 0*093 square metre 
1 square yard = 0*836 square metre 
1 acre = 0*405 hectare 

Volume : 

1 cubic foot = 0*023 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

I gallon (Imperial) = 4*55 litres 
I seer (80 tolas) = 0*937 litre 
1 Madras measure = 1 *77 litres 

Weight : 

1 tola = 11*66 grams 
I chhatak = 58*32 grams 
1 seer = 933*10 grams 
1 maund = 37*32 kilograms 
1 palam = 34*99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) = 279*93 grams 
1 viss = 1*40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) = 11 *20 kilograms 
1 candy = 223*94 kilograms 
1 ounce = 28*35 grams 
1 pound = 453*59 grams 
I hundredweight = 50*80 kilograms 
I ton = 1016*05 kilograms 

Temperature : 

T® F^enheit = 9/5 (T* centigrade) + 32 



832 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Length : 

10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 

100 centimetres = 1 metre 

1000 metres = 1 kilometre 

1852 metres = 1 nautical mile (International) 

Area : 

100 square millimetres ^ 1 square centimetre 
10,000 square centimetres = 1 square metre or centiare 
100 square metres = 1 are 
100 ares = 1 hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres ^ I square kilometre 
Volume : 

1,000,000 cubic centimetres = 1 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

1000 millilitres = 1 litre 
1000 litres = 1 kilolitre 

Weights : 

1000 milligrams — 1 gram 
1000 grams — 1 kilogram 
100 kilograms - 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms ™ 1 tonne 
200 milligrams ~ 1 carat 



ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(I) Decimal Multiples and Submultiples : 


Prefix 

Value in terms 
of Unit 

Abbreviation 

kilo 

.. 1000 

k 

cent! 

.. 0-01(10-*) 

c 

milli 

.. 0-001(10-’) 

m 

micro 

.. O-OOOOOI (lO-*) 

u 


(2) Weights ; 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbreviation 

tonne 

1000 kg 

t 

quintal 

100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

Ikg 


gram 

Ig 

g 

milligram 

1 rag 

mg 

carat 

200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacity : 



kilolitre 

1000 1 

kl 

litre 

I 1 

1 

millilitre 

1 ml 

ml 

(4) Volume : 



cubic centimetre 

cm^ 

cm^ 

cubic millimetre 

mm^ 

mm^ 

(3) Length : 



kilometre 

1000 m 

km 

metre 

I m 

m 

centimetre 

1 cm 

cm 

millimetre 

1 mm 

mm 

micron 

1/1000 mm or 

um 


10-* mm 



A-280-53. 
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Denomination 

Value 

Abbreviation 

(6) Area : 

square kilometres 

1,000,000 m* 

km* 

square metre 

I m* 

m* 

square centimetre 

1 cm* 

cm* 

square millimetre 

1 mm* 

mm* 

(7) Land Measure : 

arc 

100 m* 

a 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

centiarc 

m* 

ca 






Jatnme Mosque 
Achalpur 





Idgah of Ahtnodshah 
Achalpur 



Amba Gate 
Amrauati 


Gawil Garh Fort 
at Chikhalda 






INDE^ 


Pages 

A 


Abul Fazl . fi9,90 

Abdul Kadir . 60,78 

Abdul Latif Khan-i-Azam, the 60 

Governor of Bidar. 

Abdullah Khan .. .. .. 61 

Achalpur, Capital of Karkaraja .. 48, 49, 54 
639--46 


City Municipalit3% 563; Civil 
Station (Paratvada) Munki- 
P'llity, 563; Cotton Market, 

393; Industiial Weaving Co¬ 
operative Socuty, Ltd., 323; 
Achalpur-Mo shi Road, 424. 

Public buildings and antiquities, 

640-45; 

Balaji temple, 643; Barkul gate, 

641; Chauk masjid, 643; 

Dams Shafa masjid, 642; 

Datta temple, 645; Dulha 
darvaza, 644; Dulha Shah 
Davgah, 642; fort, 644; Imad- 
ul-mulk Idgah, 640-41; Jami 
masjid, 641; Navab mahal, 

644; Ram mandir, 643-44; 

Shah Ismail Dargah, 644; 

Wall around the town, 644; 
suburbs, 640; trade and manu¬ 
factures, 639-40; water works, 

639; Weave! s’ Co-operative 
Society, 322. 

Achalpur Tahsil. 649-50 

agriculture, 650; physical fea¬ 
tures; 649-50; population, 

650; revenue circles, 650. 

Adams lit. Col. 113 

Adgaon'— . 110-111 

battle of, 113. 

Adil Khan III of Khandesh .. 73 

Adinath Svami temple, Bhatkuli.. 667 

Adiwasi Sewashram, Gondwadi.. 632 

Administration ol Managed Estates— 621 

Central Provinces Court of 
Wards Act, 1899, and other 
Central Acts, 621; Raja Ratan- 


singh Jahagirdar, 621. 

39. 40 

Agastya. 

Agnimitra. 

41,42 

Agra . 

85 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

342-43 

Agricultural Research and Educa¬ 
tion— 

Agricultural research institu- 

294-98 


tions Janata College, Amravati, 
298; research stations at 
Achalput:, Amravati, 295; seed 
multiplication farms, 295; soil 
conservation laboratory, 
Achalpur, 298. 

Agriculture- 

agricultural holding, 210; 
quinquennial statements of 


Paob^ 

K—cont. 

Agriculture— cont. 

211—14 agricultural 

popuhtion, 185; agricultural 
s.'asons, 189; area under 
diflerent crops (table), 209; 
cattle, diseases of, 257; cereals; 

219—23; cereals, area under 
(table), 220-21; agriculture 
committee, 574; condimmts 
and spicis, area under (table), 

239; Co-operati\'e farming, 
tv’pes of, 216-17; cropped area, 

206; cropped area, distribu¬ 
tion of (tabk), 207; crop 
rotation, 266-67; cultivators 
and agrirukural labourers 
(tabk), 185; daiiy conditions, 

259—61; drugs and narcotics, 

233; drugs and narcotics, 
area under (tabk*), 232; fod- 
der-.supply, 258; (>row More 
Food Cantpaipn, 264; imple¬ 
ments, 249—52; land uiiksa- 
tion (table), 198—201; live¬ 
stock, 252—58; liw-stock, 
di.strib ut i on of, (ta b 1 c). 254- 5 5; 
manures, 270—73; oil-seeds, 
area under (tabic), 235-36; out¬ 
turn of principal crops (table), 

226—29; pests, 274—78; pul¬ 
ses, 223—31; pulses, area 
under (table), 224-25; vege¬ 
tables, 247—49; rural wages, 

285—88; seed supply, 267-68. 

Agriculture Department .. .. 543-44 

sM:hievements, 543-44; District 
Agricultural Officer, 543; orga¬ 
nisation, 543; Superintending 
Agricultural Officer, 543. 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884 .. 368, 491, 

496 


Ahmad Khan, the Khan-i-Khanan 58 

Ahmadnagar .. .. 73, 75, 76, 80, 

81,85. 86. 87, 90, 93, 95. 103, 110, 
116 

Ahmad Nizam Shah .. .. 70, 71, 72, 

74 

Ahmad Shah I .. .. 59,60,61 

(death of), 62, 67 

Ahmad Shah II, Ala-ud-din .. 62 

Ahmad Shah of Gujrat (the emper- 62 

or). 

Ahmad Shah Wali Bahamani .. 639 

Ain-i-Akbari .. .. 57, 90, 663 

Air transport . 439 

Aja . 41 

Ajantha Caves. 43, 47 

Ajantha inscription (in cave XVI) 43 

Ajayagadh inscription .. .. 46 

Ajmer . 85 

Akalajalada . 51 
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INDEX 


Pages 

hrHont, 

Akbar .. .. 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 

90 

(death of), 643. 

Akola .. .. 102,105,113, 115, 

116 

Akot . 66 

Akot-Betul road. 422 

Alam Ali Khan. 97 

Ala-ud-din Ahmad Shah .. 62,63, 

64 

Ala<ud*din Ahmad Shah II, death 65 

of, 

Ala-ud-din Khilji .. 52. 53, 54 

Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, /.a., 56 

Hasan styled Zafar Khan, the 
founder of the Bahamani dyna¬ 
sty. 

Ala-ud-din Imad Shah 72,73,75, 76 


(death of), 77 

Alexander, Mr. A. V. 125 

Ali Adil Shah . 78,79,80, 

81,84 

Ali Farid Shah of Bidar .. .. 79,80 

Ali-bin Aziz -ullah Tabatabai .. 70 

Allahabad. 100 

Allahabad Pillar inscription .. 46 

Allah Vardi Khan .. .. 94 

All India Handloom Board .. 320-21 

Amana . 52 

Amba Devi Temple, Amravati 41,162,657-58 

Ambejogai (Amradesha). 52,103 

AmirBarid .. 70, 71,72. 74, 75 , 76 
Amdapur (Ambadapura) .. 51 

Amir Timur . 60 

Amla . 650-51 

Eknath Maharaj fair 651. 

Amner . 113.651-52 

fort, 652, Mahadev mandir, 651-52. 
Amravati 92, 97, 105, 109, 113, 116, 119, 120. 

communal disturbances at, 126; 654-60 

cotton maiket, 391-92, Cotton 
Merchants’ Association, 406. 
description 654-57 


educationalfacilities, 656; gates 
of the town, 654; grain market, 

393-94, markets, 656; medical 
facilities, 656; recreational 
means, 656; situation, 654, 
municipality— 563, 659-60 

objects— 

Amba temple, 657-58; Balaji 
temple, 659; Ekikara Devi 
teti^^lc, 658; Gadge Maharaj 
Samadhi, 658-59; other 
objects, 659. 

Amravati-fihatkuli road 
Amravati Camp road 
Amravati-Chandur Railway road 
Amravati-Ellichpur-Paratwada- 
Ohami-Burhanpur road. 
Amravati-Pandhuma road 

Amravati Tahsil. 

plundered, 107. 

Amritsar. 

Amusements and games 
Anantbhat Chitale 
Aney, Late Loknayak 
Aoinuil Husbandly Department 


A—fowL 

Anjanavati, grant of Govinda III 
Anjaneri plates of the Harish- 
chandriya king Bhoga^hakati. 

Anjangaon-Bari. 

Ramgir Bava Samadhi, 660-61. 
Anjangaon municipality .. 

Anjangaon-Surji. 

cotton market, 393, Devnath 
Maharaj math, 662. 


Anjangaon .. . .85, 112, 661, 662 

Annie Beasant. 119 

Antarmal Plateau .. .. 7 

Anvar Khan . ,, 

Anvar Khatun, Salabat Khan’s 640 

wife. 

Appellate Assistant Commissioner 516 

of Income-Tax. 

Arjunavarmadeva the king of 51 

Malva. 

Arms Act, 1878 . 494 

Arna river . 4 

Arthapati. 46 

Arv'i . 97 

Asad Khan Lari. 74, 76 

Asad Khan Mamuri .. .. 91 

Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-mulk, son of 96 

Gazi-uddin Firoz Jang. 

(death of), 97. 

Asatpur. 45,662 

Assegaon. 662 

Ashmaka Country. 42 

Ashoka, the Great. .. .. 41 

Ashti . 87 

Asirgad (Asa Ahirgad) 61, 84, 90, 93 

Assaye . Ill 

battle of, 110. 

Assistant Charity Commissioner 618 

Assistant Commissioner of Sales 512, 513 
Tax. 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 493 

Societies. 

Assistant Registrar of Recognised 600 

Unions. 

Atlee, Lord the British Prime 125 

Minister. 

Aurangabad (Khirki) .. 93,94,100 

Aurangzeb . 93,94 

(death^of), 95. 

Ausa fort. 80, 89, 90 

Avaji, Kawade. 99 

Ayurvedic Medical College, Amra- 589 

vati. 

B 

Babar, the Emperor ,. .. 75 

Backward classes. 610-11 

Backward class students’ hostels .. 637 

Badami. 30 

Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III .. 49 

Badnera— .. .. 126,662—65 


description of town, 663-64; 
educational facilities, 664; 

history, 663; municipality, 

664-65. 

Badner Gangai. 105 

Bahadur Nizam Shah .. .. 90 

Bahadur Shah . 95,96 


425 

427 

423 

411 

421 

652-54 


182-84 

99 

120-21 

544 


Pages 

49 

47 

660-61 

563 

661-62 
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B— 

Pages 

B— 

Pages 

Bahadur Shah of Gujarat .. 

75, 76, 77 

Bhavanaga, the Chief of Bhara- 

44 

Bahadur, the infant son of Ibrahim 

89 

shiva Nagas. 


Nizam Shah. 


Bhavarthadipika, a commentary 

53 

Bahlol Khan Younger brother of 

109, 112, 

on the BhagavadgUa by Jnyane- 

Salabat Khan. 

663 

shvar. 


Bihram Jang . 

109 

Bhillama. 

51 

Bihram Khan . 

85 

Bhiltek . 

667 

Bahram Khan Majindarani, the 

57 

Bhishmaka . 

685 

Deputy Governor of Daiilatabad 


Bhojakata (identified with Bhat¬ 

41,45 

Bairam Ghat . 

665-66 

kuli). 

Bahirav fair, 163, 665. 


Bhoja, the Shilahtira king 

51 

Biirat . 

666 

Bhowavava Korkus 

149 

Bajirao I. 

98, 100 

Bid . 

66. 105 

Bajirao II. 

113 

Bidar .. .. 62, 67, 72, 77, 80, 84. 

B ikeries. .. 

457-58 


100 

B ikht Biiland, the Gond Rjja of 

95 

Biiapur .. .. 57, 71, 78. 81. 85 

Devgid. 


Bilingual population 

140-42 

Balahharata . 

51 

Bimbaji Bhosle. 

101 

B ilaghit. 

119 

Birds . 

32 

Bihji B ijirao .. .. 

100 

Birth ceremony, Hindus .. 

156 

Balaji temple, a Jain shrine, 
Amraviiti. 

659 

Births, Deaths and Marriages Act, 
1886. 

511 

Bilapur. 63,86,91,97,99 

Bisn Chand, Raja .. 

698 

B:ilaramayana . 

51 

Bitia . 

100 

Balg.ion Jagir . 

666 

Bivani, Brijlal . 

122 

Bainfedivs . 

163-64 

Black Hole of Calcutta .. 

83 

B mia Caste . 

148 

Black-smithy . 

328-29 

B maras— 

Congress Sessions, 1905. 

117 

Blacksmiths, carpenters and 
shoe-makers. 

467-68 

B inkapur. 

59, 84 

Block Development Officer 

574 

Banking and Finance— .. 

336-85 

Board of Revenue 

513 

co-operative movement, 341—59; 


Bodi river .. 

4 

joint-stock banks, 360—63 ; 


Bombay 

116 

joint-stock companies, 384- 


Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929 

530 

85; insurance, 366-67; 


Bombay Children Act, 1948 

530 

monev-lendcrs, 336—41 ; 


Bombay-Dhulia-Nagpur Road .. 

420-21 

am dl savings schemes, 

364—66; State-aid to agri¬ 


Bombay Entertainment Duty 
Act, 1923. 

490 

culture, 367—81; State-aid to 
industry, 381—84. 


Bombay Habitual Offenders 
Restriction Act, 1959. 

530 

Baptism, ritual. 

174 

Bombay Harijan (Removal of 

615-16 

Bapuji Bhosle . 

96 

Social disabilities) Act (XXXVI 


Bashir Khan . 

72 

of 1947). 


Basket making. 

328 

Bombay Industrial Relations 

599 

Bassein, treaty of. 

109 

Act, 1946. 


Bavaria Korkus .. 

149 

Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879 .. 

490, 92 

Bedarbakht, the Prince .. 

95* 

Bombay-Itarsi-Delhi railway route 
Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts 

413 

Belgaon. 

69 

492 

Belura, Punjaji Maharaj Samidhi 

666 

Aet, 1906. 

Benakatakasvami, title of Gauta- 
miputra Satakami. 

42 

Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946 

337-40, 

555 

Benoda fair . 

163 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Rules, 

513 

Berar Land Revenue Code 

505 

1959 (Taxation of passengers 


Berar Swaraj Party 

121 

Act, 1959). 


Bhagat Singh, execution of 

122 

Bombay Opium Smoking Act 

605 

Bhagini Samaj, Badnera .. 

631-32 

(XX of 1936). 


Bham . 

98 

Bombay Police Act, 1951 

493, 519 

Bhandak 

Bhandak copper-plate inscrip¬ 

50 

Bombay Prevention of Begging 
Act, 1959. 

530 

tion of Krishna I, 48 ; Bhan¬ 
dak inscription, 50. 

40 

Bombay Prevention of Fragmen¬ 
tation and Consolidation of 

509 

Bhargava, the sage .. . * 

Holdings Act, 1947. 


Bhatkuli . 41,666-67 

Adinath Svami temple, 667. 

Bombay Probation of Offenders 
Act. 1938. 

530 

Bhavabhuti . 

50 

Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949 .. 

490, 605 

Bhavadattavarman, the Nala King 

46 

Bombay Public Trusts Act 

617 

Bhamer (Bhambhagiri) ,. 

51 

fXXIXof 1950). 
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INDEX 



Pages 

B—co«f. 

Bombay Registration of Marriages 

511 

Act, 1954. 

Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act 

620 

(Xllof 1939). 

Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 

512 

Bombay Separation of Judicial 

533 

and Executi/e h'unctions .4ct, 

1951. 

Bombay Shops and Establish- 

599 

mcPts Act, 1948. 

Bomliay Ten.-jney and Agricultural 

491, 496 

Lands Act (LXVII of 1948). 

Bombay Village Panchav.its Act, 

497, 535, 

195H. 

580-81. 

Bombay Villag- Police Act, 1867,. 

498 

Bombay W.irehousing Act. 1959 

555 

Bombay Weights anil Aloasures 

533 

(Enforcenietit) Act, 1958. 

Bondoya Korkns. 

149 

Bopadeva . 

53 

Bordi river 

5 

Borgaon. 

102 

Brahman caste. 

146-47 

Brahmainiri hoard (coins of Sata- 

43 

vahatias). 

Bri< k-laying and tiles 

327-28 

Bridges. 

429-33 

Brihadamnyakd Vpaimml 

40 

Broach . 

56 

Buddharaja, the Kalachuri King.. 

48 

Buildings and Communications 

537-38 

Departin.nt — 

electrical hraueh, 557 ; Electrical 

Engineei, 557; Exeutive 

Engineer, 538; functions, 

537 ; Parishad Executive 

Engineer, 538; roads and 
buildings, 537 ; Subdivis’onal 

Officer, 538; Superintending 

Engineer, 537-58. 

Bukka I ot Vijaynagar .. 

57 

Buldhana. 

116 

Bundelkhand 

100 

Buvhan Invad Shah 

79, 80, 
83, 84 

Burhmi4-Mandr . 

71 

Burhau Imad Shah of Berar 

80 

Burlian Nizam Shah .. 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 

87 

Burhan Nizam Shah U, death of,. 

88 

Burhanpur .. 56, 76, 86, 87, 88, 91, 93, 

95, 105 

Burhanpur-Chanda road 

421-22 

C 

Cabinet Mission. 

125 

Calcutta. Black Hole tragedy of— 

83 

Calcutta Conpress Session, 1906, 

117: 1917, 119; 1920, 120. 

Campbell, Captain 

111 

Camp Hospital, Amravali 

597 

Cane and bamboo workers’ socie- 

338 

ties 

Cap-making . 

461 

Carpentry .. 

329 

Carpentry and smithy co-operative 

358 

societies 


Pages 

Cr-cont* 

Castes— . 143—54 

Brahman, 146-47; Chambhar, 

154; Dhangar, 148-49; Gaoli, 

148; Korku, 149-52 ;Kunbi, 

148; Mahar, 152-53; Mang, 

153- 54; Rajput, 147; Vani, 

148. 

Catholic Church, activities of 172 

Cattle breeding societies .. .. 350-51 

Central Board of Revenue Act, 515 
1924. 

Central India Baptist Mission .. 173 

Central Provinces and Berar Agri- 390, 555 
cultural Produce Markets Act, 

1935. 

Ce,ntral Provinct s and Berar Indus- 599 

trial Disputes Settlement .\ct, 

1947. 

Central Provinces and Berar 337 

Money-lenders Act, 1934. 

Central Provinces and Berar 564, 566 

Municipalities Act, 1922 (II of 
1922). 

Central Provinces and Berar 530 

Probation of Offendeis Act, 

1936. 

Central Provinces and Berar 605 

Prohibition Act, 1938. 

Central Provinces and Bt'rar 511 

Sales Tax Act, 1947. 

Central Provinces and Berar 581 

Village PanchaN ats Act. 

Central Provinces Children Act, 530 

, 1 ‘^ 28 . 

Central Provinces Colton Maikct 555 

Act, 1932. 

Central Provinces Court of Wards 621 

1899. 

Central Provinces Municipal 564 

(Amendment) Act, 1918. 

Central Provinces Municipalities 564 

Act, 1903. 

Cereals— 

area under (tabU ), 220-21 ; bajri, 

223; jowar, 222; rice, 223; 
wheat. 222-23, 

Ceremonies and rituals— 

* Christians, 174-75; Hindus, 

154— 60; Muslims, 168—71. 

Chaknadhar Svami, founder of 53, 166, 


Mahamibhava Sect. 685, 698 

Chalmers, Lt. Col, .. .. )10 

Chambhar caste. 154 

Chammak. 45 

Chammak plates of Pravarasena 11 41 

Chanda (Chandrapur) .. 100, 101, 106, 119 

Chanda Khan . 82 

Chandanvan fort. 107 

Chand Bibi . 88,89 

Chandori. ) 15 

Chandrabhaga river .. •., 4 

Chandraguptall-Vikramaditya .. 44 

Chandur Bazar .. .. 667—70 


description, 667-68; munici¬ 
pality, 669-70; objects, 
668-69; Hanuman temple, 
668; Jumma masjid, 669; 
Mahadev temple, 668; 
Ram mandir, 669. 
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Chandur Railway .. .. 671-72 

description, 671; municipality, 

563. 672 ; objects, 671-72. 

Chandur Railway-Rithpur Road.. 424-25 

Chandur Tahsil .. .. 670-7) 

agriculture, 671 ; physical 
features and drainage, 670; 
population, 6/0-71; Revenue 
circles, 671. 

Change Khan .. .. 82, 83, 84 

Chargar river .. •.. .. 5 

Charitable Endowments Act (VI 618, 620 
of 1890). 

Charity Commissioner— .. 617—21 


application of funds by cyprts, 

619-20; Assistant Chaiity 

Commis.sioner, 618; Rombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 
1950), 617 ; llombav Revenue 
Tribunal Act (XII of 1939), 

620; Charitable Jilndowments 
Act (VI of 1890), 618, 620; 

City Civil Court, 620; Dis¬ 
trict Court, 620; Duties of 
Trustees, 618-19; Societies 

Registration Act (XXI of 
1860), 617. 

Chattisgad 101 

Chaturvarfia chintamahi .. .. 53 

Chauk masjid, Acbalpur .. .. 643 

Ch.auvi Chuura tragedy .. .. 120 

Chief Executive Oflicer, Zilla 493. 571, 
Parishad. 573-74,610 

Chief Covernmetil Eaheuir Ollicer 599 

Chief Inspector of Kactoriis .. 599,603 

Chief Inspector of Steam boilers 599, 604 
and Sntoke Nuisances. 

Chikhaldara- .. 439-40, 672-76 

amusements, 675-76; descrip¬ 
tion of hill station. 672—75; 
municipality, 563,676; plateau, 

7,8; points, 674—75; town,675. 


Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929 176 

Chimaji Appa . 100 

Cbindwada . 119 

Chin Kilich Khan Nizam-ul-mulk 98 

Chitu, Pendhari leader ., .. 634 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 172-73 

Christians— . 171—75 


mission work, 171—74; cere¬ 
monies and rituals, 1 74-75 ; 
Baptism, 174 ; Matrimony 
174-75 ; death‘and funeral, 
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Christ! Sahitya Kendra, Achalpur 634 

Churchill, the British Prime 124 

Minister. 

City Civil Court .. .. .. 620 

Civil Judge . 603 

Civil Surgeon .. .. 493, 597-98 

Climate— . 14—21 


Cloudiness, 21 ; humidity, 21 ; 
mean wind speed (table), 23 ; 
rainfall, 14—20; seasons, 14; 
special weather phenomena 
(table), 21, 23; statistics of 
rainfall, (tables), 16—20; 
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temperature, 20-21 ; tempe¬ 
rature and relatrv’c humidity 
(table), 22 ; winds, 21. 

Code of Criminal Procedure 534 

(Provisions for Uniformity) Act, 

1958. 

Coins— 

Dhanori hoard, 47; Satavuhana, 
at Brahmapuri and Tarhala, 

43. 

Co-operative Collective farming .. 217 

Collector— .. 489~ -94, 569, 605 

as C«)]!cctor of Revenue, 

489—91 ; as Court of Wards, 

491 ; as District Magistrate, 

493-94 ; as District Registrar, 

494; Control of Essential 
Ankles, duties, 494; duties 
in regard to Local Self- 
(lovernment, 492; incharge 
of Treasury, 491-92; other 
olFicer.s, relations with, 492-93; 

President of District Soldiers, 

Sailors and Airmen’s Board, 

494 ; quasi judicial functions, 

492; sanitation and public 
health, duties regarding, 494. 


Commissioner, Nagpur Division 569, 70 
Commissioner of Labour .. 599 

Community radio-sets .. .. 444-45 

Condiments and spices— 
area under (table), 239 ; chillis, 

240; other condiments and 
spices, 240; turmeik, 240. 

Ciinsulting Surveyor to the 583 

(Jovernment. 

Consumers’co-operatives .. 351 

Co-operation Department— .. 555—59 


audit, 557; Co-operation and 
Industries Officer, 358; co¬ 
operative officers, 556; Dis¬ 
trict Co-operative Boaid, 557; 

District Supervision Cont- 
mittee, 556-57; organisation, 

555-56 ; progress of agricul¬ 
tural primaries in Ainravati 
district (table), 558 ; progress 
of co-operative movement in 
Arnravati district (table), 559 ; 
supervisory staff, duties of, ' 

556. 

Co-operative farming— .. 216—19 

financial assistance to (table), 

218, 351-33. 

Co-operative marketing .. .. 394—97 

Co-operative marketing societies 356—58 

Co-operative Movement— .. 341—59 

agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, 342-43 ; cane and 
bamboo workers’ societies, 

358; carpentry and smithy 
co-operative societies, 358; 
cattle-breeding co-operative 
societies, 350-51 ; Central Co¬ 
operative Bank, 344—46; 
consumers’ co-operatives, 
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351 ; Community Develop¬ 
ment Blocks, 358-59 ; crop 
protection societies, 350; 
dairy societies, 354—56 ; 
farming societies, 351—53 ; 
industrial co-operatives, 358; 

Land Development Bank, 

343-44; marketing societies, 

356-57; non-agricultural cre¬ 
dit societies, 347-43; poultry 
farming societies, 351 ; pottery 
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cessing societies, 356; pro¬ 
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ment, 359 ; rural credit socie¬ 
ties, 349-50; tanners and 
leather workers’ societies, 

358. 

Copper-plate inscription in Poona 44 
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Cottage industries— .. .. 316—30 

basket making 328; black- 
smithy, 323-29 ; brick-laying 
and tiles, 327-23; ca''P‘^T^t<‘y. 

329 ; handloom weaving, 

319—23; kh.idi and village 
industries, 319; leather 
woiking, 326; oil-pressing, 

323-25 ; pottery, 326-27; 
processing of fruits, 329-30; 
tanning, 323-26; wool wea¬ 
ving, 323. 

Cotton- 

Cotton Control .Act, 240; culti¬ 
vation of, 241 ; diseases, 241 ; 
improved varieties of, 241-42 ; 
marketing, 242-43. 


Cotton Ginning and Pressing 

603 

Factories Act, 1925. 


Country liquor and wine 

609 

Craddock, Mr. 

118 

Criminal Procedure Code (Act V 

493, 496, 

1898). 

535 

Cripps Offer . 

124 

Cripps, Sir Strafford 

125 

Crop protection societies 

350 

Cultural, literary and scientific 

592 

societies. 


Curzon, Lord . 

117 

Customs and rituals, Hindus .. 

154-60 

Cycle-repairing. 

460-61 
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Dabheri— . 

681-82 


Dhabeshvar temple, 682; objects, 

681-82. 

Dadasaheb Khaparde .. ., 117, 623 

Dairy— 

Amravati Jilha Dadh Utpadak 
Sahakari Sangh, 259-60; An- 
jangaon-Surji Milk Union, 

259-60; city milk supply, 

260; co-operative dairy 
societies’milk unions, 259-60; 

Gorakshan Sanstha, Amravati, 
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breeding farm, Pohra, 260; 
Government milk supply 
scheme, 259 ; pilot milk 
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354-56 

Damayanti 

., 

41 

Damodarasma 

,, 

44, 45 

Danda, a son of Iksvaku 

and 

40 

grandson of Manu. 
Dandakaranva 


40,41 

Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 1930) 

605 

Daiiyal Sultan, death of 


90 

Darab Khan 


91 

Daravhe. 


101 

D irya Imad Shah 

a 

78, 79, 84 

Darya Khan 


66. 67 

Daryapur—• 

104, 677-78 


Cotton market, 392; Daryapur- 
Dahihinda road, 425 ; Darya- 
pur-Murtizapur road, 424 ; 

D iryapur-Wadnergangai road, 

424; description, 677; 
municipality, 563, 677-78 ; 
objects, 677. 

Daryapur Tahsil— .. .. 678-79 

agriculture, 678 ; physical 
features, 678 ; population, 

678; revenue circles, 679. 

Dattaji Shinic. 103 

Dattapur Dhamangaon see . • 

Dliamangaon. 

Daud Khan of Khandesh .. 71 

Daud Shah . 57,58 

Daulatabad .. 55i 63> 65, 66, 74, 75, 

76, 93, 95 

Daulat Shah Begam, Darya Imad 78, 663 

Shah’s daughter. 

Death and funeral— 

Christians, 175; Hindus, 158-60; 

Muslims, 170. 

Deities, Hindus. 164—66 

Delhi . 82,97 

Delhi Congress Session .. .. 120 

Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 574 

Zilla Parishad. 

Deputy ^ Chief Inspector of 603 

Factories. 

D eputy Collector. 621 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour 599 

Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax 513 

Deputy Director of Social 610 

Welfare. 

Deputy Director of Technical 589 

Education, Nagpur. 

Deurwada— . 680-81 

Objects, 680-81 ; Karashuddhi 
Tirth, 681; Narsimha 
temple, 681 ; Vitthal Rakhu- 
mai temple, 680-81. 

Devagiri .. .. 51, 52, 53, 54, 55 

Devagiri, renamed as Daulatabad 55 

Devajipant .. .. 104, 105, 106 

Deval Devi, the daughter of Rai 54 

Kama of Gujarat. 
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Devii grant . 49 

Devraya II of Vijayanagar .. 64 

Devtek inscription .. .. 41,44 

Dhadibhandaka, the feudatory 50 

of the Later Chalukyas. 

Dhamangaon, Achalpur tahsil .. 682 

Dhamangaon, Chandur tahsil .. 679-80 


cotton market, 392-93 ; descrip¬ 
tion, 679 ; Dhamangaon- 
Yeotmal road, 423 ; grain 
market, 394; municipality, 
679-80. 


Dhamantri Mahadev temple .. 682 

Dhamori hoard. 47 

Dhanaji. 95 

Dhangar, a caste .. .. .. 148-49 

Dhapeebai Jain Maternit\ Home, 633 

Amravati. 

Dharangaon . 95 

Dharni . 682-83 

Dharur. 105 

Dhed, a caste . 153 

Dhodap, battle of .. .. 104 

Dhumreshvara temple, Ramtek .. 40 

Dilavar Khan .... .. 58 

Directorate of Industries— .. 552—55 


assistance, loans and licence to 
industries, 552-53; functions, 

552—54 ; organisation, 552; 
structure, 552; training 
centres, 554-55. 

Directorate of Social Welfare— 529—32 

after-care programme, 530-31 ; 

Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools and Chief Inspector 
of Certified Institutions, 

529; Director of Social 
Welfare, 529 ; District Social 
Welfare Officer, 530; Divi¬ 
sional Social Welfare Officers, 

529; grants-in-aid to social 
welfare institutions, 532; orga¬ 
nisation, 529-3 0; Probation 


Officers, 530; Remand Home, 

531-32; social and moral 
hygiene programme, 531. 

Director of Prohibition and Excise 605 

Director of Public Health Services 598 

Director of Social Welfare .. 610 

Director of Technical Education.. 589 

Director of Transport .. .. 513 

Diseases— 


Of cereals—cAfAto, 279 ; ergot, 

279; kqjali, 278-79; kani or 
dane kani, 278; tambera, 
haldya or gertea, 279-80 ; 
oicotton-^dahiyaordahya, 281; 

karpa, 281 ; kamdi, 281 ; 
of grapes—6/iMrt, 282; kevada, 

282 • 

of groundnut-280-81 ; 
of pulses—280. 

Dispensary Fund Committee, 598 

Amravati. 

Displaced persons statistics of t f 137 
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493 
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344-46 

Bank. 


District Co-operative Association 

318-19 

District Court . 

820 

District Industrial Co-operative 

318-19 

Association. 


District Inspector of Prohibition 

605 

and Excise. 


District Judge . 

492-93 

District Publicity Officer 

609 

District Superintendent of Land 

506 

Records. 


District Superintendent of Police 

493 

District Treasury. 

492, 497 

District Village Panchayats Officer 

581 

District Welfare Officer.. 

612 

Divakarasena . 

44. 45. 47 

Divisional Commissioner.. 488-89. 563 

Divisional Welfare Officer 

612 

Divorce, Muslims 

170 

Domestic servants 

465-66 

Dongargaon (Ycotmal district), 

50 

inscription. 


Doveton, General 

113 

Dress, mode of. 

178-79 

Drugs and narcotics— 


area under (table), 232 ; betel- 


leaf, 233; tobacco, 233. 


Dufferin Hospital 

597 

Dulha Shah Dargah (Achalpur) .. 

642 

Durgaraja. 

48 

Durga Sangeet Vidyalaya, Darya- 

591 


pur. 
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East India Company ., .. 55 

Economic prospects ('Prends) .. 475—86 

agricultural resources, 475 ; 
agriculture, 476-78; com¬ 
munity development, 478; 
daily wage rates (table), 486 ; 
electric power supply, 479-80; 
forest resources, 475 ; indus¬ 
trial raw materials, 475-76; 
industries, 479 ; prices, 480— 

84; prices of jowar and wheat 
in 1876-80 and 1891-95, 

(table), 481 ; wage trends, 

484-86. 

Edenga (Bastar district) hoard .. 46 

Education. 464 

Education and Culture— 

Assistant Deputy Education 
Officer, 587; Ayurvedic 
Medical College, Amravati, 

589; cultural literary and 
scientific societies, 592; 

Deputy Director of Technical 
Education, Nagpur, 589; 

Deputy Education Officer, 

587; Director of Technical 
Education, 589; Durga 
Sangeet Vidyalaya, 591; 
general education, 587-88; 
Government Polytechnic 
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Institute, 589; Government 
Vocational Hij^h School, 

Amravati, 590; grow shikshan 
wohini, 591; growth of literacy, 

585 ; Gurukunj Ashram, 

Mozri, 592 ; higher education, 

589 ; Industrial Trainintf 
Institute, Amravati, 590; 

Institutions for deaf, durnh, 
blind etc., 591 ; Jadhaobai 
Sanskrit Pathshala, Amravati, 

591; Kala Niketan, 589; 

Libraries, museums and 
botanical gardens, 592; 

Mahatma Phule Mahavid\’a- 
laya, Warud, 589; medium 
of instruction, 591 ; oriental 
schools and colleges, 591 ; 

Parishad Education Ofilcer, 

587; pre-primary education 
583; primary education, 

583 ; professional and tech¬ 
nical education, 589; Raj 
Mahavidyalaya, Amravati, 

589; Ramchand Bhagchand 
Sanskrit Pathshala, Dhaman- 
gaon, 591 ; Rural Institute, 

Amravati, 589; schools for 
music, dancing etc., 591 ; 
secondary education, 583; 

Shivaji College, Amra\’aii, 

589 ; Shivaji College, I)ar> a- 
pur, 589; social education, 

591 ; Vidarbha Mahavidya¬ 
laya, Amravati, 589 ; Vidarbha 
Sangeet Vidyalaya, 591 ; 

Western education, beginning 
of and Pioneering Work, 585. 

Ekikara Devi temple, Amravati .. 658 

Electricity generation .. .. 303—07 

Ellichpur .. 55. 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 
66, 73, 74, 75, 76. 78. 81, 82. 
86, 89, 90. 91. 93. 94, 101, 
102, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
(Nawabs of) 112-13,113,114, 115. 


Ellora Caves . 74,95 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart 661 

Employees’ Provident Fund Act 601 

Employees* State Insurance Act, 601 

1948. 

Employment in industries, (table) 303-04 
Employment of Children Act, 603 

1938. 

Ernest Thevenet, Rev. Fr. .. 171 

Eugene Oppold, Rev. Hro. .. 171 

Examiner of Local Funds Accounts 5 70 

Executive Engineer, Buildings 493 

and Communications. 

ExpenditureTax Act, 1958 .. 516 

Explosives Act, 1884 .. .. 494 

Exports— 

cotton, 387; cotton-seed, 387; 
jowar, 388; oil and oil cake, 

387. 
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Factories Act, 1948 .. 

601 

Factory Department 

603 

Fair Price shops. 

406-07 

Fairs . 161-63. 400 

Fakhr-ul-mulk, Turk 

71 

F'amily Planning. 

597 

Famines. 

288-93 

Bombay Famine Code, 289, 


292. ^ 


Farrukh Sij’ar, accession of 

96 

Fateh Khan . 

91,92 

Fateh Singh Bhosle 

98, 99 

Fateh-ullah Imad-ul-mulk 

67,68,69, 

70,71,72, 73, 74. 

Festivals— 

Hindus, 183-84; Muslims, 168. 
Fibre.s— 

cotton, 240—43; Cotton 
Control Act, 240; minor 


fibres, 243. 


Financial as.si stance through 

384 

State Bank of India. 

Firad . 

97 

Firozabad . 

65. 69 

Firoz Shah . 

59, 60 

Fish 

32. 36 

Fisheries Department— .. 

560-62 

fisheries co-operatives, 561 ; 


Five-Year Plan Scliemes, 562 ; 
Superintendent of Fisheries, 


duties of, 561. 


Floods . 

29,A94 

Flour milling 

466 

Flower sellers 

467 

Food habits 

177-78 

Forest Department— 

544-52 


classification of forests, 548; 

Divisional Forest Officer, 
duties of, 547 ; exploitation of 
fore.st produce, 550; forests 
in the district, 546-47 ; forest 
ranges, 545 ; forest roads, 

551; forest villages, 551 ; 
functions, 548; income and 
expenditure, 550-51 ; organi¬ 
sation, 544-45; public rela¬ 
tions, 551; Range Forest 
Officer, duties of, 547 ; 
ref^neration and maintenance, 

549; system of management, 

549-50; van-mahotsava, 551- 
52; working plans, 548. 

Forests—. 24—29, 202—06 

area, 202 ; area (table), 204-05 ; 
distribution (tahsilwise), 

24-25; forest produce, 206; 
forests, 24; output and value 
of forest produce (table), 206 ; 
pasture forests, 24; produce, 

25; utilization, 24. 
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danvan, 107; Devagiri, 52; 
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Namala, 60, 63, 80, 83, 89, 

96, iOO, 105, 108, 109, 112, 

113, 114, 115; Rajgad, 94; 

Ramgiri, 72; Rayagad, 96; 

Sinhgad, 95; Sitabuldi, 126; 
Vi^algad, 95. 


Francis de Sales, missionary 171 

society. 

Friends' Club . 638 

Fruit and vegetable vendors ., 466-67 

Fruit Preservation Officer ,, 329 

Fruits— 

banana, 246-47; guava, 247; 
mangoes, 246; orange, 245-46. 

Funeral and obsequies Hindus, 

158—60; Muslims, 170. 
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Gadge Maharaj Samadhi, 658-59 
Amravati. 

Gadha . 100 

Games and amusements .. .. 182—84 

Ganapati, nephew of Rudradeva of 51 

Kakatiya dynasty. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact ' .. 122 

Gandhi, Mahatma .. 120, 121, 122, 
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74, 83, 85, 89, 90, 94, 96, 100, 
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General Administration— .. 487—99 

administrative divisions, 488; 

Collector, 489—94; Divisional 
Commissioner, 488-89; Patil, 

498-99; Prant Officer, 

494-95; Revenue Inspectors, 

497-98; Tahsildars and 
Naib-Tahsildars, 495—97. 
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Payinghat division, 9—11; 
regional aspects, 7—11; Mel- 
ghat division, 7—9. 

Geology— .. .. .. 12—14 

description of rock units, 12-13; 
ground water, 14; sequence 
of geological formations, 12; 
useful minerals and rocks. 


Ghalib Khan, son of Khudavand 72 

Khan. 

Ghanashyamsing Gupta .. .. 123 

Ghazi-uddin Firoz Jang ., ,. 95 

Ghiyas-ud-din. 58 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluk (Ghazi 55 
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159- 60; omens, 160; orna¬ 
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624 

Imadshah, death of 

85 

Imadshahi extinguished .. 

83 

Imad-ul-mulk-Idgah 

640 

Imad-ul-mulk, the Deputy Gover¬ 
nor of Daulatabad. 

41, 55, 72 

Implements, agricultural 

249-52 

Imports. 

386-87 

Inams . 

491 

Income-Tax Act, 1922 

516 

Income-Tax Commissioner 

515 
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Income-Tax Department 

515-17 

Indian Boilers Act, 1960 

604 

Indian Court Fees Act, 1870 

490 

Indian Divorce Act, 1869 

176 

Indian Electricity Act, 1910 

Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939.. 

537 

513,514 

Indian Registration Act, 1 908 .. 

510,511 

Indian Stamps Act, 1899.. 

490 

Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 .. 

599 

Indra III, Rashtrakuta .. 

51 

Indumati. 

41 

Industrial court .. 

602 

Industrial Court Reporter 

599 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 .. 

599 

Industrial Employment (Standing 

599 

Orders) Act, 1946. 

Industrial societies 

358 

Industrial Training Institute 

590 


Industries— 

auto repairing and general engi¬ 
neering, 308; basket making, 

328 ; black-smithy, 328-29 ; 
brick-laying and tiles, 

327-28; carpentry, 329; 
cottage industries, 316—30 ; 
electricity generation, 

303—07 ; electrification, 
statistics of, 300 ; ginning and 
pressing, 311-12; handloom 
weaving, 319—23; khadi 
and village industries, 319; 
Khaparkheda Thermal Power 
Station, 300; kum kum 
making, 315; labour orga¬ 
nisation, 330—^33 ; large 
and small, 303—15 ; leather 
working, 326 ; metal working, 

313-14; oil-pressing, 323— 

25 ; oil-seed crushing, 312-13; 
pottery, 326-27; printing 
and book binding, 314-15; 
processing of fruits, 329-30; 

Statistics of employment 
(table), 303-04; tanning, 

325-26; textiles, 308-10; 
wool weaving, 323. 

Industries (Development and 552 

Regulation) Act, 1951. 

Infant mortality .. .. ., 595-96 

Inscriptions— 

Ajantha (in cave XVI), 43, 46; 

Allahabad Pillar, 46; 

Bhandak, 50; Bhandak 
copper-plate Krishna I, 48 ; 
Copper-plate, found in Poona 
district, 44; Devtek, 41, 44; 
Dongargaon, (Yeotmal 

district), 50; Hathigumpha, 

42 ; Jaso, 46 ; Lanji (Balaghat 
district), 52; Nandgaon, 52 ; 
Ramachandra Yadava’s, 40; 

Ramtek, 52 ; Singhana's, 51 ; 

Sirso, of Govinda III, 49; 

Sitabuldi, 50. 

Institutions for deaf, dumb, blind, 591 
etc. 


A‘-280-55-B 
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Insuranc'C .. . • .. .. 366—67 

Irrigation— 

bandhatas and tanks, 264—66; 
lift irrigation society, 217; net 
area irrigated, 263 ; sources of 
water-supply, 262; water- 
rates, 266. 

Irrigation and Power Department— 536—42 
Executive Engineer, 539-40; 
functions, 539; irrigation 
schemes, 541-42 ; organisation, 

538; Public Health Project 
Division, 539; rural piped 
water-supply scheme, 539 ; 
transfer of functions to Zilla 
Parishad, 540-41. 


Irwin District Hospital .. .. 597 

Irwin, the Viceroy .. .. 122 

Ismail Adil Shah of Pijapur .. 75, 76 

Ismail Fateh, Nasir-ud-din Shah 56 

Ismail Khan .. 103.104,105,106,107, 
108, 112. 

Ismail Nizam Shah .. .. 87, 88 

Ismail, the son of Yusuf Adil Shah 71 

Ivaz Khan . 97 

J 

Jabalpore, communal disturbances 126 

at. 

Jadhavbai Sanskrit Pathashala, 591 

Amravati. 

Jadhavrav, the Maratha chief .. 91 

Jafarabad. 113 

Jagaddeva. 50 

Jahangir (Salim. 92 

death of), 90. 

Jahangir Khan. 79, 87 

Jail Department— 525—29 


accommodation and expendi¬ 
ture, 526 ; Board of Visitors, 
528-29; classification of pri¬ 
soners, 527 ; education, 529; 
Inspector General of Prisons, 
525 ; Jailor, 526; location and 
classification, 526; Medical 
Ofldcer, 527; medical staff, 527; 
organisation 525 ; parole and 
furlough, 528; Recreational 
and cultural activities, 529; 
recruitment, 526-27 ; Re¬ 
gional Deputy Inspector 
General of Prisons, 525 ; 
remission of sentence, 528; 
Superintendent of Prisons, 
525; training, 527; wages, 528. 


Jai Singh, Mirza Raja .. .. 94 

Jaitrapala. 51 

Jalal Khan . 64 

Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah Khilji .. 53 

Jalianwalla Bag. 120 

Jalna . 99 

Jamal Khan . 87,88 

Jami masjid, Achalpur .. .. 641 

Jamshid Khan . 82 

Janoji Bhosle .. 101-02,105 

(death of). 104. 

Janoji Shinde . 105 
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Jaso inscription .. 


46 

Jasper Nicolls, General, Sir 


111 

Jayaji Bhosle 


101 

Jludimandala 


53 

Jinah . 

124, 

125, 126 

Jinji . 


95 

Jivaji Bhosle, (death of) .. 


106 

Jnyaneshvara 


53 

John Thevenet, Rev. Fr. 


171 

Joint stock banks .. 


359-63 

Joint stock companies .... 


384,85 

Jones, Captain 


113 

Joshi, Vir Wamanrao 


120, 122 

Judicial Department— .. 


532-36 


Assistant Judges, 533; bar asso¬ 
ciations, 536; civil courts, 
532-33; civil courts-statistics 
of, 535-36 ; Civil Judges, 533 ; 
criminal courts, 533-35 ; cri¬ 
minal courts statistics of...., 
536; District Judge, 532 ;Exe- 
cutive Magistrates, 534; 
Judicial Magistrates, 534; 
legal practitioners, 535 ; nyaya 
panchayats, 535 ; other law 
officers, 535 ; revenue and 
expenditure, 536 ; sessions 

__ .!• C 


courts—Statistics of.5.36 

Junnar . 76,80 

K 

Kafur Hazardinari, the Malik Naib 54 

Kalamb (Kadamba girigrama) .. 46, 60, 96 

Kalamnuri . 105 

Kala Niketan . 589 

Kalapriyanath fair .. .. 50 

Kalidasa. 41, 42, 44, 45 

Kalinga. 42 

Kalpi . 50 

Kalyani. 50, 79 

Kamal Khan . 71 

Kanauj . 51 

Kandhar. 65, 66 

Kanhabenna (Kanhan) river .. 42 

Kanhcrkhed . 98 

Kanhoji Bhosle— .. .. .. 98-99 

Kanhoji’s relations with Raghoji, 

99. 

Kara . 53, 54 

Karachi Congress Session .. 118 

Karanja-. 94, 102, 105 

Bairam ghat, 665 

Karkaraja .. 49 

Kama Satakarni. 43 

Karpuramanjari . 51 

Kasim Barin . 69, 70 

Kasim beg, the Governor of 64 

Daulatabad. 

Kasturba Gandhi 632 

Rashtriya Smarak Trust, 

Madhan. 

Kathiavad. 43 

Katkumbh Plateau .. .. 6, 7 

Katni, communal disturbances at 126 

Kaundinyapur— .. .. 162, 684-85 

lair, 162. 

Katfyamimamsa . 51 
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Kelkar, N. C. 119 

Kelzar . 97 

Kenny, Lt. Col.110, 111 

Khadi and village industries .. 319 

Khalaf Hasan Basri, ., .. 62, 63 

the Malik-ut-Tujar. 

Khandcshvar Temple .. .. 696 

(Nandgaon Khandcshvar). 

Khandu river . 6 

Khandwa-Akola-Purna railway 413 

line. 

Khan-i-Dauran. 93,94 

Khan-i-Jahan, Abdul Kadir .. 60, 63, 92 
Khan-i-Khanan .. .. 88,89,90,91 

Khan jar Khan .. .. .. 91 

Khaparde, Dadasaheb .. 117, 118, 119,120 

Khaparkheda Thermal Power 300 

Station, description of 

Khapra river .... .. 6-7 

Kharavela, the king of Kalinga .. 42 

Kharda, battle of. 113 

Khare, Dr. N.B. 124 

Kharpi-Shirasgaon Road .. 427 

Khcd . 96 

Khcdale. 96 

Kherla .. 58,59.61,62,66,67,87 

Kherla, battle of. 59 

Khilafat movement, extinction of 121 

Khirki (Aurangabad) .. .. 91,93 

Kholapur. 104,685-86 

Kholcshvara .. .... 52 

Kholeshvara, the Senapati of 51 

Singhana. 

Khudavand Khan 68, 69, 70, 76, 82, 84, 85 
Khuldabad (Rauza) .. .. 95 

Khurshid Khan. 84 

Khiirsi river .. .. .. 6 

Khusrav Malik. 55 

Khvaja Bahadur, Diwan of 109 

Bahlolkhan. 

Kiba, the Gond ruler of Chanda 94 

Kigaon Toke . 104 

Kokiya, the Gond ruler of Devgad 94 

Kobe, Dr. V. B. 166 

Kondba Dev . 57 

Kondeshvar .. .. .. 686 

Korku and Central India Hill 173 

Mission. 

Korku and Gondi languages ., 139-140 

Korkus.. 149-52 

Kothara Leprosy Home and 596 

Hospital, Kothara 

Krishi Sudhar Mandal, Kashi- 596 

khed 

Krishna. 41,52 

Krishna I’s Bhandak 48 

copper plate inscription 

Krishna III . 49 

Krishnaraja, the founder of the 47, 48 
Knlchuns of Mahishmati. 

Kumarkheda . 104 

Kumbhari, battle of .. .. 106 

Kumbha Satakami .. .. 43 

Kumkummking . 315. 

Kumtha. 98 

Kunbi caste . 148 

Kundinapur ..40, 41 
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Kurha—. 686-87 

Anjansinghi Road, 425. 

Kurhe . 97 

Kutlugh Khan, the Governor of 55 

Daulatabad. 

Kutub-ud-din Mubarak Sluih, assas- 54, 55 
sinated. 

Kutub-ul-Mulk. 72 

L 

Labour Department— 599-605 


Assistant Registrar of Recog¬ 
nised Unions, 600; Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
599; Bombay Shops and Estab¬ 
lishments Act, 1948, 599; 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement 
Act, 1947, 599; Chief Govern¬ 
ment Labour Officer, 599-601; 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 
599, 703; Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuis¬ 
ances, 599, 604; Civil Judge, 
603 ; Commissioner of Labour, 
599; consumer price index 
number for working class, 600- 
01 ; consumer price index num¬ 
bers, 599; Deputy Chief Ins¬ 
pector of Factories, 603; 
Deputy Commissioners of 
Labour, 599 ; Employees’ Provi¬ 
dent Fund Act, 601 ; Employees’ 
State Insurance Act, 1948, 601 ; 
Employment of Children Act, 
1938, 603 ; Pactorics Act, 

1948, 601 ; PVtory Depart¬ 
ment, 6()3; Government 
Labour Officers, 601 ; Indian 
Boilers Act, 1960,604; Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, 599; 
Industrial Court, 602; Indus- 
tval Court Reporter, 599; 
Industrial Di.sputes Act, 1947, 
599; Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders Act), 1946, 
599 ; Labour Gazette, 599; 
labour unions, 600; Labour 
Wage Board, 603 ; Maternity 
Benefit Act, 603; Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, 599. 602, 
604; Minimum Wages Ins¬ 
pectors, 601; Motor Trans¬ 
port Workers Act, 1961, 599; 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, 
603; Registrar of Recognised 
Unions, 601 ; Shop Inspec¬ 
tors, 601 ; State Industrial 
Court, Nagpur, 602; State 
Insurance Act, 601 ; Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Department, 604; Textile 
Wage Board recommen¬ 
dations, 601 ; Welfare Offi¬ 
cers, 601 ; Working Journa¬ 
lists (Condition of Service 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) 
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L—conf. 

Labour Department— cont^ 

Act, 1955, 599; Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, (VIII of 
1923), 603-04. 

Labour Gazette . 599 

Labour Organization— 330-33, 599-600 
industrial disputes, statistics of, 

333; industrial disputes (table), 

333 ; labour welfare, 334 ; 
strikes, 332-33 ; trade unions, 


statistics of (table), 331. 

Labour Unions. bOO 

Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 334 

Lahore Congress Session .. 121 

Lahore conspiracy .. .. 122 

Lakhanvada ghat. 99 

Lakshmana temple, Ramtek .. 40 

Land Acquisition Act, 1894 .. 492 

Land Development Bank .. 343-44 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 491, 496 

1883. 

Land.Records—. 501-510 


administrative set-up, 506-08; 
District Superintendent of 
Land Records, 506 ; Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner, 306; 
record of rights, 505-06 ; set¬ 
tlement and assessment, 504- 
05; settlement of Nazul 


towns, 508 ; special schemes, 

509-10. 

Land Revenue Exemption Act, 491 

1948. 

Languages, distribution of popu- 137-42 

lation. 

Lanji, Balaghat district inscription 52 

Lasur . 687 

Lasur temple . 53 

Laundries. 452-53 

Law Order and Justice— .. 519-36 


Directorate of Social Welfare 
(Correctional Administration 
Wing and Non-Correctional 
Wing), 529-32; jail depart¬ 
ment, 525-29 ; judicial de¬ 
partment, 532-36; police de¬ 


partment, 519-25. 

Leather working. 326 

Leprosy, eradication of .. .. 596-97 

Libraries, museums and botanical 592 

gardens. 

Life Insurance Corporation .. 366-67 

Lift irrigation society .. .. 217 

Lingayat Gaolis. 148 

Linlithgow Lord. 125 

Live-stock— 


bovine population (table), 253 ; 
breeds of cattle, 259; 
buffaloes, 256-57 ; Central 
Poultry Farm, Nagpur, 258 ; 
diseases of, 257 ; distribution 
of (table), 254-55 ; kinds of 
breed, -256 ; poultry, 258-59; 
products of, 257-58; sources 
of, 257. 

Local Audit department .. ., 570 

Local Fund Act, 1869 .. .. 564 

Local Self-Government .. .. 563-92 
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Lodging and boarding ,. 

453-55 

Lokmanva Tilak. 

117 

Lopamudra, daughter of the king 

39,40 

of Vidarbha. 


Lucknow. 

100 

Lucknow Congress Session 

118 

Lyall, Sir, A. 

691 

M 


Macdonald, Mr. Ramsay, the 

122 

British Prime Minister. 


Mackenzi, Col. 

117 

Madhavasena . 

42 

Madhavrao . 

104, 105 

Madhavrao II . 

107 

Madhumanta, the capital of Danda 

40 

Madhya Pradesh Agricultural' 

390 

Produce Markets (Amend- 


ment) Act, 1954. 


Madhva Pradesh Land Revenue 

488, 489, 

Code, 1954.. 495. 496, 49fi 

, 504, 505. 

Mahabharat, Vanapawan 

41 

Mahadeva . 

.. 52 

Mahauev temple, Amner 

651-32 

Mahanubhava literature .. 

167 

Mahanubhava sect 

166-67 

Maharashtra Co-operative Socie- 

355, 

tics Act, I960. 

557-58. 

Maharashtra Labour Welfare 

334 

Board. 


Maharashtra State Aid to Indus- 

353 

tries Act, 1960. 


Maharashtra State Aid to Indus¬ 

382-83 

tries Rules, 1961. 


Maharashtra Slate Financial 

383-84 

Corporation. 


Maharashtra State Road Trans¬ 

559-60 

port Corporation. 


Maharashtra Swarai Party 

121 

Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 

563, 371 

Panchayat Samitis Act (No. V of 


1962). 


Mahar caste . 

152-53 

Maharogi Niwaran Seva Sarstha, 

596 

Palasmandal. 


Maharogi Seva Manda), Amravati 

596 


627-29 

Mahatma Gandhi .. 120,121,122,123 

Mahatma Phule Mahavidyalaya, 

589 

Warud. 


Mahavir Vachanalava, Badnera .. 

634 

Mahaviracharita, a play by Bhava- 

50 

bhuti. 


Maheshvar (Mahishmati) in Cen- 

47 

tral India. 


Mahishmati . 

50 

Mahmud III . 

66, 68, 69 

Mahmud Gavan (Mahmud 

64. 65. 

Gilani). 

66, 68 

Mahmud Shah. 

59, 71, 72 

Mahmud Shah Bahmani 

70, 73 

Mahmud Shah, King of Malva .. 

66, 67 

Mahmud Shah of Gujarat 

66, 67 

Mahur 58, 60, 64, 65, 72, 75, 76, 77, 91 96 

Major District Roads— 

423-26 

Achalpur-Morshi road, 424; 


Amravati-Bhatkuli road, 425 ; 
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M—conf. 

Major District Roads—fow^. 

Chandur Rly-Rithpur road, 

424-23; Daryapur-Dahihanda 
road, 425 ; Daryapur-Murti- 
zapur road, 424; Daryapur- 
Wadnergangai road, 424; 
Harisal'Akot road, 423; 
Kurha-Anjansinghi road, 425; 

Shirala approach road, 425; 


Walgaon-Chandur Bazar 
road, 424; Walgaon-Darya- 
pur road, 423-24; Warud- 
Jalalkheda road, 425* 

Makarsankrant . 327 

Makasudabad . 100 

Malaria control. 596 

Malavika. 42 

Malavikagtiimiiranit a Sanskrit 42 

drama. 

Malcolm, Sir, J. 661 

Malik Ahmad . 69 

Malik Ambar . 90,91 

Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-MuIk .. 73, 74 

Malik Kafur . 32 

Malik Khusrav see Khusrav Malik 

Malik-ut-Tujjar. 63 

Malik Yaklaki . 35 

Malkapnr. 105, 113, 125 

Mallugi. 51 

Malva .. .. 43,62,86,97,100 

Malviya, Pandit Madanmohan .. 123 

Managed estates. 621 

Mandu . 62,65 

Mangaldas Pakvas;i .. .. 126 

Mang caste . 133-54 

Mangrulpir . 105 

Mangrul Dastagir .. .. 687 

Mansar. 685 

Man Sing. 643 

Manures— 

chemical fertilisers, 272 ; chemi¬ 


cal fertilisers, distribution of 
(table), 273 ; compost, prepa¬ 
ration and distribution by 
municipalities (table), 271 ; 
green manuring, 270 ; rural 
compost, farm-yard manure, 
272 ; sheep-folding, 270-71 ; 
town compost, 271. 


Marathi, language. 138-39 

Marki—. .. 687-89 

Bendoji Maharaj Samadhi, 688- 
89; Markinath temple, 688 ; 

Rudranath Samadhi, 688. 

Markinath fair. 162 

Marriage and morals— 
enactments, 176; of Hindus, 

175-76 ; of Muslims, 176-77. 

Marriage ceremony, Hindus .. 157-58 

Marriage ceremony, Muslims .. 169-70 

Maru river . 5 

Maternity Benefit Act .. .. 603 

Matru Seva Sangh, Amravati .. 632 

Mattress and pillow-making .. 453 

Mavasi Korkus .. 149 

Mavurkhandi, capital of Govinda 49 

lU. , ,, 

Meadows Taylor .. .. .. 116 


PAGfig 

Medical and Public Health Ser¬ 
vices— 

Assistant Medical Officers, 598 ; 

Assistant Surgeon, 598 ; Civil 
Surgeon, Amravati, 597, 598 ; 
common diseases, 594; Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health Services, 

598; dispensary fund com¬ 
mittee, Amravati, 598; family 
planning, 597; Gopikisan 
Ganeshdas Rathi T.B. Hos¬ 
pital, Amravati, 397; hospital 
advisory committee, 598; 
hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries, 593; infant mortality, 

595- 96; Kothara Leprosy 
Home and Hospital, Kothara, 

596 ; Krishi Sudhar Mandal, 

Kashikhed, 596, leprosy, 

596- 97; Maharogi Niwaran 
Sewa Sanstha, 596 ; Maha¬ 
rogi Seva Mandal Tapovan, 

Amravati, 596 ; malaria con¬ 
trol, 596; Medical Superin¬ 
tendent, 598; national malaria 
control scheme, 396; Public 
Health officer, 598; small¬ 
pox, 597; tuberculosis, 597. 


Medical profession .. .. 465 

Medium of instruction .. .. 591 

Meghaduta . 44 

Mehkar . 63 

Mehtab Khan . 662 

Melghat. 82,87,112 

Melghat tahsil—. 689-92 


agriculture, 690-91 ; climate, 
690; land revenue, 691; physi¬ 
cal features and drainage, 
689-90; population, 690. 


Metal working. 

313-14 

Migration of population .. 

136-37 

Milk sellers . 

467 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

599, 602 

Minimum Wages Inspectors 

601 

Miran Husain, Husain Nizam 
Shah II. 

87 

Miran Mubarak II of Khandesh 

78 

Miran »Muhammad Shah of 
Khandesh. 

75,76 

Miran Muhammad Shah II of 
Khandesh. 

82.84 

Mit Fazl-ullah. 

59,60 

Mir Fazl-ullah Anju Shiraii 

58 

Mir Nizam Ali. brother of Salabat 
Jang titled Nizam-ud-daula. 

101 

Mirza Aziz Kuka, Khan-i-Azam, 
the governor of Malva. 

86 

Mirza Muhammad Taki .. 

86. 87 

Miscellaneous occupations— 
bakeries, 457-58; cap making, 
461; cycle repairing, 460-61 ; 
domestic servants, 465-66; 
education, 464; flour milling, 
466; goldsmiths, 462; hair¬ 
cutting saloons, 455-57 ; hotels 
and restaurants, 448-51 ; laun- 
drie.8, 452-53; law, 463-64/; 
lodging and boarding 433-55; 

447-468 
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Miscellaneous occupations—cowf. 
manufacture of aerated water, 

451-52 ; mattress and pillow 
making, 453; medical pro¬ 
fession, 465 ; pan bidi shops, 

462-63; Photo frame-making, 

461-62; religious professions, 

464-65; tailoring, 458-60. 


Mission work,Christians . . .. 117-74 

Miyan Manju . 88,89 

Mochi, a caste. 154 

Money-lenders— 

loans advanced by, 341 ; mal- 336-41 

practices of, 337'; tahsilwise 
distribution of (table), 340. 

Montague. 119 

Montague Chelmsford report .. 119, 120 

Montford reforms, 1920 .. .. 564 

Morley Minto reforms .. .. 118 

Moropant Joshi .. .. 118, 119, 120 

Morshi—. 694-95 


description, 694; municipality, 

563, 695 ; objects, 694-95 ; 

Ramji Maharaj samadhi, 694- 
95'; Udasi Maharajanche de- 
valaya, 695. 

Morshi tahsil—. 692-94 

Agriculture, 693 ; land revenue, 

694; Physical features and 
drainage, 692-93; population, 

693. 


Mota . 

115 

Motha . 

695 

Mother-tongue pattern .. 

140 

Motilal Nehru. 

121 

Motor Transport Workers Act, 
1961. 

599 

Motor vehicles department 

513-15 


Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 

1958, 514-15; Bombay Motor 
Vehicles (Taxation of pas¬ 
sengers) Act, 1959, 513; 
Bombay Motor Vehicle Rules, 

1959, 513'; Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1958, 
513; Bombay Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Rules, 1959, 513 ; 
Director of Transport, 513; 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 
1939, 513, 514; liaison with 
the police department, 514; 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors, 
514; Regional Transport 
officer, 514; State Transport 


Authority, 514. 

Mountbatten, Lord ,. ,. 126 

Mountbatten Plan .. 126 

Mozri (Chandur tahsil) .. ., 692 

Mozri (Melghat tahsil) .. .. 692 

Muazzam, Prince. 94 

Mubariz Khan. 97, 98 

Mudhoji Bhosle 102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109. 

Mugdhabodha, a work on Sanskrit 53 

grammar by Bopadeva. 

Muhammad Azam .. i. 95 

Muhammad-bin-Tughlak .. 55,56 

Muhammad 1 , death of .. .. 57 
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Muhammad II, death of ., 58 

Muhammad Kabir Khan.. .; 109 

Muhammad Kuli Kutub Shah .. 89 

Muhammad Shah II .. .. 58 

Muhammad Shah Bahmani .. 57 

Muhammad Shah, death of .. 69 

Muhammad Yusuf .. .. 107,108 

Muhanunaden tendencies .. 170-71 

Muizuddin, titled Jahandar Shah 9d 

Mujahid Shah, assassination of .. 57 

Mukammal Khan .. .. 73,74 

Mukundraja . ♦ . i .. 53 

Mulaka country. 42 

Mulla Haidar . 81 

Mulla Haidar Astrabadi .. .. 74 

Multai .113,116 

Multai grant .. , .. .. 48 

Multai-Wardha road .. .. 423 

Municipalities— 


Achalpur city, 563; Achalpur 
civil station, 563 ; Amravati, 

563; Anjangaon, 563; Bad- 
nera, 563 ; Central Provinces 
and Berar Municipalities Act, 

1922, 564; (11 of 1922). 566; 

Central Provinces Municipal 
Amendment Act, 1903, 1918, 

564; Chandur Bazar, 563 ; 

Chandur Railway, 563 ; 
Chikhaldara, 563; Collector, 

569; Collector, as the Presi¬ 
dent, 564 ; Commissioner, 

Nagpur Division, 569, 570; 

Daryapur, 563; Dhamangaon, 

563 ; Executive Officer, 569 ; 

Local Audit department, 570 ; 

Local Fund Act, 564; Local 
funds account, 570; Morshi, 

563 ; President, 566 ; Shen- 
durjana, 563 ; Sub-Divisional 
officer, Achalpur, 564 ; Vice- 
President, 566; Warud, 563. 

Munje, Dr.117, 120 

Murad, Sultan. 88, 89 

Murtaza Khan. 80 

Murtaza Nizam Shah 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86. 87, 90. 92. 

Murtizapur-Achalpur line .. 386,412 

Muslims— 

birth ceremonies, 168-69; death 
rituals, 170; divorce, 170 ; 
festivals, 168; nikah 169; 
marriage, 169-70; marriage 
and morals, 176-77; Muham- 
medan tendancies, 170-71; 
religious beliefs, 168; Sub¬ 
divisions, 167-68. 


Muzaflar Husain Mirza ., 

85 

N 


Nagardhana plates 

48 

Nagar Vaebanalaya, Amravati .. 

634 

Nagpur-.. 94,103,105,113,1 

19,123,126 

Congress Session, 1907, 117. 
Nag-Vidarbha Chamber of Com¬ 

406 

merce. M . 


Nahapana . • . 

43 
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Nala . .. 41 

Nafachampu . 51 

Naldurga. 107 

Nal khan, the Nawab of Karnul.. 113 

Nanidar Khan, Ellichpur Nawab 114, 698 

Nana Fadnis .106, 109 

Nandardhan, see Nandivardhana 

Nandasi. 105 

Nand^aon.104,105 

Nandgaon inscription .. .. 52 

Nandgaon Khandeshvara— . .• 696-97 

Haji Ghazi tomb, 696, Khan¬ 
deshvara temple, 696; objects, 

696-97. 

Nandgaon Peth. 697 

Nandivardhana, modern Nandar- 44, 46 
dhan near RamtcU. 

Nandurbar . 75,86 

Nannaraja. 48 

Nannaraja’s grant .. .. 48 

Naravarman . 50 

Narayanrao, murder of .. .. 106 

Narendra Sena. 46 

Narha river . 5 

Narnala 63, 70, 80, 83, 89, 96, 100, 105. 107, 

108, 109, 112, 113, 114, 115. 

Narsingh Dev .59, 61, 62 

Nasir Jang . 100 

Nasir Khan of Khaiidesh .. 61, 62, 63 
National malaria control scheme 596 

Navab Mahal (Achalpur).. .. 644 

Nazir-ud-din Shah, Ismail Fateh 56 

Neera and palm products .. b09 

Nemaji . 95 

Ncrpinglai— 697 


Gadhi, 697 ; Gangadhar Swami 
Math, 697; Giilabpuri 
Maharaj Samadhi, 697 ; ob¬ 
jects, 697; Pinglai temple, 
V)97. 


Nihals, tribals . 149 

Nizam Ali. 107, 108, 109 

Nizams. 97-115 

Nizam Shah, the son of Humayun 65-66 

Shah. 

Nizam-ud-daula, Mir Nizam Ali 101, 102, 

103. 

Non-agricultural credit societies.. 347-48 

Nowalgund . 64 

Nur Khan. 88 

Nurul-Berary a book .. .. 647, 673 


O 

Oil-pressing .. .. 312-13,323-25 

Oil-seeds— 

area under (table), 235-36; 
groundnut, 237 ; linseed, 238; 
other oil-seeds, 238; safflower, 


237 ; sesamum, 237. 

Oriental schools and colleges .. 591 

Ornaments . 179-80 

Other District Roads— .. 427-28 


Amravati Camp road, 427 ; 
Ghatang-Chikhaldara road, 
427; Kharpi-Shirasgaon 
road, 427. 


PAGES 

O— cont. 

Other miscellaneous occupations— 466-68 

blacksmith, carpenters and 
shoe-makers, 467-68; 
flower sellers, 467; fruit 
and vegetable vendors, 

466-67; milk sellers, 467. 

Other social services— .. .. 599-621 

Labour department, labour 
organisation, 599-600. 

P 


Pachgaon, battle of .. .. 107 

Padampura, the capital of the 46, 50 

Vakatakas. 

Padmavati, the capital of the Nagas 50 

in north India. 

Pahur . 97 

Paithan. 87, 103 

Pak Nala river. 5 

.Pal . 119 

Palaskhcd. 697-98 

Pan-bidi shops. 462-63 

Panchayat Samitis .. .. 577-80 

Pach Krishna,Mahanubhava Sect 166 

Pangal . 59, 60 

Panipat, battle of. 103 

Paramam*ita by Mukundraja .. 53 

Parasoii Bhoslc, the Serunahib 96 

Suhhr. 

Paratvada (Achalpur) .. 113, 646-49 

Parshuram Bhau Patwardhan .. 113 

Parshuram Pratinidhi .. .. 96 

Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 511 

1936. 

Parsoji . 95 

Parvez . 91 

Pataliputra . 41 

Patdur . 103 

Pathri .. 73.74,76,77,81, 89, 105 

Pathrot. 698 

Patna (Hajipur). 100 

Pattan, Betul district in Madhya 47 

Pradesh. 

Patwardhan, Maharshi Annasahcb 117 

Pavn»r . 47, 94, 96 

Pavnar see Pravarapura. 

Payment of Wages Act, 1936 .. 603 

Payoshni (Puma) river .. .. 41 

Pedgaon. 107 

Pedhi river . 4 

Pedlars. 405 

Pendhariwar . 113 

Pests— .. .. 274-278 


of cereals— 

Chilo Zonellus, Swinh, 274; 
sesamia inferena wlk, 274; 
termites or white ants, 274. 
of chillis— 

■ thrips and mites, 277. 
of citrus fruits— 
citrus psylla, 278; indarbeja 
quadrinota, 277; othreis 
sp., 278. 
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V—cont. 

Pests —cont 
of cotton- 

aphids gossypil glover, 277 ; 
boll worm, 275-76; dys- 
dercus singiilatus fabr., 
276 ; Empoasaca devastans 
dist, 276-77. 

PAGES 

P—co«t. 

Population—-cent. 

135-36; towns, 130-31, 134- 
35 ; urban, 130-35 ; urban, 
growth of, 131-35; variation 
between 1901 and 1961, 129- 
30; tahsilwise table, 127. 

Population and area, (table) 

PAGES 

2 

of groundnut— 


Post office Savings Banks 

364 

aphids, 275. 


Post offices, tahsilwise list of ,. 

440 

of pulses— 


Posts and Telegraphs 

440-43 

exelustcs atomosa, 275 ; 
heliothis (armigera) obso- 


Pottery . 

326-27 


Pottery workers’ societies 

358 

latca, 274-75. 


Poultry farming societies 

351 

Pethick Lawrence, Lord .. 

125 

Prabhavatigupta. 

44, 45 

Petroleum Act, 1899 

494 

Prabodhan Geeta Mandal, Darya- 

633 

Photo-frame making 

460-61 

pur. 


Pilaji Jadhav . 

100 

Prant Officer . 

494-95 

Pilgrim centres and fairs, Hindus 
Pinjar . 

161-63 

Prashnopa nishad. 

40 

105 

Pravarapura identified v ith Pavn.ir 

45 

Pittmal, Major. 

113 

Pravarasena 11. 

45, 46, 47 

Plateau— 


Pravarasena IPs Chammak plates 

41 

Antarniiil, 7; Chikhaldara 8 ; 

« 

Pravarasena IPs Tirodi plates .. 

43 

Katkumbh, 6, 7; Vairat, 7. 


Pregnancy ceremonies, Hindus .. 

155 

Plates— 


Pre-primary education ,. 

583 

Anjaneri 47; Chammak, of 


Press Act of 1910 

118 

Pravarasena II, 41 ; Nasik 


Primary education 

583 

district, 42; Poona district. 


Printing and book binding 

314-15 

42 ; Purushottamapuri, 52 ; 


Prithivishena I. 

44 

Tirodi, of Pravarasena II, 43. 


Prithivishena II. 

46 

Poisons Act, 1904 

494 

Private companies. 

384 

Police Department— .. - .. 

519-25 

Private passenger transport 

435-38 

anti-corruption and prohibition 


Processing societies 

356 

intelligence bureau, 523-24 1 


Professional and technical edu- 

589 

armament, 523; armed and 
unarmed police, 522-23; Assis¬ 


cation. 

Prohibition and Excise Department- 

- 605-609 

tant Inspector General of Poli¬ 
ce, 519; Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, 520; Commis¬ 
sioner of Police, 520; crimes, 
figures of, 524 ; Criminal In¬ 
vestigation department, 523 ; 
Deputy Inspector General of 
Police, 520; Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, 520; Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, 520; Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police, 
519; housing and hospitals, 
524; Inspector-General of 
Police, 519; literacy, 523; 
motor transport, 523 ; orga¬ 
nisation, 519-20; Police Ins¬ 
pectors, 520 ; Police Sub- 
Inspectors, 520; Police Wel¬ 
fare, 524-25 ; prosecuting 


Area Medical Board, 607 ; Assis¬ 
tant Medical Officer, 606; 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
(XX of 1936), 605 ; Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949, 603 ; 
Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Prohibition Act, 1938, 605 ; 
Collector, 605; Dangerous 
Drugs Act (IT of 19301, 605 ; 
denatured spirit, 608-09; 
Director of Prohibition and 
Excise, 605 ; District Inspec¬ 
tor ofProhibition and Excise, 
605; District Publicity Officer, 
609; effects of prohibition, 
607; enforcement work, 606 ; 
ganja, bhang, opium, 609; 
permits, 607-08. 

Public call offices. 

443 

staff and prosecutions, 524 ; 


Public life. 

623-24 

railway police, 524; recruit¬ 
ment, 521-22; state reserve 
police, 524; strength, 520-21 ; 


newspapers, 624 ; political 
representation, 624. 

Public limited companies 

385 

sub-divisional Police officers. 


Public transport. 

434-38 

520; village police, 521; wire- 


Pulad Khan, the son of Safdar 

58 

less, 523. 

Poona . 104, 105, 116 

Khan Sistani. 

Pulakeshin II, Early Chalukyas.. 

48 

Poona district plates 

42 

Pulses— 

Poona Pact. 

123 

area under (table), 224-25 ; 


Population— . 

displaced persons, 137; growth 
of, 127-30; growth of (table), 


gram, 226; minor pulses, 226; 
mug, 226; tur, 226. 
Pulumavi. 

43 

128; migration, 136-37; rural 


Purika, the capital of Pravarasena I 

44 
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Pufna-Akola-Khandwa railway 412 

line. 

Puma river .3-14,41 

Purushottaiiipuri plates .. .. 52 

Pusesavali. 98 

Pushkari, the capital of Nalas .. 46 

Pushyamitra, the founder of the 41 

Shunga dynasty. 


Q 

Quit India Movement .. .. 125 

R 

Radhapur. 45 

Radhapur copper plates .. .. 46 

Raghuji II . 107 

Raghuji Rhosle .. 99, 100, 101, 112, 654 

Raghuji Karandc.102, 103 

Raghunath Rao .. 103, 104, 105, 106, 107 

Raghvendra Rav, Dr. 123 

Rahatgaon. 102 

Rai Kama of Gujarat .. .. 54 

Railways—.. . 412-20 

Badnera-Amravati route, 416; 

Bombay - Bhusawal-Nagpur 
route, 413-15; Khandwa- 
Akola-Purna route, 420; 
Murtizapur-Ellichpur route, 

416-17. 


Rainfall. 14-20, 185-88 

Raja AU Khan of Khandesh .. 86, 87, 88 

Rajamahendri . 54 

Raja Mahipatram. 112 

Rajaram. 95 

Raja Ratal! Singh Jahagirdar .. 621 

Rajashekhara of Vijayanagar .. 69 

Rajashekhara, the author of P/d- 49, 51 
dhaihalabhnjika, 

Rajgad . .. 94 

Raj Mahavidyalaya, Amravati .. 589 

Raj Math, Rithpur .. .. 698 

Rajput Caste . 147 

l^jur . 100 

Rakshasbhuvan, battle of.. .. 104 

Ramachandra . 52, 54 

Ramchandra Jadhav .. .. 105 

Ramachandrapant Amatya .. 95 

Ramachandra Yadava’s inscription 40 

Rama^ri, modern Ramtek ,. 44, 45 

Ramajipant, Saint of Pandavgad 98 

Ramayana .. 39, 40, 41 

Ramchand Bhagchand Sanskrit 591 

Pathshala, Dhamangaon. 

Ramgiri fort . 72 

Kampala. 51 

Ramtek . 40,44 

Ramtek inscription .. ., 52 

Rangopant, Seonath .. .. 662 

Rani Amravati, Yeotmal district 48, 51 
(Udumbaramanti). 

Ranoji . 97 

Ranoji Bhosle . 100 

Raushan Akhtar, titled Muham- 96 

mad Sh«h. 

Rauza (Khuldabad) .. .. 95 
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Ravanavadha, a Prakrit Kavya .. 45 

Rayagad ... 96 

Rayaji, son of Kanhoji Bhosle .. 98, 100 

Record of Rights. 496 

Recreation . 182-84 

Reformatory Schools Act, 1897 530 

Regional Geography, aspects-^ ., 7-11 

general features, 11 ; Melghat 
division, 7-9; Payinghat 
Division, 9-11. 

Regional Transport Authority .. 514 

Regional Transport Officers .. 513, 514 

Registration Department— .. 510-11 


Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Act, 1886, 511 ; Bombay Re¬ 
gistration of Marriages Act, 
1954, 511; District Registrar, 
510; income and expenditure, 
511; Indian Registration 
Act, 1908, 510, 511 ; Inspec¬ 
tor General of Registration, 
• 510; organisation, 510-11; 
Parsi Marriage and Divorce 
Act, 1936, 511; Photo¬ 

copying system, 511; Regis¬ 
tration of documents, 511 ; 
Special Marriages Act, 1954, 
511. 


Regulated markets .. .. 390-94 

Religion, population by (table) .. 142-43 

Religious beliefs, Muslims ., 168 

Religious profession .. ., 464-65 

Rest houses . 439 

Retail trade . 400-05 

Revenue Administration .. .. 501-17 

Income-tax, 515-17 ; Land Re¬ 
cords, 501-10; Motor Vehi¬ 
cles, 513-15; Registration, 

510-11 ; Sales Tax, 511-13; 

Stamps, 515. 

Revenue Inspectors .. .. 497-98 

Riddhpur, see Rithpur. 

Riiipeda . 40 

Rinmochan . 699 

Rishika country. 42 

Rithpur. 162,698-99 


objects, 698-99 

Gopirajmandir, 699; Raj 
math, 698. 

Rithpur fair, 162. 

Rivers—. 3-7 

Ama, 4; Bodi, 4; Bordi, 5; 
Chandrabhaga, 4; Chargar, 

5; Garga, 7; Khandu, 6; 

Khapra, 6-7; Khursi, 6; 

Maru, 5 ; minor rivers, 5-6; 

Narha, 5 ; Paknala, 5 ; Pedhi, 

4; Puma, 3-4; Puma Wardha 
Water divide, 6; Shahanur, 

4-5, 7; Sipna, 7; Tapi tribu¬ 
taries, 6-7; Wardha, 5. 

Roads—. 420-29 

Major District Roads, 423-26; 

National Highways, 420-21; 

Other District Roads, 427-28; 

State Highways, 421-23. 

Roads and Vehicles in Towns .. 429 

Robinson, Capt. 673 
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kock-e^ict 13th of Ashok ,, 41 

Rohan iChed . 88,93 

Rohan Khed Ghat ., .. 63 

Round Table Conference .. 122 

Rowlatt Bill . 120 

Rowlatt Committee .. .. 119 

Rowlatt, Justice. 119 

Rudrasena I . 44 

Rudrasena 11 44 

Rudredeva of Kakatiya dynasty .. 51 

Rukmi, brother of Rukmini .. 41, 667 

Rukmini. 41 

Rukmin temple, Bhatkuli .. 41 

Rukn-ud- daula 103, 104, 105, 106, 108 

Ruma Korkus . 149 

Rural credit societies .. .. 349-50 

Rural Institute, Amravati .. 589, 625 

Rural population. 135-36 

Rural transport. 438-39 

Rural wages —. 287-88 

annual servants or saldars, 287; 
casual labour, 285 ; casual 
labour, wages of (table), 286 ; 
seasonal wage rates, 287. 

Russell, Sir Henry .. .. 112 

Rustam Khan . 58, 82 


S 


97, 101, 106 
103 

78, 79, 80 
57,58 
85 


104, 106 
109 
100 


511-13 


Sabaji Bhosle 
Sadashivrao Bhau 
Sadashivraya of Vijayanagar 
Safdar Khan Sistani 
Sahib Khan 
Sakar Kheda 
Sakbaram Bapu .. 

Sakhoji Bhosle of Amravati 
Salabat Jang 
SalabatKhan 86,87, 109, 112, 113, 114 
Salabat Khan, appointed Governor 58, 59 
of Bcrar. 

Salabat Khan, of Ellichpur 640, 647, 663 
Salabat Khan, son of Ismailkhan 109 

Salarjang. 117 

Salbardi- .. .. 162, 699-700 

fair, 162; hot and cold water 
springs, 699-700. 

Sales Tax Department- 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, 512, 513; Berar Sales 
Tax Act, 1947, 511 ; Board of 
Revenue, 513 ; Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, 1959, 512; Deputy 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, 

513; Organisation, 512-13; 

Sales Tax Officer, 512-13; 
statistics of collections, 513. 

Salim, Jahangir 
Samarthanand Samaj 
Sambhaji .. 

Samsam-ud-daula 
Sanskar, Hindu .. 

Samudragupta 

Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar 
inscription. 

Sangalud grant. 

Sanskar l^ndras. 

Santaji.. 


90 
638 
94, 95 
101 
154-60 
46 
46 

48 

609 

95 
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Santaji Atole, Samsher Bahadnir 99 

Sarpanch . 580 

Sar\’ajanik Vachanalaya, Paratwada 634 

Sarvasena, the founder of the 46, 47 

Vatsagulama branch of the 
Vakatakas. 

Sarvodaya Mandal, Karajgaon .. 629 

Satara . 96 

Satavahana coins at Brahmapuri 43 

and Tarhala. 

Satpuda hills .. .. 3, 7, 700-01 

Sattasai, an anthology of 700 Prak- 43, 46 

rit Verses. 

Savanga. 701 

Savlapur. 701 

Sayyad Lashkar Khan Rukn-ud- 100 

daula. 

Sayyad Murtaza Sabzavari .. 84, 85, 86 
Sayyid Sirajuddin Hasan, munsif 662 

of Akot. 

Schools for music, dancing, etc... 591 

Seed supply . 267-69 

Semadoh .. 701 

Settlement Commissioner .. 506 

Setuhandha, a Prakrit Kavya .. 45, 47 

Scunadesha . 51 

Shah, Alam, titled Bahadur Shah 95 

Shahanur River.• 4-5, 7 

Shahapur. 89, 113 

Shah Beg Khan. 94 

Shahjahan .91,93,94 

Shah Tahir . 88 

Shahzada Burhan, brother of 86 

Murtaza Nizam Shah. 

Shahu . 95. 96,97 ,98 

Shaista Khan (Shayasta Khan) .. 94, 643 

Shambuka. 40 

Shamsa Khatun. 115 

Shamshir-ul-Mulk .. .. 81,82 

Shams-ud-din . 58 

Shankaragana . 52 

Shankaraji Narayan .. .. 95 

Shankar, the eldest son of Ram- 54 

chandra. 

Sharada Act . 176 

Sharada Udyog Mandir, Amravati 633 

Sharza Khan . 95 

Sbendurjana—. 701-02 

Municipality, 563, 702. 

Sbendurjana Buzruk .. .. 702 

Sbendurjana Rasotpadak Sahakari 329 

Society. 

Shivaji . 94, 95 

Shivaji Bhosle, revolt of .. .. 107-08 

Shivaji College, Amravati .. 589 

Shivaji College, Daryapur .. 589 

Shivaji Education Society, Amra- 625-26 

vati. 

Shivaji Loka Vidhyapitha, Amra- 625 

vati. 

Shivani, battle of. 113 

Shivashri Satakami .. .. 43 

Sholapiir. 74, 105, 116 

Shop Inspectors. 601 

Shraddha ceremony .. .. 159 

Shree Ram Trust, Amravati .. 634-35 

Shripatrao Pratinidhi .. .. 99 

Shukla, Pandit Ravishankar .. 124^125 
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S—conf. 


Sikandar Khan. 

64, 65 

Simon, Sir John. 

121 

Singhana . 

51,52 

Singhana’s inscription 

51 

Sinhgad . 

93 

Sipahdar Khan. 

93, 94 

Sipna River . 

7 

Sirso inscription of Govinda III 

49 

Sistani Safdar Khan 

57 

Sitabuldi fort . 

126 

Sitabukli stone inscription 

5G 

Small savings schemes 

364-66 

Snakes . 

36-38 

Social education. 

591 

Social life, Hindus 

160-66 

Social Welfare Department 

609-17 


Ar<;a Organisers, 612; Backward 
Classes, 610-611; Bombay 
Harijan ( Removal of Social 
disabilities) Act (XXXVI of 
1947), 615-16 ; Circle Organi¬ 
sers, 613; Deputy Director of 
Social Welfare, 610 ; Director 
of Social Welfare, 610; Dis¬ 
trict Welfare Officer, 612; 
Divisional Officers, 610; 
Divisional Welfare Officer,6l 2; 
measures of uplift, 615; Orga¬ 
nisation, 609-10 ; recreational 
activities, 616 ; Regional Offi¬ 
cer, 612; reservation of posts 
in State Services, 614 ; Social 
Welfare Officer, 610; State 
Board for Harijan Welfare, 
612; State Tribes Advisory 
Council, 612 ; Tribal Welfare, 
613; Un-touchability Offen¬ 


ces Act, 1955, 611. 

Social Welfare Officer .. 493,610 

Societies Registration Act (XXI 617 

of 1860). 

Sohagpur. 115 

Sohdev, execution of .. ,. 122 

Soils- . 189-97 


Analysis of (table), 190-91 ; 
Deep, 196-97 ; kind of, 189 ; 
Medium deep, 196 ; Shallow, 
196; Typical soil profiles 


(table), 192-95. 

Someshwara of Shilahara dynasty 52 

Sonpeth. 78. 89 

Special Marriage Act, 1822 .. 176 

Special Marriages Act, 1954 .. 511 

Stamps Department .. 515 

State-aid to Agriculture .. .. 368-81 

State-aid to Industries .. .. 381-84 

State Bank of India, financial assis- 384 

tanre through. 

State Board for Harijan Welfare 612 

State Highways— .. .. 421-23 


Akot-Betul road, 422 ; Am- 
ravati-Chandur Railway road, 

423; Amravati-Pandhurna 
road, 421 ; Burhanpur-Chanda 
road, 421-22; Dhamangaon- 
Yeotmal roai 423 ; MuUai- 
Wardha road, 423. 

State Industrial Court, Nagpur .. 602 
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State Insurance Act ,, 601 

State trading . 406-07 

State Transport. 434-35 

State Tribes Advisory Council ., 612 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nui- 604-05 

sances Department. 

Stephen Hislop, reverend ,. 116 

Ste'^enson, Colonel .. 110, 111, 112 

Strikes . 332-33 

Sugarcane . 233 

Sujat Khan . 58.99 

Sultan Khan . 640 

Sultan Khurram. 91 

Sultan Kuli Kutub Shah 70, 71, 74, 75, 76 
Sultan Mahmud I, King of Malva 64, 65 

SuUanpur. 75 

Suppression of Immoral Traffic 530 

in Women and Girls Act, 1956. 

Suravanda. 51 

Surji Anjangaon. 115 

Svamikaraja . 48 

Svamiraja, probably of Rashtra- 48 

kuta family. 

Swadeshi Movement .. .. 320 


T 

Tables— 

acreage under different crops 
(taluka-wise), 209; area and 
population, 2; bilingualism, 
141 ; bovine population, 253 ; 
casual labour, wages of, 286 ; 
central financing agency, 
working of, 346 ; cereals, area 
under, 220-21 ; chemical fer¬ 
tilisers, distribution of, 273 ; 
condiments and spices, area 
under, 239; consumers’ co¬ 
operatives, working of, 351 ; 
co-operative farming, finan¬ 
cial assistance to, 218 ; co¬ 
operative farming societies, 
218; co-operative.farming so¬ 
cieties, financial assistance to, 
352 ; co-operative farming 
socielies, working of, 353 ; 
co-operative purchase and sale 
societies, annual turn-over of, 
397; co-operative purchase 
and sale societies, transactions 
of, 397 ; co-operative socie¬ 
ties, business done by, 396; 
cropped area, (taluka-wise), 
207; crop protection socie¬ 
ties, statistics of, 350; culti¬ 
vated and uncultivated area 
(taluka-wise), 198-201; daily 
wage rates in rupees in 1950, 
55, 60, 486; dairy societies, 
working of, 355 ; decade 
variation of towns, 133 ; drugs 
and narcotics, area under, 
232; electricity generation, 
307; employment in indus¬ 
tries, 303-04; fairs in Amra- 
vati district, 400; financial 
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T-^cont> 

Table 8 --<on^ 

activities (including money¬ 
lenders), persons engaged in, 
in 1913, Amravati district, 

339 ; financial assistance to 
^riculture, 370-79; finan¬ 
cial assistance to agriculture, 
according to purpose, 374-75; 
financial assistance to agricul¬ 
ture, duration of loans, 378- 
79 ; financial assistance to 
agriculture, reasons for rejec¬ 
tion, 379 ; financial assistance 
to agriculture, time-lag bet¬ 
ween the date of application 
and the date of sanction, 376 ; 
financial assistance to agri¬ 
culture, time-lag between the 
date of sanction and the date 
of disbursement, 377 ; forest 
area, (taluka-wise), output 
and value of, 206 ; frequency 
distribution of villages, 135 ; 
fruits, area under, 244; houses 
in Amravati district, 182; 
improved seeds, production 
of, 296-97; industrial dis¬ 
putes, 333 ; Joint Stock Bank, 
deposits of, 361 ; Land Deve¬ 
lopment Bank, working of, 

343-44; languages, 140, 141 ; 
live-stock, 254-55 ; major 
bridges in Amravati district, 

430-33 ; major district roads 
in Amravati district, 426 ; 
Money-lenders’ Act, 1946, 
administration of, 340; 
money-lenders (licensed), 
tahsilwise, distribution of, 

340; money-lenders loans 
advanced by, 341 ; number 
of trade unions, 331 ; Na¬ 
tional Savings Certificates, 
withdrawals from, 365; net 
area irrigated, 263 ; non- 
agricultural credit societies, 
working of, 348; oil-seeds, 
area under, 235-36 ; other 
district roads, maintained by 
Zilla Parishad, 428; outturn 
of principal crops, 226-29; 
passengers booked and goods 
cleared on Bombay-Bhusawal- 
Nagpur route, 415; popula¬ 
tion, 127, 128, 130, 131, 133, 
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